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KEALISTIC  IDEALISM  IN  PHILOSOPHY 

ITSELF. 


CHAPTER  I. 
THE  WORLD  OP  NATURE. 


§  1.   The  Outwabd  View — Astbonomy — The  ^Ether 

—  Electbo-Magnetism. 

We  now  come  to  the  Outward  View,  and  at  once  find 
ourselves  confronted  with  an  external  Nature.  Directing 
our  attention  immediately  to  that,  we  look  oat  upon  it 
through  the  senses,  through  all  our  perceiving  and  knowing  h,"  ' 

faculties,  and  begin  to  examine  and  consider  it.     If  there  \     I  ^       t* 
certainly  be,  in  the  first  instance,  a  direct  and  immediate  !        '^^\' 
knowledge  that  we  ourselves  are,  and  perceive,  and  know      '  ', 
(however  little  we  think  of  it),  here  is  equally  certain  knowl-  .  * 

edge,  at  once,  that  there  is  a  world  of  .things,  or  appear*  ^  « 

ances,  uptourselveg,  but  external  to  us  and  independent  of  ,  ^ 
us,  which  we  do  not  immediately  know  much  about  beyond  j  < 
the  indubitable  fact  that  it  also  is,  or  appears  to  be.  And 
here  I  do  not  propose  to  go  back  and  inquire  how  this  World 
of  Nature  impressed  the  first  animals  or  men,  or  how  it 
strikes  the  child  newly  born  into  it,  or  when  its  first  con- 
scious sense-perception  begins.  Neither  shall  I  stop  to 
review  what  has  been  written  about  it  since  the  birth  of 
philosophy.  Such  inquiries  have  their  uses  in  their  proper 
place.  But  I  should  prefer  to  begin  (if  that  were  possible) 
where  the  last  writer,  or  the  latest  observer,  left  off ;  for 
there  is  no  time  to  spare  on  what  is  already  ascertained,  or 
established,  further  than  to  know  it.     A  discussion  of  the 
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-writings  and  opinions  of  the  philosophers  of  past  ages,  or 
indeed  all  those  of  more  recent  times,  which,  in  the  existing 
state  of  knowledge,  were  necessarily  more  or  less  superficial, 
yag^e,  inadequate,  or  wholly  visionary,  might  he  a  waste  of 
time  and  patience.     What  Bacon  wrote  in  his  day  ahout 
^^ Immateriate  Virtues,'*  or  Locke  in  his  day  about  "Innate 
Ideas  "  and  a  "  blank-sheet  Sensorium,"  or  what  Berkeley 
about  the  Soul  and  "  Tar-water,"  or  Hume  about  "  Cause  " 
and  "  Sequence,"  or  Watts  or  Abercrombie  about  the  **  Men- 
tal Powers,"  Reid  about "  Common  Sense,"  or  even  Kant 
about   "  Pure    Reason,"  though   containing  some  truth  as 
.      well  as  much  en*or,  is,  on  the  whole,  nearly  obsolete,  if  not 
^^^^^     altogether  useless,  for  the  more  advanced  and  more  thor- 
/(^  (  »      oughly  critical  philosophy  of  our  time.     Even  the  notions 

»V        ^^  Brodie,  Maudsley,  Bain,  Lewes,  Spencer,  Luys,  Huxley, 
'  ^  or  Haeckel,  about  a  physiology  of  Mind  (or  Brain,  rather), 

may  be  as  vague  and  vapid  to  the  science  of  the  next  cen- 
tury as  those  of  Epicurus  or  Lucretius  now  are,  even  to 
these  modern  philosophers  themselves.  What  we  had  best 
do  would  seem  to  be,  to  bring  the  whole  present  state  of 
knowledge  to  bear  upon  the  problem  at  once  as  directly 
and  as  far  as  possible.  What  light  have  the  senses  and  the 
sciences  of  observation  been  able  to  throw  upon  it  thus  far  ? 
I  will  presume  that,  with  the  aid  of  the  telescope,  micro- 
scope, spectroscope,  and  all  the  other  instruments  that  come 
in  aid  of  the  naked  senses,  they  can  observe  and  see  better 
than  others  who  have  been,  or  still  are,  without  such  aids ; 
and  I  will  accept  their  reports  so  far  as  they  go  as  the  best 
evidence  attainable  of  the  facts  observed  hitherto.  What 
better  can  any  one  do  in  so  large  an  undertaking  ? 

And  first,  with  the  astronomer,  let  us  take  a  glance  over 
the  field  of  the  starry  heavens  as  far  as  the  remotest  con- 
fines of  the  whole  visible  and  sensible  presentation.  We 
find  ourselves  at  once  nearly  upon  the  verge  of  infinity. 
At  least,  with  the  eyes  of  William  Herschel,  we  get  a 
glimpse  of  worlds  in  the  making :  he  saw  them  in  nearly 
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eveiy  stage  of  the  process  from  ethereal  dost  to  nehuln, 
stars,  solar  systems,  solid  meteors,  planets  like  our  own,  and 
bornt-out  and  dried-up  moons.     In  every  direction,  and  as 
far  as  the  remotest  light,  the  whole  vault  of  the  heavens 
appears  to  be  filled  with  a  faintly  luminous  nebulosity,  and 
with  all  sorts  of  nebulse,  vaguely  indefinite,  round  or  spiral, 
and  nebulous  stars,  and,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  rest,  well- 
defined  stars,  or  systems  of  stars.     The  distances  nearly 
surpass  all  conception ;  and  the  whole  array  appears  to  be 
swimming  in  an  invisible,  quite  insensible  interstellar  aether, 
which  pervades  all,  is  itself  too  subtile  to  reflect  light  and  be 
luminous,  and  is  altogether  imperceptible  to  the  senses,  but 
is  the  vehicle  of  Hght,  heat,  and  perhaps  of  electricity  also. 
At  first,  the  Milky  Way  had  been  taken  to  be  a  nebula  :  a 
larger  telescope  resolved  it  into  ^tars.     What  had  appeared 
in  the   larger  telescopes  to  be  nebuks  were,  by  the  great 
reflector  of  Lord  Rosse,  found  to  be  agglomerations  of  dis- 
tant stars ;  and  more  still  were  resolved  by  the  spectroscope, 
but  as  yet  not  all ;  and  it  becomes  doubtful  if  even  the  spec- 
troscope will  be  able,  in  all  cases,  to  distinguish  with  cer- 
tainty an  agglomeration  of  stars  from  a  true  nebula.     But 
a  faintly  luminous  nebulosity  indicates  a  superheated  gas. 
Such  is  the  structure  of  the  comet's  tail,  though  it  may  be 
cut  off,  and  (like  the  outer  portions  of  a  condensing  nebula) 
be  left  to  condense  by  itself  into  meteoric  stones.     The  stars 
are  themselves  centres  of  condensing  nebulaB,  becoming  hot- 
ter within  as  they  concentrate,  though  constantly  radiating 
heat  into  space.    Of  the  actual  existence  of  an  all-pervading 
interstellar  aether  (whatever  may  be  its  constitution),  there 
seems  to  be  no  room  for  doubt ;    since  an  incompressible 
elastic  medium  of  some  kind  is  necessarily  presupposed  by 
the  fact  and  theory  of  light,  and  by  the  phenomena  of  Elec- 
tricity and  Electro-Magnetism.     Scientific  men  sometimes 
speak  of  the  stars  filling  all  space,  and  of  the  sether  filling 
all  space,  and  of  the  Potentials  of  Gravity  and  Electricity 
reaching  out  to  Infinity,  without  attempting  to  explain  what 
is  really  meant  by  such  expressions. 
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Concerning  this  lether,  Professor  Oliver  Lodge^  disconrses 
to  this  effect.  He  sets  out  with  the  asual  assumption  of 
positive  science  that  what  is  merely  conceivable  furnishes 
no  evidence  of  the  existence  or  truth  of  the  matter  con- 
ceived, beyond  actual  experience.  On  the  theory  that  all 
conceptions  are  mere  representations  in  the  imagination  of 
the  objects  of  sense  -  perception,  this  statement  might  be 
true  ;  and  in  this  sense,  Schopenhauer's  '^  Vorstellung  "  has 
been  translated  into  the  English  word  Conception.  But  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  term  as  Concept  {Begriff)^  this 
assumption  might  not  be  entirely  sound,  though  the  true 
logical  conception  might  need  the  verification  of'  experience 
to  confirm  its  absolute  certainty  as  a  reality  in  actual  Na- 
ture. Professor  Lodge  demonstrates  the  inconceivability 
(nay,  the  impossibility)  of  bodies  acting  on  each  other  from 
a  distance  through  an  absolute  void.  He  concedes  that  the 
later  mathematicians  (Fr^snel,  Sir  William  Thompson,  and 
Professor  J.  Clerk  Maxwell)  have  demonstrated  the  actual 
existence  of  an  lether  of  some  kind  as  an  incompressible, 
elastic  whole  (or  universal)  medium,  filling  all  space,  as  far 
at  least  as  light  or  electricity  travels,  if  not  as  far  as  any 
substance  exists.  This  aether  has  a  certain  density  and  a 
certain  rigidity  as  well  as  elasticity,  though  nothing  like  the 
rigidity  of  steel  or  a  solid.  The  theory  of  atoms  and  impact 
cannot  possibly  explain  the  action  of  the  vibrations  or  oscil- 
lations of  the  light-waves.  The  density  of  air,  diffused  into 
the  interplanetary  spaces,  is  so  infinitesimally  small  as  to 
be  next  to  nothing  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  aether, 
though  excessively  small  also.  The  rate  of  transmission  of 
the  light-waves  in  the  aether,  through  glass,  is  half  a  million 
centimetres  a  second.  The  rate  of  transmission  outside  the 
glass  is  more  than  40,000  times  as  great,  being  30,000  mil- 
lions per  second.  Frdsnel's  opinicm  was,  that  the  aether  was 
really  denser  inside  the  glass  than  it  was  outside  of  it,  and 

^  Lecture  at  the  London  Institution  {Naiwre,  No.  691,  p.  804), 
January,  1883. 
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that  a  sort  of  attraction  between  the  ether  and  the  molecoles 
of  the  gross  body  held  and  boond  some  portion  of  the  aether 
to  the  particles,  which  carried  that  portion  along  with  them : 
Uie  rigidity  of  the  unbonnd  lether  was  supposed  to  be  the 
same  as  that  of  the  free  aether.  The  mathematical  formula, 
confirmed  by  direct  experiment,  showed  that  the  1 — ^th 
of  the  whole  aether  inside  the  body  is  bound  to  it,  and  carried 
along  with  it,  while  the  remainder  is  free,  and  blows  freely 
through  its  pores.  This  remarkable  statement  may  indicate 
in  what  manner  the  aether  may  hold  or  influence  the  mole- 
cules of  bodies,  if  not  also  the  possibility  that  the  molecules 
themselves  may  be  formed  of  the  fether  itself,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  carried  or  floated  in  it.  It  is  certainly  con- 
ceivable that  in  and  out  of  an  almost  or  quite  continuous 
aether,  molecules  might  arise,  or  be  evolved,  as  infinitesi- 
mally  small  portions  of 'the  substance  of  the  aether,  whirled 
into  eddies,  revolving  particles,  or  rings,  receiving  their 
special  forms  from  their  motions  as  such. 

In  the  new  mathematical  theory  of  Electricity  and  Elec- 
tro-magnetism, the  presupposed  incompressible  elastic  me- 
dium seems  to  be  considered  as  a  one  whole  in  some  condi- 
tion of  unstable  equilibrium,  within  which  special  states  of 
stress  arise  and  depart;  and  it  is  said  that  the  equations 
and  formulas  of  the  older  mathematicians,  which  proceeded 
upon  Uie  assumption  of  atomic  matter  and  action  at  a  dis- 
tance through  a  void,  are  equally  true  and  available  upon 
the  assumption  of  such  a  one  whole  medium.  The  new 
theory,  thus  easily  dispensing  with  the  notion  of  both  atoms 
and  action  at  a  distance  through  a  void,  may  demonstrate 
the  truth  of  a  continuous  essence,  and  so  help  to  explain 
how  it  was  ever  possible  that  an  unaginary  assumption  of 
an  impossible  reaUty  could  be  (as  it  certainly  has  been) 
made  useful  and  effective  in  mathematics  from  Newton  to 
Gauss.  This  conception  of  a  one  whole  medium,  whether 
it  be  the  aether  itself,  or  some  still  more  subtile  form  of 
substance  within,  behind,  or  beyond  the  aether,  and  however 
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in  itself  constituted,  must,  if  it  be  something  other  than  lihe 
tether,  embrace  and  contain  the  aether,  however  that  may  be 
constituted ;  and  as  the  Nebular  Theory  demonstrates  that 
stains  are  condensations  of  nebulse,  and  that  nebulae,  even  to 
the  thinnest  nebulosity  that  can  be  self-luminous,  are  consti- 
tuted of  "  superheated  gas,"  the  molecules  of  which  are  in  a 
state  of  intense  vibration,  and  impart  their  motions  to  the 
aether  in  the  form  of  light-waves,  it  is  manifest  that  these 
nebulae,  whether  formed  of  the  aether  as  well  as  in  it,  or  in 
any  other  way,  and  indeed  the  whole  evolutionary  process 
of  the  Nebular  hypothesis,  from  nebulosity  to  suns  and 
planets,  must  necessarily  be  contained  within  the  aether,  and 
be  included  also  within  that  same  whole  medium,  together 
with  all  the  Ideality  exhibited  in  that  hypothetical  evo- 
lution. 

But  the  question  still  remains  of^hat  is  meant  by  saying 
that  either  the  stars,  or  the  aether,  or  the  medium,  fills  all 
space,  or  that  the  Potential  of  Gravity,  or  of '  Electricity, 
may  i-each  out  to  Infinity  ?     The  Potential  of  Electricity  in 
^  this  one  whole  elastic  medium  seems  to  be  quite  analogous 

\  to  the  Potential  of  Gravity  in  matter,  if  it  be  not  at  bottom 

identically  tlie  same  thing.  The  Potential  of  gr^ity  in  a 
mass  is  represented  as  an  energy,  which,  when  it  ceases  to 
be  merely  potential,  and  becomes  kinetic  or  moving,  acts 
directly  as  the  mass  and  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tance between  the  bodies  in  question.^  The  Potential  of 
electricity  is  assumed  by  Maxwell  *  to  be  an  energy  which 
(when  kinetic)  acts  directly  as  the  Quantity  of  electricity  and 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  between  two  electri- 
fied bodies.  This  mathematical  Quantity  would  seem  to 
have  much  in  common  with  the  Hegelian  conception  of 
Quantity  as  intensive  and  extensive  Magnitude,  conceived 
as  the  unity  of  Essence  and  Energy.     In  the  Potential  of 

1  Newton's  Principia,  by  Chittenden,  New  York.  1848,  p.  390-394. 
'■^  A  Treatise  on  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  by  James  Clerk  Maxwell, 
M.  A.,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  etc.,  Oxford,  1873. 
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grayily ,  we  have  Mass  in  place  of  Quantity.  In  either  case, 
the  Potential  hecomes  zero  at  an  infinite  distance.  This 
assumption  or  fact  implies  necessarily  one  of  two  things : 
Firsty  that  at  an  infinite  distance,  the  mass  remaining  the 
same,  the  gravity  (or  the  attraction)  of  that  mass  altogether 
ceases ;  and  then  the  hody  would  be  imagined  as  continur 
ing  to  move  on  eternally  into  the  infinite  void  immensity, 
alone  by  itself,  and  entirely  free  from  all  connection  with 
any  other  essence,  or  any  other  body  whatever.  This  sup- 
position necessarily  involves  the  total  extinction  of  all  Po- 
tential force  of  gravity  in  that  body ;  that  is,  it  makes  a  sep- 
aration of  its  enei^y  from  its  matter,  directly  contrary  to 
the  received  axiom  that  force  or  enei^  apart  from  matter 
is  inconceivable  and  impossible.  Or,  second^  it  most  imply 
that  the  mass  itself  diminishes  with  the  diminntion  of  Po- 
tential energy,  until  the  zero  of  infinity  is  reached.  On 
this  hypothesis,  both  mass  and  potential,  both  the  body  and 
its  gravity,  would  become  utterly  extinct  at  the  zero  of  in- 
finity, and  it  would  vanish  into  the  empty  abyss  of  Notiiing- 
ness.  But  all  this  proceeds  on  the  presupposition  of  a  par- 
ticular mass  or  body,  or  of  two  bodies,  entirely  severed,  from 
the  whole  mass  of  matter  in  the  universe :  it  does  not  con- 
sider that  whole  as  a  whole.  It  proceeds  upon  the  theory 
of  a  universe  composed  of  disintegrated  atoms,  or  distinct 
masses,  as  if  each  one  had  an  independent  subsistence  by 
itself  alone.  It  is  a  fundamental  postulate  of  chemistry, 
that  '^  molecules  are  realities : "  it  undertakes  no  investiga- 
tion into  their  internal  constitution,  or  into  theur  origrin. 
That  energy,  apart  from  matter,  is  impossible,  must  be 
equally  true  of  the  whole  matter  or  mass  of  the  universe  as 
a  whole,  as  it  is  of  any  particular  mass  or  body  as  such. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Potential  of  Electricity,  sub- 
stituting Quantity  for  Mass  :  the  quantity  diminishing  with 
the  Potential  to  the  zero  of  infinity,  both  utterly  cease  at 
that  point,  and  vanish  together  into  that  same  abyss  of 
Nothingness.     In   like  maimer  as  before,  this  is  said   of 
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8<Miie  particular  Qaantily  or  state  of  stress  in  the  electric 
medium:  if  applied  to  the  whole  Medium  as  a  Whole, 
then,  at  the  zero  of  infinity,  both  Medium  and  Potential 
must  vanish  into  absolute  Best,  or  utter  annihilation.  If 
Mass  be  the  same  thing  as  Quantity,  and  if  Quantity  be 
intensive  and  extensive  Magnitude,  then  Matter  also  is  in- 
tensive and  extensive  Magnitude ;  and  if  £nergy  be  insepa- 
rable from  Matter,  then  it  follows  also  that  the  one  whole 
incompressible  elastic  Medium,  considered  as  material,  must 
be  conceived  also  as  intensive  and  extensive  Magnitude. 
And  we  should  then  have  Essence  in  a  state  of  action  as  a 
one  and  inseparable  Whole,  an  absolute  Totality  of  real 
Being ;  and  the  term  Essence  would  be  but  another  name 
for  Matter  and  Gravity,  Quantity  and  Potential,  only  that 
the  ordinary  conception  of  the  reality  would  need  to  be 
somewhat  changed. 

In  this  consideration  of  Mass,  the  whole  physical  science 
of  matter  comes  to  our  aid :  it  resolves  masses  of  all  kinds 
into  molecules,  simple  or  compound.  No  certain  demonstra- 
tion is  yet  made,  perhaps,  of  the  inner  constitution  of  the 
molecules.  On  this  point  science  seems  to  be  hovering  be- 
tween  some  metaphysical  conception  of  atoms  (whereof  no 
sensible  or  physical  observation  is  possible),  or  some  theory 
of  ethereal  globules,  eddies,  or  rings  in  the  ffither,  or  some 
conception  of  a  continuous  essence.  Upon  the  theory  of  a 
one  whole  medium,  a  mass  or  body  is  to  be  considered  as 
made  up  of  a  vast  number  of  infinitesimal  particles  or  por- 
tions of  substance,  which  derive  their  forms  from  their  mo- 
tions, and  have  their  existence  as  such  in  the  one  whole 
essential  medium,  and  are  formed  out  of  its  substance, 
whether  that  substance  be  conceived  as  atomic  or  continu- 
ous. What  lies  beyond  this  one  whole  of  actual  Essence  ? 
From  Professor  Newcomb  we  have  the  suggestion  that  the 
star  Groombridge^  is  moving  directly  across  our  sidereal 

^  Star  No.  1820  of  Groombridge's  Catalogue,  of  the  6th  or 7th mag., 
in  the  constellation  of  the  Qieat  Bear :  it  moves  at  the  rate  of  7  min. 
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world  with  such  velocity  and  momentam  that  not  all  the 
atti'actions  of  all  the  other  stars  can  arrest  its  coarse,  and 
that  it  will  move  on  forever  in  the  same  direction,  and  so,    V)'^^'^^" 
of  coarse,  move  on  eternally  into  the  abyss  of  Nothingness.  » f  * 

This  might  be  at  least  conceivable  to  the  imagination  on  the  ''  ' 
atomic  theory ;  and  in  one  sense  it  might  be  trae  enoagh, 
but  perhaps  not  in  the  sense  supposed.  On  this  new  theory 
of  a  one  whole  medium,  or  a  continuoos  substance,  on  arriv- 
ing at  the  utmost  limit  of  the  one  whole  £ssenee,  the  sepa- 
rate and  special  motions  of  the  particles  whereof  the  star  is 
made  up  would  absolutely  cease  as  such ;  their  substances 
and  motions  would  simply  lapse  and  return  into  the  Whole 
as  a  whole  ;  whereby  the  particular  body  or  star  would  in- 
deed vanish  utterly  as  such  into  that  same  abyss  of  Nothing- 
ness, and  thus  truly  arrive  at  Infinity ;  while  none  of  its 
real  substance,  none  of  its  actual  or  potential  energy,  would 
be  lost.  It  would  simply  be  transformed  from  the  particu- 
lar into  the  whole  and  universal  whence  it  came. 

.  We  might  as  well  imagine  that  a  wave  could  jump  out  of 
the  ocean  into  the  air  as  that  this  one  portion  of  the  whole 
essence  could  thus  leap  forth  into  the  absolute  Immensity. 
The  scientific  theory  of  molecules  as  eddies  or  rings  of  sub- 
stance, deriving  their  forms  from  their  motions,  is  much 
more  in  conf oiinity  with  sound  philosophical  principles  than 
that  of  atoms  or  masses  as  absolutely  discrete  ones  in  a  void. 
So  far  as  Hegel  gave  countenance  to  the  idea  of  such  wholly 
discrete  ones,  he  was  in  contradiction  to  his  own  fundamen- 
tal theory  of  the  absolute  Notion.  Probably  he  did  not 
mean  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  the  ones  were  abso- 
lutely discrete,  but  discrete  only  in  some  such  sense  as  that 
in  which  molecules  as  whirling  eddies  or  rings  are  conceived 
as  partially  discrete  forms  of  the  one  continuous  Essence. 
In  mathematical  phrase,  zero  and  infinity  evidently  sig- 

of  arc  per  ann.,  and  to  reach  the  Belt  of  Orion  (90°)  will  take  46,000 
years,  says  Professor  R.  S.  Ball  (Story  of  the  Heavens,  London  and 
New  Yozk,  1885,  p.  429). 
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nify  the  same  thing.  The  mathematician  drops  the  subject 
just  there :  he  does  not  concern  himself  to  inquire  further 
what  it  is,  or  what  it  means.  For  him  it  is  enough  that 
when  mass  (or  quantity)  and  potential  diminish  to  infinity, 
there  is  absolutely  nothing  left  of  either  for  him  to  deal 
with  in  respect  of  the  special  affair  he  has  in  hand.  The 
total  cessation  of  all  Essence  and  Power  would  leave  noth- 
ing behind  but  absolute  Rest  or  Nothingness ;  and  necessa- 
rily, upon  this  theory,  such  total  Rest  would  simply  express 
the  utter  annihilation  or  non-existence  of  all  real  Essence, 
Matter,  Mass,  Quantity,  and  Potential.  This  result,  how- 
ever conceivable  to  the  imagination,  if  not  impossible  in 
real  truth,  is  certainly  as  directly  contrary  to  the  undenii^ 
ble  fact  that  the  universe  exists,  as  it  is  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  indestructibility  of  matter,  or  the  conservation  of  energy. 
The  one  whole  mass  or  quantity  of  essence  and  energy  may 
be  conceived  as  being  in  a  state  of  intensive  strain  or  stress 
in  the  Whole,  without  any  actual  movement :  it  might  pos- 
sibly be  in  a  perfect  equilibrium  of  stationary  balance.  There 
might  be  strain  within  without  actual  motion,  either  in  re- 
spect of  the  whole  or  in  respect  of  any  part.  It  is  at  least 
conceivable  that  the  one  whole  medium  should  stand  in  such 
perfect  equilibrium  of  apparent  Rest,  though  in  a  state  of 
intensive  strain :  it  would  be  a  system  in  which  the  forces 
balance  each  other.  The  whole  really  existent  Essence,  in 
such  case,  would  be  in  the  state  of  merely  potential  (t.  e. 
possible)  energy  as  distinguished  from  actual  or  "  kinetio  " 
energy,  which  is  defined  by  Maxwell  as  "  the  energy  of  a 
moving  body."  As  such  Whole,  it  must  necessarily  stand 
still :  it  could  have  no  motion  of  translation,  since,  being  the 
whole  actuality  of  real  existence,  there  could  not  possibly 
be  anything  else  or  other  than  itself  whereby  it  might  be 
moved.  In  such  state  of  perfect  equilibrium  within  itself, 
there  could  be  no  motion,  no  kinetic  energy,  in  any  part 
of  it.  If  kinetic  energy  occurred  in  any  part,  there  would 
necessarily  arise  a  state  of  special  stress  and  a  special  quan- 
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tity  of  force  producing  motion  in   the   part  moving;  and 
that  movement  might  become   externally  manifest.      The 
moving  portion  would  necessarily  be  measured  out  of  the 
standing  Whole  into  the  limitations  of  Time  and  Space,  as 
a  wave  is  limited  out  of  the  whole  ocean.     It  would  neces- 
sarily be  a  movement  in  time  and  space,  and  would  there- 
fore be  measurable  in  terms  of  time  and  space.   Electro-mo- 
tive force,  electric  quantity,  electric  potential,  and  indeed 
all  electrical  phenomena,  are  treated,  in  the  new  method, 
as  exhibitions  of  local  or  special  states  of  stress  in  the  one 
whole  medium.     The  point  or  line  where  such  stress  should 
begin  to  arise  in  the  Whole,  and  become  apparent  as  par- 
ticular, would   simply  mark  the   beginning   of   tlie   actual 
movement  into  a  state  of  special  stress,  where  it  would  be- 
gin to  be  distinguishable  from  the  zero  of  the  equilibrium  of 
stationary  balance  in  the  whole,  or  no  special  movement ; 
and  when  the  particular  movement   should  again  subside 
into  the  previous  state  of  perfect  equilibrium  in  the  whole, 
the  last  vanishing  point  or  line  of  the  sensible  movement 
would  simply  express  the  zero  of  infinity  or  nothingness  into 
which  that  special  Potential  and  its  Quantity  had  vanished. 
That  equilibrium  of  stationary  balance,  which  is  the  zero  of 
infinity  for  the  special  stress  or  quantity,  is  also  that  same 
equilibrium    of  the  Whole  which  is  infinity,  in   the   same 
sense,  for  the  one  whole  medium  :  it  is  the  equilibrium  (or 
Modality)  of  that  same  whole  essence  and  power  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  special  within  itself,  and  also  itself  as  a  Whole, 
eternally,  out  of  the  abyss  of  Nothingness  or  mere  empty 
Possibility.     Really,  the  special  quantity  and  its  potential 
have  not  gone  into  Nothingness,  but  have  simply  returned 
into  identity  with  the  whole  as  such,  whereby  the  particular 
exhibition  only  has  actually  vanished  as  such. 

A  state  of  special  stress  may  very  well  exist  in  some  part 
or  portion  of  the  whole  medium,  without  necessarily  extend- 
ing to  the  whole  as  such.  A  one  and  universal  Whole  of  real 
Essence  and  Power  may  readily  be  conceived  as  being  in  it- 
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self  a  stable  standing  All,  while  there  is,  at  the  same  time, 
movement  within  it  in  respect  of  any  part ;  and  such  part 
may  be  in  movement,  or  in  a  state  of  apparent  rest  as  the 
result  of  an  equilibrium  of  stationary  balance  therein.  The 
one  whole  Essence  might  indeed  be  conceived  as  standing 
in  stable  equilibrium  throughout  its  whole  Quantity.  Once 
in  such  a  state,  it  could  never  move,  nor  be  moved,  since 
nothing  conceivable  else  would  exist  whereby  it  might  be 
moved.  Such  hypothesis  would  be  contrary  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  manifestly  movement  or  life  throughout  the  whole 
of  Nature.  The  Whole  must  therefore,  in  fact,  be  eternally 
in  a  state  of  unstable  equilibrium ;  and  it  may  very  well  be 
such  that  the  slightest  possible  exertion  of  force  may  give 
it  motion  in  respect  of  some  part.  When  Homer's  Zeus 
held  aloft  the  scales  of  justice,  the  least  conceivable  over- 
weight turned  the  balance.  "  The  equilibrium  of  chaos  " 
(says  a  learned  mathematician)  ''  must  be  the  unstable 
equilibrium  of  organic  life  :  "  T^dthout  it,  ^'  chaos  could  not 
take  the  first  step  towards  cosmos.  .  .  .  Where  there  is 
life,  there  must  be  motion  as  well  as  rest ;  and  those  are 
the  conditions  best  adapted  to  life  in  which  there  is  the 
greatest  facility  both  for  rest  and  for  motion."  ^  Beat  here 
means  the  equilibrium  of  stationary  balance,  not  absolute 
Rest. 


,^ 


i 


§  2.   A  One  Whole  necessary  —  Ideality  in  Science. 

The  real  substance  of  an  absolute  Whole  of  Essence  is 
logically  necessary  as  the  ground  of  action  in  any  part,  or 
movement  in  any  portion,  since  there  can  be  no  action  with- 
out reaction.  Of  this  necessary  truth  Plato  and  Aristotle 
were  clearly  sensible ;  and  so,  with  them,  there  was  move- 
ment only  in  the  standing  All,  or  motion  in  the  Immov- 
able. The  physiological  brain-theory  of  mind  proceeds  upon 
the   same   fundamental   conception   when   it   supposes   im- 

^  Ideality  in  the  Physical  Sciences,  by  Benjamin  Peirce,  Boston,  1883, 
pp.  77,  78. 
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pressions   on   separate  or  distinct  paiis,  convoludons,  or 
plexuses  of  the  brain-stmctore,  which  is  anatomically  an 
organic  whole ;  smd  the  impressions  act  against  the  resist- 
ance or  reaction  of  the  parts  and  of  the  whole.    The  Whole 
is  conceived  here  as  an  absolute  standing  All  (in  reference 
to  the  immediate  matter  in  hand),  in  which  is  the  reaction 
against   the  specific   sense  -  impression  from  without;   and 
then,  if  there  results  any  disturbance  of  exact  equilibrium, 
there  is  movement  in  some  part*  and  in  some  direction,  or 
in  some  manner  as  reflex  action  ;  that  is,  there  is  motion  in 
the   immovable   or  the  unmoved.      There  is  nothing  here 
(if  we  consider  the  organization  in  its  whole  truth  to  the 
very  bottom  of  its  substance,  form,  and  life)  to  preclude  the 
presence  of  conscious,  knowing  intelligence  and  will   in  a 
certain  partial,  limited,  and  special  way  ;  and  all  together 
might    properly  bb  called  the  Mind  or  SouL     When   the 
same  theory  is  applied  to  the  absolute  One  and  All  of  the 
universe  and  taken  universally,  what  should  hinder  the  ac- 
tion and  reaction  between  whole  and  parts  being  attended 
with  intelligence,  conscious  knowing,  and  will,  not  as  sepa- 
rate, or  distinct  parts,  but  as  different  aspects  of  the  one  in- 
separable Whole,  the  absolutely  knowing  Essence  ?     IntelH- 
gence  is  knowing,  and  knowing  is  consciousness,  and  move- 
ment under  these  is  Will.     The  mental  physiologist  regards  /' 
the  brain  only  as  a  physical  structure,  acting  upon  median-  | 
ical  principles :  he  probably  regards  the  universe,  in  like  ' 
manner,  as  an  organic  machine,  acting  or  operating  only  as  * 
an  unconscious  mechanism.     In  both  cases,  the  underlying 
activity  or  life,  as  well  as  the  conscious  knowing  intelligence, 
is  left  out,  omitted,  ignored,  suppressed.     While  the  parts 
have  a  certain  fixed  determination  of  permanent  form  and 
nature  as  such,  the  whole  as  such  (and  otherwise  than  as 
so  temporarily  determined)  may  be  an  immovable  standing 
All ;  while,  in  respect  of  all  parts  within  the  whole,  there  is 
a  certain  mobility  or  freedom  of  motion,  reacting  upon  the 
whole,  or  upon  the  fixed  parts,  when  in  any  of  them  an 
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actual  movement  takes  place,  under  the  knowing  Will  which 
resides  in  the  immovahle  All,  in  its  freedom  as  such,  only 
limited  and  restrained  in  just  so  far  as  any  parts  continue 
determined  and  fixed,  and  only  while  fixed ;  for  as  Will 
the  Whole  is  self-determining  in  reference  to  the  movahle 
parts  which  are  subject  to  change,  or  are  permanent,  accord- 
ing to  the  universal  plan  and  purpose  of  the  creative  Intelli- 
gence. Any  determined  part  may  have,  for  any  period  of 
time,  an  unaltered  determinateness  and  persistence  of  form 
and  nature  ;  and  then  it  will  have  within  itself  and  as  such, 
apparently,  all  the  external  characters  of  a  blind  machine. 
Then,  like  a  machine,  its  motive-power  may  lie  outside  of 
it  and  not  in  it.  But  in  the  immovable  standing  All  there 
resides  an  internal  movement,  action,  or  life,  —  a  motive- 
power  which  is  in  it  and  not  outside  of  it.  In  this  it 
differs  from  a  physiological  brain-machine,  or  any  other 
conceivable  mechanism  in  which  a  self-moving  power  (or 
internal  movement)  is  left  out  and  ignored. 

What  the  zero  of  infinity  is  for  any  state  of  special  stress, 
it  is  also  that  same,  and  in  the  same  sense,  for  the  whole 
Medium,  considered  as  the  eternally  standing  All  of  real 
Essence,  whatever  movement  may  reside  within  it  in  respect 
of  its  several  parts  or  aspects.  What,  then,  is  this  infinity, 
or  what  can  it  possibly  be,  but  the  absolutely  void -abyss  of 
Nothingness,  in  or  out  of  which,  or  other  than  which,  the 
one  whole  Medium  is  to  be  conceived  as  bounded,  or  as 
simply  distinguishable  from  the  Nothingness?  And  here, 
again,  we  are  brought  back  to  the  metaphysical  consider- 
ations which  have  already  been  discussed.  Such  absolute 
All  of  Essence  and  Power  must  be  taken  as  an  absolute 
Fact ;  if  not  as  a  necessary  truth,  at  least  as  an  undeniable 
and  indubitable  reality.  When  the  question  is  of  its  ori- 
gin, the  answer  can  only  be,  that  it  is  neither  conceivable 
nor  possible  that  it  could  ever  have  had  a  beginning  at  all, 
or  will  ever  have  an  end :  it  is  simply  the  eternal  truth. 
It   may  properly  be  said  to  be  infinite   in  respect  of  its 
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eternal  subsistence   and  duration,  and  in  respect  of  that 
infinitely  movable  boundary  of  limitation  which  is  its  mo- 
dality ;  but  it  cannot  be  infinite  in  respect  of  the  exten-  \ 
sion  into  the  void  Immensity ;  for  if  it  were  to  be  conceived  i 
thus  as  infinite  in  respect  of  the  total  Quantity  as  intensive 
and  extensive  Magnitude,  it  would  be  absolutely  without 
limit  of  determination  or  boundary  in  a  spacial  sense,  filling    ' 
Immensity ;  and  in  such  case  it  would  be  necessarily  identi-    ^ 
cal  with  Nothingness  or  utter  annihilation.     Such  an  imag-  ' 
ination  would  abolish  the  whole  Actuality.     It  would  be  an 
inconceivable  and  absurd  contradiction.     Not  that  Essence 
could  be,  or  ever  was,  limited,  bounded,  determined,  or  re- 
strained by  the  Void  as  an  opposing  entity  or  energy,  but 
that  it  is  absolutely  self-limited,  se]{-<;ontained,  and  self-ex- 
istent by  itself  alone  in  or  out  of  the  fathomless  abyss  of 
Nothingness  other  than  itself ;  and  that  this  abyss  of  empti- 
ness merely  expresses  the  Possibility  of  the  absolute  Reality 
and  of  its  Modality  as  such.     It  really  fills  all  Space,  but  /  ^ 
not   all   Immensity.      Whether  we   call  it  the   one  whole 
Medium,  the  one  whole  Mass,  or  the  one  whole  actual  and 
potential  Quantity,  or  the  logical  Notion,  it  really  makes  no 
difference  but  in  name.     In  either  case  the  thing  remains 
just  what  it  is  and  as  it  is.     It  may  be  said  to  dwell  in 
Eternity :  its  Essence  and  Life  are  eternal  and  absolute. 

The  question  is  precisely  the  same  for  the  mathematical 
physicist  that  it  is  for  the  metaphysician :  it  can  be  resolved 
by  either  only  upon  the  assumption  or  acceptance  of  the 
absolute  Fact  and  the  necessary  truth  of  the  Fact.  When 
this  mathematical  theory  is  applied  to  the  whole  Medium  as 
a  whole,  it  must  necessarily  assume  the  existence  of  a  total 
Quantity  and  Potential,  or  a  total  Mass  and  force  of  Gravity. 
On  the  maxim  of  the  inseparability  of  Energy  from  Matter, 
of  Potential  from  Quantity,  the  hypothesis  of  a  single  body 
or  part  of  the  whole  becoming  absolutely  severed  from  the 
rest,  and  moving  off  by  itself  into  the  void  abyss  of  Nothing- 
ness, would  be  contradictory,  impossible,  and  quite  absurd. 
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/I   1 4  «  '    ^^  short,  the  new  theory  is  an  absolate  ref atation  and  dis- 
*'    '  i{  claimer  of  the  atomic  theory  altogether.     It  is  plainly  so 

intended  by  its  illastrious  authors.  The  mathematical  as- 
sumption of  a  diminution  of  Potential  to  zero  or  infinity  is, 
at  the  same  time,  necessarily  an  assumption  also  of  the  pos- 
sible diminution  of  Quantity  or  Mass  to  infinity  or  zero; 
and  the  theory,  as  applied  to  the  one  whole  Medium  as  a 
Whole,  presupposes  and  necessarily  involves  the  conception 
of  the  possibility  of  the  whole  Totality  of  real  Essence  being 
reduced  to  zero  or  utter  annihilation ;  but,  by  the  settled 
maxim  of  science  which  asserts  the  indestructibility  of  Mat- 
ter, or  the  Conservation  of  Energy,  such  a  result  for  the 
whole  Reality  as  a  whole  is  impossible  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
What  is  in  fact  possible  is  only  that  a  single  body  or  portion 
of  the  Whole  may  diminish  to  zero  and  vanish  as  such  into 
Nothingness ;  not  by  any  means  that  the  Quantity,  Mass, 
Matter,  or  Medium  (by  whichever  name  it  may  be  called), 
involved  and  contained  in  that  body  or  portion,  is  in  fact 
annihilated,  but  only  that  it  has  subsided,  or  has  been  with- 
drawn out  of  the  special  form  or  particular  mode  of  man- 
ifestation, and  has  lapsed  or  fallen  back  into  the  Whole 
again ;  whereby,  not  its  Essence,  but  only  its  speciaUty  of 
form  and  mode  of  exhibition,  has  vanished  and  disappeared. 
This  is  simply  the  Hegelian  category  of  the  Becoming  and 
Departing  of  Particulars  in  the  Universality  of  the  one 
eternal  Whole. 

Still,  what  is  meant  by  saying  that  matter,  or  the  stars,  or 
the  aether,  or  the  one  whole  elastic  medium,  fills  all  space  ? 
Evidently,  nothing  more  than  this,  that  Space  is  coextensive 
with  the  one  whole  of  Essence  which  fills  it.  Beyond  that 
is,  properly,  not  Sjjace,  but  only  the  void  Immensity,  which 
is  to  be  truly  conceived  as  merely  the  empty  Possibility 
of  the  space  or  spaces  which  are  filled.  As  such  empty 
possibility,  it  remains  forever  the  same  in  itself,  whether 
filled  or  not.  The  ambiguity  of  the  terms  Time  and  Space 
in  our  language,  and  the  confusion  of  ideas  thence  arising. 
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has  already  been  dwelt  upon.  Properly  Space  (a  space)  is 
only  so  much  of  the  absolute  Immensity  as  is  actually  filled, 
or  occupied,  by  some  existent  reality  of  being  or  essence. 
It  may  thus  appear  that  there  is  an  infinity  of  the  Lnmensity 
in  reference  to  the  actually  filled  Space  or  Spaces ;  and  an 
infinity  of  eternal  subsistence  in  reference  to  actual  times, 
which  are  carved  out  of  £temity  as  spaces  are  carved  out  of 
Immensity,  is  quite  conceivable  and  rational.  Having  once 
an'ived  at  this  comprehensive  conception  of  the  one  absolute  \^^^^JzJ 
All  of  Essence  and  Energy,  the  questions  that  remain  must  ^  t-r-^-^  J) 
concern  the  internal  constitution  and  nature  of  the  one 
Whole  itself  and  the  external  manifestation  of  it.  The 
mathematical  physicist  chiefly  concerns  himself  witli  the 
external  manifestation  as  seen  from  the  outside,  as  it  were : 
the  metaphysician  more  especially  considers  the  internal 
constitution,  and  the  mode,  manner,  relations,  necessities,  and 
laws  of  its  action  and  operation  as  such  absolutely  existent 
Reality.  The  one  can  no  more  exclude,  or  dispense  with, 
the  internal  metaphysics,  than  can  the  other  ignore  the  ex- 
ternal physics.  In  general,  the  physicist  contents  himself 
with  declaring  the  results  of  his  observation:  his  thought, 
his  metaphysical  theories,  beyond  that,  he  keeps  to  liimself,  •  ' 

or   only   states   them   as   provisional  working   hypotheses,    ^i' .  > 
Really,  his  main  object,  the  main  drift  of  all  his  work,  is  the  f  ^. 
verification  of  internal  theory  by  external  fact.     The  meta-'    ''\i' 
physician  can  no  more  neglect  the  science  of  Nature  and  ^*  ) 
fact  than  can  the  other  dispense  with  thought  or  metaphys-      <'^ 
ical  theory.     Of  an  inevitable  necessity,  the  two  classes  of    '" 
investigators  find  themselves  cooperating  with  each  other, 
and     continually   advancing,   to   one  and    the   same   end, 
namely,  an  intelligible   philosophy  of  the   universe.     The 
physicist  usually  states  his  views  in  terms  of  matter   and 
external  physics :  the  metaphysician  states  his  in  terms  of 
mind  and  mternal  metaphysics.    All  the  while  the  one  Reality 
remains  the  same  for  both :  it  is  just  what  it  is  and  as  it  is, 
in  whatever  aspect  it  may  be  contemplated,  in  whatever 
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terms  described  or  named,  or  in  whatever  manner  conceived 
and  stated.    The  mathematician  really  find&  himself  dealing 
with  metaphysical  categories,  and  endeavoring  to  bring  them 
within  the  reach  of  his  positive  methods ;  but  the  very  nature 
of  these  methods  precludes  the  possibility  of  his  doing  so 
completely.     His  one  whole  elastic,  incompressible  Medium 
involves  the  summary  category  of  Universality,  Speciality, 
Particularity,  and  Totality,  in  which   resides    an   internal 
activity  or  energy,  potential  or  kinetic.     Considering  the 
one  whole   as   indestructible   and   incompressible,  because 
eternal  and  necessary,  as  an  immovable  standing  All  because 
incapable  of  a  movement  of  translation  in  respect  of  the  void 
Immensity,  but  as  movable  within  itself  because  perfectly 
elastic,  an  eternal  Reciprocity  of  Action  and  Reaction,  or  an 
eternal  cycle  of  Causality,  may  become  comprehensible  and 
intelligible.     But,  whether  considered  physically  or  meta- 
physically, the  inseparable   unity   of   eternal  Essence  and 
eternal  Power  in  one  whole  has  to  be  assumed,  or  accepted, 
as  an  eternal  Fact  and  a  necessary  Truth.     And  there  is  a 
manifest  tendency  of  mathematical  physics  towards  a  purely 
metaphysical  conception  of  the  universe,  not  as  unsubstan- 
tial, unessential,  or  immaterial,  but  nevertheless  as  essen- 
tially real  and  intelligible,  and,  in  short,  as  identical  with 
absolute  Thought  in  which  the  Ideal  and  the  Real  are  but 
two  sides  or  aspects  of  one  and  the  same  absolute  Actuality. 
A  distinguished  mathematician  has  recently  treated  of 
**  Ideality  in  the    Physical   Sciences."  ^     He   pursues    the 
external  method  of  Science,  not  that  of  the  internal  and 
metaphysical  Logic.     He  discourses  of  the  material  "  Cos- 
mogony," not  directly  of  the  absolute  Ontology.     The  main 
scope  and  drift  of  his  philosophy  is  that  of  Locke  and  Kant, 
not  so  much  in  the  details  as  in  its  general  character  and 
method.     It  pursues  the  external  investigation  of  Nature  as 
actually  presented  to  human  observation,  and  analyzes  and 
measures,  until  the  whole  observable  material  world  is  re- 

^  Ideality  in  the  Phys.  Sciences,  by  Benjamin  Peirce,  Boston,  1883. 
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solFed  into  a  ^^primeTal  chaos"  of  gaseous  nebulosity,  or 
"an  all-per7ading  substance,  in  which  there  is  no  apparent 
stracture  nor  division  into  parts,  bat  the  same  monotonous 
uniformity    throughout."      But  this   apparent    uniformity 
"must  be  an  illusion;"  for,  if  it  were  perfectly  uniform 
and  simple,  '^  thei*e  could  be  no  internal  cause  which  could 
introduce  variety."    Such  uniform  chaos  could  not  be  visible 
even  as  nebulosity:  '* Inminousness,  however  feeble,  is  the 
residt  of  active  force."     Heat  is  force,  a  mode  of  motion. 
Light,  '*  the  first  visible  signal "  appearing  in  the  nebulous 
chaos  of  star-dust,  shows  the  existence  of  an  active,  crea- 
tive power  and  life  within  it,  and  ^*  the  morning  of  creation 
has  dawned."     From  this  beginning  the  author  proceeds  to 
trace  and  expound  the  Nebular  Theory  of  the  evolution  of 
the  Chaos  into  Nebula,  Star,  and  Planet.     The  mathemat- 
ical equation  of  Lagrange  (2P8pr=0)  is  found  to  embrace 
within    its   comprehensive  grasp  "  all  physical  forces  and 
phenomena,  possible  as  well  as  actual,  ideal  as  well  as  real ;" 
it  bi-ings   them  under  "the  magical  power  of  this  single 
formula,  which  is  capable  of  containing  the  complete  evolu- 
tionary history  of  the  material  universe  from  beginning  to 
end.      Man  first  wrote  it  down.     What  a  marvellous  proof 
of  his  ideality !     Could  he  read  all  tliat  is  contained  in  it,  he 
would  be  greater  than  one  made  in  the  image  of  his  Creator ; 
he   would  himself  be   omniscient."  ^      The   Ideality  here 
spoken  of  is  that  of  man :    nothing  definite  is  anywhere 
directly  said  of  the  universal  Ideality.     That  is  not  made 
the  subject  of  philosophical  discussion.    There  is  no  attempt 
at  a  logical  or  metaphysical  exposition  of  the  actual  constitu- 
tion and  nature  of  the  omniscient  Ideality.     Evidently  this 
was  no  part  of  the  author's  purpose.     Nevertheless  there 
is  a  clear  implication  that  there  must  be  in  this  evolution  of 
the  "  primeval  chaos "  into  material  worlds,  in  accordance 
with  the  Nebular  Theory,  an  Ideality  amounting  to  Omnis- 
cience, wherein  man  participates  so  far  that,  in  this  physical 

1  Ibid.  pp.  76,  77. 
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evolation  of  chaon  into  cosmos,  he  can  discover  an  Ideality 
like  his  own,  and  in  a  certain  measure  identical  with  it ; 
whereby  it  is  made  evident  that  man  is  capable  of  recogniz- 
ing the  Ideality  of  Nature  as  far  as  he  can  discover  and  see 
it  in  that  external  manner.  And  upon  this  ground  he  may 
justly  infer  that  there  must  be,  and  probably  is,  an  omnis- 
cient Ideality  within  and  beyond  the  Chaos,  which  is  con- 
ducting, directing,  and  guiding  the  evolutionary  process, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Nebular  Theory ;  and  so,  for  one 
thing,  that  the  chaos  and  the  Jehovistic  fiat  Creator  of  the 
biblical  Grenesis  may  have  a  sublime  truth  in  it,  and  indeed 
be  a  miraculous  Revelation ;  all  which  will  be  very  satisfac- 
tory to  a  Christian  audience.  But  philosophy  cannot  be 
content  either  with  such  a  Chaos,  or  with  such  a  Creator. 
The  argument  is  good :  the  facts  do  indeed  furnish  a  solid 
ground  of  inference  to  the  truth  of  such  an  Ideality.  But 
in  this  way  it  cannot  be  anything  more  than  an  inference. 
Such  is  the  scope  of  Kant,  who  denied  the  possibility  of  an 
h  ^priori  proof  of  the  existence  of  God,  and  taught  that  such 
knowledge  could  only  be  an  inference  from  Nature  (or  also 
from  Revelation)  in  the  exercise  of  the  practical  Reason 
upon  the  problem.^ 

How  far  physical  science  may  yet  be  able  to  penetrate 
into  the  obscurity  and  chaos  of  these  primitive  forms  of 
substance,  or  to  follow  up  towards  its  source  the  interior  ac- 
tive power,  which  thus  shows  itself  in  luminous  nebulosity  in 
all  the  realms  of  the  visible  heavens,  or  as  light  in  a  super- 
heated gas,  or  as  an  evolutionary  process,  still  remains  to  be 
seen.  Meanwhile  philosophy  may  be  content  to  pursue  its 
own  logical  and  metaphysical  method,  whereby  only  man 
may  ever  expect  to  gain  an  inside  view  of  the  actual  consti- 
tution and  true  nature  of  the  absolute  and  omniscient 
Ideality,  and  of  its  ideal  and  actual  Evolution  into  a  created 
world. 

^  But  it  seems  that,  at  a  later  period,  Kant  himself  abandoned  this 
position.     See  Dr.  Stuckenbeig's  Life  of  Kanty  London,  1882. 
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The  atomic  tiheory  tacitly  aBBumes  and  admitB  that  the 
atom  ia  necessarily  a  one  whole  thing  hy  itself  considered. 
In  the  Newtonian  hypothesis,  this  atom  is  assumed  to  he  a 
hard  impenetrable  mass,  though  so  small  as  to  be  barely 
distingnishable  from  a  mathematical  point  or  mere  zero. 
It  is  thus  arbitrarily  made  a  unit  for  mathematical  purposes. 
It  is  tacitly  assumed  to  be  a  continuous  substance,  or  no 
inquiry  is  made  whether  it  is  or  not ;  but  this  character  of 
being  a  continuous  matter,  and  also  being  a  whole  thing,  is 
neglected  or  lost  sight  of.  In  truth,  there  would  seem  to  be 
really  no  difference  here,  and  no  contradiction  to  the  doc- 
trine of  a  one  continuous  Essence  ;  for  atoms,  taken  theoret- 
ically as  mathematical  points,  do  not  necessarily  imply  or 
assume  actual  masses  of  disintegrate  matter,  however  small, 
but  merely  imaginary  points  only  in  a  continuous  essence, . 
or,  for  mathematieal  purposes,  it  amounts  to  the  same  thing. 
It  is  simply  assumed  to  be  a  reality  as  defined ;  and  being 
hard,  no  elasticity  is  possible  within  it ;  and  consequently 
elasticity  is  assumed  to  consist  in  some  sort  of  repulsion  and 
compression  between  the  atoms,  which  move  in  a  certain 
mean  path  of  vibration,  opposed  to  eompression,  attraction, 
or  gravitation.  Both  repulsion  and  attraction  are  some- 
times conceived  as  acting  through  a  void  at  a  distance.  As 
a  mean  path  of  heated  particles  in  a  state  of  vibration,  the 
elasticity  may  consist  in  an  alternate  expansion  and  com- 
pression among  the  particles.  Wholes  are  conceived  as 
numerical  aggregates  of  the  unitary  atoms  or  particles. 
On  this  theory,  if  all  the  atoms  in  the  universe  were  aggre- 
gated into  one  mass,  it  would  of  course  be  an  aggregate 
only,  not  a  true  whole.  Such  units  and  abrogates  are  no 
doubt  convenient  for  mathematical  purposes,  because  as 
numerical  they  are  thus  brought  within  the  reach  of  the 
mathematician's  methods  of  numbering  and  measuring.  But 
the  whole  assumption  is  manifestly  a  fiction.  The  necessary 
truth  that  was  involved  in  his  atom,  as  conceived,  is  omitted 
and  disregarded ;  namely,  that  it  was  not  only  a  point,  or  a 
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severed  unit  of  continuous  matter,  but  was  also  a  one  whole 
thing ;  and  this  was  really  the  most  important  part  of  the 
affair.  If  he  had  proposed  to  consider  the  whole  universe 
as  a  one  whole  atom,  obviously  it  would  have  been  neces- 
sary for  him  to  deduce  all  the  parts  and  particulars  of  the 
universe  from  that  one  whole ;  and  his  inquiries  must  have 
been  turned  to  the  interior  constitution  of  the  atom  itself : 
he  must  have  considered  in  what  manner  it  was  possible 
that  such  a  one  continuous  whole  could  distribute  itself  into 
parts  and  particles,  while  still  remaining  the  same  whole 
and  all  that  it  was  before.  He  seeks  to  escape  from  the 
entanglements  of  metaphysics  by  summarily  rejecting  this 
inquiry  altogether,  and  proceeds  to  look  only  at  the  outside 
of  his  atom  ;  and  upon  this  assumption,  there  is,  of  course, 
.  no  other  possible  way  for  him  to  get  a  universe  at  all  but 
by  further  assuming  an  infinite  multiplicity  of  atoms,  self- 
existent  in  a  void,  and  acting  upon  each  other  at  a  distance, 
and  aggregated  into  masses  of  all  sizes  from  molecules  to 
suns ;  and  for  a  Creator,  either  to  reject  the  notion  alto- 
gether, or  to  borrow  from  his  fancy,  or  his  Bible,  some 
fantastic  idea  of  a  Jehovistic  immaterial  Spirit  outside  the 
Universe,  sole  tenant  of  the  void  emptiness  aforesaid,  and 
a  visionary  dream  of  absolute  Power  and  absolute  Will. 
Having  thus  obtained  bodies^  all  further  dealing  with  them 
regards  them  externally  as  bodies.  In  this  external  method, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  the  internal  nature  of  the  atom,  or  of 
matter  in  itself,  will  be  regarded  as  unknown  and  perhaps 
unknowable,  and  any  inquiry  concerning  it  will  be  deemed 
vain  and  useless,  that  is,  for  him,  metaphysical.  But  to  the 
thought  which  seeks  to  penetrate  to  a  thorough  comprehen- 
,  sion  of  the  real  truth,  this  question  of  the  inner  constitution 
j  must  be  the  same  whether  it  concerns  the  least  possible  atom, 
!  or  a  mass  as  large  as  the  earth.  If  the  Whole  matter  of  the 
universe  be  considered  as  a  one  whole,  the  problem  will  be, 
in  what  manner  it  is  possible  or  conceivable  that  the  one 
Whole  can  be  so  absolutely  constituted  in  its  own  nature  as 
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to  be  at  once  an  immovable  standing  All  and  capable  of  aa 
interior  movement  of  differentiation,  distinction,  distribution, 
or  evolution  into  parts  and  particulars,  throughout  the  uni- 
versal variety  ;  and  this  is  the  undertaking  of  the  metaphys- 
ical Logic.  The  assumption  that  all  matt^^r  eternally  exists 
as  a  one  whole  and  continuous  Essence,  which  is  in  itself 
both  Essence  and  Energy,  is  as  legitimate,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  say  the  least,  as  the  contrary  assumption  of  an 
indefinite  number  of  disintegrate  particles,  each  one  of  which 
contains  within  itself  an  energy  of  attraction  or  repulsion  at 
a  distance  through  a  void.  But  it  is  the  more  philosophical, 
because  the  more  rational  and  intelligible  ;  for  in  this  way 
the  universe  is  at  least  capable  of  being  conceived  in  such  ; 
manner  as  to  solve  the  problem,  and  get  rid  of  the  incom-  | 
prehensible  and  inconceivable  absurdities  of  both  physics  \ 
and  metaphysics  as  commonly  taught.  The  atomic  theory, 
ignoring  this  inner  constitution,  reduces  the  universe  to  a 
world-machine:  the  logical  theory  demonstrates  that  the 
universe  is  a  one  whole  fissence  and  Power  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  be,  at  the  same  time,  a  knowing  Intelligence.  The 
new  mathematical  theory  seems  also  to  go  upon  the  concep- 
tion of  a  one  whole  medium  of  continuous  essence,  though 
it  is  not  distinctly  said  whether  it  be  conceived  as  continuous 
or  atomic.  For  the  strictly  mathematical  purposes,  it  may 
be  indifferent  which ;  but  still  the  medium  is  regarded  as 
material,  as  a  simple  and  same  substance,  and  as  elastic 
and  incompressible,  but  also  as  without  intelligence  in  it. 
The  logical  theory  differs  in  this,  that  it  would  raise  this 
conception  of  matter  to  the  height  of  an  Essence  which 
is  indeed  all  this  and  more,  namely,  conscious,  knowing 
Intelligence  also.  This  is  possible  on  the  theory  of  continu-  ' 
ity  ;  it  is  not  possible  on  the  other  assumption.  And  it  is 
precisely  on  this  point  of  difference  that  the  whole  question 
depends,  whether  the  Universe  is  a  blind,  perpetual-motion 
machine,  or  is  an  intelligent  Essence  and  a  Providence 
throughout.     Any  assumption  of  an  unessential,  inounaterial 
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Spirit  outside  this  whole  of  Essence,  or  other  than  it,  or 
(upon  the  other  theory)  other  than  the  atoms,  must  neces- 
sarily assert  the  identity  of  such  Spirit  with  the  absolute 
Nothingness.  In  truth,  such  a  conception  can  be  nothing 
else  or  other  than  an  empty  vision  of  the  ideal  fancy  which 
creates  it  It  is  thus  apparent  that  the  important  question 
of  all  is,  whether  such  a  conception  of  Essence  as  will  iden- 
,  tify  it  in  one  aspect  as  conscious  Mind  in  Nature,  and  in 
\  >^  I  another  aspect  as  the  unconscious  Matter  of  Nature,  —  as 
on  one  side  natural  or  material,  and  on  the  other  side  super- 
natural or  spiritual,  but  in  either  aspect  alike,  as  essential  and 
real,  as  both  ideal  and  actual, — is  possible  and  intelligible. 

What  we  call  light  is  demonstrated  to  depend  on  electro- 
mc^;netic  waves  or  oscillations,  in  an  elastic  ethereal  me- 
dium, which  must  certainly  extend  beyond  the  farthest  neb- 
ulosity which  the  telescope  or  the  spectroscope  can  disclose ; 
and  these  waves,  or  infinitesimally  small  stresses  in  the 
aether,  taken  up  (says  Tyndall)  from  the  short  and  quick 
vibrations  of  *'  the  intensely  heated  molecules  of  the  lumin- 
iferous  body,"  strike  upon  the  microscopic  rods  of  the  retina 
of  the  eye,  whence  the  impressions  are  transmitted  by  the 
finest  nerves  to  the  still  finer  tissues  of  the  convolutions  of 
sight  in  the  brain,  where  they  are  felt  by  that  cpnscious, 
perceiving  essence  and  power  which  we  call  the  fecial 
soul ;  and  the  sensation  is  by  the  thought,  and  with  the  aid 
of  all  the  senses  and  experience,  projected  backward  (as  it 
were)  and  outward  upon  its  sources  in  the  immense  dis- 
tances, and  is  recognized  as  light  proceeding  from  the  dis- 
tant objects,  thus  giving  us  knowledge  of  their  existence  as 
such,  whatever  their  own  internal  constitution  may  be,  and 
at  least  some  approxinaate  notion  of  their  directions,  dis- 
tances, and  places,  as  they  were  when  the  waves  took  their 
flight  some  two  or  three  thousand  years  before,  perhaps. 
The  direction  would  seem  to  be  determined  by  the  central 
line  of  the  travelling  radiation,  and  since  the  objects  them- 
selves are  at  varying  and  perhaps  very  great  distances  from 
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each  oiber  in  the  vaolt  of  the  sky,  the  angles  subtended  at  the 
eye  by  the  central  lines  of  the  raying  waves  are  of  different 
degrees,  diminishing  according  to  the  distance  of  the  object, 
until  they  become  so  indefinitely  small  that  the  finest  sense 
fx  instrument,  is  unable  to  distinguish  the  different  direc- 
tions from  one  and  the  same  direction ;  and  at  these  vast 
distances,  a  multitudinous  constellation  of  stars,  which  may 
really  be  at  great  distances  from  each  other,  are  seen  only 
as  one  continuous  blaze  of  light,  sometimes  so  feeble  as 
to  be  scarcely  visible,  called  a  nebula,  or  nebulosity.  And 
here  we  come  upon  a  like  order  of  conceptions  as  to  light 
as  we  do  as  to  matter,  and  we  are  left  in  doubt  whether  the 
light  comes  from  discrete  objects,  or  points,  from  a  gas, 
from  a  constellation  of  stars,  or  from  a  continuous  surface, 
as  also  in  the  case  of  matter,  whether  it  be  a  continuous 
substance  or  an  aggregation  of  discrete  atoms  or  particles 
of  essence.  The  same  would  be  true  if  the  object  were  in 
fact  a  nebula  of  superheated  gas,  consisting  of  closely  aggre* 
gated  particles ;  for  it  is  distance  that  makes  the  difference 
to  our  sight  between  the  size  of  a  star  and  the  size  of  an 
atom.  As  the  smaller  masses,  at  the  shortest  distance,  are 
imperceptible  to  sense,  even  in  the  microscope,  so  the  largest 
bodies,  as  they  recede  from  the  eye,  dwindle  (in  the  tele- 
scope, or  in  the  spectroscope), 

**  till  the  diminutioii 
Of  space  had  pointed  him  sharp  as  my  needle.*' 

What  distance  is  to  the  telescopic  seeing  for  the  largest 
mass,  that  same  thing  smallness  is  to  the  microscopic  seeing 
for  the  smallest  mass  at  the  shortest  distance,  namely,  the 
extreme  limit  of  sense-perception,  with  all  the  aid  that  in-  r*'^^ 

struments  can  furnish.  Man,  with  his  far-reaching  but  still  ' 
limited  sense -perception  and  his  all -reaching  intellectual 
conception,  finds  himself  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  uni- 
verse, his  outward  seeing  fixed  upon  the  external  and  natu- 
ral, and  his  inward  insight  upon  the  internal  and  supernat- 
ural. 
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§  3.  Thb  Earth  —  Bodies  —  Atoms  —  Gravitation  — 

Vis  Viva  —  Essence. 

Narrowing  our  view  to  those  objects  which  fall  more 
immediately  within  the  reach  of  our  senses  and  experience, 
we  may  begin  with  the  Earth  and  what  it  contains.  The 
accepted  theory  of  our  solar  system  is,  that  it  was  once  in 
the  condition  of  a  round  nebula.  In  the  process  of  conden- 
sation in  this  uniform  chaos  of  gaseous  material  (brought 
about  by  an  interior  active  power),  the  outermost  envelope 
became  separated  from  the  more  rapidly  condensing  interior, 
and  was  left  to  condense  more  slowly  by  itself  into  innu- 
merable small  masses,  which  held  their  course  around  the 
nucleus  in  various  orbits  and  planes,  until  finally  reduced 
into  meteoric  stones,  or  comets.  Other  outer  portions  were 
separated  in  like  manner  at  successive  periods,  and  took 
the  masses,  forms,  and  orbits  of  the  known  planets,  and 
among  the  rest  our  Earth  in  its  order ;  and  the  moons 
of  the  several  planets  were  formed  in  a  similar  way  from 
the  planetary  portions.  The  remainder  of  the  once  con- 
tinuous nebula  constitutes  the  sun,  the  central  star  of  the 
whole  system.  As  such,  it  is  supposed  to  have  a  motion  of 
translation  in  space  in  a  certain  direction  (apparently  to- 
wards the  constellation  Hercules)  ^  at  the  rate  of  2,000  miles 
an  hour,  and  probably  in  a  circular  orbit,  though  it  is  said 
that,  since  the  beginning  of  astronomy,  the  difference  of  its 
course  from  a  straight  line  has  been  too  small  to  come 
within  the  reach  of  observation :  other  stars  (and  indeed 
nearly  all)  are  also  observed  to  have  motions  of  translation, 
orbital  or  otherwise.  The  distances  between  these  stars  is 
something  immense,  or  almost  inconceivable  ;  yet,  on  the 
principle  of  gravity  which  declares  as  a  universal  law  that 
the  mutual  gravitation  of  all  bodies  in  the  universe  towards 
each  other  is  directly  as  the  mass  and  inversely  as  the  square 
of  the  distance,  these  distances  are  assumed  not  to  stretch 
out  to  infinity  where  such  gravitation  would  be  zero ;  but  in 
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practical  astronomy,  and  in  so  far  as  the  idea  of  one  body 
attracting  another  at  these  immense  distances  is  concerned, 
it  seems  to  be  treated  as  nothing. 

Moreover,  the  all-pervading  aBther  which  is  the  vehicle 
of  light  (or  electro-magnetic  waves)  from  the  remotest  visi- 
ble nebulosity  in  the  heavenly  vault,  and  in  which  all  known 
bodies  move  or  float,  must  form  a  connection  of  continuity 
of  some  potency  among  alL  At  least,  it  would  seem  to 
justify  us  in  considering  the  whole  material  and  sensible 
world  as  a  continuous,  connected,  and  interdependent  whole, 
rather  than  as  wholly  disintegrate  masses,  absolutely  dis- 
severed into  totally  independent  bodies  or  systems.  The 
conclusion  of  astronomers,  who  have  made  a  study  of  the 
meteors  which  fall  upon  the  Earth,  seems  to  be  that  they 
approach  from  such  directions  as  to  indicate  that  they  come 
from  regions  lying  beyond  the  orbits  of  the  planets,  and  that 
they  have  their  origin,  not  necessarily  from  the  farthest 
depths  of  cosmic  space,  but  more  probably  from  the  same 
nebula  as  the  rest  of  the  solar  system,  and  that  they  and  the 
gases  into  which  they  are  partly  converted  by  the  solar  heat, 
together  with  other  and  newer  bodies  and  the  gases  gener- 
ated by  the  sun,  constitute  the  sun's  corona ;  and  they  fall 
into  the  central  sun  and  upon  the  planets  from  these  out- 
lying orbits.  The  increase  of  mass  from  this  source  both 
for  the  sun  and  the  planets,  though  something  considerable 
since  their  first  formation,  has  the  effect,  it  seems,  only  to 
increase  the  eccentricity  of  the  planetary  orbits,  and  to  so 
small  an  amount  as  scarcely  to  be  perceptible  since  observa- 
tion began.  Besides  this  increase  of  mass,  it  is  estimated 
that  the  Earth  derives  about  as  much  heat  from  these  fall- 
ing meteors  as  it  does  from  the  sun*s  rays ;  and  still  further, 
they  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  principal  source  and 
means  whereby  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun  is  maintained. 
It  residts  from  the  Nebula  Theory  that  the  Sun  must  be 
a  gaseous  body  with  a  crust  of  denser  materials,  not  yet 
solidified,  though  possibly  in  a  liquid  state.     The  heat  of 
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the  condensing  star  increases  by  compression  as  it  con- 
denses, though  constantly  radiating  heat  into  space.  The 
snn's  photosphere  is  held  to  be  the  more  intensely  hot, 
luminous,  and  electric  by  reason  of  the  surface  consisting 
largely  of  the  heavier  metallic  vapors.  The  spectroscope 
identifies  many  of  these  metals  as  the  same  as  those  belong- 
ing to  the  Earth.  The  enormous  jets  of  vaporized  materials 
that  are  seen  to  be  thrown  up  to  a  great  height  from  the 
surface  of  the  sun  are  by  some  observers  attributed  to  the 
splashing  of  the  meteors  which  fall  into  that  body  with  a 
planetary  velocity  and  some  considerable  mass,  rather  than 
to  volcanic  outbursts  from  withiui  Their  motion  is  con- 
verted into  heat,  and  their  melted  and  vaporized  masses 
become  a  part  of  the  gaseous  star.  There  seems  to  be  noth- 
ing in  the  Nebular  theory  itself  that  need  preclude  its  appli- 
cation to  all  the  stars  of  the  sidereal  heavens. 

The  spectroscope  seems  likely  to  demonstrate  the  exist- 
ence in  the  sun  of  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  metals  and  simple 
elementary  substances  with  which  telluric  chemistry  has  to 
deal,  and  perhaps  even  more.  Under  the  intense  heat  of 
the  solar  surface,  which  is  doubtless  greater  than  we  have 
any  means  of  producing  on  the  earth,  it  is  rendered  proba- 
ble, if  not  certain,  that  dissociations  and  resolutions  of  what 
our  chemistry  regards  as  simple  elements  into  still  simpler 
forms  of  substance  may  take  place.  And  here  there  is 
room  for  the  suggestion,  which  receives  countenance  from 
several  branches  of  science,  that  a  heat  sufficiently  intense 
woidd  resolve  all  the  different  elements  into  the  condition 
of  the  sether  itself,  or  perhaps  into  some  still  simpler  sub- 
stance, or  even  at  last  into  one  and  the  same  identical  and 
continuous  Essence  whereof  the  substances  of  all  bodies 
whatever  are  actually  constituted.  Heat  is  motion,  and 
motion  is  moving  essence,  and  a  body  or  form  of  substance  is 
{  simply  a  temporarily  fixed  determination  of  moving  essence 
'  into  an  equilibrium  of  stationary  balance  for  the  time  being 
'  in  that  particular  Uiing.     This  determination  comes  from 
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the  inner  direction  and  source :  the  action  of  the  dissociat- 
ing heat  or  electricity,  the  mobilization  of  the  determined 
substances,  in  this  manner,  proceeds  from  the  external  di- 
rection, and  restores  them  to  their  former  condition  of  mov- 
ing essence,  which  is  invisible,  intangible,  insensible  to  the 
senses,  and  even  to  physical  observation,  perhaps.  This 
physical  process  of  formation  and  dissolution  may  be  con- 
templated as  the  external  exhibition  and  appearance  of  the 
inner  logical  dialectic  of  the  eternally  active  Essence  which 
constitutes  all  forms  of  substance  as  they  are. 

The  spectroscope  first  learned  to  distinguish  these  simple 
substances  by  experiments  on  the  materiab  found  here  upon 
the  Earth :  this  knowledge  becomes  the  ground  of  inference 
that  the  same  materials  exist  in  the  sun  and  stars.     As  an 
instrument  of   observation  in  connection  with  the  intense 
heat  of  dissociation,  whether  in  the  most  powerful  electric 
battery  or  in  the  sun,  the  spectroscope  seems  to  be  capable 
of  a  more  deeply  penetrating  search  into  the  composition 
of  bodies  and  the  nature  of  matter  than  any  other  mode  of 
chemical  analysis.     With   all   its  actual   methods,  chemis- 
try has  succeeded  in  resolving  all  known  earthly  materials 
into  some  sixty-two  or  more  simple  elements  or  forms  of 
substance.     The  gaseous  oxygen  has  been  compressed  and 
frozen  into  a  solid,  that  is,  into   a  temporarily  persistent 
form  of  mass,  under  certain  conditions  and  circumstances. 
The  gaseous  nitrogen  is  said  to  have  been  decomposed  into 
simpler  substances.    The  French  chemist,  Dumas,  has  dem- 
onstrated a  practical  substitution  of  the  molecules  of  one 
elementary  substance  in  place  of  those  of  another  in  the 
composition  of  certain  bodies  in  organic  chemistry,  —  a  fact 
tending  to  show  that  the  properties  or  qualities  of  bodies  de- 
pend on  the  forms,  arrangements,  and  combinations  of  the 
molecules  which  compose  them,  and  that  the  ultimate  atoms 
(perhaps,  if  there  are  any)  are  in  themselves  identical  in  re- 
spect of  form,  quantity,  and  quality.^     In  chemical  parlance, 

^  "Life  and  Scientific  Labors  of  Jean  Baptiste  Andr€  DumaSj  by  A. 
W.  Hoffmann  ("  Nature,**  extra  No.  Feb.  6,  1880). 
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the  molecule  seems  to  mean  a  very  small  particle  of  sub- 
stance, or  perhaps  the  shnplest  form  in  which  that  particular 
element  is  found  in  actual  chemical  analysis  ;  or  it  may  be 
sometimes  called  an  atom^  meaning  the  same  thing  as  in 
the  expression  ^^  atomic  weights  ; ''  or,  again,  the  term  atom 
may  be  employed  to  express  the  still  smaller  and  really 
imaginary  ultimate  particles  whereof  a  molecule  is  composed. 
In  this  use,  the  cutom,  is  not  actually  observable,  but  is  only 
intellectually  inferable  in  the  same  way  that  the  mathema- 
tician metaphysically  conceives  his  atoms  as  the  least  con- 
ceivable particles  of  substance  this  side  of  zero  or  no  sub- 
stance at  all,  or  as  purely  mathematical  points  in  a  continu- 
ous essence.  The  intellectual  inference  of  the  existence  of 
such  atoms  is  grounded  on  the  fact  that  such  an  hypothesis 
best  explains  the  phenomena  of  chemical  observation.  It  is 
obvious  that  it  may  do  this  in  a  way  analogous  to  that  in 
which  it  best  serves  the  purpose  of  the  mathematician  in 
his  work  of  numbering  and  measuring,  namely,  as  the  arti- 
ficial unit.  The  use  of  the  term  molecide  is  also  relative : 
it  may  mean  the  simplest  particle  or  form  of  any  given 
substance,  or  it  may  mean  an  aggregation  of  such  simplest 
molecules  into  one  united  mass  that  enters  as  such  into  the 
composition  of  a  body  as  an  elementary  constituent  of  it. 
Chemistry  demonstrates  that  some  bodies  ai*e  composed  in 
that  way.  This  conception  of  a  molecule  gets  still  farther 
away  from  our  special  purpose  here.  The  molecule,  in  its 
simplest  conception  as  the  smallest  observable  particle  of 
matter,  is  still  at  the  same  time  regarded  theoretically  as 
a  certain  aggregation  of  the  imaginary  ultimate  atoms  ; 
which,  again,  are  conceived  in  a  metaphysical  way,  that 
is,  they  are  cognizable  only  by  the  intellect.  And  this 
brings  us  back  to  the  purely  metaphysical  consideration  of 
the  nature  of  the  substance  or  matter,  and  to  the  question 
whether  matter  is  at  bottom  atomic  at  all,  or  is  not,  in  truth, 
a  continuous  essence. 

Returning  to   our  main   scope,  in   this   place,  we  may 
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remark  that,  if  it  were  settled  (and  sach  would  seem  to 
have  been  the  conclasion  of  Professor  B.  Peirce)  that  all 
meteoric  bodies  (even  the  comets)  that  approach  or  fall 
into  the  sun  or  planets  belong  to  oar  solar  system,  and  are 
parts  of  the  original  nebula  whence  it  has  come,  there 
would  then  be  no  fact  of  observation  which  could  famish 
evidence  that  additions  are  made  to  the  total  mass  of  the 
system  by  the  intrusion  of  other  bodies  from  the  exterior 
regions  of  cosmic  space,  or  from  other  stars  or  nebuke. 
The  fact  is  disputed  by  more  recent  authorities.  But  there 
still  remains  the  interstellar  tether,  which  comprises  the 
whole  sidereal  heavens  in  its  grasp,  contains  all  known 
stars,  comets,  nebulae  or  nebulosities,  and  pervades  all  bod- 
ies, blowing  through  their  pores  and  becoming  attached  to 
their  molecules  (according  to  Lodge  and  Fr^snel)  ;  out  of 
which  (as  seems  entirely  possible,  nay,  highly  probable, 
and  may  be  the  actual  truth  for  what  any  scientific  obser- 
vation can  show  to  the  contrary)  the  molecules,  or  the 
ultimate  atomic  particles  (such  as  they  may  be)  of  all  bod- 
ies whatever,  on  the  Earth  or  elsewhere,  are  formed  and 
constituted.  And  even  if  it  were  demonstrated  that  some 
comets  or  meteors  did  come  into  our  system  from  the  depths 
of  cosmic  space  beyond  it,  they  would  have  to  be  considered 
as  composed,  in  like  manner,  of  like  constituents,  and  as 
haying  also  been  formed  out  of  the  universal  aether  in  which 
(or  in  some  still  more  subtile  form  of  essence)  they  take 
their  enormous  flight. 

It  is  only  since  the  time  of  Copernicus  that  it  has  been 
scientifically  demonstrated  that  the  Earth  was  not  the  cen- 
tre of  the  solar  system,  and  that  the  central  sun,  carrying 
the  whole  system  with  it,  has  a  movement  of  translation 
among  the  stars  and  within  the  interstellar  aether.  The 
mathematicians  have  attempted  to  show  that,  upon  certain 
assumed  maxims  as  to  Mass,  Gravity,  and  Motion,  presumed 
to  be  fixed  and  eternal,  and  with  no  disturbance  from  with- 
out, the  solar  system  would  continue  to  run  forever  as  a 
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simple  mechanism :  Laplace  needed  no  God  to  make  his 
machine  go,  and  others  have  said  that  they  had  no  need  of 
the  hypothesis  of  any  additional  Vis  Viva,  or  any  active 
Intelligence,  to  keep  it  in  motion.  Le  Verrier's  new  planet, 
discovered  upon  some  degree  of  mathematical  prediction,  is 
taken  as  a  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the  mechanical  the- 
ory of  the  heavens,  and  as  giving  further  assurance  of  the 
-  general  stability  of  the  system.  But  the  later  developments, 
both  in  the  mathematics  of  Vis  Viva  and  in  observations 
of  the  starry  realms,  tend  to  show  that  such  stability  is 
very  far  from  being  either  necessary,  or  certain  to  be  eternal. 
The  assumed  data  did  not  necessarily  include  all  the  real 
facts :  very  important  truths  were  entirely  omitted  and  ig- 
nored. Such  neglect  lies  in  the  very  nature  of  the  math- 
ematical methods,  which  professedly  go  largely  upon  as- 
sumptions, hypotheses,  and  pure  fictions.  One  recent  theory 
is,  that  the  sun's  heat  is  kept  up  by  a  continual  falling  of 
meteoric  stones,  or  gaseous  materials,  into  that  body  :  the 
momentum  of  these  falling  bodies  is  supposed  to  be  con- 
verted into  heat,  and  calculations  are  made  of  the  quantity 
required  for  maintaining  the  temperature  of  the  sun ;  but 
in  these  methods  there  is  never  any  inquiry  for  an  internal 
source  of  heat,  or  for  the  origin  of  mass  and  motion.  None 
but  some  external  supply  is  deemed  imaginable  :  the  inter- 
nal is  ignored.  That  meteoric  bodies  are  more  or  less  con- 
stantly falling  into  tlie  sun,  as  upon  the  earth  and  perhaps 
other  planets,  and  that  they  come  from  the  distant  regions 
of  interstellar  space,  would  seem  to  be  well  established ; 
and  here  certainly  must  be  one  source  of  change  in  the 
masses  of  these  heavenly  bodies,  even  if  there  were  no 
other  to  disturb  the  assumed  mathematical  equilibrium. 
Upon  the  nebular  theory,  the  hypothesis  is,  that  the  stars 
are  concentrations  of  the  aether  (or  of  some  more  subtile 
form  of  matter  than  the  aether  itself)  and  within  the  sether 
into  condensed  masses ;  and  since  this  sether  is  so  subtile  as 
to  pervade  all  known  bodies  and  be  contained  m  none,  what 
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should  hinder  a  continual  addition  to  these  masses  out  of 
this  same  aether  ?  If  its  substance  be  atomic,  what  should 
hinder  the  atoms  from  becoming  aggregated  into  molecules 
or  bodies  ?  or  if  it  be  a  continuous  substance,  what  need 
prevent  it  from  forming  itself,  or  from  being  differentiated 
and  formed  by  some  internal  potence,  into  atoms,  molecules, 
and  bodies  ?  Whence  came  these  bodies,  even  the  atoms 
themselves  ?  Were  they  formed  out  of  this  same  aether  by  a 
process  of  condensation  ?  The  theory  itself  presupposes  that 
all  these  bodies  alike  were  condensations  of  some  sort  out  of 
some  more  ethereal  form  of  matter,  if  not  out  of  a  continU' 
ous  substance  ;  and  that  first  form,  whatever  its  nature,  must 
have  been  at  least  so  subtile  as  to  be  comparable  with  the 
supposed  atomic  aether.  And  upon  this  theory,  it  is  plain 
that  any  additional  source  of  mass  or  energy,  over  and 
above  existing  bodies,  must  be  found  in  this  same  universal 
aether,  or  in  some  still  more  subtile  form  of  matter  pervad- 
ing the  sether  itself ;  and  at  this  stage  of  the  inquiry  we 
should  not  be  far  away  from  the  presupposition  of  a  one 
absolute  and  eternal  Matter,  Substance,  or  Essence  in 
Action,  as  an  inexhaustible  source  of  Vis  Viva  and  an 
eternal  fountain  of  masses  and  energies. 

At  least  one  eminent  mathematician  has  argued  against 
the  accepted  Newtonian  theory  that  "  the  force  of  a  body  m 
motion  is  its  vis  inertioe"  He  believed  that  the  time  was  at 
hand  "  when  the  Vis  Viva  would  be  universally  recognized 
as  the  force  of  a  moving  body :  "  ^  this  is  Maxwell's  definition 
of  "  kinetic  energy,"  The  word  kinetic  is  derived  from  the 
same  Greek  word  (xtvcoi)  as  Aristotle's  First  Mover  {-Trpdj^ov 
KLvovv).  According  to  Helmholtz,  Wurtz,  and  Sir  WiUiam 
Thomson,  if  a  whirling  vortex-ring  (as  of  smoke)  were 
blown  off  into  an  absolute  void,  it  would  continue  wliirling 
on  in  circles  of  a  section  of  the  ring,  with  a  definite  form, 

1  Proc,  Nat.  Acad,  of  Science  (Paper  of  Professor  B.  Peirce),  ii. 
pp.  129,  446 ;  Proc,  Amer,  Phil,  Soc,,  No.  98  (Paper  of  P.  E.  Chase, 
LL.  D.),  p.  300. 
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and  with  a  motion  of  translation  as  a  whole,  and  with  what- 
ever change  of  form,  without  destroying  its  revolution  on  an 
axis  of  the  ring,  and  would  **  exist  forever,  without  a  break 
in  the  connection  of  its  constituent  parts ; "  but  they  seem 
to  admit  that  "  no  new  ones  can  come  into  existence  "  others 
wise  than  "  by  a  creative  act."  *  But  this  ingenious  hypoth- 
esis proceeds  upon  at  least  four  gratuitous  assumptions: 
(1)  That  ultimate  atoms  (hard  or  soft)  exist  to  make  a 
ring  of;  (2)  That  a  void  exists  for  the  ring  to  move  into ; 
(3)  That  the  universe  is  made  up  of  atoms,  gravity,  and  a 
void ;  and  (4)  That  the  atoms  move  themselves,  or  (what 
one  might  admit  to  be  about  the  same  thing)  were  in  motion 
from  all  eternity.  And  it  is  beset  with  two  insuperable  diffi- 
culties :  (1)  By  the  impossibility  of  finding  such  a  void  in 
the  whole  actual  universe  to  blow  the  ring  into  ;  and  (2)  By 
the  utter  impossibility  of  blowing  it  into  such  void  (if  there 
were  one)  outside  the  real  universe.  For  within  the  actual 
universe  there  can  be  no  motion  without  essence,  and  no  body 
can  continue  to  move  without  either  continuous  Vis  Viva  or 
repeated  creative  acts.  At  bottom,  movement  therein  is  eter- 
nal and  continuous.  "  The  same  Word "  (continues  Profes- 
sor B.  Peirce)  "  which  created  the  plant  is  expressed  in  the 
planet.  The  object  of  geometry  in  all  its  measuring  and  com- 
puting is,  to  ascertain  with  exactness  the  plan  of  the  great 
Geometer ;  to  penetrate  the  veil  of  natural  forms,  and  dis- 
close the  thoughts  which  lie  beneath  them,"  until  at  last  we 
are  raised  "  into  the  very  presence  (as  it  were)  of  the  Divine 
Intellect,"  —  a  conclusion  that  would  not  astonish  Aristotle, 
and  would  certainly  rejoice  the  heart  of  Plotinus  or  Proclus. 
Since  the  law  of  universal  gravitation  has  been  established 
in  science,  the  mathematical  theory  of  the  Solar  System  has 
been  grounded  upon  purely  mechanical  principles ;  it  pro- 
ceeds upon  certain  preliminary  assumptions  of  given  data 
and  settled  axioms.     It  is  assumed  that  a  solar  system,  once 

^  The  Atomic  Theory.,  by  Adolph  Wnrtz,  trans,  by  E.  Clemiiisbaw, 
M.  A.,  F.  R.  S.,  New  York,  1881,  p.  327. 
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evolved  from  the  nebular  chaos  and  Bet  in  motion,  will  (if 
not  interfered  with  by  any  foreign  force)  continue  to  run  of 
itself  eternally,  and  without  need  of  any  additional  Vis 
Viva  to  keep  it  going.  Some  learned  physicists  have,  in- 
deed, questioned  this  doctrine  ;  but  for  a  source  of  any 
requisite  living  force,  they  have  oftener  rested  upon  some 
vague  notion  of  an  overruling  Providence,  or  of  some  Jeho* 
vistic  fiat  Creator  or  immaterial  Spirit  external  to  it,  and 
acting  in  some  unexplained  and  unintellig^hle  way  directly 
upon  the  mechanism,  than  sought  that  power  in  the  inner 
constitution  of  the  machine  itself  and  its  environment,  or  in 
pursuing  their  investigations  into  the  actiud  nature  of  matter* 
atoms,  molecules,  aether,  or  other  more  suhtile  forms  and 
modes  of  substance  whereof  the  mechanism  itself  is  made 
up,  and  in  the  midst  of  which  it  has  its  existence,  its  organ- 
ization,  and  its  motion,  or  into  that  universal  Essence  in 
which  these  more  suhtile  suhstances  have  their  existence, 
in  whatever  special  form,  and  in  which  may  reside  all  the 
necessities,  necessary  relations,  laws,  action,  intelligence,  and 
wise  Pro'vidence  which  the  problem  requires.  Many  great 
minds  have  dwelt  upon  the  manifest  evidences  exhibited 
throughout  Nature  of  plan,  order,  purpose,  end  and  aim, 
design  and  artistic  beauty  in  it,  or  upon  the  face  of  it,  —  a 
certain  Ideality  or  Intelligence  externally  visible  to  the  see- 
ing Intellect, — from  which  a  pious  practical  reason  might 
more  or  less  confidently  infer  that  so  magnificent  a  material 
world  must  indeed  have  had  an  intelligent  Cause  or  Creator 
of  some  kind.  But  elsewhere  than  in  that  philosophy, 
old  or  new,  which  may  be  called  Realistic  Idealism,  I  have 
not  found  any  adequate  endeavor  to  state  or  explain,  in  a 
comprehensible  manner,  in  what  conceivable  way  such  a 
Cause  or  Creator  can  be  constituted  and  really  exist,  or  in 
what  manner  such  a  creation  could  possibly  be  produced  by 
it,  or  proceed  from  it,  or  be  subject  to  the  action  and  control 
of  an  eternal  Vis  Viva  or  an  overruling  Providence.  Nor, 
indeed,  in  this  philosophy,  has  there  been  any  satisfactory 
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attempt  hitherto  (that  I  am  aware  of)  to  pursue  the  chain 
of  causation  in  and  through  Nature  (though  physical  sci- 
ence has  done  most  of  all  towards  it)  up  to  the  foot  of 
Jupiter's  throne,  and  even  into  the  head  and  thought  of  Ju- 
piter, in  a  scientific  and  thorough  manner.  But  on  a  gen- 
eral view  of  the  present  state  of  knowledge  touching  the 
material  constitution  of  the  world  of  Nature,  it  would  seem 
to  he  evident  that,  if  any  such  demonstration  be  possible  at 
all  in  the  external  methods  of  physical  science,  or  if  any 
yerification  of  metaphysical  speculation  in  the  way  of  a  sci- 
entific logic  to  like  effect  be  attainable,  the  ^mth*^^  pg^^  of 
the  inyestigation  must  lie  in  the  direction  of  this  same  inter* 
^tgllar  sether,  together  with  those  manifestations  of  physical 
energy  which  appear  to  have  an  intimate  association  with  it, 
namely,  heat,  electricity,  electro -magnetism,  wave -motion, 
vortex-motion,  gravitation,  electric  stress,  mass,  quantity,  and 
potential;  for  in  this  aBther,  or  in  some  still  more  subtile 
form  or  mode  of  Essence  and  Energy  lying  within  the 
aether,  it  would  seem  to  be  at  least  possible  that  true  science 
may  yet  find  a  source  of  all  needed  Vis  Viva  in  an  eternal 
and  inexhaustible  fountain  of  motion  and  life,  if  it  can  once 
arrive  at  an  adequate  conception  of  the  absolute  Reality, 
and  intelligently  comprehend  the  identity  of  the  Ideal  and 
the  Actual,  of  the  Supernatural  and  the  Natural,  as  merely 
two  aspects  of  one  and  the  same  Whole  and  All. 

"  All  things  unto  onr  flesh  are  kind 
In  their  descent  and  being  ;  to  our  mind, 
In  their  ascent  and  cause." 


§  4.   Knowledge  from  the  Sciences  —  An  Ideal 

Creation. 

As  we  have  thus  far  availed  ourselves  of  the  calculating 
intellect  of  the  mathematician,  and  of  the  eyes  and  instru- 
ments of  the  physicist  and  astronomer,  we  may  also  resort 
to  those  of  the  geographer,  the  geologist,  the  chemist,  the 
botanist,  zoologist,  archaeologist,  and  indeed  all  the  rest  of 
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the  observers  and  stadents  of  natural  phenomena  or  human 
experience,  not  omitting  the  historian,  critic,  or  other  spe- 
cialist and  explorer  into  any  department  of  human  knowl- 
edge ;  for  ^11  this  roast  be  considered  before  we  can 
properly  undertake  to  determine  the  limits  of  experience,  or 
the  precise  extent  of  the  knowledge  which  can  be  derived 
from  sense-perception  and  physical  methods,  or  measure  the 
value  and  importance  of  what  they  alone  are  capable  of 
reporting.  Nor  will  it  do  to  assume  that  they  alone  will 
ever  be  able  to  discover  all  that  is  in  any  manner  knowable 
to  the  human  intellect.  The  slow  increa^  of  knowledge  in 
this  kind,  from  the  first  human  maker  of  a  flint  implement 
to  the  discoverer  of  the  electric  telegraph,  or  the  man  that 
mounted  his  voice  on  the  waves  of  light,  is  at  least  compa3^ 
able  with  the  evolution  of  the  solar  system  and  all  it  contains 
out  of  the  primeval  nebular  chaos ;  and  his  intellect,  if  not 
his  senses,  may  yet  resolve  the  entire  imaginary  chaos  into 
a  clearly  intelligible  cosmos.  Indeed,  it  is  not  so  very  long 
ago  that  mankind,  with  all  the  senses,  instruments,  and  in- 
telligence which  they  then  possessed,  were  able,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  human  progress,  to  discover  and  prove 
that  the  Earth  was  a  round  globe  and  not  a  flat  plain.  We 
can  hardly  say,  now,  that  every  part  (or  even  every  inhabited 
part)  of  the  globe  has  been  discovered,  or  that  no  people 
exists  on  the  Earth  of  whom  little  or  nothing  at  all  is  known. 
Before  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus,  or  by  the 
Northmen  of  the  ninth  century,  the  existence  of  this  continent 
seems  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  other  hemisphere.  The 
geographical  knowledge  of  the  Greeks  or  of  the  Romans, 
prior  to  Julius  Csesar,  extended  but  little  beyond  the  coun- 
tries and  peoples  lying  immediately  around  the  Mediter- 
ranean, Euxine,  and  Caspian  Seas,  and  thence  vaguely  into 
India  and  China.  The  Romans  had  some  faint  notion  that 
barbarous  peoples  lived  to  the  northward  of  the  Alps,  that 
colored  peoples  lived  in  Northern  Africa  and  negroes  in 
South  Africa,  and  that  Scythian  nomads  dwelt  beyond  the 
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Caspian,  aud   Hyperboreans  in  the  far  north.     The  Jews 
knew  still  less  of  the  geog^phy  and  peoples  of  the  earth. 
Kiepert*s  map  of  the  world  as  known  to  the  Hebrews  shows 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  as  far  west  as  Spain ;  the  peninsulas 
of  Italy  and  Greece,  the  northern  coasts  of  Africa,  Egypt, 
Arabia,  Palestine,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,   Mesopotamia,  and 
Persia,  and  scarcely  more,  and  all  these  regions  in  a  manner 
so  crude  aud  indefinite  as  barely  to  be  recognizable  at  this 
day.     It  located  the  mythical  Garden  of  Eden  in  the  north- 
east corner,  and  beyond  that  came  the  imaginary  land  of 
Nod.     An  ocean  river  flowed  around  the  whole  flat  plain, 
in  the  same  poetical  way  that  the  Homeric  shield  of  Achilles 
had  an  ocean  poured  around  its  border.     Shem,  Japhet, 
Cush,  and  Ham  dimly  embraced  all  the  human  races  known 
to  them,  with  some  vague  conjecture  that  there  were  other 
people  in  the  outlying  region  of  the  mythical  Nod.     They 
conceived  that  all  the  animals  and  men  which  they  found 
upon  the  earth  existed  then  as  they  always  had  been  since 
the  first  Jehovistic  fiat  of  creation,  when  ^^in  the  beginning 
God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,*'  or  since  Noah's 
ark  saved  tliem  from  the  deluge. 

There  is  no  need  to  inquire  how  much  the  other  and  older 
nations  knew  about  Greography,  or  the  earth  on  which  they 
lived :  it  is  certain  enough  that  it  was  stiU  less.  The  old 
Hindu  conception  of  the  world  of  Nature  was  little  better 
than  a  fantastic  dream.  The  cosmogony  of  the  ^^  Laws  of 
Menu  "  was  even  more  childish,  visionary,  extravagant,  and 
absurd  than  that  of  the  biblical  Genesis.  The  continents 
and  larger  islands  of  the  globe  have  at  last  been  discovered, 
but  not  all  the  smaller  islands  even  yet.  The  depths  of  the 
greater  oceans  have  been  partially  explored.  Geographers 
are  still  busily  searching  out  the  mountains,  valleys,  lakes, 
rivers,  and  peoples  of  the  accessible  countries ;  but  no  geog- 
rapher has  seen,  and  no  explorer  can  report,  all  the  lesser 
details  of  the  lands  or  the  seas. 

As  we  have  seen^  the  mathemalacian,  singling  out  our 
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nebula  from  tlie  multitades  that  fill  the  skyey  Tanlt,  and 
finding   the   beginning  of  his  evolutionary  theory   at  the 
farthest  reach  of  the  telescope  and  spectroscope,  far  back 
in  the  depths  of  time  and  space,  where  the  Inminonsness  of 
saperheated  gas  first  discloses  to  his  senses  and  instroments 
that  early  stage  of  the  development  of  a  solar  system,  seizes 
upon  the  process  with  his  Nebular  Theory,  and  pursues  it 
downward  and   hitherward  historically  through  the  whole 
course  of  change  in  times  and  spaces,  and  notes  particularly 
the  successive  stages  of  nebulous  star,  gaseous  star,  and  hot 
liquid  globes,  to  the  colder  solid  meteors  and  planets.    In  his 
first  glance  at  the  whole  presentation,  he  sees  not  one  only 
but  a  multiplicity  of  systems  in  every  stage  of  the  enormous 
procession,  and  looks  at  once  upon  the  whole  co-intensive, 
co-extensive,  co^mporary,  and  co-continuous  operation,  as 
if  he  were  suddenly  placed  at  the  inner  central  point  of  view 
of  the  creative  power  where  it  is  an  everlasting  Here  and 
Now,  not  for  the  systems,  the   stars,  or  the  planets,  but 
for  the  creative  essence  and  power  itself.     But  since   his 
special  object  is  the  one  solar  system  which  falls  more  im- 
mediately within  the  scope  of  his  experimental  observation 
and  his  nebular  hypothesis,  he  contents  himself  with  tracing 
its  physical  history  down  to  the  actual  time  and  place  of  our 
cold,  solid  Earth,  and  leaves  it,  balanced  on  the  pivot  of 
universal  gravitation,  there  and  then,  to  the  geologist  for  a 
more  particular  examination  as  a  ready-made  world.     The 
astronomer  began  with  the  intensely  heated  and  gaseous 
inside  (as  it  were)  of  the  whole  evolutionary  phenomenon, 
and  worked  outwards  (as  it  were)  towards  the  cooling,  solid 
outside :  the  geologist  now  begins  at  the  solid  outside  sur- 
face, at  the  stage  in  which  he  finds  it,  and  works  downward 
(as  he  thinks,  and  will  say,  perhaps)  into  its  interior ;  but 
really  he  is  working  upward,  or  rather  backward,  into  that 
same   '^dark  backward  and   abysm"   of   time   and   space 
whence  the  astronomer  has  brought  it  forth  to  his  geological 
observation.     Not  only  the  geologist,  but  the  botanist  and 
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zoologist,  and  other  natural-history  philosophers,  begin  with 
the  apparently  finished  globe,  and  set  to  work  with  all  dili- 
gence and  zeal  to  make  an  inventory,  catalogue,  and  classifi- 
cation of  the  minutest  details  of  the  mineral  structures  and 
of  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms  found  living  upon  it, 
or  fossil  within  it.  The  theory  upon  which  they  generally 
assume  to  proceed  is  either,  ^rs^,  that  matter  and  gravity 
have  evolved  themselves,  or  merely  grown  by  inherent  forces 
and  properties,  into  what  they  discover;  or,  second,  that 
some  Jehovistic  immaterial  Spirit  has  moved  upon  the  face 
of  the  primitive  chaos  and  moulded  it  into  form,  in  some 
sadden  fiat  manner,  with  but  little  regard  to  the  conditions 
of  time  and  space,  the  causative  power,  or  the  laws  and 
necessities  of  creative  thought 

The  geologist  more  especially  concerns  himself  to  inquire 
in  what  manner  the  crust  of  the  Earth  was  formed,  and  in 
what  way  and  order  the  several  formations  or  layers  of 
rocks  were  constructed  or  deposited,  and  reconstructed  out 
of  the  existing  materials,  in  the  course  of  the  geological 
periods,  amidst  all  changes,  however  rapid  or  slow,  from  the 
first  hardened  rind  of  cooling  lavas  down  to  the  most  recent 
deposit;  in  what  manner  the  mineral  constituents  were 
crystallized  or  compounded,  and  in  what  time,  place,  or 
manner  the  vegetable  and  animal  structures,  whereof  the 
remains  or  traces  are  found,  have  appeared  or  disappeared, 
or  been  changed,  with  whatever  destruction  of  old  forms  and 
appearance  of  new,  in  the  course  of  the  vast  lapse  of  time 
and  incessant  change  of  conditions,  to  the  present  day,  when 
they  are  found,  for  the  most  part,  to  be  continuously  chang- 
ing, the  old  vanisliing  as  the  new  appears,  as  ever  before ; 
and  finally,  in  what  manner  the  earth  was  solidified,  lique- 
fied, or  condensed  out  of  the  gaseous  materials  of  the  orig- 
inal nebula :  for  he,  too,  will  accept  the  Nebular  Theory. 
And  here  geology  and  chemistry  alike  and  together  run  into 
astronomy;  for  they  are  only  more  special  branches  of 
physical  research. 
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Chemical  Greology  analyzes  the  telluric   materials,  ob- 
serves the  mode  and  manner  of  their  existence  in  the  rocks 
of  the  earth,  their  combinations  and  decompositions,  and  the 
resulting  products  as  they  are  found  throughout  the  geolog- 
ical history  of  the  globe,  and  endeavors  to  gain  an  insight 
into  the  order,  process,  law,  and  manner  in  which  the  vari- 
ous geological  rocks  and  minerals,  or  other  chemical  constit- 
uents, have  come  into  their  present  condition  on  the  earth 
out  of  the  gaseous  or  vaporized  uniformity  of  tlie  original 
nebula.     The  general  conclusion  of  the  chemical  geologist  ^ 
would  seem  to  be  that,  in  the  cooling  and  condensing  pro- 
cess, the  heaviest  and  most  refractory  substances,  especially 
the  metals,  are  the  first  to  solidify  under  the  gradual  dimi- 
nution of  temperature,  and  inevitably  sink  to  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  eai*th  (unless  remelted),  and  finally  constitute 
a  solid  nucleus,  though  a  lighter  slag  might  still  float  in  a 
solid  state  upon  the  surface ;  and  then,  that  all  other  mate- 
rials must  take  an  order  of  arrangement  as  molten  lavas, 
liquids,  airs,  gases,  according  to  the  melting  points,  pressures, 
and  temperatures  of  liquefaction,  vaporization,  etherization, 
even  perhaps  to  the  universal  sether  that  fills  the  interstel- 
lar spaces.     And  here,  again,  neither  chemist  nor  geologist 
concerns   himself  at  all  with  the  ultimate  cause  or  power 
that  is  carrying  on  these  prodigious  operations,  and  actually 
doing   the  work   by  whatever   secondary   or   instrumental 
means,  but  only  with  the  mode,  manner,  and  law  of  the 
process   and   instrumentation,  viewed  as  a  proceeding  in 
times  and  spaces,  externally,  historically,  and  positively,  as 
matter  of  accurately  observed  and  recorded  fact  or  phe- 
nomenon, which   he   reports   correctly  enough,  no   doubt, 
though  only  in  a  certain  positive,  descriptive,  statistical,  and 
classified  manner.     As  to  the  first  essence,  active  cause,  or 
creative  power,  end  and  aim,  plan,  purpose,  or  ideality  in 
the  business,  he  is  for  the  most  part  silent :  all  that  lies 

^  See  Chemical  and  Geological  Essays^  by  T.  Sterry  Hunt,  LL.  D., 
F.  RS.,  Boston,  1875. 
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beyond  the  sphere  and  scope  of  his  method  and  theory. 
The  observed  process  is  called  Evolution,  perhaps ;  but  as 
to  what  Evolution  is,  otherwise  than  as  such  result  of  mat- 
ter and  gravity,  forces,  laws,  necessities,  physical  conditions, 
environment,  "  natural  selection,'*  and  the  like  vague  or 
ambiguous  phrases  and  terms,  there  is  no  inquiry,  no  knowl- 
edge. As  to  what  evolves  it,  or  makes  it  evolve,  or  how  it 
can  evolve  itself,  or  why  it  should  evolve  at  all,  in  that  or 
any  other  manner,  there  is  little  or  no  attempt  to  explain. 
It  is  not  clear  even  what  is  meant  by  the  It :  whether  it  is 
each  mineral,  each  plant,  each  animal,  that  evolves  itself  out 
of  nothing,  or  out  of  matter,  or  whether  the  It  is  a  nebula, 
or  an  indefinite  cloud  of  particles  that  evolve  themselves, 
or  is  a  continuous  essence  that  evolves  itself,  or  is  evolved, 
into  an  Earth  in  that  way,  there  is  no  question,  no  concern. 
Such  questions  would  seem  to  be  as  impertinent  to  dogmatic 
science  as  when  the  innocent  child  asks,  '^  Who  made  God, 
then  ?  "  For  his  assumed  theory  is,  that  all  knowledge  comes 
from  observation  and  experience,  from  sensation  and  sense- 
perception.  His  own  sense-perceptions,  added  to  all  the  sense- 
perceptions  of  the  human  race  since  the  beginning  of  tradi- 
tion, history,  or  science,  have  taught  him  just  so  much  and 
no  more ;  and  this  being  the  sum  total  of  human  knowledge 
thus  far,  his  conclusion,  upon  the  assumed  premises  that  no 
more  is  or  can  be  known  by  anybody,  or  that  the  rest  is 
unknowable,  has  for  him,  of  course,  the  certainty  of  a  syllo- 
gism. But  this  is  not  the  place  for  a  discussion  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Evolution :  we  are  now  engaged  upon  sense-percep- 
tion as  the  alleged  source  of  all  human  knowledge  and  with 
a  view  to  ascertain  its  limits,  and  determine  just  how  much 
we  really  know,  or  can  learn,  by  that  means  only.  Our 
geologist  tells  us  just  so  much  and  no  more :  as  to  the  rest 
he  is  silent.  But  his  facts  may  tell  us  a  great  deal_mo]re 
than  he^does,  provided  we  bring  the  inner  light  of  the  intel- 
lect to  bear  upon  them,  —  a  thing,  indeed,  almost  impossi- 
ble to  avoid   where  much  intellect  is  present.     Not  that 
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scientific  observers  are  wanting  in  intellect  (for  they  gener* 
ally  have  a  great  deal  more  than  they  get  credit  for),  bat 
that  they  are  precluded  by  their  rigid  methods,  assomed 
tlieories,  or  foregone  conclusions,  from  the  projier  use  of 
such  intellect  as  they  possess,  or  from  expressing  their 
thought  upon  the  subject.  Their  business  is,  to  observe  and 
state  facts,  not  to  speculate.     The  strict  methods  of  science  j  "^ 

purport  to  trro\\y^9i  all  tbf ftrjp^g '  ^^  ^  mere  speculation.  "^ 
Such  is  the  rule  ;  yet  in  practice  (as  I  observe)  there  is 
nearly  as  much  bold  speculation  and  dognoatic  theorizing 
among  the  men  of  science  as  anywhere  else.  They  have 
not  entirely  forgotten  the  teaching  of  Aristotle,  tliat  it  is 
the  part  of  philosophy  to  theorize  about  everything;  for 
OiQiptiv  meant  both  to  observe  and  to  think,  and  17  dttapia  was 
to  be  a  theory  of  the  universe.  But  has  it  not  been  settled 
by  the  philosophers  of  the  last  century  that  all  knowledge 
comes  from  observation  and  experience  ?  Only  the  senses, 
then,  are  of  any  use  or  certainty :  the  intellect  is  speculative, 
ideal,  visionary,  and  leads  to  mystical  dreaming  and  vain 
superstition.  Such,  at  least,  seems  to  be  the  edict  of  the 
Grand  Lama  of  Positivism  :  his  compeer,  the  Grand  Lama 
of  Rome,  or  of  Thibet,  is  equally  positive  in  his  interdict 
of  all  knowledge  derived  from  the  senses.  What  chance  that 
these  two  will  very  soon  agree  upon  a  philosophical  theory 
of  the  universe ! 

But  returning  to  our  subject,  let  us  look  into  the  geolog- 
ical  record  of  the  chemical,  physical,  and  other  phenomena, 
with  such  insight  as  we  may  have,  whether  any  one  may 
please  to  call  it  sense*perception,  or  intellectual  conception, 
whether  the  seeing  be  grounded  on  the  senses  or  on  the 
intellect,  or  on  both  at  once.  If  intelligence,  thought,  crea- 
tion, were  once  conceived  in  the  right  way,  according  to 
its  own  fundamental  necessities,  laws,  limitations,  relations, 
conditions,  and  modes  of  action  and  operation,  there  might 
be  as  little  difficulty  in  recognizing  plan,  order,  purpose, 
artistic   beauty,   in  the  Nebular  Theory   and  its   process 
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of  evolution  into  a  solar  system,  or  an  Earth,  as  in  a  crys- 
tal, a  tree,  an  animal,  or  a  brain.  But  passing  these  earlier 
leaves  of  the  astronomical  and  geological  records,  let  us 
dwell  more  particularly  upon  those  later  ones  which  contain 
traces  or  pictures  of  vegetative  and  animal  life.  Accepting 
the  carefully  observed  and  minutely  described  details  of 
fact  which  the  geologist,  the  botanist,  and  the  zoologist,  who 
can  observe  much  but  theorize  little,  report  to  us,  a  philos- 
opher, who  can  theorize  much  but  observe  little,  may  be 
allowed  to  take  a  somewhat  general  view  of  the  whole  pic- 
torial exhibition,  as  he  turns  over  one  leaf  after  another 
through  the  almost  ''infinite  book  of  Nature's  secrecy." 
The  actual  record  shows  many  broken  and  missing  leaves : 
we  may  have  only  one  or  two,  or  only  a  few  fragments,  for 
a  whole  epoch,  or  we  may  now  and  then  have  one  for  each 
thinnest  layer  of  distinct  deposit.  The  more  numerous  and 
complete  are  the  extant  leaves,  the  more  gradual  or  almost 
imperceptible  will  be  the  degrees  of  change  that  are  visible: 
the  less  numerous,  the  more  fragmentary,  the  wider  apart 
they  are  in  time  and  space,  the  more  striking,  palpable,  or 
even  astonishing,  appear  the  changes,  the  differences,  or  the 
contrasts,  between  older  and  newer,  or  between  one  place 
and  another,  as  when  we  have  but  one  view,  or  but  here  and 
there  a  glimpse,  for  a  long  period.  The  gaze  must  be  fixed 
upon  the  scene  long  enough  for  the  globe  to  turn  once  upon 
its  axis,  so  that  we  can  see  the  picture  all  round ;  for  the 
simultaneousness  in  respect  of  time  and  space  for  such  scene 
must  be  remembered.  The  record  is  seldom  or  never  con- 
tinuous all  round  and  at  the  same  time,  for  there  is  always 
land  and  ocean  on  the  globe.  Large  areas  receive  little  or 
no  deposit  for  long  periods;  and  large  areas  are  entirely 
denuded,  or  small  patches  only  remain.  But  enough  is 
forthcoming  to  demonstrate  the  successive  alternations  of 
land  and  sea,  and  that  the  stream  and  continuity  of  life  was 
never  cut  oflE  over  the  whole  globe  at  once.  Migration  and 
travel  over  slowly  changing  surfaces,  with  whatever  total 
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destruction  in  some  areas  and  preservation  in  others,  and 
amidst  all  changes  of  physical  condition,  whether  gradual  or 
sudden  in  particular  districts,  rendered   such  continuity  of 
life  and  descent  possible,  and  a  general  view  of  the  whole 
procession  of   advancing  or  receding  types,  together  with 
the  demonstrated  facts  and  principles  of  biological  science, 
leaves  no  room  for  doubt  of  the  fact ;  but  it  is  nevertheless 
possible,  if  not  equally  probable  or  indeed  quite  certain,  that 
among  the  lowest  forms  of  life,  vegetable  or  animal,  and  in 
the  earlier  geological  times,  like  generic,  specific,  or  individ- 
ual forms  may  just  as  well  have  originate  in  different  cen- 
tres as  in  one  only  centre  upon  the  earth's  surface.     It  is  as 
necessary  to  keep  the  gaze  fixed  upon  the  continuous  lapse 
of  time  as  upon  the  whole  extent  and  continuous  change  of 
surface  in  space ;  for  the  change  as  well  as  the  origin  of 
forms  or  types  is  certain  to  be  and  take  place  in  time  and 
space  only.     And  the  power  that  produces  either  is  eveiy- 
where  present ;  and  this  by  a  foregone  necessity  of  this  uni- 
verse, whether  any  observer  has  noted  the  fact  or  not,  since 
in  reason  it  never  was  possible  for  either  to  take  place  in  any 
other  way.    And  taking  the  whole  procession  into  one  view, 
whether  we  look  upon  it  externally  and  in  its  descriptive  and 
historical  aspect  with  him  who  merely  observes,  or  internally 
(as  it  were)  with  him  who  thinks,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  a 
kaleidoscope  vision  that  is  as  continually  and  as  wonderfully 
changing  its  aspects,  forms,  and  colors  as  the  thought  of  the 
most  brilliant  thinker,  in  his  profoundest  meditations,  could 
well  conceive  ;  or  as  when  a  Sir  Walter  Scott  dreams  a  new 
novel,  or  Virgil  the  mythical  history  of  old  Rome,  or  Dante 
his  wondrous  scale  of  moral  grades,  or  Milton  his  biblical 
Paradise  Lost  and  Regained.      Could  he  follow  and  note 
each  change  and  step  from  the  first  protoplasm  or  cell  up 
to  himself  at  the  present  day,  he  might  find  there  a  poem 
worth  reading  also,  or  even  more  wonderful  and  impressive 
than  any  poem  that  has  been  written  since  Adam  delved 
and  Eve  spun.     Of   course  the   observer's   natural  eye  is 
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never  going  to  see  so  much,  there  or  elsewhere :  it  would 
dim  with  age  before  it  could  scarcely  begin  to  note  all  par- 
ticulars. It  would  take  him  a  lifetime  to  examine  a  single 
leaf  of  the  vast  record  in  that  way.  All  these  wonders  are 
dark  to  the  physical  eye ;  but  the  intellectual  insight,  that 
goes  swifter  than  the  speed  of  light  across  the  starry  heavens, 
can  compass  it  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  satisfaction  in 
the  course  of  a  lifetime  bestowed  upon  the  enchanting  con- 
templation. Nothing  is  swifter  than  thought.  Nothing  but 
thought  can  comprehend  thought.  ^^  There  is  no  thought  at 
all  about  it  but  ^ur  own,"  says  the  machine-philosopher, 
"  and  that  is  an  ideal  dream  :  it  is  the  mere  blind  necessity 
of  Matter  and  Gravity,  and  the  work  of  the  running  World- 
Machine."  The  Iliad,  then,  was  the  product  of  the  working 
brains  of  the  Homeric  rhapsodists  (whoever  they  were)  :  their 
organic  convolutions  ran  off  so.  The  World-Machine  ran  off 
an  animal  kingdom  in  certain  millions  of  years :  it  is  the 
product  and  result  of  the  mechanism.  Suppose,  then,  it  were 
so,  what  of  it  ?  If  a  machine-universe  can  grind  out  a  Neb- 
ular Theory,  a  man,  a  liver,  or  a  brain,  and  a  physiological 
brain-machine  can  grind  out  a  Calculus,  or  an  Iliad,  or  in- 
vent a  telephone,  what  is  the  difference  between  Thought 
and  a  World- Machine,  between  a  mind  and  a  brain  ?  What 
difference  can  it  make  which  you  call  it?  If  Nature 
can  produce  an  animal  kingdom,  unknowingly  and  uncon- 
sciously, what  can  be  the  difference  between  a  perpetual- 
motion  mechanism  and  the  most  knowing  Intelligence  im- 
aginable ?  In  man,  we  know,  and  nobody  ventures  to  deny, 
that  the  brain  (mechanism  or  not)  is  a  conscious  knowing 
organization  (whatever  that  may  be  in  itself).  Conscious- 
ness is  sometimes  said  to  be  a  function  of  the  brain.  What, 
then,  should  hinder  that  consciousness,  knowing,  should  be 
a  function  of  the  World-Machine  as  well  ?  It  is  certain 
I  that  this  machine,  besides  its  perpetual  motion  (which  other 
I  machines  seem  to  lack),  has  in  it  more  plan,  order,  law, 
;  purpose,  fitness,  beauty,  tlian   the  human  brain,  however 
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conscioas  or  knowing,  and  its  performances  are  vastly  more 
wonderful.  What,  then,  should  hinder  it  from  being  con- 
scious and  intelligent  ?  or  what  can  be  the  difference  be- 
tween a  brain-machine  and  a  brain-intelligence  ?  It  woold  | 
seem  to  be  a  difference  in  name  only,  and  a  mere  dispute 
about  words.  And  yet,  in  any  proper  conception  of  the 
matter,  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  reality,  though  none 
in  words.  Many  delude  themselves  with  words ;  there  are 
even  some  who  say  that  they  can  think  only  in  words ;  and 
some  learned  professors  teach,  not  merely  that  there  can  be 
no  words  without  thought,  but  that  there  can  be  no  thought 
without  words ;  as  if  words  were  all,  and  thought  nothing  in 
itself.  The  materialistic  positivist,  scientific  or  other,  will 
insist  upon  treating  of  mind,  thought,  and  soul  in  terms  of 
matter  and  mechanical  physics,  having  himself,  perhaps,  no 
thought  or  knowledge  beyond  wluit  such  terms  may  express : 
if  he  had  the  knowledge  or  the  thought  which  required 
expression  in  terms  of  mind  and  soul,  he  would  doubtless 
employ  such  as  there  were  at  command,  and,  if  necessary, 
invent  more.  What  is  wanted  is,  a  more  profound  and 
critical  mode  of  thinking,  a  more  correct  use  of  words,  a 
more  perfect  language,  and  a  deeper  philosophy. .  The  all- 
comprehending  intellectual  insight,  looking  into  the  world's 
volume,  is  able  to  discover  in  each  successive  leaf  of  the  vast 
pictorial  record,  as  it  is  turned  up  to  view,  a  new  chapter 
of  revelation,  as  if  it  were  ^^  another  Scripture  "  for  man's 
reading. 

S  5.   Science  and  Theology  —  The  Darwinian  Evo- 
lution. 

The  mathematical  theory  of  the  Celestial  Mechanics  dis- 
pelled at  once  the  illusions  of  both  the  more  ancient  as- 
tronomy and  the  biblical  notion  of  a  sudden  creation  of 
the  Heavens  and  the  Earth.  The  science  of  Geology,  soon 
following,  has  as  effectually  negatived  the  superficial  fan- 
cies of  the  old  religions  about  the  time,  place,  and  manner 
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of  the  first  appearance  (or  creation)  on  the  Elarth  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  of  animals,  and  of  men.  It  has  com- 
pletely exploded  the  whole  biblical  Genesis  as  an  account 
of  the  creation  of  the  world :  only  some  faint  and  puerile 
attempts  are  still  made  to  reconcile  geology  with  the  Bible, 
or  rather  to  bring  the  old  mythical  dreams  into  some  confor- 
mity with  geological  science.  Adam  and  Eve,  the  Garden 
of  Eden,  the  Deluge  and  Noah's  Ark,  have  been  remitted  to 
the  visionary  realm  of  myth  and  fable.  Time  on  the  Earth 
can  now  be  reckoned  only  by  geological  periods  of  indeter- 
minate millions  of  years.  The  question  of  the  time,  place, 
and  manner  of  the  appearance  and  distribution  of  plants 
and  animals  over  the  earth  has  now  to  be  referred  to  the 
sciences  of  Botany,  Zoology,  and  Anthropology.  Man  (as 
well  as  all  the  rest)  has  been  taken  out  of  the  category  of 
a  miraculous  ^^^  creation,  and  clearly  shown  to  have  been 
simply  a  higher  stage  in  the  evolution  or  creation  of  an  ani- 
mal kingdom  on  the  earth,  not  by  way  of  supernatural  fiat, 
but  in  the  manner  of  a  slow  and  gradual  transition  from  a 
lower  to  a  higher  ideal  type  of  form  and  mode  of  existence. 
In  respect  of  time  and  place  (so  far  as  that  may  be  of  any 
importance),  the  earliest  form  recognizable  as  properly 
human,  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge  on  the  subject, 
may  be  assigned  to  the  Miocene  period,  and  to  several  dis- 
tinct areas  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  as  well  as  to  one 
only.  In  short,  properly  speaking,  it  is  made  certain  that 
there  never  was  a  first  human  individual,  or  a  first  pair,  but 
rather  a  gradual  change  and  transition  of  generic  or  specific 
ideal  types,  contemporaneously,  through  numerous  and  con- 
stantly perishing  individuals.  The  ideal  types  alone  survive 
for  any  great  length  of  time ;  and  they  ultimately  disap- 
pear from  the  earth.  In  like  manner.  Archaeology,  Phi- 
lology, and  other  modes  of  critical  research,  have  as  con- 
clusively remanded  the  miraculous  stories  and  supernatural 
thaumaturgy  about  Jesus  of  Nazareth  to  the  limbo  of  myth 
and  ideal  dream :  it  is  even  demonstrated  that  the  notion 
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of  an  Angel-Messiah,  or  some  kind  of  saperhuman  angelic  or 
divine  nature,  descending  from  heaven  into  a  human  form, 
was  neither  taught  nor  claimed  hjr  Jesus  at  all  in  his  life- 
time, but  was  introduced  into  the  Christian  church  and 
faith  by  his  Essenic  apostles  and  followers,  who  borrowed 
the  idea  from  Onental  Buddhistic  and  Zoroastrian  sources ; 
whereby  the  question  of  the  real  truth  of  any  such  doctrine, 
or  of  the  actual  constitution  and  true  nature  of  man,  body 
or  soul,  is  taken  out  of  the  category  of  a  miraculous  super- 
naturalism,  and  referred  to  the  tribunal  of  critical  reason 
and  a  sound  philosophy.  These  g^eat  advances  have  not 
been  made  without  alarm  and  opposition :  none  ever  were. 
Indeed,  down  to  this  moment,  such  is  the  state  of  deliration 
and  confusion  of  thought  about  a  conflict  of  Science  and 
Theology,  that  time  philosophy  has  hitherto  had  but  little 
better  chance  than  true  religion  of  any  hearing  at  all ;  and 
both  are  still  paralyzed,  or  bent  upon  wrecking  themselves 
utterly,  upon  this  impertinent  fallacy  of  an  Excluded 
Middle. 

Meanwhile  philosophy  must  hold  its  own  course  ever 
onward,  boldly  and  independently,  and  in  the  midst  of  all 
oppositions  and  obfuscations,  in  its  high  and  noble  search 
after  truth  and  reality.  Science  has  definitely  ascertained 
that  both  vegetable  and  animal  life  on  the  earth  began  as 
far  back  in  time  and  space  as  the  Laurentian  period.  The 
botanist  carrying  in  his  head  the  inteUectual  light  of  botan- 
ical science,  derived  from  a  thorough  study  of  existing  veg- 
etable forms,  follows  the  geologist  through  the  successive 
strata  of  rock  even  to  the  lowest  depths,  and  endeavors  to 
trace  out  the  order,  conditions,  laws,  necessities,  manner, 
fact,  and  cause  of  t!ie  origin,  growth,  evolution,  and  distri- 
bution of  plant-life  over  the  earth's  surface  in  course  of 
time ;  and  he  curiously  examines  each  and  every  successive 
leaf  of  the  voluminous  record.  The  zoologist  follows,  in 
like  manner,  in  his  search  after  the  phenomena  of  animal 
life  on  the  earth.     For  both,  it  is  manifestly  a  proceeding 
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and  a  production  in  time  and  space.  As  to  space,  of  coarse, 
his  search  is  limited  to  the  circumference  of  the  glohe,  or 
to  definite  areas  upon  its  surface,  through  all  periods  of 
time  ;  hut  as  to  time,  there  is  no  such  definite  limit ;  and 
inasmuch  as  there  is  plenty  of  time,  long  hefore  eternity 
would  be  exhausted,  he  may  take  as  much  as  he  needs,  or 
the  facts  require.  Mathematicians  have  undertaken  to 
calculate,  as  well  from  astronomical  data  in  the  history  of 
the  sun  as  from  terrestrial  data  in  the  history  of  the  earth, 
or  from  both  combined,  the  length  of  time  that  has  elapsed 
since  the  crust  was  sufficiently  cooled  to  admit  of  vegetable 
and  animal  life  thereon,  but  still  with  no  result  so  certain 
as  to  preclude  the  geologist  from  taking  as  much  time  as 
his  facts  may  seem  to  justify.  Efforts  have  been  made 
likewise  to  gain  a  measure  of  the  alternations  of  tempera- 
ture and  climate,  not  merely  through  the  glacial  epochs,  but 
during  the  whole  of  geological  time,  by  reference  to  the 
eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit  and  the  effect  of  aphelion 
distance,  but  with  no  certain  result ;  and  the  geologist  con- 
tinues his  own  special  methods  of  estimating  approximately 
the  ages  of  his  formations,  and  the  periods  of  time  required 
for  the  various  phenomena  and  the  changes  of  vegetable 
and  animal  forms  found  recorded  therein,  but  still  with 
little  better  result  (so  far  as  years  are  concerned)  than  to 
impress  the  explorer  with  a  profound  sense  of  the  vastness 
of  time,  the  almost  inconceivable  variety  of  conditions  and 
changes,  and  the  boundless  power  of  the  causes,  under 
which  tlie  formative,  the  destructive,  or  (on  the  whole)  the 
evolutionary  and  creative  process  advances  or  recedes.  Evi- 
dently it  is  a  complex  problem,  and  especially  if  the  two 
main  factors  be  duly  considered,  viz.,  first,  the  inner  active 
power  and  cause ;  and  secondly,  the  external  environment 
of  limiting  conditions  and  forces,  for  the  conditions  are,  for 
the  most  part,  in  unstable  equilibrium ;  the  fixity  is  altera- 
ble and  only  temporary  ;  the  exterior  forces  are  contingent 
and  variable ;  and  the  inner  life  and  action  is  neither  stable. 
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nor  fixed,  nor  perpetaal  in  intensity  in  reference  to  them, 
bat  may  balance  or  outweigh,  set  or  cancel,  the  fixities  of 
condition  and  form,  or  even,  as  an  in*e8istible  fiery  flood, 
melt  and  dissolve  them  all  into  its  own  devouring  gulf.  The 
inner  dialectic  of  formation  and  dissolution  is  perpetaal,  or 
never  at  an  absolute  stay.  If  the  observed  facts  show  that 
there  have  been  at  times  many  and  very  sudden  collapses, 
catastrophes,  submergencies  and  elevations,  over  large 
areas,  it  is  also  made  clear,  on  the  whole,  that  the  altera 
tions,  changes,  evolutions,  and  new  creations  that  have 
taken  place  have  been  gradual,  or  by  almost  imperceptible 
degrees,  through  enormous  periods  of  time.  As  there  is  a 
certain  stable  continuity  and  permanency  in  the  structure  of 
the  solar  system,  so  there  is  also  in  the  interior  founda- 
tions of  the  earth,  whatever  the  contingencies  or  changes 
may  be  at  the  exterior  surface.  Even  this  permanency  is 
temporary  only,  except  in  so  far  as  it  may  rest  on  those  fun- 
damental conditions,  established  laws,  or  eternal  necessities 
whereon  the  whole  universe  is  built.  There  is  always  move- 
ment in  the  immovable  or  the  unmoved :  life  and  action 
are  possible  only  upon  the  basis  of  the  fixed  and  perma- 
nent, whether  temporary  or  eternal.  It  is  sometimes  imag- 
ined to  be  possible  that  the  earth  might  lose  its  balance,  and 
plunge  into  the  sun,  or  might  come  into  collision  with  some 
wandering  sphere  from  the  depths  of  space,  and  be  smashed 
and  suddenly  converted  into  a  '^  fire-mist,"  or  a  superheated 
gas  again.  It  might,  indeed,  as  readily  be  imagined  that, 
without  any  falling  or  collision  at  all,  the  inner  forming  and 
upholding  power  might  suddenly  cease  in  it,  or  be  withdrawn 
out  of  it,  leaving  the  whole  unsubstantial  pageant  to  vanish 
and  disappear  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,  as  in  the 
dream  of  the  poet :  — 

'*  The  clond-capped  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself, 
Tea,  all  that  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve. 

Leave  not  a  rack  behind/' 
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Certainly  it  might  as  well  suddenly  vanish  as  be  suddenly 
created ;  but  the  fact  is  that  it  was  not  suddenly  created, 
and  is  not  likely  to  vanish  instantaneously ;  and  when  we 
consider  the  vast  lapse  of  time  since  the  nebulous  state  was 
a  reality,  or  since  the  evolution  into  sun  and  planets,  or 
since  the  cooling  of  the  earth's  ci*ust,  any  number  of  millions 
of  years  which  the  geological  or  the  astronomical  history 
might  be  able  to  fill  with  its  records  need  be  no  matter  of 
surprise  or  alarm  (since  a  whole  eternity  always  remains 
over),  however  impossible  it  may  be  to  stretch  the  biblical 
years  into  periods  so  inconceivably  vast.  It  may  still  be 
true  enough  that,  in  the  beginning  (i.  e.  the  beginning  of 
the  earth  or  the  heavens,  so  called),  when  and  where  they 
were  created,  God  created  them. 

The  new  Evolution,  called  **  Natural  Selection,"  which 
Darwin  and  Wallace  first  announced  in  1858,  was  no  inter- 
nal theory,  but  only  an  external  and  superficial  fact.  The 
whole  significance  of  it  was,  that  whereas  hitherto,  for  the 
most  part,  the  theological  doctrine  of  sudden  fiat  creation, 
after  the  manner  of  the  biblical  '^  Genesis  "  had  almost  uni- 
versally prevailed,  it  is  now  clearly  and  positively  demon- 
strated that  the  fact  was  not  so,  but  quite  otherwise ;  namely, 
in  some  manner  whereof  "  Natural  Selection,"  etc.,  that  is, 
a  kind  of  externally  mechanical  dialectic  of  natural  forces 
and  material  conditions,  played  an  important  part.  Th^ 
main  interest  of  the  whole  imagined  new  discovery  thus 
turned  on  a  point  of  theological  dogma,  and  not  at  all  on  any 
question  of  philosophy  or  real  science.  As  to  any  intelligible 
theory  or  philosophy  of  the  causation,  powers,  necessities, 
necessary  relations,  laws  and  truths,  which  manifestly  pre- 
cede and  underlie  all  these  natural  forces,  material  conditions 
and  changes,  matter  and  gravity,  matter  and  force,  '^  laws  of 
Nature,"  laws  of  mechanics,  and  the  like,  or  in  short  as  to 
any  philosophy  of  the  universe  whatever,  the  Darwinian 
Evolution  b  silent,  or  utterly  ignores  the  subject. 
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§  6.  Chbonologt  Impoetant. 

Chronology  is  a  matter  of  the  first  importance  here.  To 
this  day,  there  is  no  system  of  chronology  extant  that  un- 
dertakes to  go  backi  with  any  definite  certainty  of  years, 
beyond  the  1st  Olympiad  (776  b.  c),  or  the  Synchronism 
of  the  2l8t  year  of  the  £gyptian  king  Sheshonk  with  the  5th 
year  of  King  Rehoboam  (962  b.  c.).^  And  for  the  rest  of 
time  on  this  earth,  so  far  as  definite  years  are  in  question, 
there  is  no  guide  but  mythical  tradition,  monumental  rec- 
ords of  uncertain  date,  philological  survivals  in  languages, 
archadological  remains,  and  the  stony  leaves  of  the  geolog- 
ical strata.  Biblical  Chronologies  have  hitherto  placed  the 
Creation  of  the  World  at  various  dates  from  4,000  to  6,000 
years  b.  c,  resting  entirely  upon  mythical  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures without  dates,  and  upon  some  fanciful  manipulation  of 
an  assumed  authority  of  Revelation.  Down  to  1850  this 
chronology  has  been  generally  prevalent  in  most  of  our  lit^ 
erature,  and  the  case  is  not  much  better  now.  There  have 
been  some  attempts  to  estimate  the  number  of  years  re- 
quired for  the  explanation  of  the  facts  and  phenomena  of 
certain  distinct  periods,  such  as  the  length  of  time  necessary 
to  account  for  the  evolution  of  the  Aryan  languages  out  of 
ihe  primitive  mother  tongue  of  the  white  race,  and  for  the 
migrations  of  the  Aryan  peoples  from  their  original  home  in 
high  Central  Asia,  for  which  the  Chevalier  C.  C.  J.  Bunsen 
suggested  20,000  years  ;  or  the  time  required  for  the  *'  Iron 
Age,"  the  '*  Bronze  Age,"  the  "  Stone  Age  ;  "  or  for  the 
Neolithic  and  the  PalseoHthic  epochs;  or  for  the  cutting 
back  of  the  rocky  gorge  of  Niagara ;  or  for  the  deposit  of 
the  Deltas  of  the  NDe  and  Mississippi ;  for  the  Glacial 
epoch ;  or  for  the  Quaternary,  Tertiary,  Mesozoic,  Palaeo- 
zoic, or  Azoic  periods  of  Geology.  Calculations  have  been 
made  of  the  age  of  the  £arth,  of  the  Sun,  or  of  the  whole 
Nebular  period ;  but  no  imagination  that  I  am  aware  of  has 

1  Seyffarth. 
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ever  attempted  to  assign  a  period  for  the  evolation  of  a 
nebula  out  of  the  molecular,  atomic,  or  ethereal  forms  of 
substance  whereof  it  was  composed,  much  less  of  the  first 
forms  of  essence  out  of  the  one  original  and  absolute  source 
of  all  essences  and  powers.  Though  it  be  logically  certain 
that  there  has  been  strict  continuity  in  the  succession  of 
times  since  these  first  forms  of  substance  were  bounded  and 
distinguished  out  of  that  absolute  and  eternal  essence  that 
must  dwell  in  eternity,  it  is  nevertheless  extremely  difficult, 
impracticable,  or  next  to  impossible,  for  human  science  to 
compass  the  actual  history  of  the  process,  or  to  work  out  the 
synchronisms  of  facts  and  events,  or  to  determine  the  con- 
temporaneity of  parallel  lines  and  courses  of  phenomena  in 
the  evolution  of  new  forms  and  destruction  of  old,  since  the 
work  of  creation  began ;  a  difficulty  that  increases  the  far- 
ther we  go  back,  and  only  diminishes,  in  some  degree,  as  we 
come  down  from  earlier  times  to  the  fixed  date  of  962  B.  c. 
Chronology  does  not  end  where  an  exact  count  and  sue* 
cession  of  years  ceases  to  be  further  demonstrable  on  strictly 
historical  grounds :  only  then  it  becomes  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  other  kinds  of  evidence.  The  Mythical  is  sure 
to  come  first.  Every  civilized  people  has  lived  in  a  darkly 
luminous  halo  of  mythical  histories  and  traditions.  Verbal 
tradition  may,  indeed,  last  for  a  long  time,  but  the  truth 
that  was  in  it  is  soon  transformed  into  visionary  falsities,  or 
quite  blown  out  of  it  by  the  shifting  winds  of  rumor ;  and 
it  is  of  little  or  no  use  for  chronology,  properly  so  called. 
The  kinds  of  evidence  that  remain  for  consideration  when 
strictly  historical  dates  are  no  longer  forthcoming,  may  be 
sufficiently  designated  under  the  general  heads  of  Archaeol- 
ogy, Philology,  Anthropology,  Zoology,  Botany,  Geology, 
Astronomy,  Mathematical  Physics,  and  finally  Philosophy 
itself,  which,  like  the  rest  and  in  its  proper  sphere,  may 
furnish  the  best  evidence  that  can  be  had,  if  not  in  its  own 
nature,  at  last,  the  most  certain  and  sure  of  all ;  for  meta- 
physical evidence  may  be  as  solidly  grounded  on  the  eternal 
verities  as  any  that  can  be  afforded  by  the  special  sciences. 
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Of  the  historical  period  reaching  as  far  hack  as  the  Syn- 
chronism ahove  mentioned,  or  3ay  to  the  heginning  of  the 
first  Olympiad,  not  mach  need  he  said  here ;  that  is  suffi- 
ciently exhibited  in  the  ordinary  Chronologies  :  but  for  the 
prehistoric  time  stretching  backward  to  the  close  of  the 
Geological  periods  (properly  so  called),  it  will  be  necessary 
here  to  refer  to  the  positive  proofs  which  are  open  to  all 
under  the  above  heads,  and  npon  which  I  shall  venture  to 
rely  for  placing  the  close  of  the  Quaternary  Period  of  Geol- 
ogy at  the  time  when  the  existing  river-channels  had  been 
marked  out  and  defined  in  general  as  they  now  are,  and 
estimated   to  have  been  about   100,000  years  B.  <?. ;  not 
caring,  however,  to  quarrel  with  any  one  who  may  need 
less  or  require  more,  according  to  his  own  appreciation  of 
the  weight  of  evidence.     Certainly  it  becomes  at  once  ap- 
parent, when  duly  considered,  that  into  this  vast  lapse  of 
time  which,  in  comparison  of  the  whole,  may  very  well  he 
called  the  Recent,  we  must  throw  nearly  all  that  is  at  pres- 
ent known  of  the  m3rthical  traditions  of  mankind,  of  the 
archaeological  records  of  all  the  races,  of  the  philological 
development  of  their  languages  into  the  recognized  Insolat- 
ing  Sinism,  Agglutinative  Turanism,  Polysynthetic  Ameri- 
canism, Incorporating  Basque,  or  Inflectional  Aryanism  of 
the  philologists,  including  the  further  differentiation  of  this 
last  into  Iranian,  Sanskrit,  Semitic,  Hellenic,  Italic,  Celtic, 
Teutonic,  and  SlavorLettic  divisions,  together  with  nearly 
all  inventions  of  picture-writing,  word-writing,  or  syllabic 
and  alphabetic  writings,  and  whether  represented  in  hiero- 
glyphic, cuneiform,  Chinese,  or  other  characters  and  modes 
of  symbolic  expression.     It  must  embrace  much  that  con- 
cerns their  geographical   mig^tions  and  distinctions  into 
varieties,  and  their  ultimate  settiement  within  the  seven  dis- 
tinct Realms  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  in  the  thirty-seven 
distinguishable  Fauna  in  which  naturalists   (like  Agassiz) 
now  find  them  living.     It  will  include  some  large  portion,  if 
not  quite  all,  of  the  Eatchen-middings  of  Denmark  and  the 
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Lake  -  dwellings  of  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Italy,  the 
larger  part  of  the  Deltas  of  the  Nile,  the  Ganges,  and  the 
Mississippi,  and  some  very  considerable  portion  of  the  gorge 
of  Niagara,  which  Lyell  estimated  at  31,000  years  at  least 
for  six  miles  of  cutting;  Winchell,  at  70,000  years  ;  Dana, 
at  380,000  years  for  the  cutting  from  the  Pool ;  Gaixliner, 
for  the  whole  distance,  at  12,320,  at  3  ft.  a  year ;  and  Desor 
at  1,320,000  years  for  the  whole  seven  miles,  at  the  rate  of 
3  ft.  in  a  century. 

The  Semitic  Era  of  Chaldsean  Babylon,  whether  we  fix 
the  first  Dynasty  at  3784  B.  c.  (with  Bunsen),  or  (with 
Sayce)  begin  with  Sargon  of  Accad  (Narbonidos)  at  3800 
B.  c,  or  the  Egyptian  Era  of  Menes,  whether  we  follow 
Bunsen,  who  puts  it  at  3643  b.  c,  or  Lepsius  at  3892 
B.  c,  or  L^normant  and  Marriette-Bey  (with  Manetho)  at 
5000  B.  c,  or  accept  the  astronomical  basis  of  Seyffarth, 
who  places  Menes  near  the  beginning  of  the  first  Canicular 
Period  (2780  b.  c),  and  makes  the  second  begin  at  4926 
:p.  c,  and  finds  planetary  observations  made  in  Egypt  as 
early  as  3724  b.  g.,^  is  more  important  as  regards  the  par- 
ticular histories  of  those  ancient  peoples  than  it  is  in  refer- 
ence to  Chronology  in  general.  This  Egyptian  Era,  taken 
at  5000  B.  c,  already  exhibits  a  high  stage  of  arts  and 

^  Professor  G.  Se3rffarth,  D.  D. ,  bom  at  Uebigan,  Sax.,  died  in  the  city 
of  New  Tork  in  1885,  in  the  90th  year  of  his  age.  I  happened  to  have 
8ome  personal  acquaintance  with  him  as  a  member  and  correspondent 
of  the  St.  Lonis  Academy  of  Science  for  several  years.  He  was  a 
thoroughly  conscientious  and  earnest  scholar,  a  lifelong  student  in 
Egyptology,  learned  in  the  Coptic  and  Hebrew  languages,  and  an 
accurate  investigator  in  Chronology.  HLs  researches  in  biblical 
chronology  and  in  the  records  and  reckoningB  and  mythology  of  the 
Egyptians,  in  so  far  as  they  were  considered  (as  in  the  main  they  were) 
as  s^ntique  documents  of  a  literary  character,  I  regard  as  entitled  to 
much  weight ;  but  his  almost  exclusive  occupation  with  these  special 
studies,  and  a  certain  pious  reverence  for  the  divine  authority  of  the 
Scriptures,  precluded  him,  perhaps,  in  some  measure,  from  taking 
that  more  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  of  Chronology  which  the 
advanced  state  of  knowledge  now  requires. 
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eiTilization  in  Egypt  For  this  prehistoric  growth,  mdading 
the  invention  of  hieroglyphic  writing  and  much  astronomical 
knowledge,  five  or  ten  thousand  years  might  reasonably  be 
required ;  and  when  we  find  broken  pottery  and  burnt  brick 
at  a  depth  of  39  feet  in  the  Nile  deposit,  five  thousand  more 
might  be  added  for  the  first  beginning  of  human  arts  in  that 
area ;  and  since  fiint  implements  have  been  discovered  at 
the  very  bottom  of  those  deposits,  the  Stone  Age  in  Egypt 
must  be  carried  back  nearly  to  that  close  of  the  geological 
periods  proper  which  may  be  designated  as  the  time  when 
existing  river  channels  had  in  general  already  been  formed 
mainly  as  they  now  are.  In  the  Eatchen-middings  and  Lake- 
dwellings  there  are  distinct  traces  of  the  progress,  step  by 
step,  through  long  courses  of  time,  from  the  Stone  Age  to 
the  Bronze  Age,  and  to  the  Iron  Age,  in  those  European 
areas,  accompanied  with  such  changes  in  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  in  the  forests  and  rivers,  in  the  animal  kingdom,  and 
in  human  arts  and  industries,  as  may  very  well  carry  the 
imagination  back  very  far  towards  the  same  remote  epoch. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  improbable  that  the  white  Ayran  race, 
far  back  in  the  Quaternary  period,  extended  along  the  moun- 
tain ridges  from  the  Himalayas  into  Europe  (as  some 
authorities  seem  to  hold)  ;  but  that  the  original  centre  of 
origin  of  that  distinctive  division  of  mankind  is  to  be  looked 
for  in  high  central  Asia  only,  from  whence  the  later  streams 
of  the  Aryan  stock  and  language  moved  westwardly  into 
Europe,  would  seem  to  be,  on  the  whole,  very  well  estab- 
lished. 

While  yet  confined  to  their  original  seats  in  the  Caspian 
basin,  the  primitive  Aryans  appear  to  have  been  metallur- 
gists as  well  as  herdsmen  and  farmers.^  They  were  workers 
in  bronze,  if  not  also  in  iron.  And  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  use  of  bronze  implements  was  introduced  into 
Europe  from  the  East,  during  the  Stone  period  of  the  Lake- 

^  Bleek^s  Avesta^  Hertford,   1864 ;    Les  Peuples  de  VAsie  et  de 
V  Europe,  par  Qiiard  de  Bialle,  Paris,  1881. 
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dwellings,  and  perhaps  by  intrusive  Aryan  migrations,  and 
that  most  of  the  domestic  animals,  the  cereal  plants,  and  the 
fruits  also,  of  these  earlier  European  areas,  also  came  from 
Asia,  it  would  seem  to  be  more  reasonable,  in  view  of  all  the 
facts,  to  allow  fifty  than  twenty  thousand  years  for  the  first 
origin  of  the  Aryan  arts  and  civilization  in  Asia. 

The  Neolithic  period  manifestly  extended  through  the 
Champlain  and  Terrace  epoclis,.^f  the  Quaternary  period  far 
into  the  Recent.  It  was  evidently  during  this  portion  of 
the  Neolithic  time  that  agriculture,  the  use  of  domestic 
animals,  and  the  metallurgic  arts  had  their  origin ;  and  con- 
sidering the  slow  rate  of  progress  in  these  earlier  ages,  the 
gradual  emergence  of  the  race  from  merely  animal  condi- 
tions and  the  lower  stages  of  human  life  to  those  higher  arts 
and  usages  may  very  probably  have  consumed  another  fifty 
thousand  years.  It  is  only  upon  a  considerate  view  of  all 
the  facts,  circumstances,  and  actual  phenomena  in  detail, 
that  any  approximate  or  just  estimate  of  the  lapse  of  time 
required  for  all  chants  can  b^  formed.  Taking  what  is 
called  the  Recent  period  as  beginning  at  the  close  of  the 
Quaternary  formations  as  geologically  defined,  and  extend- 
ing to  the  present  time,  the  impression  produced  on  my  mind 
by  some  study  of  the  whole  order  and  succession  of  facts 
and  phenomena  will  scarcely  allow  me  to  assign  for  it  a  less 
period  than  one  hundred  thousand  years:  any  one  who 
pleases  may  take  less  or  more. 

In  the  Glacial,  Champlain,  and  Terrace  epochs  of  the 
Quaternary  proper,  we  have  a  series  of  geological  changes 
in  the  condition  of  the  Earth's  surface,  in  the  configurations 
of  land  and  sea,  in  the  transformations  of  lake-beds  and 
river-channels,  in  the  successions  and  extinctions  of  species, 
and  in  other  like  phenomena,  which  manifestly  involve  and 
necessitate  a  vast  lapse  of  time.  No  estimate  in  years  can 
approach  to  accuracy.  Whether  the  several  glacial  epochs 
were  a  consequence  of  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit 
and  the  sun's  gi*eater  aphelion  distance  during  a  long  time. 
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according  to  the  theory  of  Mr.  CroU,  or  were  occasioned  by 
changes  in  the  configuration  of  lands  and  seas,  and  in  winds 
and  ocean  carrents  (according  to  some  other  opinions),  a 
careful  consideration  of  the  enormous  events  and  changes 
that  actually  took  place  may  very  well  justify  us  in  imagin- 
ing not  less  than  a  million  of  years  for  the  whole  Quaternary 
period.  And  beyond  the  Quaternary,  whether  we  take  three 
or  ten  millions  for  the  Tertiaries,  or  one  hundred  millions, 
less  or  more,  for  the  whole  geological  series  of  stratified 
rocks,  the  lapse  of  time  was  plainly  so  almost  inconceivably 
vast  that  it  can  make  but  little  difference  for  any  practical 
or  any  philosophical  purpose  what  precise  number  of  years 
we  may  imagine  for  it ;  and  any  one  who  likes  may  take  a 
hundred  millions  more  for  the  Plutonic  and  Nebular  periods, 
before  reaching  the  first  special  forms  of  matter  or  essence. 
Chronology  must  end  where  Time  begins,  or  ends ;  it  cannot 
embrace  that  Essence  and  Power  which  is  eternal.  There 
is  Time,  and  also  Eternity. 

I  have  placed  the  beginning  of  the  Human  period  in  the 
lower  Miocene,  where  creatures  existed  who  were  capable  of 
chipping  flints ;  and  whether  they  are  more  properly  to  be 
described  as  manlike  Apes,  or  as  apelike  Men,  they  may 
certainly  be  taken  to  represent  the  earliest  creatures  that 
are  properly  to  be  called  human. 

In  the  annexed  Chronological  Chart  an  attempt  is  made 
to  exhibit  to  the  eye  and  the  mind  at  once  the  chronological 
order  of  the  evolution  of  the  Earth,  and  of  the  mineral, 
vegetable,  and  animal  kingdoms  in  it  or  upon  it,  in  their 
general  relations  to  each  other  in  Time  and  Space.  How- 
ever crude  or  artificial  in  respect  of  the  reality  in  Nature, 
it  mav  serve  as  some  illustration  of  what  is  said  in  the  text. 
It  may  show  what  is  meant  by  the  continuity  and  succession 
in  Time  from  the  beginning  'down  to  the  close  of  the  Gleo- 
logical  periods  proper.  In  respect  of  millions  of  years,  a 
liberal  allowance  is  made ;  but  any  one  is  at  liberty  to  take 
as  much  less  as  he  may  have  reason  for,  and  he  may  cer- 
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tainly  take  as  much  more  as  his  occasion  may  require,  with- 
out the  least  danger  of  exhausting  £ternity.  There  is  time 
enough,  and  we  may  as  well  take  as  much  as  we  need. 

As  a  part  of  the  whole,  the  chronological  order  of  the 
evolution  and  new  creation  of  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms  is  exhibited  in  their  general  relations  to  each  other 
in  time  and  space,  and  parallel  with  the  mineral  and  geo- 
logical formations,  and  as  nearly  as  was  practicable  (in  such 
a  partly  ideal  chart)  in  accordance  with  what  the  sciences 
have  made  known  concerning  them ;  and  nothing  has  been 
set  down  in  any  position  without  some  scientific  authority 
for  its  justification ;  or,  if  some  few  things  rest  solely  on  the 
authority  of  pure  zoological  science,  without  the  verification 
of  the  actual  geological  record  (as  Protoplaspa,  for  instance, 
or  the  Ascidians),  it  is  put  in  brackets.  But  in  my  own 
judgment,  the  partly  metaphysical  science  of  Zoology,  where 
its  principles  are  clearly  established,  is  even  better  evidence 
than  any  uncertain  geological  traces,  and  must  serve  when 
none  at  all  are  found. 

The  sciences  of  Chemistry  and  Physics,  concerning  the 
Nebular  theory  and  the  molecular  constitution  of  bodies,  are 
also  duly  respected.  Beyond  that,  we  have  to  enter  the 
domain  of  Mathematics,  where  (if  we  attempt  to  follow)  we 
are  inevitably  involved  in  the  abstruse  problems  of  Quantity, 
Quality,  Mass,  Potential,  Heat,  Light,  Electricity,  Electro- 
Magnetism,  and  the  ethereal  Medium,  and  encounter  the 
question  of  an  atomic  matter  or  a  continuous  essence.  In 
short,  we  find  ourselves  entering  the  Metaphysical  Realm, 
where  intelligence  and  thought  only  can  avail ;  and  this,  in 
spite  of  all  protestations  and  denunciations  of  the  much- 
abused  science  of  Metaphysics.  But  if  any  positive  philoso- 
pher can  believe  that  this  is  a  realm  of  unreal  shadows,  or 
will  insist  that,  real  or  unreal,  it  belongs  to  the  Unknowable, 
he  is  at  liberty  to  do  so :  the  physically  knowable  will  cer- 
tainly be  so  much  real  gain  on  the  path  of  knowledge  and 
wisdom,  though  he  should  peremptorily  decline  to  enter  into 
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the  sphere  of  the  speculatiye  human  reason,  or  of  the  nni- 
yersal  Intelligence. 

§7.   EvOLUTioK  IN  Zoology — "Protoplasm" — A 
"Mbntiferous  Ether"  Process. 

In  the  "  Zoological  Diagram,"  I  haye  endeayored  to 
exhibit  a  general  outline  yiew  of  the  eyolation  and  distinc- 
tion of  Branches,  Classes,  Orders,  Families,  Grenera  and 
Species  of  Animals,  proceeding  from  the  simplest  and  most 
general  form  or  type  of  animal  life  that  is  thus  far  known 
to  science  in  what  is  called  Protoplasmj  together  with  the 
order  of  succession  in  the  branching  lines  of  embrjological 
descent,  and  the  manner  of  ascent  in  respect  of  ideal  tjrpe  and 
new  creation  of  form.  The  theory  presented  by  Agassiz  *  in 
1856  assumed  that  the  four  Branches  (or  general  types)  of 
the  Animal  Kingdom  commenced  at  once  in  the  Cambrian, 
though  the  first  remains  of  the  Vertebrate  Branch  were  not 
found  earlier  than  the  Upper  Silurian.  A  distinct  type  or 
mode  of  embryological  deyelopment  was  defined  for  each 
separate  Branch.  The  lower  swarm  of  infusorial  animal- 
cules was  presumed  to  consist  of  microscopic  larvae  or  germs 
belonging  to  these  four  Branches,  or  to  forms  as  yet  not 
certainly  distinguished  from  yegetable  organizations,  or  not 
yet  thoroughly  investigated,  or  not  well  understood.  Since 
that  time  large  advances  have  been  made  in  this  sphere  of 
zoological  research ;  and  it  seems  to  be  now  well  established 
that  the  earliest  and  simplest  form  of  animal  life  on  the 
earth  (as  of  vegetable  life  also)  consists  in  an  albuminous, 
oily,  and  jelly-like  protoplasm,  which  is  alive,  but  in  which 
no  definite  organs  are  discoverable ;  and  that  all  infusorial 
forms,  whether  they  are  actual  larvie  of  higher  animals,  or 
are  the  first  and  simplest  definite  organizations,  have  their 
origin  from  this  primordial  protoplasmic  stage.  Further 
discoveries  in  Geology  have  demonstrated  the  existence  of 
some  of  these  simpler  organizations,  having  the  character  of 

1  Priticyfdea  of  Zodlogy^  by  L.  A.  Agassiz  and  B.  A.  Gould,  Boston,  1850. 
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!]^iizopods  (Eozoon  Canadense)  and  Annelids,  in  the  older 
(but  more  recently  defined)  Laurentian  formation.  In  the 
Cambrian,  geologists  have  found  more  or  less  distinct  traces 
or  remains  of  Porifera  (Palceospongia),  of  Radiates 
(Polyps)^  of  Articulates  (Scolithus,  Serptda,  Nereis, 
Gordius),  Trilobites  (intermediate  between  worms  and 
crustaceans),  Molluscous  Bryozoa,  and  Brachiopods  {Lin- 
gvla) ;  and  in  the  Silurian  more  numerous  and  distinct 
remains  of  the  like  forms,  together  with  Crinoids,  Crusta- 
ceans, Bivalves,  Gasteropods,  Cephalopods,  and  cartilaginous, 
heterocercal  Fishes,  covered  with  bony  plates  and  showing 
the  Vertebrate  type.  It  is  manifest  that  it  was  chiefly  by 
reason  of  the  hard,  stony,  or  bony  parts,  or  by  infiltrations 
of  stony  material,  that  these  earliest  fossils  have  been  pre- 
served as  records  and  witnesses  to  our  time.  It  is  equally 
evident  that  all  soft  and  delicately  organized  forms  must 
inevitably  have  perished,  leaving  no  trace.  The  geological 
record  can  no  further  serve ;  beyond  that,  we  have  only  the 
theory  and  principles  of  Zoology  (founded  upon  a  thorough 
study  of  the  animal  kingdom  as  it  now  is)  as  light  and  guide. 
By  applying  this  knowledge  to  the  evidences  of  the  geolog- 
ical record,  the  science  of  Zoology  has  been  able  to  work 
out  the  fossil  types  and  transitions,  and  to  extend  its  general 
classification  backward  even  into  the  Laurentian  period. 
As  it  reaches  the  lower  Silurian  or  Cambrian,  the  geological 
pyramid  becomes  (as  it  were)  a  truncated  cone,  with  its 
tip  or  apex  irregularly  broken  off,  leaving  no  guide  further 
but  the  established  principles  and  theory  of  Zoological 
science.  Nor  is  this  any  so  very  great  a  loss,  since  the  in- 
tellectual science  is  at  bottom,  by  its  own  nature,  far  more 
certain  and  better  evidence  than  mere  facts  of  a  disinte- 
grated and  scattered  character.  Evidence !  Proof !  What 
kind  of  demonstration  does  any  man  want  ?  Hogarth  once 
said  that  he  could  draw  a  man  entering  a  house  with  three 
strokes  of  his  pencil.  The  other,  of  course,  wished  to  see  it 
done;  whereupon  Hogarth  drew  a  perpendicular  line  for 
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the  side  of  the  door,  then  a  short  line  for  the  lower  leg  and  a 
still  shorter  for  the  foot,  and  said,  ''  There  it  is ! ''  Says 
the  other,  '^  I  see  the  door,  the  leg,  and  the  foot,  but  where 
is  the  man  ?  "  *<  Oh  1 "  said  Hogarth,  *'  he  has  got  through 
the  door,  all  but  his  hind  foot,  you  see."  But  being  a  man 
of  positive  facts  and  strict  scientific  methods,  that  sceptical 
individual  could  not  see  it.  The  leg  and  foot  he  would 
accept  as  proved ;  for  the  rest,  the  truth  of  the  matter  was 
unknown,  and  might  belong  to  the  Unknowable.  Haeckel 
may  point  out  his  molecular  *^  plastidules,"  his  "  gastrtila 
stage,"  his  Ascidian,  Amphioxus,  Lepidosiren,  or  other  tran- 
sition forms  in  recent  animals,  or  find  souls  in  cells ;  Huxley 
may  demonstrate  his  primordial  Protoplasm  as  now  extant ; 
or  Leidy  the  transitions  of  protoplasm  into  all  sorts  of 
Rhizopod  Amoebae  and  higher  forms,  —  Monera  and  £ndo- 
plastica,  Astoma  and  Stomatoda,  ActinozoOids,  Entomo- 
zoOids,  Rotifera,  Bryozoa,  Ascidians ;  and  if  they  dared  to 
speculate  at  all  in  the  face  of  the  strictly  positive  methods, 
they  might  venture  to  suggest  that  those  fossil  Rhizopods 
and  Annelids  of  the  old  Laurentian  time  had  come  about  in 
the  way  of  a  like  evolution  and  transition,  even  if  they  did 
not  call  it  a  new  creation  of  artistic  ideal  type,  as  any  one 
might  well  do.  In  either  case,  the  positive  sceptic  (whether  \ 
of  the  theological  or  the  materialistic  sort)  would  be  at  lib-  1 
erty  to  plant  himself  npon  the  dogmatic  assertion,  or  the  * 
philosophic  doubt,  that,  however  true  all  these  things  seen 
might  be  for  the  present  age,  there  was  no  evidence  whatever 
that  any  such  Protoplasm  existed,  or  that  any  such  evolution, 
transition,  or  new  creation,  took  place  in  the  Laurentian  pe-  ' 
riod  ;  but  that,  so  far  as  any  proof  or  actual  demonstration 
went,  those  remains  may  have  been  a  sudden  creation  out  • 
of  nothing,  or  they  may  have  existed  so  from  all  eternity,  or 
they  may  have  been  accidental  aggregations  of  matter  under 
force  of  gravity  and  heat.  But  a  real  philosopher,  or  any 
one  possessed  of  the  intellectual  insight  of  the  ideal  artist  . 
and  thinker,  may  clearly  discover  in  the  whole  evolutionary,  / 
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streaming,  branching,  progressing  or  retrogressing,  but  still 
ever-advancing  demonstrations,  and  in  the  whole  plan  and 
successive  order  of  the  living  procession  in  Time  and  Space, 
such  a  series  of  facts  and  external  phenomena  as  can  only 
be  explained,  or  intelligently  understood,  upon  the  internal 
theory  of  univeraal  Mind  in  Nature. 

Before  the  beginning  of  this  century,  Herder  ^  produced 
an  elaborate  but  rather  vague  sort  of  creative  evolution  in 
the  history  of  the  earth  and  man ;  and  Lamarck,  a  vagUe 
and  rather  fantastic  kind  of  materialistic  evolution  in  the 
animal  kingdom ;  and  Swainson,  looking  only  at  the  living 
kingdom  as  it  now  is,  had  made  a  curious  and  significant 
arrangement  of  genera  and  species  in  groups  of  circles,  with 
the  typical  genus  in  the  centre,  the  related  forms  in  circles 
adjacent,  and  with  aberrant  circles  between  the  distinct 
groups,  on  the  surface ;  and  if  he  had  had  a  palaeontological 
eye  to  enable  him  to  see  perpendicularly  down  through  the 
geological  record,  his  scheme  might  have  thrown  a  brilliant 
light  upon  the  subject  The  author  of  the  "  Vestiges  of  Crea- 
tion "  followed  with  his  anti-theological  and  somewhat  crude 
notion  of  a  geological  succession  of  animals,  apparently  with 
a  more  definite  purpose  of  upsetting  the  biblical  Genesis 
than  of  giving  any  philosophical  theory  of  Evolution  or 
Creation.  Edward  Forbes  ventured  upon  the  pregnant  hint 
that  the  Animal  Kingdom  exhibited  the  form  of  a  Pyramid, 
with  the  lowest  orders  and  most  numerous  individuals  at  the 
base,  and  Man  at  the  apex,  with  some  deep  insights  into  the 
distribution  in  Time  and  Space ;  but  he  seems  to  have  had 
no  conception  of  the  precise  manner  in  which  his  animal 
Pyramid  came  to  take  that  form  or  aspect.  And  some  thirty 
years  ago,  Agassiz  presented  his  theory  of  all  that  the  ex- 
isting state  of  knowledge  would  warrant,  in  his  scheme  of 
the  four  Branches ;  and  in  his  comprehensive  and  profound 

^  Outlines  of  the  Phil,  of  the  Hist,  of  Man,  by  John  Godfrey  Herder 
(1784),  trans,  by  T.  Churchill,  London,  4to,  1800. 
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Introdnction  to  the  '*  Natural  History  of  the  United  States,"  ^ 
he  expounded  an  elahorate  theory  of  the  Animal  Kingdom 
as  a  creation  of  Thought,  with  some  traces  of  the  semi- 
theological  philosophy  of  Schelling,  whose  lectures  he  is  said 
to  have  attended  in  his  youth.  But,  though  far  superior  to 
anything  that  had  heen,  or  has  hitherto  heen,  stated  among 
the.  leaders  of  strict  science,  it  was  nevertheless  neither 
complete  nor  entirely  satisfactory  in  a  purely  metaphysical 
point  of  view.  Parallel  with  Agassiz,  the  lahors  and  writ- 
ings of  Darwin  upon  the  '^  Origin  of  Species  hy  Means  of 
Natural  Selection,"  etc.,  and  upon  the  '^  Descent  of  Man,"  * 
have  had  an  effect  in  the  world  of  Natural  History  sciences, 
and  produced  a  sensation  in  the  theological  world,  out  of  all 
proportion  to  their  real  merits  (important  as  they  were)  in 
any  philosophical  consideration.  His  minute  investigations 
iuto  the  facts  and  phenomena  of  natural  history,  his  compre- 
hensive mastery  of  facts  in  detail,  his  fertile  suggestions, 
and  his  free  and  independent  scope,  have  been  exceedingly 
instructive  and  useful.  As  to  philosophical  theory,  he  seems 
to  have  had  none  at  all ;  nor  did  he  profess  to  have  any. 
His  style  of  writing,  and  his  thinking,  is  so  wanting  in 
logical  precision  and  accuracy  of  expression,  that  it  is  a  ^ 
weary  and  vexatious  task  to  read  him.  He  has  a  good  eye  ^  ' 
for  facts,  but  no  mind  for  abstruse  thought.  Of  course,  he 
is  not  writing  about  philosophy :  he  is  simply  stating  facts 
and  trying  to  discover  more.  His  facts  have  value  and 
much  interest :  the  reader  may  do  his  own  thinking  upon 
them.  Though  not  professing  to  have  any  philosophy  of  the 
universe,  or  of  the  animal  kingdom,  or  of  man,  he  has  evi- 
dently had  some  sort  of  tacitly  assumed  theory  of  his  own. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  possible  for  any  one  to  write  or  think  about  I 

^  Contributions  to  the  Nat.  Hist,  of  the  U.  States,  by  Louis  AgassisE, 
vols.  i.  and  ii.  4to,  Boston,  1857. 

■^  On  the  Origin  of  Species  by  Means  of  Natural  Selection,  etc.,  by 
Charles  Darwin,  M.  A,  N.  York,  1860;  The  Descent  of  Man,  etc.,  by 
CJharies  Darwin,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  S.,  N.  York,  1871. 
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^  \  the  nniyeTse  mt  all  without  having  some  theoiy  of  it,  express 

^.^v^^''  i  or  implicit.  Judging  from  his  style  and  manner  of  treat- 
ment, a  thoughtful  reader  would  naturally  (perhaps  very 
justly)  infer  that  his  actual  theory  assumed  that  matter  and 
gravity,  the  limiting  conditions,  and  the  mechanical  forces  of 
the  environment,  without  conscious  or  providential  direction, 
hlindly  grew,  or  fell,  or  evolved  themselves,  or  were  mechan- 
ically evolved  and  constrained,  into  the  world  of  things  which 
we  ohserve,  —  the  atheistic  machine-theory.  For  the  word 
or  idea  of  Cause,  he  has  no  use :  one  might  infer  that  he 
agreed  with  Huxley  (hut  he  never  says  so),  that  Hume  had 
abolished  causation  out  of  the  universe  long  ago.  He  no- 
where professes  to  be  a  materialist,  or  an  atheist,  in  philoso- 
phy :  it  only  tacitly  underlies  all  his  thought  and  expression. 
Neither  does  he  deny  the  existence  of  Grod  or  Providence  in 
the  world ;  but  it  is  evident  that,  for  all  his  purposes,  he  can 
do  as  well  without  as  with  one.  It  is  true  that  when  the 
biblical  orthodoxies  were  bearing  down  hard  upon  him,  he 
introduced  into  the  preface  of  his  second  edition  an  apolo- 
getic admission  that  God  might,  in  the  first  instance,  have 
created  matter  or  the  world,  and  once  for  all  set  it  running : 
he  was  only  endeavoring  to  show  in  what  manner,  and  by 
what  necessities,  or  conditions,  or  forces,  it  had  actually 
been  running  ever  since,  so  far  at  least  as  the  origin  and 
differentiation  of  species  was  concerned,  embracing  the  whole 
animal  kingdom,  which  began  no  farther  back  than  the 
Laurentian  period  of  the  earth's  existence.  This  seems  to 
have  satisfied  the  orthodoxies  reasonably  well :  it  was  in  fact 
nearly  their  own  theory  of  the  matter,  excepting  only  the 
creation  of  species  by  sudden  supernatural  interferences ; 
/  but  on  this  head  they  have  given  way  a  little.  His  books 
I  ^  /  went  on  explaining  natural  history  by  means  of  Natural 

I  Selection,  Struggle  for  Life,  Survival  of  the  Fittest,  and 
■  other  like   illogical  phrases,  or  meaningless,  commonplace 
expressions.     The  anti  -  theological  materialists  in  science 
have  readily  accepted  his  teaching,  because  it  tacitly  implieB 
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or  admits  tfaeir  own  machine-theoiy  of  things,  and  silently 
ignores  the  biblical  Genesis  altogether :  the  theological  see- 
tioii,  constrained  to  accept  his  facts  and  theories  of  matter 
and  earthly  conditions,  have  deprecatingly  sought  to  modify 
existing  religions  opinions,  and  to  reconcile  science  with 
some  broad  and  liberal  interpretation  of  Scripture.  The 
conflicting  tlieories  and  senseless  jargon  of  these  two  main 
divisions,  the  one  fastening  upon  the  biblical  sufiematural, 
the  other  npon  the  materialistic  horn  of  the  dilemma,  have 
filled  all  our  literature  with  their  discrepant  noise  and  empty 
twaddle  upon  the  false  issue  thus  raised.  Meanwhile,  Dar- 
win pursued  the  even  tenor  of  his  course,  and  let  the  storm 
rage  around  him  as  it  would.  True  science  and  sound 
philosophy  still  survive,  and  may  be  ezi)ected  to  continue 
the  study  of  the  facts  and  phenomena  of  Nature,  until  they 
have  penetrated  quite  through  the  crust  of  the  Earth,  and 
all  other  material  crusts,  and  finally  reached  the  silent  realm 
of  Intelligence  and  absolute  Thought,  that  lies  within  and 
beyond  them. 

The  differentiation  may  be  considered  as  taking  place  in 
the  general  direction  of  a  radius  from  the  earth  *8  centre, 
modified  in  some  degree  by  the  direction  of  distribution  and 
travel.  The  distribution  in  space  is  over  existing  surfaces 
(always  changing)  at  a  spheroidal  right  angle  to  the  uni- 
versal radius.  These  are  the  assigned  limits  in  Time  and 
Space  which  are  the  necessary  conditions  of  all  forms  and 
things  from  the  one  absolute  Essence  down  to  the  smallest 
animal  and  to  the  least  particle  of  matter.  But  we  are 
now  considering  the  subject  from  the  external  point  of  view 
of  natural  science,  not  from  the  internal  standpoint  of  met- 
aphysical science,  in  which  only  the  source  and  nature  of 
the  power  and  cause  which  assigns  these  limits  is  to  be 
found,  seen,  or  rationally  comprehended.  We  observe  that 
the  zoological  classification  within  the  four  Branches  corre- 
sponds very  nearly  with  the  setting-in  of  the  subordinate 
distinctions  of  closes,  orders,  genera,  or  species  within  the 
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plan  of  each  Branch  after  it  has  once  begun :  it  is  the 
actual  order  of  production  in  the  mind  of  Nature,  which 
as  scientific  classification  has  thus  been  transferred  or 
shifted  ronnd  (ad  it  were)  from  the  universal  into  the  finite 
mind,  so  far  as  thus  recognized  as  the  system  of  Nature, 
expressed  in  the  ideal  conceptions  of  the  classification.  It 
is  plain  that,  after  the  four  definite  plans  hare  once  begun, 
there  is  no  transition  or  crossing  oyer  directly  from  one 
branch  or  plan  to  another,  either  in  respect  of  lineal  de- 
scent or  in  respect  of  ascent  of  type.  Whatever  ascent 
there  may  be,  takes  place  under  the  restriction  and  within 
the  limit  of  the  pre^stablished  plan.  As  we  descend  down- 
ward in  the  geological  record,  the  variations  upon  this  funda- 
mental type  in  each  branch  become  less  and  less  in  degree 
of  difference  on  the  whole,  until  scarcely  more  than  the 
simple  plan  itself  remains ;  and  if  we  trace  the  history  of 
the  process  still  further  downward,  whether  by  the  aid  of 
fossil  evidences  or  only  by  the  light  of  zoological  science,  we 
find  the  four  plans  gradually  losing  themselves  in  the  still 
more  general  plan,  which  may  be  called  the  Protoplasmic 
type.  This  seems  to  be  as  yet  the  simplest  and  earliest 
form  of  animal  life  that  science  has  been  able  to  discover 
and  define.  In  this  there  is  a  kind  of  unity  of  origin  of  all 
the  branching  streams ;  and  yet  it  is  a  very  complex  unity. 

Another  thing  to  be  noticed  is,  that  when  the  four 
branches  have  become  distinguishable,  the  general  swarm 
of  lower  forms  (the  protoplasm  inclusive)  still  remains  to 
this  day  upon  the  level  of  the  lower  stage  of  the  general  evo- 
lution. It  is  evident  that  the  four  plans  came  into  existence 
somewhere  between  the  beginning  of  the  Laurentian  and 
the  end  of  the  Silurian  periods.  Both  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble life  existed  in  the  Laurentian  time.  Traces  of  petro- 
leum, which  may  have  had  either  an  animal  or  a  vegetable 
origin,  are  discoverable  in  it.  The  Laurentian  forms  of 
Bhizopods  and  Annelids  seem  to  be  the  first  intimations  of 
a  distinction  into  branches  :  but  wherever  they  first  began. 
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the  maltitudinons  infasorial  forms  still  continued  to  stream 
along  down  at  the  base  of  the  animal  pyramid,  through  all 
periods  to  the  present  time ;  but  with  what  precise  distinc- 
tions of  form,  or  in  what  order  of  evolution  into  higher 
types,  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  That  Protoplasm, 
however,  existed  at  first  as  it  does  now,  if  not  a  demon- 
strated fact,  would  seem  to  be  a  necessary  conclusion  of  zoo- 
logical science  ;  and  the  question  arises.  Has  there  been  no 
evolution  out  of  these  lower  streams  of  animal  life  since  the 
four  plans  of  structure  appeared  ?  What  should  have  hin- 
dered such  an  evolution  ?  In  the  fresh-water  Rhizopods  of 
the  present  day,  we  have  an  evolution  of  higher  types  and 
structures,  from  the  simple  protoplasmic  stage,  or  from  the 
''  gastmla  stage,'*  taking  place  before  our  eyes.  What  should 
hinder  these  forms  from  reaching  the  higher  stages  of  the 
branching  evolution,  pandlel  with  the  original  streams, 
whether  the  newer  types  were  the  same  or  only  analogous, 
or  even  quite  different  from  the  older  ?  Whether  suck  be 
the  order  of  Nature,  or  of  the  creative  Providence  in  Nature, 
is  simply  a  question  of  fact  to  be  settied  by  observation. 
Within  each  of  the  four  Branches,  special  divergent  orders, 
genera,  or  species  have  run  out  to  extinction,  and  other 
forms  have  come  into  existence  in  their  place.  As  we  de- 
scend to  the  lower  types,  it  becomes  quite  certain  that  more 
than  four  Branches  are  justified  by  the  facts,  and  some  natu- 
ralists make  a  distinct  Branch  of  the  Pol3rps,  or  of  the  Pori- 
fera.  Why  may  not  a  Branch  run  out  to  extinction,  or,  a 
new  Branch  set  in,  as  well  as  an  order,  a  genus,  or  a  spe- 
cies ?  It  is  a  question  of  fact  and  observation.  Said  Greof- 
f roy  St.  Hilaire :  *^  I  do  not  lend  intentions  to  God :  I 
observe  and  state  facts,*' 

For  anodier  thing,  we  have  in  the  protoplasmic  stage  the 
first  appearance  of  cavities  for  a  heart  or  stomach,  and  the 
beginning  of  cell-formation;  and  then  a  thread-nerve  ap- 
pears. At  this  point,  Owen  makes  a  division  into  Acrita 
and  Nematoneura,  and  bases  his  whole  classification  on  the 
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development  of  the  nervous  and  ganglionic  system  and  brain 
as  having  reference  to  the  more  important  considerations  of 
the  psychical  or  mental  endowment.  Agassiz  based  his 
classification  rather  upon  the  embryological  development. 
The  general  concurrence  of  the  two,  though  proceeding 
upon  a  different  basis,  is  a  remarkable  confirmation  of  the 
profound  truth  of  the  insights  which  discovered  them ;  and 
when  duly  considered  in  reference  to  the  whole  branching 
distribution  in  time  and  space,  it  demonstrates  that  the  as- 
cent follows  an  order  of  ideal  conceptions,  and  is  purely 
intellectual  in  its  nature.  It  is  true  that  the  ideal  form  is 
expressed  in  the  organization  at  any  and  every  stage  of  the 
advance.  The  ideal  type  of  the  Protoplasmic  stage,  for 
instance,  is  expressed  by  means  of  the  elements  employed  in 
the  work,  so  far  and  no  farther,  as  the  idea  of  the  painter  is 
expressed  in  his  carefully  compounded  paints.  From  this 
point  up  to  the  highest,  the  progress  of  ascent  in  type  evi- 
dently takes  place  continuously  along  the  line  and  thread  of 
the  embryological  descent.  There  is  an  evolution,  a  throw- 
ing out,  of  further  ideal  conception,  modifying  the  previous 
conception,  and  expressed  in  additional  organization,  or  in 
some  new  composition  of  the  elements.  The  thought  and 
the  expression  go  together :  they  are  one  and  inseparable. 
In  the  absolute  and  universal  there  is  no  thought  without 
expression ;  the  thought  and  the  expression  are  one ;  for,  on 
the  plane  and  in  the  sphere  of  the  universal,  to  think  is  to 
be  and  create.  Call  it  evolution,  or  new  creation,  it  makes 
no  difference  in  the  thing,  but  only  in  words.  Tlie  intellec- 
tual insight  contemplates  the  creative  power  and  produc- 
ing cause  as  acting  from  within  outwardly.  This  activity 
necessarily  lies  in  the  universal  as  the  absolute,  rational, 
artistic,  and  eternally  living  Essence  itself,  identical  with 
Thought.  No  rational  comprehension  of  it  is  otherwise 
possible.  The  scientific  methods,  looking  at  the  physical 
organization  from  the  outside,(and  occluding  all  attempt  to 
gain  any  true  apprehension  of  the  interior  constitution)  have 
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no  coarse  left  but  either  to  attribate  the  active  power  and 
cause  to  the  organization  itself,  or  to  the  materials  or  con- 
stituent elements  whereof  it  is  composed,  or  to  deny  all  poe- 
sibilitj  of  knowing  the  true  nature  of  it     In  their  futile 
endeavors  to  state  the  process  and  express  the  facts  in  terms 
of  matter  and  physics,  they  unavoidably  fall  into  the  ab- ' 
surdity  of  attributing  to  the  unconscious  elements,  instra- ' 
ments,  and  means  what  in  reason  and  the  nature  of  things 
can  belong  only  to  the  eternally  active  Intelligence,  and  can 
be  adequately  and  fitly  expressed  only  in  terms  of  mind  . 
and   thought     The  best  efforts  that   have  hitherto   been  . 
made  to  find  words  and  phrases,  or  to  invent  new  terms,  \        i    i  ' 
even  to  the  recently-invented  "  mentiferaus  ether  "  of  Dr.  , 
Maudsley,  utterly  fail  to  express  or  include  anything  more  I 
than  the  crudely  positive  notions  which  (it  would   seem)  ^ 
their  minds  are  alone  capable  of  grasping,  though  it  is  evi- .' 
dently  more  for  want  of  method  than  for  want  of  intellect  \ 
It  simply   measures  the   obtusity  and   vagueness  of   their  * 
thought     It  demonstrates   the  inadequacy  of  their  knowl-  I 
edge  of  the  nature,  powers,  and  use  of  language  as  the  sym-  ' 
bol  of  thought     It  is  a  foregone  necessity  of  their  method 
that  they  should  reduce  language  to  a  like  crude,  mechanical 
origin  and  process.     Not   until  they  have  analyzed  their 
^'  mentiferous  ether  "  and  all  other  like  platitudes,  and  re- ' 
solved  them  into  the  one  whole  and  absolute  Essence,  iden- ' 
tical  with  Intelligence  itself,  and  themselves  reached  that! 
height  from  whence  all  descent  into  things  is  made,  will  they  , 
attain  to  any  adequate  conceptions,  or  find  fit  expression  for  \ 
the  real  truth  or  for  the  whole  doctrine  of  Evolution. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  causative  and  creative  power  (how- 
ever in  itself  constituted)  is  inwardly  existent  there,  and 
acts  from  within  outwardly.  In  the  %^^^  an  interior  ac- 
tive power,  under  all  the  limiting  conditions  (such  as  they 
may  be),  seems  to  build  up  its  own  work  out  of  the  envi- 
roning materials,  structure  upon  structure,  evolving,  unfold- 
ing, infolding,  and  convolving  them  into  the  completed  com- 
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plex  embryo,  which  appears  to  assume  a  new  life  of  its  own, 
and  continues  to  grow  into  the  mature  animal.     As  soon  as 
the  inner  vital  power  begins  to  withdraw  or  surcease,  and 
the  elementary  agencies  begin  to  fail,  then  the  destructiye 
forces  of  the  environment  prevail,  the  equilibrium  of  action 
and  reaction  is  lost,  and  the  living  organization  sinks  into 
dissolution.     For  life  is  no  resting,  but  a  doing ;  the  cessa- 
tion of  activity  is  death.     In  the  cell,  the  vital  power  seems 
to  well  up  in  its  centre,  and  wields  the  whole  environment 
into  a  process  of  cell-formation.     In  Protoplasm,  a  living 
active  power  is  at  work,  and  it  has  the  appearance  of  pos- 
sessing a  certain  degree  of  conscious  activity  and  purpose. 
Its  movements  are  suggestive  of  the  mode  of  action  of  the 
Hegelian  ideal  Notion  on  a  small  scale.     It  lives  in  the  en- 
''    vironment.     It  is  movement  on  the  basis  of  the  unmoved  ; 
V  it  is  motion  in  the  immovable.     It  extends  itself  towards  an 
object  that  may  serve  for  food  and  envelops  it.     A  machine- 
philosopher  will  try  to  imagine  some  sort  of  mechanical 
j    forces,    attractions,    repulsions,    oppugnances,   resistances, 
I    chemical  affinities,  electric  stresses,  or  other  occult  powers, 
\    that  are  bringing  about  the  result  as  a  blind  operation  of 
'    the  materials  and  instruments  themselves  :  he  will  even  at- 
tribute to  them  (or  his  language  will)  a  conscious  intellec- 
tual power  of  selecting,  struggling  for  life,  and  the  like. 
j    At  all  events,  his  natural  eye  will  see  no  principal  behind 
:   the  agents,  and  his  methods  bind  him  to  ignore  the  exist- 
ence of  any  inwardly  active  power  or  cause  in  the  business. 
The  materials,  the  instruments,  the  means,  the  environing 
elements  and   forces,   alone   come   into   his   consideration. 
These  are  facts ;  all  else  is  speculation.     The  active  power 
that  is  wielding  and  employing  them,  the  creative  cause 
that  is  producing  the  effect  and  bringing  about  the  result,  is 
something  beyond  the  scope  of  his  vision  and  of  his  precon- 
ceived theory  or  want  of  theory. 

Yet  in  these  scientific  methods  and  phrases  a  continual 
approximation  is  made  towards  right  conceptions  of  the  real 
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trath.     The  chief  stambling-block  lies  in  the  want  of  anj 
tnie  notion  of  what  metaphysical  science  properly  is.     For 
the  most  part,  they  seem  to  be  still  battling  with  the  wind- 
mills of  the  old  theological  metaphysics  of  an  immaterial 
Spirit  apart  from  Nature  or  essence  of  any  kind,  and  imag- 
ine that  when  they  have  shown  that  to  be  an  empty  nonen-  \ 
tity,  or  an  anthropomorphic  vision  of  the  ideal  fancy,  they  , 
have  at  the  same  time  abolished  intelligence,  soul,  mind,  ' 
causality,  thoaght,  and  conscious  knowing  out  of  the  uni-  ; 
verse,  and  reduced  the  whole  to  some  sort  of  blind  organic  ^ 
perpetual-motion.     But  inasmuch  as  intelligence,  knowing, 
consciousness,  memory,  imagination,  thought  and  will,  do 
actually  show  themselves  in  animals  and  men,  nothing  re- 
mains for  them  but  to  treat  these  phenomena  as  the  mere 
result  of  the  operation  of  the  machine ;  though  some  will 
admit  that  the  ingenuity  thereof  surpasses  all  human  inven-  ; 
tion.     George  Henry  Lewes,  at  the  end  of  all  his  labors  in       ^      i<* 
this  direction,  was  obliged  at  last  to  concede  that  there  was    ..  ,i>         a 
a  science  beyond  physics,  which  might  be  called  metaphys-  ^  ^ 

ical,  and  would  need  investigation  also  as  such.  *'  ■'     ^  i  ' 

No  nerve  is  discoverable  in  Protoplasm  ;  but  at  a  higher  . ; 
stage  of  the  evolutionary  process  a  thread-nerve  appears.  ' 
Whence  comes  it  ?  If  matter  —  but  matter  (as  even  Dr. 
Maudsley  concedes)  is  a  vague,  meaningless,  and  nearly  ob- 
solete term  —  if  chemical  elements,  molecules,  atoms,  gravity, 
heat,  electricity,  or  a  "  mentiferous  ether,"  can  evolve  itself 
into  protoplasm,  it  may  as  readily  turn  out  a  nerve.  Herbert 
Spencer  busies  himself  with  describing  the  steps  and  stages 
through  which  he  supposes  the  environment  of  elements  and 
forces  to  proceed  into  protoplasm,  or  into  nerves  and  or- 
gans. The  nerve,  the  organ,  the  animal,  is  exhibited  as  the 
complex  result  qf  the  said  environment,  and  there  his  story 
ends.  An  eye  is  said  to  begin  with  a  little  black  speck, 
which  absorbs  more  light  than  other  parts,  and  becomes 
more  sensible  to  light ;  but  then  it  must  have  some  connec- 
tion with  the  central  ganglion  or  brain,  if  it  is  to  be  of  any 
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use  ;  and  then  a  nervous  filament  begins  to  shoot  forth  from 
the  speck,  and  extends  itself  to  the  ganglion,  and  the  ani- 
mal begins  to  see.  Haeckel  reverses  the  process,  and  has 
the  speck  begin  as  a  slight  depression  on  the  tip  end  of  a 
nerve  that  has  already  been  extended  from  the  central 
ganglion  to  a  point  in  the  surface  of  the  external  integu- 
ment (as  in  the  worm).  This,  then,  is  the  manner  and  fact 
of  the  process :  of  the  cause,  the  active  power,  or  the  law  of 
it,  nothing  is  said.  Mr.  Spencer  would  leave  us  to  think 
that  this  is  all  and  enough.  If  we  ask  what  does  it,  what 
is  the  nature  of  the  active  power  or  cause  that  is  doing  it, 
the  only  answer  we  get  is  some  vague  implication  that  the 
environment  does  it,  or  science  has  not  ascertained  and 
don't  know;  it  is  unknown,  or  perhaps  unknowable,  or 
beyond  our  comprehension.  While  candidly  admitting  it 
to  be  beyond  his  comprehension,  Spencer  concedes  that 
there  is  in  truth  some  real  power  or  cause  lying  be- 
yond the  reach  of  physical  investigation.  Haeckel  finds 
a  cause  in  the  vibrations  of  '^  plastidules,''  and  in  ^'  atom- 
souls." 

§  8.  The   Environment  —  "  Heredity  "  —  Transition 

OP  Species  —  Type. 

There  is  environment  enough,  certainly :  it  is  environed 
by  all  the  rest  of  the  universe.  We  have  already  gone 
through  with  these  environing  materials.  Science  has  re- 
duced them  to  molecules  (or  possibly  atoms,  if  there  be 
any),  which  are  supposed  to  be  far  apart  from  each  other, 
vibrating,  whirling,  or  oscillating  in  an  insensible,  elastic, 
incompressible  medium  of  some  kind,  whether  atomic  or 
continuous.  This  ethereal  medium  must,  of  course,  pervade 
the  brain  and  all  its  tissues ;  the  nerve-cells  vibrate  in  it ; 
the  nerve-fibres  run  in  it ;  it  contains  them,  they  do  not 
contain  it.  Here,  then,  is  a  something  within  the  brain 
(but  not  within  the  immediate  organic  structure  of  its  tis- 
sues) which  is  not  the  brain  itself,  nor  any  part  of  its  own 
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immediate  organization,  whether  a  soul  he  an  entity  or  not, 
or  whether  this  entity  he  a  "  mentiferous  ether  "  or  not. 
Bat  this  aBther  is  no  more  adequate  to  explain  mind  or  soul 
than  a  tissue  of  quavering  nerve-cells.  It  is  conceivable, 
however,  that  cell-tremors  might  impress  this  ether  in 
some  manner ;  and  still  further,  that  the  aether,  like  the 
cell-tissue,  is  but  another  instrument  or  medium  between  the 
brain  and  a  still  more  subtile  essence  lying  within  or  behind 
the  aether  itself.  The  aether  only  would  no  further  help 
the  matter  :  it  would  simply  remove  the  difficulty  one  stage 
further  off.  In  truth,  the  chief  difficulty  lies  in  the  exter-  | 
nal  way  in  which  the  subject  is  viewed.  By  this  method, 
our  minds,  like  our  eyes,  can  see  nothing  but  the  outside 
of  some  definitely  constituted  form  or  mode  of  essence,  but 
can  gain  no  insight  into  the  constitution  and  real  nature  of 
the  essence  itself.  If  this  be  identical  with  intelligence,  it 
is  manifest  that  it  can  only  be  through  intelligence  that  we 
can  arrive  at  any  true  knowledge  or  rational  conception  of 
it.  Only  by  virtue  of  the  introspective  logic  of  pure  reason, 
or  intelligence  itself,  can  it  be  possible  for  us  to  place  our- 
selves  at  the  interior  standpoint  so  as  to  contemplate  the 
process  inwardly  and  by  the  light  of  metaphysical  science. 

The  ethereal  form  or  mode  of  substance  does  not  cease 
to  be  real  by  ceasing  to  be  perceptible  to  the  senses  or  direct 
experience.  It  is  none  the  less  knowable  that  our  knowledge 
of  its  existence  comes  only  by  virtue  of  that  intellectual  sci- 
ence which  infers  it  on  grounds  of  logical  necessity  from  the 
facts  and  phenomena  of  light  and  electro-magnetism  which  - 
are  observable.  Physical  science  is  as  yet  unable  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  form  of  it  be  atomic,  or  that  of  a  continu- 
ous essence.  The  subject  lies  beyond  the  reach  of  sensible 
observation.  In  dealing  with  it,  the  physicist  and  mathe- 
matician finds  himself  entering  into  the  realm  of  pure  intel- 
ligence and  metaphysical  Logic.  The  question,  what  kind 
of  logic  is  to  be  employed  upon  it,  has  to  be  met.  Induction 
from  facts  observed  has  ceased  to  be  any  further  possible. 
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Deduction  has  ceased  to  be  available  for  want  of  established 
premises,  or  the  premises  themselves  are  the  very  things  in 
question.  There  remains  no  other  instrument  or  method  of 
investigation  but  the  science  of  Logic,  which  is  grounded  on 
those  absolute  necessities,  necessary  relations,  laws,  or  con- 
ditions, and  those  ultimate  facts  and  realities,  which  consti- 
tute intelligence  itself.  This  was  the  scope  of  the  Aristote- 
lian as  it  is  of  the  HegeHan  Logic :  it  is  the  very  object  of 
Logic.  It  is  intelligence  knowing  itself;  finite  if  it  be  a 
finite  intelligence,  universal  if  it  be  the  universal  inteUigence. 
A  finite  intelligence  cannot,  indeed,  be  also  universal  inteUi- 
gence ;  but  it  may  be  capable  of  intellectually  seeing  and 
knowing  that  a  universal  Intelligence  is,  and  must  be,  and 
does  in  fact  exist,  as  the  absolute  All  and  One.  The  pre- 
cise manner  in  which  such  universal  Intelligence  has  in  fact 
proceeded  int6  a  created  world  of  Nature,  or  does  still  con- 
tinue the  work  of  creation,  is  what  the  sciences  of  observa- 
tion may  be  capable  of  showing :  the  rest  belongs  to  the 
Logic  of  Metaphysics.  This  science,  of  course,  to  those  who 
have  no  knowledge  of  it,  or  no  capacity  for  learning  it,  wiU 
be  a  science  of  nonentities  in  a  realm  of  shadows,  or  will  not 
be  distinguished  from  that  visionary  metaphysics  which 
deals  with  immaterial  Spirit  in  the  realm  of  Emptiness. 

The  animal  kingdom  is  represented  in  the  Diagram  as 
gathered  up  (as  it  were)  into  one  zoological  province.  This 
mode  of  representation  is  convenient  for  a  more  distinct  ex- 
hibition of  the  general  relations.  In  its  more  general  aspects 
it  is  true  and  real  enough,  though  not  the  complete  truth  of 
Nature  in  the  minuter  details.  In  Nature  and  fact,  animals 
are  distributed  simultaneously  into  many  provinces  over  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  Agassiz  recognized  as  many  as  seven 
distinct  provinces  and  thirty -seven  distinct  Faunas;  and 
doubtless  lesser  subdivisions  might  be  made,  proceeding 
upon  less  general  grounds  of  distinction.  In  general  the 
separate  provinces  have  a  fossil  continuation  downward 
through  the  geological  strata,  modified  more  or  less  by  the 
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geographical  distributioii  and  travel  over  sarfaces  in  geo- 
logical time,  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to  trace  the 
deeper  we  get  into  the  depths  of  the  record  in  time  and 
space ;  but  at  length  all  distinction  of  provinces  ceases,  or 
is  no  longer  traceable.  It  is  just  so  with  the  ideal  classifi- 
cation :  as  we  descend,  the  distinctions  of  type  become  less 
numerous  and  more  general  in  their  form  and  character, 
until  one  and  the  same  t3rpe  (the  protoplasmic,  for  in- 
stance) becomes  universal  over  the  whole  earth,  when  (as 
it  may  truly  be  said)  there  is  but  one  zoological  province, 
and  all  existent  animals,  however  multitudinous  in  number, 
are  but  repetitions  of  one  uid  the  same  plan.  A  priori, 
perhaps,  no  reason  could  be  shown  why  the  differentiationy 
or  the  evolution  and  new  creation,  should  begin  at  one  place 
on  the  earth's  surface  rather  than  another ;  and  whether  we 
assume  a  purely  physical  and  mechanical  theory  for  Nature, 
or  some  metaphysical  theory  of  creative  mind,  it  is  quite 
reasonable  to  presume  that  the  active  power  and  cause,  in 
either  case,  would  manifest  itself  more  especially  where  the 
facilities  were  greatest,  the  conditions  least  obstructive, 
and  the  ends  to  be  attained  were  both  possible  and  irapor- 
tanti  Force  in  Nature  is  said  to  move  on  lines  of  least 
resistance,  and  this  may  be  true  enough  so  far  as  the  ob- 
structions are  concerned.  But  within  the  limits  of  freedom 
of  action  and  operation,  what  should  determine  the  direc- 
tion or  the  choice  of  the  original  active  power,  is  a  question 
which  must  inevitably  be  referred  to  the  sphere  of  Meta- 
physics. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  ocean  covered  nearly  the 
whole  earth,  and  all  animal  life  was  aquatic.  When  islands 
and  shores  appeared,  there  began  to  be  air-breathing  am- 
phibians ;  and  when  islands  became  continents,  and  the  air 
became  fit,  land  animals  and  birds  came  into  existence. 
With  the  changes  of  conditions,  there  is  a  further  evolution 
of  animal  forms;  but  it  would  be  a  singular  obtusity  of 
mind,  or  a  -careless  fallacy,  that  should  confound  thelim^ 
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iting  conditions  with  the  productive  power  and  cause. 
Distinct  zoological  provinces  become  distinguishable.  Dis- 
tinct lines  of  descent  become  traceable  ;  different  Faunas 
j  I  arise.  There  are  always  two  main  factors  in  the  process : 
the  one  is  the  inner  active  power,  the  other  the  restrictive 
conditions.  Neither  can  be  neglected :  there  is  always  ac- 
tion and  reaction.  It  is  a  one-sided  theoiy  that  attributes 
all  to  the  difference  of  conditions.  Whether  different  or  the 
same,  there  is  no  need  to  assume  that  there  was  but  one  only 
local  centre  of  origin,  when  there  may  jurt  as  weU  have  been 
many,  with  distinct  lines  of  descent  in  different  areas, 
though  all  began  from  one  i^nd  the  same  original  plan  : 
indeed,  every  new  variation  into  a  difference  of  species  may 
be  regarded  as  a  new  centre  of  origin  for  that  new  species. 
The  diagram  appears  to  represent  the  whole  animal  king- 
dom as  commencing  from  one  single  piece  of  protoplasm : 
it  means,  of  course,  that  it  might  be  any  and  every  piece 
there  was  in  fact  over  the  whole  existent  globe.  It  repre- 
sents a  general  distinction  of  Monera  and  Endoplastica,  of 
Actinozo5ids  and  Entomozo5ids,  of  Rhizopods,  Annelids, 
and  Ascidians,  as  having  arisen  at  a  certain  place  on  the 
old  Laurentian  surface :  it  simply  means  that  it  might  have 
taken  place  equally  well  anywhere,  and  probably  did  occur 
at  many  places,  all  over  the  globe.  It  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  descent,  or  an  evolution,  from  one  single  animal,  or 
from  one  single  pair,  but  may  just  as  well  have  been  from 
any  or  all  at  once.  The  meaning  of  it  is,  that  in  the  whole 
general  stream  of  like  individuals  there  comes  out  in  course 
of  time  a  distinction  of  one  portion  of  the  whole  as  com- 
pared with  the  other  portion,  which  becomes  noticeable  at  a 
certain  stage  of  the  continuous  process ;  and  we  may  then  de- 
fine one  division  as  Actinozooids,  another  as  Entomozooids. 
When  an  appreciable  distinction  becomes  evident,  in  like 
manner,  between  further  divisions  of  one  of  those  portions 
(the  Entomozooids,  for  instance),  the  zoologist  will  find  new 
names  for  them,  and  define  them,  perhaps,  as  Bryozoa,  Aa- 
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cidians,  Brachiopods ;  and  at  length,  the  Ascidian  stream 
hranches  into  Fishes,  these  into  Amphibians  and  Reptiles, 
these  into  Birds  and  Mammals,  and  these  again  into  several 
orders,  including  the  Piimates,  which  are  distributed  into 
Lemurs,  Apes,  and  Men :  and  the  like  is  true  throughout 
the  entire  scheme  of  differentiation  and  distribution  into 
Branches,  Classes,  Orders,  Genera,  Species,  and  Individuals. 
The  transition  forms  have,  for  the  most  part;  disappeared 
from  the  geological  record :  they  become  more  manifest  in 
the  later  periods,  where  the  record  is  still  preserved.  The 
black  lines  of  the  diagram  are  simply  inclusive  of  the 
Braliches :  the  finer  lines  indicate  the  zoological  streams,  or 
the  more  general  lines  of  continuity  of  type  in  respect  of 
descent.  All  together  they  represent,  in  general,  the  con- 
tinuously branching  thread  and  threads  of  the  embryolog* 
ical  evolution  and  new  creation  of  artistic  type  of  form. 

M.  de  Quatrefages  ^  keenly  criticises  some  of  the  superfi- 
cial errors  and  misconceptions  of  Darwin  and  Haeckel,  and 
insists  (among  other  things)  that  the  more  recent  researches 
on  the  Lemurs  show  that  they  belong  to  the  indeciduate 
(zonoplacental)  mammals,  and  not  at  all  to  the  deciduate 
(discoplacental)  mammals  (which  include  the  rodents,  insec- 
tivora,  bats,  apes,  and  men),  and  so  that  the  Lemurs  cannot 
be  regarded  (as  with  them)  as  ^'Frosimice"  He  declares 
that,  on  Darwinian  principles,  Man  cannot  be  '^  the  descend- 
ant of  any  Simian  type  whatever."  A  true  theory  or  a 
right  conception  of  the  matter  need  not  require  or  suppose 
this,  but  only  that  Apes  and  Men  alike  are  descended  from 
a  common  ancestral  or  synthetic  ideal  and  essential  form  or 
type,  which  really  contains  and  includes  the  subordinate 
divisions,  specializations,  and  further  differentiations  there- 
of ;  and  the  question  whether  *'  the  Lemurs  of  Madagascar  " 
are  to  be  classed  as  Frosimice,  or  belong  at  all  to  the  order 
Primates,  is  a  mere  question  of  zo5logical  fact  and  correct 

^  2%€  Human  Species^  by  A.  de  Quatrefag^es,  Professor  of  Anthro- 
pology in  the  Mnsenm  of  Nat.  Hist.  Paris,  N.  York,  1879,  p.  100. 
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classification,  but  otherwise  of  no  importance  whatever  to  the 
true  theory  of  evolution,  whereof  M.  de  Quatrefages  takes 
no  account.  It  lies  deeper  than  his  thought  seems  to  have 
penetrated.  He  is  evidently  one  of  those  positive  scientists 
who  persist  in  turning  a  subject  wrong  end  to,  and  going 
against  the  grain.  Like  Darwin  and  Haeckel  themselves, 
having  no  sound  philosophical  theory  for  a  guide,  he  can 
only  plant  himself  on  the  solid  ground  of  the  disintegrated 
^^  facts  of  experiment  and  observation,"  and  for  the  rest 
simply  answer,  **  /rfo  not  know." 

The  manner  of  this  transition  of  species  becomes  an  im« 
portant  subject  of  investigation.  It  is  but  recently  that  any 
kind  of  transmutation  of  species  has  been  admitted  into 
science,  though  Bacon  long  ago  had  convinced  himself  that 
such  was  the  fact  in  Nature.  The  external  methods  of 
zoological  research  pursue  this  inquiry  through  the  whole 
vast  field  of  anatomical,  physiological,  chemical,  and  phys* 
ical  investigation,  into  the  actual  construction  of  individual 
animals,  and  seek  to  trace  the  natural  historv  of  the  mate- 
rial  organization  and  its  changes  under  all  aspects  and  con- 
ditions. They  have  delved  beneath  the  egg,  the  germ- 
vesicle,  the  cell,  even  into  Protoplasm ;  and  some  have 
attempted,  apparently  in  vain,  to  demonstrate  a  "  spontar 
neous  generation "  of  animal  life  out  of  the  i^w  materiaL 
The  precise  mode  and  manner  of  it  seems  still  to  elude  their 
grasp.  If  neither  Dr.  Bastian  nor  any  other  can  manipn- 
1  late  the  elements  into  actual  life,  it  does  not  follow  that 

I  {^  ^    Nature,  or  the  powers  in  Nature,  cannot  do  it,  or  have  not 

done  it,  or  have  not  been  doing  it,  from  the  Lanrentian  times 
J  ^  to  the  present  day.  That  it  was  done  in  those  older  ages, 
scarcely  any  one  will  venture  to  deny.  If  Dr.  Bastian 
could  get  all  the  requisite  elements  and  instruments  included 
in  his  closed  fiask,  and  could  bring  all  the  ^erior  po^^^rs 
of  Nature  to  his  aid  therein  also,  the  question,  whether  all 
possible  germs  were  excluded  or  not,  might  cease  to  be  of 
any  importance.     On  the  materialistic  theory,  there  would 
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seem  to  be  no  good  reason  why  a  little  albumen,  oil,  and 
water,  with  a  proper  degpree  of  heat,  light,  or  electricity,  or 
why  a  simple  inf  asion  of  hay,  might  not  suddenly  spring 
into  living  animals.  If  he  coold  somehow  get  in  a  few  of 
Darwin's  ^^  pangenetic  germs,"  or  of  Haeckel's  "  perigenetic 
plastidules,"  the  experiment  might  promise  more  success, 
and  perhaps  escape  the  scrutiny  of  Professor  Tjmdall's  pen* 
cil  of  light  streaming  through  a  glass  box ;  but  it  may  be 
serionsly  doubted  whether  even  that  would  do  any  better. 

Bastian's  '^  Archebiosis,"  or  positive' view  of  the  "  Be^« 
nings  of  Life  "  ^  on  the  earth,  proceeds  upon  vague  notions 
of  philosophical  theory,  as  well  as  upon  unscientific  assump- 
tions in  experimentation.  His  question  of  a  ''  spontaneous 
generation "  of  animal  life  is  really  a  misconception  of  the- 
problem.  Pasteur  and  Tyndall  explicitly  deny,  and  experi- 
mentally refute,  the  positive  proposition  of  a  ^^  spontaneous 
generation  "  in  theogide  sense  in  which  it  appears  to  hft. 
conceived  by  its  advocates.  The  false  issue  presented  by 
them  is  quite  analogous  to  the  old  dispute  between  Science 
and  Theology,  whether  a  materialistic  and  purely  mechan- 
ical origin  of  life  out  of  matter  and  gravity,  by  merely 
chemical  and  physical  operations,  or  whether  some  biblical 
fiat  theory  of  creation,  is  the  real  truth  of  the  matter ;  as 
if  either  the  one  or  the  other  must  necessarily  be  the  true 
theory.  In  fact,  neither  hypothesis  is  true  as  conceived : 
both  are  equally  insufficient,  inadequate,  and  untrue.  Nei- 
ther proposition  has  any  logical  basis,  nor  any  philosophical 
value.  The  real  question,  in  any  proper  philosophical  sense, 
is  left  entirely  out  of  view,  or  deliberately  ignored.  Tyn- 
dall ^  seems  to  have  had  a  profound  intuition  that  such  was 
really  the  case ;  for  he  goes  upon  an  intuitive  assumption 
that  onljLlife  can  produce  life  on  the  earth :  the  source  of 

^  The  Beginnings  of  Life :  Archebiosis,  by  Henry  Charlton  Bastian, 
M.  D.,  F.  11.  S.,  2  Tols.,  London. 

^Essays  on  Floating  Matter  in  the  Air,  etc.,  by  John  Tyndall, 
F.  R.  S.,  N.  York,  1882. 
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all  present  life  is  to  be  found  only  in  some  preceding  life. 
The  origin  of  the  living  Tomda,  like  that  of  the  Barley 
itself,  goes  back  historically  beyond  all  our  records,  and  we 
might  just  as  well  assume  that  Barley  had  a  ^'  spontaneous 
generation "  as  the  Tonda  of  its  fermentation.  This  is 
doubtless  true  enough.  But  still,  no  question  is  made  of 
the  actual  origin  of  life  itself,  on  this  planet  or  elsewhere, 
nor  of  the  nature,  necessities,  relations,  laws,  essence  and 
,.  ^  form,  or  the  manner  of  it.  Yet  it  is  perfectly  evident  that 
there  was  a  time  when  there  was  no  animal  or  vegetable 
life  on  the  globe;  and  the  question  whether  animal  life 
was  an  independent  fiat  creation,  or  a  "  spontaneous  gener- 
ation," remains  the  same  as  before.  And  it  may  be  said 
with  equal  confidence  that  without  somejrevious  jifo  some- 
whCTe,  there  never  would  have  been  any  life  on  the  earth, 
spontaneously  or  otherwise.  In  short,  there  can  be  no  end 
to  the  inquiry  or  pursuit,  until  we  get  back  to  the  primal 
source  and  fountain-head  of  all  life  in  this  universe.  That 
will  probably  be  found  to  be  an  eternal  fact,  if  not  also  a 
necessary  truth ;  but  any  sound  philosophical  investigation 
of  this  truth,  or  of  the  nature,  essence  and  form,  necessity, 
law  and  manner  of  it,  will  require  some  more  searching 
method  than  observations  on  sealed  flasks,  or  rays  of  light 
passed  through  a  dark  box.  Tyndall,  no  doubt,  was  quite 
sensible  of  this  when  he  remarked  that  "  in  Matter  "  (i.  e. 
in  Essence  of  some  kind,  I  presume)  "  is  the  Potency  of  all 
life  on  the  earth/' 

Among  the  modes  of  transmission  from  individual  to 
individual  that  have  been  described,  are  fissiparous  cell- 
division,  budding,  parthenogenesis,  and  finally  the  bisexual. 
Inasmuch  as  albumen  and  oil,  and  even  the  chemical  ele- 
ments, seemed  to  be  insufficient,  while  yet  an  actual  transi- 
tion of  species  did  certainly  take  place,  Darwin  felt  it  nec- 
essary to  imagine  some  kind  of  "  pangenetic  germs,"  and 
Haeckel  the  "  plastidules,"  in  which  he  might  readily  find 
any  occult  agency  or  power  he  had  occasion  for.     And  if 
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the  chemist  can  imagine  atoms,  or  Dr.  Maudsley  a  "  mentif- 
erous  ether,"  why  may  not  these  other  distinguished  natu- 
ralists imagine  their  pangenetic  or  perigenetic  germs  ?  The 
materialistic  theory  of  itself  imposes  a  necessity  of  having 
some  transmission  of  material  particles  which  shall  alto- 
gether contain  and  transmit  the  old  animal  into  the  new 
one,  with  such  additions  as  he  may  have  assimilated  or  ac- 
cumulated in  his  lifetime,  or  may  have  aroused  from  their 
latency,  if  derived  from  his  remoter  ancestors,  so  that  there 
may  he  a  continual  building  up  and  transmission  of  material 
elements  into  whatever  differences  of  species  or  individu- 
als, which  may  be  called  the  principle  of  ^'  heredity/*  Each 
new  animal  is  supposed  to  be  all  the  while  taking  on  such 
additions  to  his  corporeal  structure  as  he  has  most  need 
for,  or  such  as  the  changing  conditions  make  necessary  for 
his  continued  existence,  his  comfort  and  convenience,  or  his 
material  progress.  And  if  the  creature  had  a  soul,  consid- 
ering the  changes  of  form,  plan,  and  organ  which  do  actu- 
ally arise,  he  might  certainly  be  entitled  to  the  credit  of 
being  something  of  an  artist  and  an  idealist;  but  he  is 
not  allowed  to  have  a  soul.  Though  the  pangenetic  (or  the 
perigenetic)  germs  be  confessedly  an  imaginary  hypothesis, 
a  naturalist  may  venture  to  speculate  so  far  as  to  suggest 
(in  the  absence  of  further  knowledge)  some  way,  however 
crude,  in  which  it  may  be  possible  for  a  positive  philosopher 
to  conceive  how  the  thing  could  come  about.  Plainly,  on 
such  a  theory,  there  is  no  way  of  getting  along  at  all  with- 
out materials ;  and  imaginary  germs  may  do  provisionally 
for  want  of  better. 

Some  more  recent  zoologists  4iave  distinctly  recognized 
what  are  called  ^'  synthetic  "  or  composite  forms  as  begin- 
ning points  or  centres  of  new  division  into  separate  or  distin- 
guishable streams  of  essence  and  form,  whether  of  branch, 
class,  order,  genus,  or  species,  type  within  tj'pe,  throughout 
the  actual  architectonic  scheme  of  any  existent  animal  king- 
dom on  the  face  of  the  earth,  in  the  process  of  transition 
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and  change  of  ideal  form,  such  as  that  of  the  Ascidians  of 
Eowalevski  and  Haeckel  as  the  point  of  transition  (in  zoo- 
logical theory,  if  not  in  observed  geological  fact)  from  the 
Molluscous  to  the  Vertebrate  plan,  or  also  the  Amphioxos, 
or  headless  fish ;  the  Lepidosiren  between  Fishes  and  Batra- 
chians ;  the  general  transition  of  the  five-toed  saorians  and 
reptiles  of  the  Cretaceous  to  the  odd  and  even-toed  pach- 
yderms and  mammals  of  the  Eocene ;  the  saurian-toothed 
birds  of  Marsh  as  a  transitional  synthetic  form,  leading  to 
the  Birds  proper ;  and  the  Miocene  man-like  Ape  {Dryapi- 
thecus)  of  Darwin  as  a  common  generic  ancestral  type  of 
the  anthropoid  apes  and  the  human  races.  And  the  like 
process  may  be  traced  still  further  backward  to  the  Lauren- 
tian  Bhizopods,  or  Brycooa,  as  a  transition  form  between 
Articulates  and  Molluscs ;  and  to  the  Laurentian  Annelids 
as  another  between  Badiates  and  Ajrticulates,  before  the 
geological  record  entirely  ceases  to  speak,  leaving  no  fur- 
ther guide  but  zoological  science  and  philosophical  theory ; 
by  the  aid  of  which,  however,  the  course  of  the  evolution 
may  be  still  retrogressively  pursued  through  the  ''  gastrula 
stage"  of  Haeckel  back  to  the  protoplasmic  Monera  and 
Endoplastica,  and  even  to  the  simplest  forms  of  Protoplasm, 
whereof  the  wonderfully  ideal  and  real  evolution  into  all 
manner  of  AmoBbse  has  been  splendidly  illustrated  by 
A  Leidy ;  ^  for  true  science  does  not  end  where  &cts  become 
unobservable  by  sense  or  experience.  The  branching  thread 
of  embryological  descent  and  division  does  not  cease  to  be 
real  when  it  beeomes  insensible ;  nor  does  the  ideal  process 
of  the  evolution  and  new  creation  of  artistic  type  of  formy 
which  manifestly  takes  place  more  or  less  continuously  along 
the  lines  of  that  branching  thread  notwithstanding  the  suc- 
cessive extinctions  of  old  in  the  continuous  creation  of  new 
types  and  forms,  cease  to  be  real  because  it  b  also  ideal. 
Nor  is  it  less  evident  that  the  inner  active  cause  and  power, 

^  Fresh' Water  Bhizopods  of  North  America^  by  Joseph  Leidy,  M.  D., 
Washington,  4io,  with  plates,  1879. 
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which  is  doing  the  work,  is  a  far  more  important  factor  in 
the  process  than  the  external  limiting  conditions  of  the  en- 
vironment, however  effective  thej  also  are  in  their  proper 
operation. 

Bat  among  the  positive  zoolog^tsts  there  seems  not  to  he 
any  inquiry  whence  came  the  new  plan  or  form.  It  is  not 
even  seen  that  there  is  any :  an  accumulation  of  material 
elements,  together  with  the  imaginary  inherited  germs,  is 
all  that  appears  to  be  necessary.  These  material  elements 
alone  are  supposed  to  give  the  form  and  plan :  they  must 
take  some  form,  and  it  chances,  or  it  is  the  resultant  of  all 
the  conflicting  forces  and  conditions,  that  they  do  take  this 
or  that  particular  form ;  and  the  animal,  once  formed,  may 
sweep  the  whole  environment  to  find  out  what  use  it  can 
make  of  it.  If  the  creature  had  a  soul  of  its  own,  or  if  the 
universal  mind  were  in  it  and  helping,  it  would  be  quite  in- 
telligible that  in  the  course  of  its  life,  long  or  short,  it  might 
be  able  to  foresee  how  its  posterity  might  be  ameliorated  by 
its  wisdom  in  the  matter  of  appropriating  new  materials, 
«id  building  up  new  structures,  or  altering  the  arrange- 
ment  of  particles  whereby  a  new  plan,  or  a  new  organ, 
might  be  transmitted  to  its  successors,  or  an  old  one  be 
allowed  to  become  obsolete.  But  the  hypothesis  is,  that  it 
has  no  soul,  and  that,  if  there  be  any  in  the  universe,  it  is 
not  helping  this  poor  animal.  Materials,  conditions,  forces, 
pang^netic  germs,  only,  are  concerned  in  the  result.  There 
is  no  mind,  no  work,  no  plan,  no  purpose,  in  it  or  about  it ; 
or  rather  not  exactly  so,  but  the  materials  work,  the  condi- 
tions select,  the  forces  struggle,  the  elements  plan,  the  germs 
foresee.  The  animal,  in  short,  creates  himself.  Such  is 
the  power  of  imagination  and  metaphor  that  they  can  make 
inanimate  things  live  and  think,  and  even  cancel  all  distinc- 
tion between  thought  and  material  object.  The  habit  is  as 
old  as  the  childhood  of  the  race.  The  savage  regards  nat- 
ural objects  as  being  alive,  or  as  having  spirits  in  them : 
the  new  theory  dispenses  vnth  soul  altogether,  and  makes 
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t  the  inanimate  matter,  or  the  animate  organ,  live  and  think 
I   without  one. 

An  inveterate  habit  of  mind,  the  result  of  education  or 
common  observation,  seems  to  require  that  all  animals,  or 
that  each  genus,  or  species,  should  have  sprung  from  one 
pair,  as  the  human  race  is  believed  to  have  been  born  of 
Adam  and  Eve  in  the  Garden  of  Eden ;  and  that  all  first 
pairs  were  created  by  a  sudden  fiat,  as  when  the  Lord  said, 
Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light.    But  when  we  come 
to  have  scientific  knowledge,  we  discover  that  distinct  spe- 
cies or  varieties  of  men  form  a  part  of  every  distinct  zoolog- 
ical province,  if  not  of  every  distinct  Fauna,  on  the  earth,  in 
like  manner  as  is  the  case  with  all  other  species  of  animals ; 
that  as  we  go  downward  in  the  fossil-bearing  strata,  the 
/  ^    , )   same   thing  is  true  at  every  stage,  until  we  realize  that 
{    ^*  /**^       neither  man   nor  any  other  animal  ever  lived   otherwise 
nf\V'\\v^     i^     than  by  genus,  or  species,  or  families  of  individuals,  and 

that  no  single  individual  ever  continued  to  live  long  as  such 
on  the  earth ;  in  short,  that  in  respect  of  animals,  creation  is 
always  and  everywhere  simultaneous,  with  whatever  differ- 
ences of  generic  or  specific  type  or  of  individual  form  ;  and 
it  ceases  to  be  a  wonder  that  at  the  base  of  the  kingdom  we 
^1  t  have  but  one  universal  plan,  with  a  numerous  repetition  of 

; '       Ay    •  I  similar  ones.     Individuals  are  short-lived,  soon  fall  into  dis- 
M\t'     '  ^     ^^-^  solution,  and  perish  utterly  out  of  the  field  of  external  Na- 
,  f  *     v^'         ture.    Nothing  but  the  plan,  the  ideal  form  and  constil^tion, 
'    \^      t  ^-/      *^®  genus,  the  species,  ever  continues  to  live,  or  to  change  in 
*  *^  >  respect  of  type ;  and  the  ideal  type  has  its  term.     Specific, 
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/      V  /  I.  *  generic,  ordinal  forms,  alike   run  out  to  extinction.     The 

,  >      j'  i ,  more  general  plans  seem  to  continue  longest.     The  Silurian 

'■"'       '■     V     Lingula  is  still  a  living  form  :  the  general  form  or  plan  of 

,/'       Molluscs,  Annelids,  Radiates,  Porifera,  and  Infusoria,  that 

I,  t*       V .         appeared  in  the  Laurentian,  still  exist  on  the  earth.     There 

»'    /.  are  Astoma  and  Stomatoda  now,  as  there  were  then.     Pro- 

toplasm  is  protoplasm  still.     The  plan,  the  ideal  form,  is 

in  the  individuals,  in  the  species,  in  the  genus,  order,  class, 
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branch,  or  kingdom,  not  outside  of  them.  The  plan  is  I 
simply  the  ideal  conception  in  the  mind  of  Nature :  concept, 
idea,  notion,  is  nothing  else  but  that,  either  in  the  finite  or 
the  universal.  Change  of  plan,  alteration  of  idea,  is  change 
of  mind,  is  thinking :  thinking  is  nothing  else  but  that,  finite 
or  universal.  It  is  thought  and  its  process  at  once ;  they 
are  simultaneous.  It  is  a  process  under  the  absolute  neces- 
sities, necessary  relations,  or  universal  laws,  and  the  tempo- 
rary necessities  or  laws  and  conditions  proper,  that  lie  at  the 
basis  of  universal  Reason.  It  is  a  proceeding  of  Essence 
into  essences :  both  the  essence  and  the  activity  of  essence 
have  to  be  taken  as  eternal  Facts  and  necessary  Truths,  if 
there  is  to  be  a  universe  at  all.  The  important  thing  is,  that  it 
be  conceived  aright,  and  expressed  in  fit  terms  and  symbols. 
Agassiz  appears  to  have  imagined  the  Animal  Kingdom 
to  have  been  "the  free  conception  of  the  Almighty  Intel- 
lect," that  *'  the  whole  was  devised  in  order  to  place  man  at 
the  head,"  as  if  it  had  been  "  matured  in  his  thought  before 
it  was  manifested  in  tangible  forms,"  and  that,  "  millions  of 
ages  ago,  his  coming  was  seen  as  the  culmination  of  the 
thought  which  devised  the  fishes  and  the  lowest  radiata ;  "  or 
as  if  there  had  been  "  premeditation  prior  to  the  act  of  cre- 
ation." ^  The  mathematical  intellect  of  Benjamin  Peirce, 
comprehending  the  entire  material  universe  in  its  grasp, 
conceived  it  as  the  creation  of  that  universal  mind  "  whose 
thought  is  reality,"  and  imagined  that,  if  man's  intellect  could 
read  all  that  is  contained  in  it  (whereto  a  single  formula  of 
Lagrange,  if  he  could  clearly  pass  it  through  the  alembic  of 
his  reason,  might  be  an  all-sufficient  help),  "he  would  be 
greater  than  one  made  in  the  image  of  his  Creator,"  and  in- 
deed "  omniscient "  also.^  So  the  deepest  modern  science  | 
reaches,  with  surer  step,  the  dreamy  height  of  the  ancient  ' 
Parmenides,  who  held  that,  with  the  absolute  Thought,  , 
"  Being  and  Knowing  were  all  one." 

^  Contributions  to  the  Nat,  Hist,  of  North  Americttf  i.  9,  Boston,  4to, 
1857. 
2  Ideality  in  the  Phys.  Sciences y  p.  76,  Boston,  1883. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

EVOLUTION  m  NATURE. 

§  1,  Classification  —  Idsal  Ttfes  —  "  Material 

Forms." 

On  the  faee  of  the  whole  zoological  evolation  from  Pro- 
toplasm up  to  Man,  and  from  the  Laurentian  to  the  Tertiary, 
as  schematically  exhibited  in  this  Zoological  Diagram,  the 
ideal  natmre  and  character  of  the  process  is  not  less  evident 
than  the  real.  In  a  general  geological  view,  the  evolation 
may  be  said  to  take  a  universal  direction  from  the  inner- 
most surface  of  the  cooled  and  fitted  crust  of  the  earth, 
whether  in  the  Laurentian  or  in  some  still  older  formation ; 
and  it  proceeds  from  the  ocean  to  shore  and  land  and  air,  and 
advances  from  surface  to  surface,  untU  the  latest  configura- 
tion of  land  and  water  is  reached.  At  the  same  time,  more 
or  less  of  travel  and  change  of  habitat,  in  the  distribution 
into  new  areas,  districts,  or  provinces,  over  the  whole  super- 
ficies also  takes  place.  It  is  a  general  direction  from  the 
centre  towards  tiie  ever-changing  and  increasing  surface. 
Each  and  every  actually  existent  surface  contains  the  exis- 
tent coordination  and  distribution  of  the  animal  kingdom 
over  the  earth,  in  reference  to  space.  Through  the  succes- 
sive accumulations  of  some  ten  miles  in  depth  of  new  for- 
mations, one  above  another,  during  the  vast  periods  of  geo- 
logical change,  we  trace  the  course  of  the  evolution,  travel^ 
and  distribution,  in  reference  to  time.  The  entire  proceed- 
ing, all  change  of  internal  type  or  of  external  form,  is  con- 
tinually, necessarily,  and  always  co-ordinated  in  Time  and 
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Space  with  whatever  creations  of  new  or  destructions  of  old 
forms.  The  work  is  all  done  within  the  limit  of  the  Time 
and  Space  of  the  earth  as  a  whole,  as  the  earth  itself  was 
an  evolution  within  the  Time  and  Space  of  the  solar  sjrs- 
tem  of  our  nebula ;  and  as  that  nebula  also  was,  in  its  own 
Time  and  Space,  within  the  whole  system  of  the  Universe. 

Metaphysically  considered,  it  b  exhibited  as  a  continuous 
process  of  ideal  and  real  evolution  and  new  creation  of 
artistic  plan  or  type  of  essence  and  form  throughout  the 
entire  architectonic  of  the  animal  kingdom,  and  it  proceeds 
from  the  more  general  plan  as  a  one  whole  to  the  less  general 
plans  or  ideas,  divisional,  classical,  ordinal,  generic,  specific, 
and  individual  These  inner  essential  forms  are  in  them- 
selves as  necessarily  creations  in  internal  times,  spaces,  and 
places  as  the  material  elements,  molecular  or  atomic,  whereof 
the  bodily  shapes  are  composed,  are  in  their  own  external 
times,  spaces,  and  places.  The  ideal  process  works  from 
within  outwardly,  and  from  the  more  general  to  the  more 
particular  or  individual  form.  It^is  a  kind  of  evolution  of 
spools  within  spools,  idea  within  idea,  however  changeable, 
in  longer  or  shorter  periods  of  time,  arising,  continuing, 
and  at  length  vanishing  into  extinction  as  such,  through  all 
the  geological  periods.  Both  the  external  molecules,  bodies, 
forces,  and  conditions  of  the  material  environment  and  the 
internal  essences  and  forms  of  the  ideal  types,  however  gen- 
eral, special,  or  particular,  are  all  alike  necessarily  creations 
in  times,  spaces,  and  places ;  but  the  two  orders  of  being 
are  (in  the  external  aspect)  external  to  each  otiier. 

Viewed  externally  (as  in  the  Diagram),  the  whole  evo- 
lution presents  the  aspect  of  a  one  continuous  embryolog- 
ical  thread,  from  which  the  whole  animal  kingdom  is  spun 
off  in  successive  main  branchings  and  in  lesser  successive 
branchings  within  Branches,  until  the  actual  system  of  di- 
visions, classes,  orders,  families,  genera,  species,  and  indi- 
viduab,  at  any  time  existent  on  the  earth's  surface,  is  accom- 
plished.    And  there  is  manifest  therein  an  outward  evola- 
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tion  and  an  ideal  ascent  (or  new  creation)  of  type  or  form 
along  the  main  branching  threads,  one  above  another  in 
respect  of  comparative  elevation  of  t3rpical  character,  or 
also  one  within  another  in  respect  of  specialization  into  less 
general  types,  and  farther  particnlarization  into  specific  and 
individual  forms  in  every  branching  stream,  from  the  sim- 
plest primordial  Protoplasmic  form  at  the  basic  centre  of 
beginning  of  the  entire  evolution  up  to  the  erect  stature  and 
highest  ideal  form  of  the  internal  essence  and  greatest  com- 
plexity  of  composite  bodily  structures  in  Man  at  the  summit 
of  the  highest  Branch  and  at  the  Apex  (as  it  were)  of  the 
whole  animal  Pyramid ;  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  to  be 
carefully  noted  that  what  externally  appears  in  the  Diagram 
as  base  and  apex  of  the  pyi*amid,  after  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  conceived  by  Edward  Forbes,  is,  in  this  metaphysical 
view,  the  reverse  of  the  actual  truth  of  Nature,  which  makes 
the  ideal  form  of  Protoplasm  the  real  Apex  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  whose  base  is  actually  extended  over  the  outer 
surface  of  the  earth  in  ibk  completest  evolution  thereof  that 
is  ever  existent  thereon.  But  there  is  never  any  embryolog- 
ical  or  other  evolution,  nor  any  direct  ascent  of  type,  across 
the  lines  of  division  into  branches,  into  classes,  into  orders, 
or  into  genera  or  species,  when  these  Unes  have  been  once 
established  in  the  whole  ideal  architectonic.  Manifestly, 
the  ascent  of  type  does  not  proceed  directly  across  from  one 
to  another  type,  but  really  takes  place  more  inwardly  and 
antecedently  along  that  more  interior,  invisible  thread  of 
the  ideal  evolution  and  new  creation  of  form;  and  it  takes 
the  aspect  and  character  everywhere  of  a  further  special- 
ization and  division  of  the  previously  existing  more  general 
form,  or  from  the  "  synthetic  type "  into  distinguishably 
separate  branching  streams,  which  flow  continuously  on- 
ward, under  differing  externa]  conditions,  in  the  course  of 
travel  and  distribution  into  different  areas  and  provinces. 
And  accordingly  we  find  these  main  divisions  into  Branches 
taking  place  low  down  in  the  zoological  scale,  and  far  back 
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in  geological  time  and  space,  or  even  in  that  old  Laurentian 
period. 

It  may  be  said,  in  a  general  way,  to  exhibit  the  character 
of  a  flowing  and  branching  stream  or  streams  of  individuals, 
in  which  some  portion  of  the  whole  stream  takes  on  a  more 
specialized  form  and  a  higher  type  in  the  scale  of  the  animal 
kingdom  as  viewed  externally,  manifesting,  at  the  same  time, 
a  higher  degree  of  the  psychical  powers  as  internally  con- 
sidered.  This  aspect  is  presented  as  well  within  each  di- 
visional branch  as  in  the  original  division  into  branches. 
There  is  visible,  on  the  whole,  a  continual  progression  of  es- 
sence and  form,  in  whatever  retrogressions  and  extinctions, 
and  a  successive  evolution  and  new  creation  of  higher  ideal 
types,  in  all  the  branching  streams.  The  whole  stream  of 
protoplasmic  individuals  is  seen  to  have  been,  at  length, 
divided  in  this  manner  into  Rhizopods,  Actinozooids,  and 
Entomozooids.  Each  of  these  divisions  continues  further  to 
be  divided,  in  like  manner,  into  lesser  branches  and  higher 
forms  within  its  own  definite  limits.  As  yet  there  are  no 
other  great  divisions  or  Branches ;  but,  in  course  of  time, 
some  portion  of  the  Entomozooid  branch  has,  manifestly, 
taken  on  the  distinguishably  higher  form  and  type  of  the 
new  Molluscous  Division.  Somewhat  later,  a  portion  of  this 
Molluscous  stream,  while  still  in  the  first  and  lowest  stages 
of  its  branching,  seems  to  have  taken  on  the  higher  form 
and  type  of  the  initiate  Vertebrate  Branch ;  and  henceforth 
the  successive  evolution  and  new  creation  of  still  higher 
types  proceeds  within  the  assigned  limits  of  this  original 
and  final  scheme.  The  same  thing  appears  to  be  the  case, 
though  on  a  less  striking  scale,  within  each  of  the  other 
designated  Branches.  No  portion  of  the  successively  branch- 
ing whole  stream  is  ever  known  to  transcend  its  own  origin 
in  respect  of  type :  there  is  no  crossing  over  from  one  branch 
or  stream  into  another.  This  may  be  said  to  amount  to  an 
absolute  demonstration  that  the  ascent  of  type  is  an  inter- 
nal and  ideal  process.     No  externally  casual  confluence  of 
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material  particles  could  possibly  accomplish  this  result. 
Neither  is  it  any  sudden  ^^  creation  out  of  nothing.  It  is 
rather  a  gradual  and  continuous  process,  which  takes  place 
only  along  the  branching  lines  of  this  ideal  and  essential 
thread  of  the  embryological  evolution  and  new  creation, 
both  at  once  and  in  one.  It  is  as  necessarily  essential  as 
it  is  ideal.  In  a  general  way,  it  may  truly  be  said  to  be  a 
continuously  creative  evolution  of  new  types  of  essence  and 
form,  accompanying  the  ever-constant  decline  and  extinction 
of -the  old.  It  is  an  ideal  creation,  which  is  none  the  less 
real  because  it  is  also  ideal.  In  one  sense  it  may  be  said 
that  the  older  and  lower  branches,  classes,  or  orders  of  ani- 
mals were  the  ancestors  of  the  latest  and  highest ;  but  it  is 
clear  enough  that  the  ancestral  thread  that  would  include 
thena  aU  in  one  relationship  must  run  back  even  beyond 
any  primitive  Protoplasm,  before  reaching  the  common  an- 
cestor of  all.  A  fish  is  not  directly  bom  of  a  mollusc,  nor 
a  batrachian  of  a  fish,  nor  a  bird  of  a  saurian,  nor  a  man 
of  an  ape,  nor  a  worm  of  protoplasm. 

Another  impressive  (if  not  thoroughly  convincing)  fact  or 
aspect  of  the  whole  presentation  is  especially  to  be  observed 
as  an  irresistible  demonstration  of  the  purely  intellectual, 
conceptual,  ideal  and  real  (or  essentially  metaphysical) 
nature  of  the  whole  evolutionary  process ;  and  that  is  the 
nearly  exact  correspondence  and  quite  amazing  conformity 
of  the  modem  scientific  Classification  of  the  Animal  King- 
dom with  the  demonstrated  actual  order  of  the  setting-in  of 
the  synthetic  types  of  divisions  and  subordinate  subdivisions, 
or  of  branches,  classes,  orders,  families,  genera,  and  species, 
in  geological  space  and  time,  as  shown  by  the  geological 
record  itself;  that  is,  with  the  actual  classification  in  the 
Mind  of  Nature  and  Fact.^ 

^  Says  Louis  Agassiz  in  his  letter  to  Alex.  Hnmboldt  (dated  Paris, 
July,  1832)  :  '^  What  was  my  joy  and  surprise  to  find  that  the  simplest 
enumeration  of  the  fossil  fishes  according  to  their  geological  succession 
was  also  a  complete  statement  of  the  natural  relations  of  the  families 
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In  the  Creologico-Zoftlogieal  Diagram  of  Agamiyi  and 
Grould,  thirty  years  ago,  the  Animal  Kingdom  was  arranged 
in  a  circular  form,  as  if  beginning  with  the  central  baaic 
germinal  vesicle  of  the  Eg^,  and  with  the  Molloscs  and 
Articolates  standing  on  the  same  lerel  in  respect  of  ascent 
of  tjTpe  between  the  Radiates  and  the  Vertebrates,  and  in 
apparent  contradiction  to  the  system  of  Cavier,  and  of  nearly 
all  the  more  recent  toClo^sts ;  and  their  system  seemed  to 
go  on  the  theory  that  the  geological  record  then  showed  that 
the  four  Branches  began  simultaneoosly  (or  nearly  so),  in 
the  Silurian  period,  with  the  four  designated  plans  of  the 
embryological  evolution,  as  if  they  had  begmi  all  at  once, 
and  as  if  by  a  sudden  creative,/^.  In  the  Treatise,^  the 
.  lower  Protozoa,  or  Infusorial  forms,  were  omitted  from  the 
system  and  relegated  to  the  realm  of  the  Unknown,  as  not 
yet  sufficiently  studied  and  distinguished  from  merely  larval 
forms  of  the  assumed  four  Branches.  This  work  was  a 
mere  epitome  for  the  use  of  schools,  and  as  such  it  appears 
to  have  been  adapted  to  the  ideas  of  that  time.  But  the 
science  of  zoology  has  made  much  progress  since  that  day, 
and  it  seems  now  to  be  demonstrated  that  the  animal  king- 
dom did  not  begin  with  the  Egg,  nor  with  the  Cell,  but  with 
a  preceding  Protoplasm.  There  was  an  older  division  of 
the  Protozoa  into  Astoma  and  Stomatoda,  but  Protoplasm 

among  themselTes ;  that  one  might  therefore  read  the  genetic  develop- 
ment of  the  whole  class  in  the  history  of  creation,  the  representation 
of  the  genera  and  species  in  the  several  families  being  dierein  deter- 
mined ;  in  one  word,  that  the  genetic  succession  of  the  fishes  corre- 
sponds perfectly  with  their  zoolc^cal  classification,  and  with  just  that 
classification  proposed  by  me.  The  question,  therefore,  in  character- 
izing formations,  is  no  longer  that  of  the  numerical  preponderance  of 
certain  genera  and  species,  but  of  distinct  structural  relations,  carried 
through  all  these  formations  according  to  a  definite  direction,  follow- 
ing each  other  in  an  appointed  order,  and  recognizable  in  the  organ- 
isms as  they  are  brought  forth."  —  Loms  Agassiz :  His  Life  and  Corr,, 
edited  by  Elizabeth  Gary  Agassiz,  voL  i.  p.  203,  Boston,  1885. 

^  Principles  of  Zodlogy,  by  Louis  Agasoz  and  A.  A.  Gould,  Boston, 
1856. 
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is  said  to  be  "structureless,"  or  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other,  since  it  has  no  particular  stomach,  but  is  rather  all 
stomach ;  but  more  recently  Huxley  considers  it  as  at  least 
not  proved,  that  "  the  primary  form  of  every  animal "  is  not 
"  a  nucleated  protoplasmic  body,  cytode,  or  cell,  in  the  most 
general  acceptation  of  the  term."  *  And  there  is  still  ques- 
tion as  before  of  what  is  the  beginning  of  Protoplasm,  noir 
withstanding  all  discussion  about  albumen  and  oil,  pange- 
netic  germs,  plastidular  carbon-compound  molecules,  colloid 
bodies,  or  a  complex  protein  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  water,  or  a  matter  (or  essence  of  some 
kind)  which  has  in  it  "  the  potency  of  all  life  on  the  earth." 
Nevertheless  the  schematic  ideal  types  of  the  embryological 
evolution  of  Agassiz  remain  good  for  the  four  Branches, 
though  still  lower  divisions  have  been  recognized.  They  are 
essentially  synthetic  ideal  types  of  form,  or  general  plans  of 
evolutional  structure.  Since  that  day,  much  progress  has 
also  been  made  in  respect  of  the  nature  of  synthetic  types 
and  the  manner  of  their  appearance,  division,  specialization, 
and  distribution.  It  is  exhibited  in  the  ideal  and  real  divi- 
sion of  the  primordial  Protoplasm  itself  into  separate  streams 
of  Monera,  Rhizopoda,  Actinozooids,  Entomozooids,  Bryo- 
zoa,  and  Tunicate  Ascidians ;  and  in  these*  last  the  funda- 
mental initiation  of  the  Vertebrate  type  appears  in  the  ideal 
and  real  distinction  of  the  Fish  from  the  Mollusc  proper. 
So  also,  in  the  Lepidosiren,  we  have  an  example  of  a  new 
synthetic  form  in  which  the  like  distinction  of  the  Batra- 
chian  from  the  Fish  is  seen  (as  it  were)  in  the  very  process 
of  the  transition  to  a  new  class.  These  instances,  however, 
belong  to  theoretic  zoology  ;  for  the  geological  record  of  the 
actual  existence  of  these  primitive  forms,  as  far  back  as  the 
Laurentian,  is  not  as  yet  forthcoming,  if  indeed  it  ever  can 
be.  The  actual  record  carries  us  no  further  back  than  to 
the  Laurentian  Rhizopods  and  Annelids.  But  the  same 
thing  is  no  whit  less  evident  in  other  like  instances  which 

1  Manual  of  the  Invertebrate  Animals,  London,  1877,  p.  583. 
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have  been  actually  recorded  and  preserved  in  the  rocks  of 
later  periods,  sach  as  the  Toothed  Birds  of  Marsh,  in  which 
we  haye  remains  of  animals  of  a  synthetic  tjrpal  character, 
part  saurian,  part  bird,  all  in  one,  distinctly  showing  a  tran- 
sition stc^e  between  saurians  and  birds  proper ;  and  no  less 
in  actually  fossil  man-like  Apes  of  the  Miocene,  as  yet  but 
partly  human ;  for  Apes  and  Men  have,  in  like  manner,  a 
common  synthetic  ideal  form,  or  an  ordinal,  ancestral  type 
and  stage  of  the  evolutionary  process  of  their  special  creation. 
Just  as  when  some  Miocene  Oreodon  shows  us  an  animal 
which  is  as  yet  neither  an  ox,  a  deer,  a  sheep,  or  a  goat,  but 
exhibits  composite  characters  which  severally  belong  to  each 
of  those  later  genera,  we  may  readily  imagine  that  when  the 
whole  herd  or  family  of  Oreodons  covered  the  Miocene 
lands  of  the  trans-Mississippi  territories,  separate  divisions 
of  them  wandered  apart  into  different  areas,  or  came  un- 
der altered  conditions  of  land  -  surf  ace,  climate  and  food 
where  they  were,  and  that  in  the  course  of  a  long  epoch,  or  a 
whole  geological  period,  and  under  the  combined  action  and 
cooperation  of  their  own  interior  ideal  natures  and  of  all 
the  externally  modifying  and  limiting  conditions  of  their 
actual  situation,  one  division  or  stream  of  the  short-lived 
individuals  flowed  on  in  one  direction  of  travel,  and  another 
in  another  direction,  but  in  the  still  continuing  permanency 
and  continuity  of  their  ordinal,  generic,  and  specific  ideal 
constitution,  undergoing  all  the  while  more  or  less  change 
in  their  inner  ideal  forms  as  well  as  in  their  external  bodily 
compositions,  whether  of  their  whole  structure  or  only  of 
some  special  parts  thereof,  until  at  length,  in  some  later 
Pliocene  or  more  recent  period,  one  divisional  stream  of  the 
lineal  descendants  will  be  clearly  distinguished  and  posi- 
tively described  by  the  zoologist  as  oxen,  another  as  deer, 
another  as  sheep,  and  another  as  goats;  or  the  Eocene 
herds  of  five-toed  horses  of  various  sizes  and  shapes  will  at 
length  become  Miocene  three -toed,  Pliocene  two -toed,  or 
Quaternary  one-toed  horses  of  more  modern  fashion.     And 
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in  like  manner,  that  synthetic  type  of  the  Catarhine  Apes, 
as  one  division  in  the  more  general  Order  Primates^  heeame 
divided,  specialized,  and  distrihated  over  suitable  provinces, 
their  inner  ideally  constitational  f  onus  still  continuing,  with 
whatever  internal  or  external  changes  of  form,  through  the 
many  varieties  that  have  disappeared,  or  become  fossil,  in 
the  older  Palaeolithic  times,  or  from  the  first  Miocene 
manufacturers  of  chipped  flints,  whether  or  not  they  were 
more  ape-like  than  human  in  their  actual  structure,  form,  and 
capadiiy,  down  to  the  more  distinguishably  human  races  of 
the  Neolithic  Age,  or  even  to  the  clearly  distinguishable 
races  known  to  recent  Ethnology. 

Until  the  deeper-searching  Comparative  Anatomy  of  re- 
cent times  ^  had  disclosed  the  true  structure  of  the  Ascidians 
(already  distinguished  by  Agassiz  as  showing  a  covering 
resembling  woody  texture),  so  low  down  in  the  zoological 
scale  that  the  still  earlier  S3mthetic  type  is  as  yet  barely  dis- 
tinguishable into  Actinozooids,  Entomozooids,  Bryozoa,  and 
Tunicate  Molluscs,  any  admissible  point  of  transition  be- 
tween the  Molluscous  and  Vertebrate  Branches  was  a  miss- 
ing link.  Not  any  geological  observation  of  fact  recorded 
in  that  old  Silurian  time,  but  the  theoretical  (that  is,  meta- 
physical) science  of  zoology,  made  this  important  discoveiy 
in  the  microscopic  structure  of  existing  Ascidians,  in  which 
the  embryological  stripe  is  seen  to  be  the  actual  mode  of 
first  appearance  of  the  Vertebrate  backbone  on  the  stage  of 
external  Nature.  In  the  headless  fish  (Amphioxus),  there 
is  as  yet  no  distinct  brain;  but  a  little  higher  up  in  the 
ascending  scale  the  one  oesophageal  nervous  ring  of  the 
Radiates  is  succeeded  by  the  two-ganglioned  ring  of  the 
Articulates ;  and  the  three-ganglioned  ring  of  the  Molluscs, 
at  a  later  period,  appears  to  have  become  a  distinct  cere-, 
brum,  cerebellum,  and  medulla  oblongata,  now  concentrated 
into  the  head,  and  constituting  (as  it  may  be  said)  a  triplex 
brain  in  the  lower  Fishes ;  and  these  three  principal  ganglia 

^  Kowalevski  and  HaeekeL 
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axe  now  seen  to  be  enclosed,  first,  in  a  cartilaginoos  brain- 
case,  and  finally  in  a  bony  skolL  In  the  further  ascent 
through  the  Amphibians,  Reptiles,  Birds,  and  Mammals  to 
Apes  and  Men,  the  changes  in  the  relative  sizes  of  these 
parts  of  the  brain,  in  their  proportions  to  the  body  ^  and  in 
their  relative  positions  in  the  head,  become  more  and  more 
distinctly  marked,  until  in  the  erect  stature  of  Man  the 
cerebrum  covers  the  other  two;  and  now  the  further  de- 
velopment into  more  distinct  and  varied  convolutions,  and 
into  more  complex  and  delicate  interior  plexuses  of  the 
nerve-cell  tissues  in  the  cortical  layers,  as  well  as  the  in- 
creasing intellectual  and  moral  capacities,  have  become  the 
subject  of  greatest  interest  in  the  biological  and  physiolog- 
ical sciences. 

It  was  an  idea  of  Agassiz  that  the  ideal  type  was'  an  act 
of  creative  thought,  executed  in  material  forms:  Darwin 
seems  rather  to  have  had  a  notion  that  the  materiab  made 
both  the  form  and  the  type.  Neither  conception  was  suffi- 
ciently precise,  or  logically  accurate ;  neither  is  quite  ade- 
quate to  the  actual  truth  of  the  matter.  With  Darwin,  the 
apparently  assumed  theory  is,  that  matter  and  force  (in  the 
shape  of  molecules  or  germs  and  gravity)  somehow  fall,  or 
throw,  and  evolve  themselves  into  the  actual  form  of  the  an- 
imal structures.  Any  action  of  an  ideal  cause,  or  of  any  in- 
terior metaphysical  essence  and  power  in  the  business,  is 
wholly  ignored ;  and  hence  he  was  under  the  necessity  of 
imagining  some  kind  of  '^pangenetic  germs"  as  existing 
amidst  the  other  material  elements  of  the  process,  and  of 
devising  a  factitious  doctrine  of  *'  heredity "  for  the  trans- 
mission of  such  germs  in  a  direct  course  of  lineal  descent, 
with  a  latency  of  some  and  an  activity  of  others,  involving 
atavism  or  a  reversion  to  more  archaic  forms,  together  with 
some  modification  of  old  germs  and  some  addition  of  new  in 
successive  individuals,  whereby  a  new  species,  or  a  new 
genus,  might,  in  course  of  time,  come  into  actual  existence  in 

1  Solly. 
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that  purely  physical  and  mechanical  manner.  Impliedly,  at 
least,  no  ideally  active  essence,  no  creative  cause  whatever, 
had  a  hand  in  the  work.  With  Agassiz,  on  the  other  hand, 
an  ideally  creative  cause  was  presupposed  and  affirmed ;  but 
his  statement  of  the  manner  of  action  of  this  cause  (as  con« 
sidered  from  a  thoroughly  metaphysical  point  of  view)  was 
not  clear  and  definite.  He  denied  expressly,  however,  that 
it  was,  or  could  be,  '^  a  material  chain "  of  lineal  descent 
only ;  but  he  does  not  distinctly  say  that  it  is  both  a  real  and 
an  ideal  evolution  (dt  a  more  or  less  continuous  process  of 
new  creation)  along  the  lines  of  the  branching  threads  of 
the  embryological  descent.  Something  like  this  was  proba- 
bly his  real  meaning;  but  his  expressions  sometimes  give 
countenance  to  the  old  doctrine  of  sudden  new  creations  of 
whole  species,  independent  of  lineal  descent,^  or  of  any  con- 
tinuous process  of  new  creation. 

The  ideal  type  of  the  interior  active  essence  may,  indeed, 
be  said  to  be  executed  in  material  forms  ;  but  the  materials 
(molecular  or  atomic)  are  not  directly  produced  or  created 
by  the  ideal  and  essential  speciality  itself:  they  already 
exist  as  previously  formed  or  created  in  and  by  that  same 
universal  Essence  and  Power  within  which,  and  only  by 
'\  which,  the  lesser  ideal  specialities  are  also  formed  and 
I  created,  whether  in  the  simplest  and  most  general  type  of 
Protoplasm,  or  in  the  included  and  potential  subdivisions  of 
divisional,  classical,  ordinal,  generic,  or  specific  types  and 
individual  forms,  one  within  another,  throughout  the  entire 
architectonic  of  any  existent  animal  kingdom,  and  until  the 
individuals,  or  the  whole  species,  genus,  family,  order,  class, 
or  branch  shall  cease  to  exist,  or  become  extinct.  But  the 
externally  existent  materials  are,  by  the  one  creative  and 
controTirng  power  over  all,  produced  in  a  certain^extfiinally 
concurrent  coordination  with. the  inner  ideal  speciality  in 


I 


)  a  relation  of  external  opposition  and  contradiction  to  each 

^  See  his  letter  to  A.  Sedgwick  (June,  1845)  —  Louis  Agassiz :  His 
Life  and  Corr.t  by  Elizabeth  Cary  Agassiz,  i.  389,  Boston,  1885. 
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odier,  and  in  a  certain  unstable  equilibrium  of  harmony  and 
discord,  in  the  universal  environment  of  things,  and  at  the 
same  time,  in  respect  of  the  individual  animal,  in  a  certain 
unity  of  interconnection,  interrelation,  and  interaction  with 
each  other  as  body  and  soul,  while  it  lives  as  such ;  whereby 
the  external  materials,  however  organized  into  corporeal 
structures,  protoplasmic  or  cellular,  muscles,  tissues,  and 
limbs,  nerves,  ganglions,  brains,  and  organs  of  sense,  con- 
volutions, and  plexuses  of  cortical  nerve-cells,  to  the  utmost 
delicacy  and  complexity  of  the  physical  organization,  all 
together  become  the  mere  instruments,  organs,  and  agencies 
of  the  more  internal  and  original,  ideal  and  essential  potenti- 
ality which  the  soul  itself  is,  whenever  it  comes  to  exist  and 
appear  on  the  stage  of  external  Nature,  with  any  the  least 
degree  of  conscious,  feeling  individuality,  or  knowing,  per- 
ceiving and  conceiving  personality.  Indeed,  how  could  it 
ever  be  conceivably  possible  that  mere  atoms,  molecules, 
particles  of  protoplasm,  cells  and  cell-tissues,  or  any  merely 
mechanical  aggregations,  or  chemical  combinations,  of  blind 
matter  and  gravity,  could  (of  their  own  mere  motion)  fall 
into  material  expressions  of  artistic  forms  and  ideal  plans, 
or  that  any  possible  material  elements,  pangenetic,  perige- 
netic,  or  other  germs,  could  simply  grow  or  evolve  themselves 
into  the  bodies  and  wonderfully  artistic  structures  of  ani- 
mals or  men,  unless  they  were  actually  suspended  in  the 
universal  Essence  and  Form,  and  held  in  unity  by  the  abso-  I 
lute  Causality,  as  dialectically  evolved  from  it  and  out  of  it  i 
and  in  it,  and  as  controlled  and  directed  by  it,  through 
whatever  almost  infinite  complexity  of  intermediate  instru-i 
mentalities ;  and  all  this  as  necessarily  as  the  particles  of  ^ 
color  in  a  portrait  must  be  suspended  (as  it  were)  from  the 
mind  of  the  painter.  And  much  less,  that  such  merely 
corporeal  structures  or  physiological  processes  could  ever 
produce  conscious  feeling,  perception,  conception,  and  mem- 
ory in  an  animal  brain,  without  the  further  existence  therein 
of  some  more  inward  speciality  of  ideal  essence  and  form,  ; 
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having  such  an  internal  constitution  and  nature  in  itself  as 
to  be  conceivably  capable  of  conscious  feeling  or  of  thought. 

§  2.  A  Real  and  Ideal  Evolution  —  "  Material 

Descent"  an  Illusion. 

An  evolution  of  an  animal  kingdom  out  of  matter  and 
gp'avity,  or  out  of  Protoplasm,  or  out  of  any  aggregate  com- 
position of  materials,  by  lineal  descent  and  hereditary  trans- 
mission  of  germs  or  other  material  elements,  is  an  utterly 
delusive  conception.  A  general  survey  of  the  whole  king- 
dom is  sufficient  to  demonstrate  that  animals  never  existed 
otherwise  than  by  ideal  and  real  division  and  distinction 
into  consecutively  branching  streams  of  individuals.  In 
such  separate  streams  there  is,  indeed,  a  kind  of  lineal  suc- 
cession and  continuity  of  descent  of  a  generic  or  specific 
ideal  character,  amidst  all  variations,  divergences,  and  ex- 
tinctions, while  the  short-lived  individual  forms,  even  when 
as  yet  asexual  or  unisexual,  are  continually  perishing  out 
of  the  field  of  Nature.  When  the  evolutionary  process  of 
new  creation  has  arrived  at  the  stage  of  bisexual  reproduc- 
tion, there  is  then  no  hereditary  transmission  but  by  the 
union  of  pairs.  The  continuing  animal  stream  then  exists 
only  by  pairs,  each  parent  representing  but  one  side  or  as- 
pect of  essential  relation  in  the  ideal  unity  of  generic  form 
in  both,  which  alone  continues  in  the  offspring  as  the  gen- 
eric ideal  form,  which  is  called  the  species.  But  the  specific 
form  is  always  included  under  and  within  the  higher  generic, 
ordinal,  classical,  divisional,  or  other  conceptual  type  o£ 
form  on  any  existent  surface  of  the  globe,  or  wherever  ani- 
mals of  any  kind  have  an  existence  in  geological  time  and 
space,  even  down  to  the  earliest  and  simplest  (or  least  dif- 
ferentiated) Laurentian  Protozoa. 

Touching  the  manner  of  this  evolution,  if  we  consider  it 
well,  we  shall  see  that  it  never  was  possible  that  man  could 
have  lived  and  continued  on  this  globe,  any  more  than  any 
other  species  of  mammal  or  other  bisexual  animal,  otherwise 
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than  by  pairs,  families,  tribes,  nations,  or  by  ftlasseit,  orders,  .    jr 

genera,  and  species.     Obviously,  it  takes  man,  woman,  and  \\\    .}!  f^  , 
child  to  make  one  whole  human  person  that  can  continue  to  ||[ 
live,  or  to  change,  in  respect  of  type.     The  old  Brahmins 
knew  this.    It  is  just  so  with  the  Apes.    Like  all  the  higher 
animals,  they  are  found  in  genera  and  numerous  species, 
ranging  from  lower  to  higher  types.     It  never  was  other- 
wise with  them  since  they  were  Apes.    Just  so  mankind 
are  found  living  in  races  and  varieties  analogous  to  genera 
and  species,  difEering  only  in  degree  of  difference.   It  never 
was  otherwise  with  them  since  they  became  distinctively 
human.    Only  the  type,  genus,  or  species,  continues  to  live : 
the  individuals  perish.     There  is  no  lineal  descent  from 
individual  to  individual :  descent  is  only  from  two,  the  pair. 
If  a  person  will  count  back  his  or  her  ancestors  on  both 
sides  to  the  fortieth  degree  only,  it  will  be  seen  that  they 
number  more  than  a  million  millions ;  and  it  will  become 
evident  that  the  peculiar  individual  must  continue  to  lapse 
into  the  whole  community,  tribe,  race,  or  species,  until  all 
become  related  to  all,  and  share  the  peculiarity  in  com- 
mon.    Whatever  distinctive  difference  might  arise  in  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  individual,  must  either  per- 
ish with  it  or  be  transmitted  only  through  the  pair ;   and 
any  such  peculiarity,  in  the  endless  interweaving  of  pairs, 
if  continued  at  all,  must  soon  be  communicated  so  widely 
that  all  will  at  length  become  related  and  share  the  distinct 
tion  alike.      The  distinctive  peculiarities  so  arising  must 
come  out  at  last  in  each  group,  tribe,  or  stream  as  the  ex- 
ternal expression  of  that  inner  essential  and  ideal  form  or 
type  common  to  all,  which  is  called  a  species,  a  variety,  or 
a  race.     In  such  continual  interweaving  of  the  threads  of 
relationship  along  the  branching  directions  of  the  embryo- 
logical  evolution,  and  of  more  or  less  continuous  new  cresr 
tion  of  artistic  form,  or  (as  it  may  be)  more  or  less  contin- 
uous or  even  sudden  destruction  of  older  forms  or  types, 
there  must  be,  and  is  indeed,  a  certain  continuous  succession 
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of  generations,  and  a  certain  transmission  by  inheritance ; 
bat  that  can  only  be  a  transmission  of  the  ideal  form,  type, 
or  species  ;  for  each  and  every  individual  is  built  up  of  new 
and  other  materials,  molecular  or  atomic,  cellular  or  "  plas- 
tidular,''  which  are  continually  undergoing  change  during 
the  life  of  the  creature :  they  are  as  evanescent  as  the  bub- 
bles of  foam  on  a  waterfall,  only  an  instant  the  same,  while 
the  white  foam  has  its  identity  only  in  the  streaming  flow. 
The  continuity,  the  persistence,  the  inner  identity,  is  only 
in  the  ideal  flux  of  essence  and  form.  The  deepest  science 
finds  molecules  themselves  (or  atoms  if  there  be  any)  to  be 
some  such  whirling  forms  of  moving  essence. 

It  would  seem  to  be  necessarily  true  (what  Agassiz  said 
was  the  actual  fact)  that  no  animal  ever  directly  transcends 
the  architectonic  of  typal  form  into  which  it  is  born.  There 
is  no  direct  crossing  over  from  one  specific  form  to  another, 
nor  from  one  genus,  order,  or  class  to  another,  by  lineal 
descent  or  otherwise.  In  the  growth  of  individuals  there 
may  be  variations  of  external  form  or  shape  within  the  limit 
of  the  specific  ideal  and  constitutive  form.  These  slighter 
changes  may  vanish  and  disappear  with  the  individual ;  or, 
if  in  any  instance  there  be  a  real  change  in  respect  of  the 
specific  form  (the  inner  governing  type),  the  cause  of  that 
change  will  be  found  to  lie  within  the  internal  essence  and 
power  itself.  It  will  be  an  actual  change  of  that  form,  how- 
ever rapid,  or  however  imperceptibly  slow,  or  perceptible 
only  at  long  intervals  of  time,  when  the  accumulated  dif- 
ference may  amount  to  a  manifest  difference  of  species  as 
compared  with  the  beginning  of  the  change.  In  this  way, 
and  in  this  way  only,  can  we  gain  an  intelligible  conception 
of  the  transition  of  species.  It  seems  to  be  just  what  has 
more  or  less  continuously  taken  place  along  the  branching 
lines  of  the  embryological  thread  since  inheritance  and  de- 
scent began,  with  whatever  breaks  or  interruptions,  with 
whatever  deviations,  divergences,  and  extinctions.  But 
whenever  and  wherever  it  did  take  place,  we  may  be  sure 
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it  was  the  direct  effect  of  the  internally  crealiye  ideal  essence 
and  form,  as  one  and  the  principal  factor  in  the  whole  pro- 
cess. It  could  never  have  heen  wholly  produced  by  the 
external  operation  of  the  limiting  conditions  of  the  environ- 
ment. These  are  of  the  nature  of  hindrances  and  obstmo- 
tions  only.  As  Bacon  said,  they  are  the  "  detrusions,"  not 
the  art,  of  Nature.  Nor  could  it  ever  have  been  the  mere 
result  of  an  external  and  purely  mechanical  i^;gregation  of 
material  particles. 

The  ideal  type  is  the  only  persistent  unity :  it  is  the  bond 
which  holds  the  material  elements  of  the  corporeal  structures 
in  union  in  the  continuity  of  the  incessant  flow.  Palieon- 
tological  names  designate  only  such  wholes  or  types,  not 
individual  animals.  DryopUhecus  was  not  a  man,  nor  an 
ape,  but  a  genus.  Agassiz  saw  an  ideal  architectonic  of 
types  in  the  animal  kingdom :  Darwin  does  not  profess  to 
see  any.  The  difference  is  immense  and  vital ;  for,  however 
much  branching  there  may  have  been  in  the  descending 
streams  of  animal  life,  or  whenever  the  branching  began,  or 
howsoever  it  continues,  or  whatever  gradual  change  or  tran- 
sition of  type  may  take  place  along  the  branching  directions 
of  the  embryological  evolution  and  new  creation  in  any  one 
whole  species,  taken  as  a  one  whole  flowing  stream  of  indi- 
viduals or  pairs,  nevertheless  all  individuals  die  the  same, 
and  become  extinct  as  such.  Whole  streams  of  individuals, 
with  their  special  type  of  form,  die  out  and  become  extinct. 
There  is  no  direct  crossing  over  from  one  type  in  any  one  J 
stream  or  species  to  another,  when  once  beg^nn,  by  lineal  J 
descent  or  otherwise.  Agassiz  asserted  this  against  the 
assumed  theory  of  Darwin  ;  but  the  views  of  Darwin  were, 
perhaps,  not  necessarily  in  contradiction  to  this  statement, 
though  he  does  not  appear  to  have  appreciated  the  import  of 
it  in  the  same  manner.  His  thought  seems  not  to  have 
penetrated  so  deeply  into  the  subject ;  or,  whatever  may  have 
been  his  own  conception  of  it,  what  he  has  written  about  it 
would  certainly  seem  to  justify  the  inference  that  he  sup- 
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posed  that  some  kind  of  hereditary  transmission  of  material 
elements  could  do  the  whole  work  without  the  help  of  any 
ideally  essential  forms  or  generic  types  whatever. 

A  later  or  more  special  type  in  the  same  whole  stream  is 
always  contained  within  the  older  and  more  general  type ; 
never  transcends  it.  In  reality,  nothing  but  the  ideal  type 
or  form  ever  continues  to  live  or  to  change.  Type  is  essen- 
tially metaphysical  essence  and  form  in  the  mind  of  Nature, 
and  nothing  else.  It  is  comprehensible  by  us  only  because 
it  can  be  copied  (as  it  were)  into  our  conception  as  a  thought 
in  our  minds ;  and  a  thought,  too,  wliich  is  not  merely  an 
imagination  of  our  fancy,  but  an  imagination,  or  true  con- 
ception, which  will  correspond  exactly  with  the  reality  in 
Nature  (if  truly  observed)  from  which  it  was  copied  and 
transferred.  This  change  of  internal  essence  and  ideal  form 
in  actual  Nature  is  what  is  really  meant  by  the  transition 
or  '^  transmutation  "  of  species.  It  takes  place  along  the 
branching  ideal  tliread  of  the  embryological  evolution  and 
new  creation  (for  gvery  new  form  is  a  new  creation  in  time 
and  space)  almost  imperceptibly,  until  the  differentiation,  in 
"tfie  long^pse  of  time,  may  amount  to  a  difference  of  species 
or  genus.  But  the  terms  species,  genus,  order,  class,  are  in 
their  nature  relative.  An  order,  for  instance,  where  it  is 
first  differentiated  from  a  class,  may  be  called  a  new  species 
in  reference  to  the  ancestral  class  as  a  genus  ;  and  so  of  a 
genus  in  reference  to  an  anterior  order.  And  this  is  illus- 
trated by  Darwin's  use  of  terms,  when  from  an  older  species 
he  follows  the  differentiations  and  divisions  into  the  appear- 
ance of  several  new  species  on  a  higher  level  in  the  geolog- 
ical record,  in  reference  to  which  the  ancestral  species  now 
becomes  a  genus ;  and  so  on  through  the  entire  scale  of 
nomenclature.  And  this  speciousness  of  mere  words  leads 
him  apparently  to  ignore  the  whole  theory  of  an  actual 
architectonic  of  essentially  ideal  and  real  forms,  within 
which  his  material  species,  or  the  individual,  is  itself  consti- 
tuted. The  real  change  of  form  takes  place  as  a  metaphysical 
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change  of  ideal  essence  and  fonn  in  the  mind  of  Nature :  it 
is  necessarily  a  change  of  idea  or  conception  only.  There 
mast  be  and  is  also,  of  course,  a  corresponding  change  in 
the  forms  and  structures  of  the  external  material  elements 
in  which  the  internal  conception  is  embodied,  and  in  one 
sense  ^^  executed."  But  the  positive  materialist  sees  only  the 
external  material  forms :  the  internal  and  invisible  essence  . 
and  form  he  ignores.  He  cannot,  or  will  not,  see  with  the  / 
mind's  eye. 

If  there  were,  or  could  be,  no  such  change  of  internal  and 
external  form,  death  and  extinction  of  whole  genera,  or  of 
all  the  species  in  all  the  branching  streams,  might  very  soon 
be  the  necessary  result,  as  it  has  been  the  actual  fate  of  so 
many  of  them  in  all  past  times.     The  limiting  conditions  of 
the  environment  may  be  the  reason  why  of  the  extinction  in 
many  instances ;  but  the  real  cause  of  actual  change  in  the 
inner  essential  type  will  be  found  only  in  that  still  more  • 
inward  and  universal  Essence  and  Power  which  creates  the  • 
universe  of  things,  whatever  may  be  the  mode,  manner,  and 
law  of  it,  or  the  time,  space,  and  place  of  it,  otherwise.  I 
Not  only  the  secondary  material,  mechanical,  and  other  ex- 
ternal limiting  conditions,  or  natural  laws  and  accidental 
chances,  but  the  thought  and  act  of  man,  too,  may  have  a 
share  in  the  work :  — 

*'  There  is  an  art  which,  in  their  piedness,  Bhares 
With  great  creating  Nature." 

After  all,  the  most  important  phase  of  the  whole  evolu- 
tion is  that  of  the  progressive  increase  of  intellectual  and 
moral  capacity,  beginning  far  down  in  the  animal  scale,  but 
culminating  in  the  most  developed  and  cultured  human-race. 
Comparing  the  foremost  of  existing  peoples  with  the  earlier 
races  of  the  historical  period,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Neolithic 
or  Palaeolithic  races  of  the  prehistoric  epochs,  the  difference 
is  readily  seen  to  be  vast  and  very  impressive.  There  has 
been,  on  the  whole,  no  fall,  but  an  immense  rise.  That  the 
progress  in  arts,  letters,  sciences,  philosophy,  and  religion, 
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within  historical  times,  has  been  notable,  and  indeed  quite 
amazing,  is  evident  enough  to  all. 

The  classification  of  Owen,  based  on  the  nervous  struc- 
tures and  brain  as  the  test  of  elevation  in  the  scale  of  the 
whole  creative  evolution,  is  profoundly  just,  and  is  as  true 
to  theory  as  it  is  to  Nature  and  fact.  The  embryological 
basis  of  Agassiz  is  equally  true  to  theory  and  to  the  actual 
evolution :  it  is  in  no  way  antagonistic  to  the  other,  but  is 
really  concurrent  with  it,  and  profoundly  confirmatory  of  its 
truth.  Dana's  idea  of  a  gradual  and  successive  concentra- 
tion of  the  nervous  elements  into  the  head  shows  a  like  pro- 
fundity of  insight. 

All  species  of  animals  that  may  be  at  any  period  living 
on  any  existent  surface  of  the  earth  will,  of  course,  either 
be  swimming  in  the  sea,  or  flying  in  the  air,  or  spreading 
over  the  land,  under  all  manner  of  external  conditions  and 
limitations ;  and  as  the  various  streams  flow  on,  and  in  the 
course  of  travel  and  distribution  divide,  diverge,  and  sever- 
ally come  under  altered  conditions  of  life,  they  will,  in  long 
epochs,  or  in  a  whole  geological  period,  have  undergone 
manifest  changes  in  their  bodily  structures,  limbs,  and  char- 
acters, useful  or  ornamental,  with  various  degrees  of  diver- 
gence and  difPerence  in  each  several  stream,  as  supposed  by 
Darwin  in  his  diagrammatic  representation  of  his  manner  of 
conceiving  how  a  material  species  would  slowly  vary,  divide 
into  separate  streams,  and  diverge  into  new  areas  and  new 
forms,  and  undergo  corporeal  changes,  losing  some  mate- 
rial elements  or  ^'  germs,"  and  superadding  others,  until  at 
length,  in  the  course  of  ten  thousand  or  a  million  genera- 
tions of  survivals  in  some  streams  and  innumerable  extinc- 
tions in  others,  the  parent  species,  at  the  second,  third, 
tenth,  or  fourteenth  knot  of  subdivision  in  later  periods,  has 
come  to  be  the  ancestor  of  a  long  branching  series  of  spedeSy 
which  "  a  visionary  idealist,"  perhaps,  will  mistake  for  an 
ideal  architectonic  of  class,  order,  genus,  and  species,  but 
which  a  positive  materialist  will  know  for  a  mere  variation 
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and  concatenation  of  material  speciesy  continuing  thus  in 
endless   accidental   succession,  if  not  sooner  destroyed,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  by  operation  of  the  extinguishing  condi- 
tions and  limitations  of  the  environment ;  and  this  positive      y       r  /    i 
assumption  will  take  the  vague,  uncritical,  and  obtuse  names    '  '^  ^ 
of  "  natural  selection,*'  "  struggle  for  life,**  "  survival  of  the  '*'^    *^      ^ 
fittest^*  and  the  like,  in  the  external  manner  of  conception   ^  /^"'  J 
of  the  common  Understanding.     But  in  reference  to  lineal  ^h^-r^^'^ 
descent  and  hereditary  transmission,  when  it  is  once  con-     ^.^^«^t^^/ 
sidered  that,  among  animals  in  general,  unions  of  pairs  are    .  ^^/j^  ^^'' 
promiscuous  among  all  individuals  of  tiie  specied,  and  not  ^  \, 

always  restricted  even  to  the  same  species,  though  for  the  *^*'r        ^, 
most  part  confined  to  certain  inunediate  vicinities,  and  that,   /^  **     '    V/ J 
whether  conjunctions  were  by  pairs,  by  sections  of  pairs,  by     I  it  ^  "  ^, 
groups  or  tribes  of  pairs,  by  totemic  divisions  of  tribes,  or 
by  gerUes,  or  by  monogamic   families,    at  the  hundredth 
generation,  the  lineal   ancestors  or  tiie  lineal  descendants 
would  be  counted  by  millions  of  millions,  as  the  monogamic 
man  counts  his  by  the  million  millions  at  the  fortieth  degree, 
and  that,  in  this  endless  interweaving,  any  material  pecu- 
liarity, if  continued  at  all,  must  soon  be  communicated  so 
widely  that  all  must  become  related  and  share  the  distinction 
alike  (if  it  lasted  long  enough),  it  becomes  obvious  that  any 
tracing  of  a  lineal  series  of  continued  descents  among  indi- 
viduals, or  in  the  branching  streams,  must  very  soon  become 
impossible,  and  that  whatever  hereditary  transmission  there 
might  be  of  such  material  elements  or  ^^  germs  "  would  soon 
be  diffused  throughout  the  whole  stream,  or  any  given  por- 
tion of  it,  in  almost  infinitely  subtile  degrees,  though  it  may 
be  true  enough  that,  at  the  end  of  a  long  epoch,  the  branch- 
ing streams  of  the  divergent  onward  flow  will  be  readily 
classifiable  into  genera  and  species,  according  to  the  ideal 
types  which  they  then  exhibit  to  the  observer ;  and  in  short, 
until  nothing  distinguishable  could  remain  but  the   inner 
ideal  and  really  essential  (though  metaphysical)  form,  or 
the  typal  idea,  which  alone  could  possibly  bind  the  corporeal 
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materials  or  elements  into  the  unity  of  an  individual  animal, 
or  bind  the  individuals  themselves  into  the  unity  of  a  species, 
a  genus,  an  order,  class,  or  branch ;  and  all  notion  of  con- 
tinuous lines  of  parental  descent  and  hereditary  transmission 
of  material  aggregations  and  constructions  of  such  elemen- 
tary ^^  germs,"  particles,  molecules,  '^  plastidules,"  or  atoms, 
becomes  a  preposterous  illusion.  As  a  kind  of  figurative 
illustration  of  his  scheme,  Darwin  adduces  the  analogy  of  a 
full-grown  Tree  and  its  growth  into  stem  and  branches, 
twigs,  buds,  flowers,  and  leaves,  to  the  evolution  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  as  in  some  like  manner  having  its  dividing 
older  and  younger  branches,  its  many  decayed,  broken,  and 
lost  limbs,  its  more  ancient  trunk,  and  its  oldest  root  or 
seed,  in  the  pHmordial  Protoplasm.  And  in  this  merely  ex- 
ternal aspect  of  the  visible  representation,  it  is  not  without 
some  remote  resemblance  to  the  actual  appearance  of  the 
geological  record ;  but  it  is,  after  all,  only  an  external  and 
superficial  appearance.  The  internal  and  ideally  essential 
reality  is  therein  wholly  ignored  and  omitted.  It  is  the 
Hamlet  with  the  part  of  Hamlet  left  out.  But  this  is  the 
most  important  part  and  thing  of  all.  It  lies  at  the  foun- 
dation of  all  the  rest.  The  real  and  final  outcome  of  the 
entire  evolutionary  and  universal  process,  whatever  may  be 
the  operation  and  effect  of  the  external  conditions  of  the  en- 
vironment in  manner  as  usually  described,  is  truly  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  the  actual  external  resultant  of  the  in- 
teraction, interrelation,  and  cooperation  of  both  the  external 
physical  and  the  internal  metaphysical  factors  of  the  whole 
ideal  and  really  dialectic  evolution  of  the  Mind  of  Nature 
into  an  Animal  Kingdom.  Taking  the  whole  into  one  view, 
and  contemplating  the  vast  series  of  changes  of  forms  and 
things  that  have  taken  place  in  all  geological  times,  spaces, 
and  places  over  the  successive  surfaces  of  the  earth,  the 
notion  may  just  dawn  upon  the  conceptual  imagination  that 
the  ideal  series  and  successions  of  real  essences  and  forms, 
which  have  actually  had  existence  in  Nature  as  a  process  of 
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thought  in  creation,  is,  by  the  power  of  thought  in  onrselTes 
(even  as  in  some  measure  shown  in  the  scientific  classifica- 
tion of  animals),  effectually  shifted  round  (as  it  were)  from    )       1'  ^  /  J 
the   Concepts    of   Nature    into   our   conceptions,    however 
impertect  or  incomplete  the  Reminiscence  in  us. 
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§  3.   "  Pebtgenesis  "  —  "  Soul-Cells  "  —  "  Monsm  "  — 

"  Spiritualism."  /l 

For  an  explanation  of  inherited  characters  on  a  material     rr 
basis,  Mr.  Darwin  was  obliged  to  resort  to  an  im^nary  ^  < 

provisional  hypothesis  of  transmitted  gemmules,  which  )  }^^l 
might  lie  dormant  for  several  generations,  and  at  length 
come  into  play  anywhere  along  the  line  of  descent,  causing 
a  recurrence  of  resemblances  to  remote  ancestors  ;  and  for 
these  ideas  he  invented  the  new  terms  pangenesis  and  ata- 
vism. Professor  Haeckel  advances  a  supplementary  notion 
of  carbon-compound  molecules,  the  ultimate  atoms  of  which 
have  souls  (that  is,  a  mechanically  active  power)  in  them  ; 
and  these  molecules,  in  themselves  chemically  unstable, 
being  rendered  soft  and  mobile  by  absorbing  water,  consti-  -  * 
tute  the  elements  of  protoplasm,  and  are  called  '^plasti- 
dules ; "  and  the  transmission  of  these  molecules  along  the 
lines  of  descent  he  would  call  perigenesis  rather  than  pan* 
genesis.  The  views  of  this  bold  and  skilful  disciple  might 
the  more  readily  command  attention  in  that  he  announces 
in  the  foreground  that  '^  zoology  can  dispense  with  specula- 
tive philosophy  as  little  as  any  other  natural  science,"  and 
"  is  as  little  able  to  lead  to  lasting  results  without  specula- 
tive philosophy  as  the  latter  without  the  empirical  basis  of 
natural  science."  But  his  speculation  in  respect  of  Peri- 
genesis  is  strictly  confined  to  the  external  methods  of  phys- 
ical science,  and  the  scope  of  his  endeavor  would  seem  to  be 
to  trace  backward  the  whole  evolution  of  the  animal  king- 
dom to  mechanical  causes  in  the  molecular  motions  of  these 
^'  plastidules "  of  the  primordial  organic  plasm ;  and  the 
"  plasm  "  has  itself  arisen  out  of  the  inorganic  chemical  el^r 
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ments  made  up  of  the  active  ultimate  atoms.  And  here 
his  mechanical  causation  comes  to  an  end  :  both'  his  natural 
science  and  his  speculative  philosophy  end  here.  The 
physical  theory  of  atoms  and  molecules  is  implicitly  adopted. 
The  all-pervasive  aether  is  mentioned,  but  no  particular  use 
is  made  of  it.  But,  of  course,  if  there  be  such  an  aether,  it 
must  contain  the  molecules  and  the  atoms,  which  have  to 
be  regarded  as  vibrating,  whirling,  or  oscillating  in  it.  No 
notice  is  taken  of  the  aether  as  a  source  of  mechanical  power. 
The  atoms  have  action  in  them,  —  have  souls,  in  short,  — 
and  there  was  no  need  of  going  further  to  find  a  source  of 
action  and  motion.  These  plastidular  molecules  have  their 
own  peculiar  vibrations,  and  the  plasmic  aggregations  of 
them  admit  of  ^^  intussusceptions  "  of  other  substances  from 
the  surrounding  environment  into  their  own  mass  as  nutri- 
tive material  for  the  multiplication  of  plastidules,  to  which 
a  like  vibrating  motion  is  imparted.  In  all  reproduction, 
asexual,  unisexual,  or  bisexual,  some  of  the  "plastidules" 
pass  from  the  parent  animal  into  the  new  one  ;  and  this  is 
"  heredity.^*  It  is  also,  for  the  new  animal,  "  unconscious 
memory."  Variations  of  form  and  adaptation  to  conditions 
and  circumstances  readily  take  place,  of  course,  as  when 
melted  lead  is  poured  into  a  bullet-mould.  The  active  and 
movable  (or  melted)  portion  of  the  materials  finally  works 
itself  into  the  form  of  cells,  each  one  having  a  little  of  the 
live  material  inside  of  it,  and  so  becoming  a  cell-soul,  and 
the  whole  animal  is  built  up  of  these  cells  into  an  associated 
community  or  body-politic  of  "  citizen-cells."  There  results 
a  systematic  division  of  labor,  every  part  or  organ  having 
its  own  peculiar  function  or  office  ;  and  in  this  distribution 
of  functions  certain  very  complicated  cells  are  pushed  up 
into  the  cortical  layers  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  and  as 
exercising  all  the  mental  powers  are  called  "  soul-ceUs,^^ 
and  govern  and  control  the  whole  political  state  as  an  aristo- 
cratic oligarchy,  —  an  intricate  compound  resultant  of  all 
the  mechanical  operations.     And  so  the  continuous  stream 
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of  plastidular  heredity  propagated  itself  from  individual  to 
individual,  from  species  to  species,  from  centre  to  centre  of 
the  branching  descent  and  differentiation,  throughout  the 
animal  kingdom,  in  which  his  speculative  philosophy  dis- 
covers a  certain  intermittent  undulatory  wave-movemeut 
spreading  itself  outward  into  all  the  stems,  branches,  and 
shoots  of  the  animal  tree. 

Haeckel's  thought  and  expression  are  rather  more  exact 
and  logical  than  Darwin's,  but  he  pursues  the  same  gen- 
eral method  and  doctrine  of  Evolution.  His  use  of  lan- 
guage is  sometimes  quite  as  startiing,  as  when  a  transmis- 
sion of  vibrating  "  plastidules ''  is  called  heredity  and  un- 
conscious memory.  As  a  kind  of  inheritance,  the  thing 
is  intelligible,  but  what  the  writer  himself  can  possibly 
understand  by  the  word  memory y  an  ordinary  mortal  may 
be  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  If  the  meaning  were  that  all 
common  or  metaphysical  notions  of  memory  were  sheer 
illusions,  it  is  hard  to  see  what  legitimate  use  he  can  have 
for  that  word.  A  residual  impression  stamped  upon  brain- 
tissue  as  it  were  upon  wax,  or  a  modification  of  the  vibratory 
motions  of  plastidules  by  reason  of  foreign  impulses,  would 
be  a  quite  intelligible  phenomenon ;  but  to  call  it  memory 
would  seem  to  indicate  a  singular  obtusity  of  thought,  or 
a  fondness  for  overstrained  metaphor.  An  unconscious  I 
memory  is  a  solecism  in  terms.  If  mere  vibrations  are 
memory,  then  it  might  as  well  be  said  that  a  teleg^phic 
wire,  or  a  ray  of  light,  had  memory  as  well  as  an  animal ; 
and  one  would  think  that  the  aether,  blowing  through  such 
a  tissue  of  vibrations,  might  get  considerably  stirred  up,  and 
remember  also.  But  of  course  a  mechanical  theory  can 
take  nothing  else  into  consideration.  The  author  does  not 
undertake  to  inquire  how  atoms  can  be  so  constituted  as  to 
have  mechanical  action  in  them,  or  to  have  souls  in  them, 
or  in  what  way  they  are  to  be  conceived  as  eternally  in 
action.  He  recognizes  causes,  and  does  some  service  in 
tracing  back  the  chain  of  mechanical  causation  to  his  primi- 
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tive  plastidules  :  it  was  not  his  business,  perhaps,  to  go  far- 
ther, and  we  may  be  thankful  for  so  much.  Instrumental 
mechanics  is  something,  and  has  its  value.  Indeed,  all 
causation,  all  power,  all  action,  all  movement  of  £ssence, 
atomic,  ethereal,  or  other,  may  (for  that  matter)  be  said  in 
a  certain  sense  to  be  mechanical,  whether  making  itself  its 
own  instrument,  or  whatever  secondary  instrumentalities  it 
may  employ.  Here  the  plastidule  is  a  composite  mechan- 
ism, and  each  atom  whereof  it  is  composed  is  itself  an 
active  power.  It  is  in  action,  or  action  is  in  it  How  it 
can  be  so,  or  how  it  came  to  be  so,  or  how  eternally  so, 
there  is  no  statement :  the  fact  of  action  is  simply  assumed, 
just  as  the  existence  of  the  atom  itself  was;  and  outside 
the  atoms  is  only  an  empty  void.  After  all,  the  idea  of  an 
infinitesimally  small  atom,  but  a  thought  larger  than  a  zero 
of  nonentity,  is  not  so  very  absurd,  since,  if  a  one  absolute 
whole  and  continuous  all  of  active  Essence  were  accepted 
as  the  real  truth,  it  might  readily  be  conceived  as  broken  up 
into  imaginary  mathematical  points,  and  it  might  amount  to 
the  same  thing,  unless  the  points  were  to  be  pulled  so  far 
apart  that  nothing  but  an  absolute  void  would  be  left  Why 
not  just  as  well  imagine  a  one  whole  atom,  though  of  enor- 
mous volume,  with  action  in  it,  and  the  void  wholly  outside 
/of  it  ?  Either  presupposition  might  land  us  upon  the  very 
threshold  of  metaphysics,  but  it  would  be  the  threshold  of 
the  back  door :  a  more  proper  way  by  which  to  approach 
the  judicial  palace  of  the  universal  Mind  would  be  the  open 
avenue  leading  to  the  front  entrance,  —  the  direct  pathway 
of  the  Science  of  Logic,  or  Metaphysic. 

On  the  atomic  theory,  each  atom  is  an  original  source  of 
mechanical  power.  How  are  we  to  imagine  it  constituted  ? 
Does  it  move  itself,  or  what  moves  it  ?  or  was  it  eternally 
in  motion?  According  to  Haeckel,  it  has  a  soul,  an 
"atom-soul."  How,  then,  is  the  soul-part  constituted,  or 
how  is  the  atom  so  constituted  as  to  have  a  soul  or  be  a 
soul?     Why  suppose  an  atom  has  a  soul,  unless  it  feels  and 
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thinks  ?  If  it  f eeb  and  thinks,  what  is  gained  by  describ- 
ing it  as  a  mechanical  power  ?  If  the  atom  as  matter  can 
feel  and  think,  what  need  has  it  of  a  soul  at  all  ?  If  a  soul 
can  feel  and  think,  what  need  of  the  atom  ?  If  the  scien- 
tific notion  of  energy  as  matter  and  action  in  one  be  sound, 
the  conception  of  a  one  whole  and  continuous  EiSsence  pro- 
ceeding into  an  evolution  of  atoms,  molecules,  bodies  and 
souls,  would  seem  to  be  far  more  simple  and  economical 
than  an  infinity  of  small  ^'  atomnsouls,'*  which  must  be  con- 
stituted in  like  manner  in  order  to  be  souls  at  all.  In 
short,  no  speculative  philosophy  is  employed  about  it :  there 
is  only  the  scientific  method  of  external  examination,  with 
a  certain  free  license  of  inferential  guessing,  or  mere  fancy. 
Souls  are  inferentially  given  to  atoms  without  logical 
thought  concerning  it,  and  words  are  used  with  such  per- 
version of  sense  and  such  absurd  misapplication  as  to 
amount  to  nothing  more  than  a  sort  of  satirical  fling  at  the 
visionary  hypothesis  of  a  supernatural  immaterial  Spirit  and 
a  fiat  Creator.  This  seems  to  be  the  burden  of  the  whole 
song. 

This  crude  notion  of  soul  would  seem  to  have  been  a 
reminiscence  of  the  almost  equally  crude  Leibnitzian  doc- 
trine of  "  Monads  or  Atom-Souk."  It  is  a  vain  attempt  to 
use  that  idea  as  a  key  to  the  mysteries  which  lie  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  latest  scientific  research  in  that  direction. 
One  vice  in  it  is  an  implicit  assumption  or  admission  of  the 
atomic  theory.  Leibnitz's  theory  of  the  Universe  (God, 
Nature,  and  Man  inclusive)  was  really  the  very  contrary  of 
the  Epicurean  and  Newtonian  theory  of  Atoms,  Gravity, 
and  a  Void,  and  Action  at  a  distance  across  a  Void.  He 
had  arrived,  at  least,  at  some  vague  conception  of  an  ab- 
solute Whole  of  real  ^'  Substance,"  essence,  essentity,  or 
**  necessary  Being,"  whence  all  essences  and  "  monads  "  or 
finite  souls  proceeded.  His  obscure  notion  of  a  neces- 
sary principle  of  "  Individuality  "  (jprincipio  iiidividui)  led 
him  to  the  imaginary  conception  of  monadic  entities,  which 
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he  called  atom-sctds,     Haeckel,  also,  has  some  vague  idea 
of  the  necessity  of  "  plastidules,"  "  cell-souls,"  and  **  soul- 
cells."     As  to  what  these  are,  or  how  constituted,  not  much 
is  said.     Neither  does  it  come  in  his  way  to  treat  of  Sub- 
stance or  Essence,  either  after  the  manner  of  the  Leibuitzian 
supreme  monadic  Substance,  or  in  any  other  manner.     His 
hypothesis   appears  to  exclude  both  the  one  supreme  and 
universal   Monad  and   the   one   governing   Monad  of  the 
human  body,  that  is  finally  developed  (according  to  Leib- 
nitz) into  ^^a  reasonable  soul."     Haeckel's  government  is 
not  a  monarchy,  but  an  oligarchy  of  ^^  soul-ceUs  "  seated  in 
the  brain  ;  and  these  simply  regulate  the  common  affairs  of 
the  whole  body-politic  of  citizen-souls,  or  mere  "  cell-souls," 
whereof  the  rest  of  the  body  is  constructed.     We  have  only 
some  vague  poetico-symbolic   expression   of   his   meaning; 
and  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  inquire  what  it  really 
was,  or  if  it  could  have  any  rational  sense.     But  evidently 
he  does  not  mean  the  same  thing  by  the  term  sotd  that  is  in 
our  language  ordinarily  understood  by  that  word.    He  seems 
rather  to  understand  by  it  something  like  the  individual,  in- 
ternally sensitive  and  appetitive  monad  of  Leibnitz,  but  with 
the  important  difference,  however,  that  while  the  monad 
remained  unaffected  by  any  external  action   or   influence 
upon  it,  and  only  underwent  an  internal  change  as  "  a  shift- 
ing state  "  within  itself,  being  at  first  and  at  the  lowest 
barely  sensitive,  appetitive,  or  vaguely  perceptive,  but  still 
without  consciousness,  memory,  or  reason,  and  only  grad- 
ually arriving,  in  some  particular  instances,  first  at  a  state 
of  more  distinct  "  perceptions,"  then  at  consciousness,  then 
at  memory,  and  last  at  reason  in  man.    The  monadic  cell- 
soul  of  Haeckel  is  not  only  subject  to  all  manner  of  exter- 
nal influences,  but  has  no  internal  activity,  *'  principle  of 
motion,"  or  "  shifting  state,"  of  its  own  at  all,  that  could  by 
any  possibility  make  it  capable  of  feeling,  sensation,  con- 
sciousness, perception,  memory,  or  reason,  in  any  proper  or 
intelligible  sense;    but  it  has  only  a  certain  capability  of 
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mechanical  or  physiological  change  of  the  oi^anization  itself  , 
soch  as  might  admit  of  alteration  and  increase  in  the  size, 
complexity  of  structure,  and  external  possibilities  of  the  or- 
ganism. To  call  such  an  organism  a  soul,  though  it  have 
life  in  it,  is  simply  an  absurd  use  of  words  ;  as  if  the  truth 
and  reality  of  things  could  be  altered  or  abolished  by  calling 
them  by  wrong  names,  or  as  if,  simply  by  omitting  and  ignor- 
ing the  most  essential  elements  and  most  important  facts  in 
the  actual  constitution  and  nature  of  true  and  real  soul,  it 
could  be  brought  under  the  categories  of  quite  different  things, 
however  named.  In  this  manner,  it  is  not  difficult  to  con- 
found true  souls  with  altogether  soulless  objects,  or  to  mis- 
take mere  activity  or  simple  life  for  souL 

The  term  soiU  is  vaguely  and  ambiguously  used  in  many 
languages.  Between  the  German  strnl  {Seels)  and  spirit 
{Geist)  there  would  seem  to  be  a  wider  range  of  meaning 
than  between  the  English  souL  and  spirit^  and  that  is 
quite  indefinite.  A  similar  vagueness  has  already  been 
noticed  in  the  Neoplatonists.  Perhaps  oftenest  with  them, 
soul  means  scarcely  more  than  animal  life.  Hegel  em- 
ploys the  word  (Seele)  almost  in  the  same  sense.  In  his 
doctrine  of  the  evolution  of  soul  in  Nature,^  the  process  be- 
gins with  mere  life  at  the  base  of  the  vegetable  and  animal 
kingdoms,  and  thence  ascends  by  almost  imperceptible  de- 
grees, and  in  a  manner  not  remotely  analogous  to  the  inter- 
nal growth  and  increase  of  mental  faculty  in  the  Monad  of 
Leibnitz,  upward  through  all  gradations  of  sensibility, 
sensation,  consciousness,  perception,  memory,  understanding, 
and  reason,  reaching  the  height  and  completion  of  spirit 
(Geist)  only  in  human  creatures.  In  some  like  manner, 
with  Descartes,  animals  were  only  physiological  machines, 
having  no  souls  (or  spirits),  i.  e.  none  that  could  be  saved 
and  go  to  heaven.  Even  down  to  Hegel  himself  inclusive, 
all  idea  that  animals  had  souls,  or  were  in  any  sense  rational 
creatures,  was  rejected  both  by  theology  and  by  science, 

^  Phenomenologie  des  Geistes:  Werke,  vii.,  Berlin,  1844. 
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excepting  only  where  science,  or  philosophy  itself,  had,  in 
some  ohscure  corners,  got  wholly  cleared  of  theological 
dreaming  on  the  subject. 

Whether  HaeckeFs  plastidoles,  cell-souls,  or  soul-cells,  or 
his  associate  community  or  body-politic  thereof,  can  be  re- 
conciled with  the  Leibnitzian  or  the  Hegelian  theory  of  the 
universe,  or  of  soul  in  Nature,  this  is  not  the  place  further 
to  consider;  but  his  science  (if  I  have  understood  him 
aright),  however  able,  still  comes  far  short  of  the  metaphys- 
ical depth  of  insight  of  either  one  or  the  other  of  his  more 
philosophical  predecessors. 

And  here,  as  everywhere  in  this  external  way  of  natural 
science,  we  are  brought  to  the  same  general  result,  namely, 
on  one  hand  the  absolute  Void ;  on  the  other,  atoms,  mole- 
cules, bodies,  brains,  in  the  Void,  with  the  suggestion  of  an 
outlying  aether,  which,  as  atomic,  must  also  be  contained  in 
the  Void,  and  occupy  some  extent  of  unexplored  space  beyond 
all  other  bodies,  before  the  absolute  Emptiness  is  reached. 
In  this  scheme,  of  course,  no  place  is  left  for  mind,  intelli- 
gence, consciousness,  memory,  will,  or  soul  at  all ;  there  is 
no  use  for  any,  no  occasion  to  have  any :  atoms  and  vibrs^ 
tions,  obeying  the  laws  of  mechanics,  can  do  the  whole  busi- 
ness. Nothing  remains  but  to  transfer  the  language  of 
thought  to  the  several  stages  of  the  mechanical  evolution ; 
and  memory  becomes  a  transmission  of  plastidules  ;  a  certain 
combustion  of  neurine  is  consciousness.  The  greater  part  of 
the  whole  evolution  is  unconscious,  either  for  the  machine 
or  its  product:  only  when  soul-cells  are  reached  in  the 
higher  courts  of  the  brain  is  there  such  an  aristocracy  of 
power,  such  a  flaming  consumption  of  phosphorus,  or  such 
a  fervid  state  of  vibration,  as  to  give  rise  to  the  illusion  of  a 
thinking  soul. 

The  learned  speculative  scientist  seems  himself  to  have  a 
certain  vague  notion  of  the  absurdity  of  the  issue  here  pre- 
sented. He  cannot  get  along  from  the  ^'  mechanical  stand- 
point of  Monism  "  without  regarding  ^'  all  matter  as  possess- 
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ing  a  Boul :  "  the  ^^  eternal  atom  "  must  have  an  ^^  eternal 
souL"  And  so  his  position  ^'is  as  far  from  a  one-sided 
materialism  as  from  the  emptiness  of  spiritualism.  .  •  • 
The  soul  of  the  atom  indissolably  bound  up  therewith  is 
eternal,  is  immortal."  ^  And  so  he  will  avoid  the  reproach 
of  materialism  that  is  hurled  at  him ;  but  unfortunately, 
so  far  as  his  facts,  his  science,  or  his  speculative  philosophy, 
goes,  his  atomic  soul  is  as  entirely  imaginary  as  his  atomic 
matter.  With  such  a  conception  of  what  speculative  philos* 
ophy  is,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  should  think  he  had  as  good 
a  right  to  resort  to  it  as  anybody  else.  If  materialism  is 
hurled  at  him,  why  should  not  he  hurl  back  their  own  specu- 
lative ^'  spiritualism  "  ?  He  seems  to  perceive  that  here  are 
the  two  horns  of  a  dilemma,  and  a  false  issue  of  some  kind, 
and  thinks  to  find  a  solution  of  it  in  a  factitious  imagination 
of  ^'  atom-souls,  cell-souls,  and  soul-cells."  The  method  of  his 
thinking  is  still  wholly  external,  experimental,  observational, 
inferential ;  and  when  his  empirical  grounds  of  inference 
have  run  out  to  exhaustion,  then  he  resorts  to  his  specula- 
tive fancy  for  an  explanation  and  a  theory.  For  such  is 
evidently  his  conception  of  what  speculative  philosophy  is. 
On  the  whole,  his  views  are  an  advance  in  the  right 
direction  from  the  side  of  natural  science  towards  a  final  so- 
lution of  the  problem  of  the  universe,  —  a  solution  that  may 
never  be  reached  until  natural  science  and  metaphysical 
science  shall  have  met  in  full  circle,  and  become  one  and  the 
same.  It  would  seem  to  be  manifest  that  this  solution  can 
never  be  attained  until  it  shall  include,  solve,  and  explain  f 
the  absolute  All  and  One.  The  scientific  idea  that  energy,  . 
action,  movement,  motion,  apart  from  essence  of  any  kind, 
is  impossible,  and  inconceivable  because  impossible,  would  . 
seem  to  be  a  necessary  truth.  The  provisional  hypothesis 
of  ultimate  atoms  of  substance,  which  are  at  the  same  time 
in  action,  and  that  the  action  is  as  eternal  as  the  substance, 

*  Pedigree  of  Man:  Development  of  Life  Particles,  p.  282,  London, 
1883. 
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—  that  they  are  one  and  inseparable, — is,  no  doubt,  an 
approximation  towards  a  true  solution  of  the  problem. 
There  are  significant  indications  (already  alluded  to)  in 
mathematical  science  that  this  inferential  and  imaginary 
theory  of  atoms  and  a  void,  and  action  at  a  distance  through 
a  Toid,  cannot  be  regarded  much  longer  as  a  finality. 
When  the  two  roads  —  the  external  science  of  experience 
and  the  internal  science  of  logic  —  shall  meet  in  one  cen^ 
tre,  it  may  become  intelligible  to  human  reason  how  the 
universal  One  can  and  does  eternally  exist  and  proceed  into 
particulars  and  a  creation.  The  process,  the  evolution,  may 
be  mechanical  enough,  and  at  the  same  time  be  an  intelli- 
gent, knowing,  conscious  proceeding,  and  a  universal  Frovi- 
I  dence. 

§  4.  Thb  Physiological  Brain-Theoby  —  "  Automa- 
tism." 

Physical  science  does  not  directly  concern  itself  with 
universal  Mind  ;  but  many  efforts  have  been  made,  proceed- 
ing upon  the  assumption  of  a  materialistic  and  mechanical 
theory  of  Nature,  to  explain  psychical  powers  and  finite 
mind  in  animals  and  men  upon  the  same  or  a  similar  pre- 
supposition. Accordingly  we  have  books  on  the  Physical 
Basis  of  Mind,  on  the  Physiology  and  Pathology  o£  Mind, 
on  Physiological  Psychology,  and  the  like  ;  and  we  have  to 
inquire  what  knowledge  has  been  gained  by  means  of  these 
physiological  researches.  On  such  a  theory,  it  must  be  a 
foregone  conclusion,  that  all  mind,  knowing,  consciousness, 
or  soul,  in  animals  or  men,  must  be  wholly  the  result  and 
consequence  of  the  corporeal  mechanism,  and  of  the  action 
and  operation  of  the  environment  upon  it ;  for  if  the  theory, 
or  the  method,  were  in  reason  sound,  or  were  in  accordance 
with  the  whole  truth  of  fact,  no  other  conclusion  would  be 
possible.  It  would  be  quite  absurd  to  im^ne  that  blmd, 
unconscious  Nature  could  rise  to  a  higher  platform  of  being 
than  its  own,  or  transcend  itself  in  its  product.   No  resultant 
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effect  can  rise  higher  than  the  producing  canse.  One  ob- 
^oos  characteristic  of  this  class  of  writings  is,  that  they  do 
not  undertake  to  examine  into  the  interior  nature  of  matter, 
energy,  reason,  consciousness,  life,  or  intelligence  in  the  uni^ 
versal  world :  their  main  drift  and  scope  in  this  direction 
would  rather  seem  to  be,  to  negative  or  refute  the  generally 
received  notion  of  soul  apart  from  and  other  than  matter, 
energy,  or  reason,  having  no  causal  continuity  with  Nature, 
but  vaguely  conceived  as  some  kind  of  immaterial  spirit ; 
and,  recognizing  no  such  spirit  in  the  physical  world,  they 
are  constrained  to  reject  all  idea  of  any  like  kind  of  soul  in 
men  or  animals ;  and  they  readily  jump  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  neither  is'  nor  can  be  any  other  kind.  Their 
method  precludes  them  from  finding  any  other ;  their  rejec- 
tion of  all  notion  of  an  immaterial  soul  (in  their  sense  of  it) 
is  right  enough ;  and  their  attitude  towards  the  question  of 
finite  mind  becomes  about  half  right  and  half  wrong,  or  they 
wander  altogether  away  from  the  right  track  :  in  short,  they 
lose  themselves  in  a  fantastic  battle  with  the  old  windmills 
on  a  false  issue.  Not  until  we  have  an  intelligible  philosophy 
of  universal  Mind  in  Nature  can  there  be  any  rational  pur- 
suit or  comprehension  of  the  real  nature  of  finite  mind. 

The  mental  physiologists  make  even  sorrier  work  on  this 
head  than  the  zoologists.  Pangenesis,  perigenesis,  plastidules, 
cell-souls,  were  at  least  intelligible :  the  mental  physics  of 
Maudsley  ^  and  Luys  ^  pass  all  human  understanding,  defy 
criticism,  and  sink  (upon  any  attempt  to  deal  with  them) 
inevitably  into  the  comical,  or  positively  ludicrous.  Here 
is  a  specimen  of  Dr.  J.  Luys  {Pht/sieien  h  V Hospice  Sal- 
pStrihre,  Paris)  on  the  "Brain  and  its  Functions."  His 
researches  (in  themselves  admirable)  seem  to  have  gone 

^  The  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the  Mtnd,  by  Henry  Mandaley, 
M.  D.,  London  and  New  York,  1867;  Body  and  WiU,  by  Henry 
Maa^^ey,  London,  1883. 

*  The  Brain  and  its  Functions,  by  J.  Luys,  PhyEdcian  to  the  Hospital 
of  Salp^triSre,  New  York,  1882. 
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beyond  all  his  predecessors  in  tracing  out  the  cell-tissaes, 
and  in  following  the  coarse  of  the  minutest  nerve-fibres. 
He  distinguishes  the  radiating  nerve-thi*eads  of  the  white 
substance,  the  three  layers  of  gray  matter  in  the  cortex  and 
their  ganglionic  nerve-cells,  and  marks  out  the  several  gan- 
glionic centres  of  the  thalami  optici  and  the  corpus  stri' 
atum  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  He  shows  the  order  and 
track  of  the  nerves  of  the  senses :  1.  The  Olfactory ;  2.  The 
Optic ;  3.  The  Touch  (Feeling  including  Taste) ;  and  4. 
The  Auditory :  and  they  lead  from  the  external  sense-organs 
through  the  ganglionic  centres  of  the  thalami  optici  upward 
to  the  cell-centres  of  the  cortical  layers,  and  thence  continu- 
ously downward  into  the  motor-ganglia  in  the  corpus  strict 
turn^  and  through  them  to  the  motor-strands  of  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  spinal  colunm ;  thus  visibly  demonstrating 
the  whole  course  and  distribution  of  the  nerves  from  centre 
to  centre,  the  sensory  nerves  starting  from  the  exterior  sur- 
faces and  sense-organs  and  running  upward,  each  through  a 
separate  and  distinct  ganglionic  centre  of  the  thalamusy  to 
the  cortical  layers  in  the  convolutions,  and  the  motor-nerves 
running  downward  through  the  ganglia  of  the  corpus  stride 
turn  to  the  motor-strands  of  the  spinal  colunm,  and  thence 
to  the  movable  parts,  showing  the  brain  and  nervous  system 
to  be  a  one  continuous  and  connected  whole:  whence  it 
would  seem  to  be  manifest  that,  whatever  may  be  the  con- 
stitution and  nature  of  the  mind  or  soul,  it  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  one  whole  and  continuous  essence  and  power  of  some 
kind.  At  least,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  warrant  here 
for  the  inference  that  there  were  as  many  souls  as  there  are 
nerve-cells  or  ganglionic  centres.  The  fibres  are  evidently 
mere  vehicles  of  transmission,  whether  of  sense-impressions 
or  of  motor  impulses. 

It  has  no  doubt  required  immense  labor  and  much  skill 
to  work  out  the  structure  of  this  complicated  mechanism ; 
but  the  style  and  manner  in  which  Dr.  Luys  discourats  of 
its  mental  functions,  and  endeavors  to  state  his  views  of 
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mind  in  terms  of  physics  and  physiological  psychology  — 
but  let  us  proceed.  We  are  informed  that  ^'  the  sensorial 
impressions,  after  having  passed  through  ganglion  after 
ganglion  along  the  centripetal  conductor  which  transport 
them,  are  launched  forth  into  the  different  regions  of  the 
cortical  periphery  in  a  new  form  —  intellectualized  in  some 
way  —  to  serve  as  exciting  materials  for  the  activity  of  the 
cells  of  the  cortical  substance."  Intellectualized  in  some 
way  !  How  i  As  when  melted  lead  is  intellectualized  into 
a  bullet  by  being  poured  into  a  mould,  perhaps  ;  or  what  on 
earth  can  he  mean  by  intellectualized  ?  And  all  "  to  f  ar- 
nish  materials  for  exciting  the  activity  of  the  cells  of  the 
cortical  substance " !  A  wonderful  purpose,  sarely  !  and 
what  wonderful  ganglions  to  intellectualize  things  in  that 
manner !  It  would  seem  that  when  a  man  has  become  all 
eye,  the  intellect  has  gone  out  of  him.  But  we  are  informed 
further  that  ^^  the  elements  of  the  corpus  striatum  absorb, 
condense,  and  materialize  the  stimuli  of  sensation  by  their 
intervention,"  that  ^'  the  distinct  elements  from  the  cerebel- 
lum reinforce  "  the  electric  (nervic)  charge,  and  *^  give  force, 
strength,  and  continuity  of  action  to  the  motor-strands,"  and 
that  '*  Volition  "  comes  down  from  the  cortex  into  this  mor 
terializing  corpus,  whence  the  bodily  machinery  is  set  in 
motion.  A  rather  wonderful  corpus,  too,  one  would  think ! 
And  we  learn  further,  that  ^^  each  special  kind  of  sensa- 
tional excitation  is  disposed  and  quartered  upon  a  special 
area  of  the  periphery  of  the  cortex,"  but  that  in  the  cortex 
the  excitations  become  ''  a  complex  synthetic  phenomenon," 
which  ^'  constitutes  the  human  personality."  Will,  he  says, 
^'  if  an  act  of  merely  phenomenal  transformed  sensibility,  is 
nevertheless  doubled  and  multiplied  by  all  the  cerebral  ac- 
tivities in  agitation  ;  in  a  word,  by  the  feeling  and  vibrating 
human  personality,  which  comes  into  play  in  a  somatic  form, 
and  reveals  itself  externally  by  a  series  of  reflected  and  co- 
ordinated manifestations."  Le  Diable  !  what  a  prodigiously 
phenomenal  and  most  shaky  personality  this  must  be !     But 
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then,  <'  Brown-Sequard  cut  off  the  head  of  a  dog,  and  then 
injected  fresh  oxygenated  blood,  and  the  dog  turned  his 
eyes  towards  him  when  nis  name  was  called."  There  was,  of 
course,  a  feeling  vibration  of  the  synthetic  dog-personality, 
which  was  transformed  into  a  phenomenal  sensibility  of 
dog-will,  which  was  multiplied  by  all  the  cerebral  activities 
in  agitation,  took  a  somatic  form,  and  revealed  itself  exter- 
nally in  a  reflected  and  coordinated  manifestation  of  the 
dog's  eyes  turned  towards  his  tormentor  when  his  name  was 
1  called.  He  does  not  say  the  dog  was  dead.  Exactly  how 
long  after  the  cessation  of  consciousness,  or  how  long  after 
death,  some  parts  of  the  bodily  organism  might  not  be  gal- 
vanized into  some  signs  of  life,  is  not  perhaps  exactly  ob^ 
served.  Drowned  persons,  apparently  dead,  and  some  that 
have  been  pretty  well  hanged,  have  been  revived.  Chloro- 
formed persons  readily  return  to  consciousness.  It  may  be 
true  enough  that  the  stream  of  life  flows  in  the  blood.  Life 
sinks  when  the  arterial  flow  subsides,  and  probably  does  not 
long  continue  after  the  flow  has  ceased.  It  is  at  least  con- 
ceivable that  a  renewal  of  oxygenated  blood  might  excite 
reflex  action  in  some  part  of  the  physical  mechanism  into 
some  show  of  life,  even  after  soul  and  body  had  parted. 
But  there  is  a  tacit  implication  in  the  story  that,  because 
the  dog's  eyes  turned  when  his  name  was  called,  the  act 
of  turning  was  a  conscious  answer  to  his  name.  But  what 
certainty  could  there  be  that  it  was  anything  more  than  a 
mechanical  reflex  action  or  physical  habit,  as  when  a  frog, 
after  his  head  is  cut  off,  raises  one  leg  after  another  to  wipe 
off  a  pricking  excitation  on  the  surface  of  his  body  ?  If  the 
conscious  life  had  merely  sunk  to  the  point  of  unconscious- 
ness, there  might  be  no  impossibility  of  a  return  to  conscious- 
ness, if  all  the  necessarv  conditions  were  restored  in  time. 
Whether  the  dog  was  dead  or  not,  the  story  does  not  seem 
to  throw  much  light  on  the  theory  of  vibrating  personalities, 
much  less  on  the  nature  of  mind  or  soul. 

But  further,  "  the  organic  personality  "  has  ^^  three  proper- 
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ties  " :  1.  "  Sensibility,  by  which  nerve-cells  feel  excitation 
and  react ;  "  2.  "  Organic  j>hosp?iore8cenee,  by  which  they 
receive  vibrations,  Kke  those  of  light,"  and  store  up  ^*  phospho- 
rescent traces  or  records  of  received  impressions  "  (rather 
obtase  and  obscure  this !)  ;  and  3.  Atttomatism^  '^  the  sponta- 
neous reactions  of  the  living  cell,  which  sets  itself  in  motion 
of  its  own  accord  {moiu  proprio)  in  an  nnconscious  and 
automatic  manner,  expressing  its  states  of  sensibility  thrown 
into  agitation."  Shade  of  Berkeley!  Here  surely  is  a 
beginning  of  motion  for  you !  An  automutan  has  heretofore 
been  supposed  to  mean  a  puppet  set  in  motion  by  a  secret 
spring  ;  as  for  instance  the  automaton  chess-player,  worked 
by  a  man  concealed  in  a  box,  or  the  human  processions  of 
the  famous  Strasbourg  clock.  The  philosophers  of  the  Royal 
Society,  in  the  time  of  Beyle,  had  an  idea  that  *'  God,  hav- 
ing an  understanding  infinitely  superior  to  that  of  man  in 
extent,  clearness,  and  other  excellencies,  may  rationally  be 
supposed  to  have  framed  so  g^eat  and  admirable  an  automor 
ton  as  the  world  and  the  subordinate  engines  comprised  in 
it,  for  several  ends  and  purposes ;"  *  and  Glanvill  thought 
it  was  "  greater  to  understand  the  art  whereby  the  Almighty 
governs  the  motions  of  the  great  automaton  than  to  have 
learned  the  intrigues  of  policy."  Brown  speaks  of  "  docks 
or  autOTnatous  organs."  "  Absurd  and  impertinent  vanity  ! " 
exclaims  Bolingbroke,  "  to  pronounce  our  fellow-animals  to 
be  automates.''*  The  difference  between  an  animal  and  an 
automaton,  says  Di*.  Paley,  "  consists  in  this :  that  in  the 
animal  we  trace  the  meehaniBm  to  a  certain  point  and  then 
we  are  stopped,  — either  the  mechanism  becoming  too  subtile 
for  our  discernment,  or  something  else  besides  the  known 
laws  of  mechanism  taking  place ;  whereas  in  the  automMon 
we  trace  the  mechanism  throughout."  Ure  defined  an  au- 
tomaton as  ''  a  machine  so  constructed  as  to  appear  to  be 
self-moving  in  imitating  some  of  the  actions  of  man  and 
animals."     A  true  automaton,  according  to  the  derivative 

^  Boyle's  Worksy  vol.  v.  p.  251 ;  Richardson's  Die,  Automaton, 
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sense  of  the  word  (auros  aeZ/J  and  /xarcvo)  to  st7*ive),  would 
be  a  something  that  moved  itself,  or  was  really  self-moving ; 
but  in  the  proper  use  of  the  word,  in  our  language,  an  au^ 
tomaton  is  evidently  a  machine,  or  a  something  which  only 
appears  to  move  itself,  but  really  does  not.  Now  a  "  living 
cell "  is  doubtless  a  delicately  constructed  and  easily  mov- 
able mechanism ;  and  if  our  author  had  contented  himself 
witli  finding  the  secret  springs  in  the  impressions  from  with- 
out, there  would  be  little  objection  to  his  calling  it  aut<>- 
matic,  a  mere  appearance  of  self-motivity :  but  he  is  not 
content  with  that,  but  must  assert  in  the  same  breath  that 
it  sets  itself  in  motion  of  its  own  accord  {motu  proprio)^ 
and  that  its  reactions  are  '^  spontaneous  ;  "  and  if  this  were 
really  so,  it  would  no  longer  be  a  mere  automaton,  but  a 
truly  self-moving  personality ;  for  we  are  obliged  to  ad- 
mit, with  Plato,  Aristotle,  Hegel,  and  all  the  most  authentic 
philosophers,  that  Soid  is  that  which  itself  moves  itself, 
and  is  not  moved  by  any  secret  wire  or  spring,  nor  by  any 
other  and  external  force.  Whether  we  speak  of  a  "  cell- 
soul,"  a  human  soul,  or  the  soul  of  the  universe,  it  is  all  the 
same :  if  truly  automatic  in  the  sense  of  self-moving,  it  is 
and  must  be  soul  of  some  degree,  and  can  be  nothing  else 
but  that ;  for  such  is  the  very  nature  of  soul,  so  far  as  the 
origin  of  motion  is  concerned.  The  older  writers  seem  to 
have  been  fully  aware  of  this  truth ;  for  when  they  speak 
of  the  great  world  as  an  automaton,  they  suppose  it  to  be  a 
machine,  and  that  an  Almighty  Mover  touches  the  secret 
spring.  Strasbourg  processions  have  a  mover  in  the  clock ; 
automaton  chess-players  have  a  mover  behind  the  screen ; 
but  in  the  new  light  of  physiological  psychology,  Strasbourg 
processions,  automaton  chess-players,  living  cells,  synthetic 
vibrating  personalities,  and  even  the  great  World-machine 
itself,  are  henceforth  to  be  simple  automata  that  go  of  their 
own  accord  —  motu  proprio  !  —  without  any  mover,  any 
soul  at  all :  such  shall  be  the  ingenious  obtusity  which 
skilful  experimenters  will  display  in  disguising  things  under 
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a  misuse  of  words,  as  if  the  laws  and  facts  of  this  uniTerse 
could  be  altered  by  changing  the  names  ^  of  things,  or  by 
merely  perverting  the  sense  of  language. 

We  are  further  informed  that  ^^  sensibility  begins  with 
protoplasm,"  and  ascends  from  vegetable  to  animal  and  to 
man,  ^^  producing  those  phenomena  so  rich,  so  varied,  so 
delicate,  defined  in  concreto  under  the  name  of  moral  sense" 
A  most  wonderful  in  concreto  moral  sense !  But  truly 
enough,  all  true  notion  of  soul  left  out,  what  other  moral 
sense  could  there  be  in  the  universe  but  the  normal  running 
of  the  machine,  or  what  immoral  but  the  abnormal  running 
thereof  ?  The  running  of  a  nutchine  may  be  moral  enough, 
doubtless,  so  far  as  machine,  if  it  runs  well ;  but  in  any 
proper  sense  of  morality,  sense  of  difference  between  right 
and  wrong,  conscience,  or  conduct  in  obedience  to  self-im- 
posed rule  or  law,  or  on  any  just  notion  of  ethics,  an  in  con- 
creto sum  total  of  synthetic  vibrating  cell-tissues  must  be 
(one  would  think)  a  most  lame  and  preposterous  moral 
sense. 

We  are  further  to  note  that  '^  these  myriads  of  nerve-cells 
are  agglomerated  into  a  continuous  whole  in  the  sub-menin- 
geal  regions  of  the  cortical  substance ; "  that  "  the  upper 
layer  of  the  cortex,  composed  of  the  roundest  and  finest 
nerve-cells,  is  the  seat  of  sensation  and  perception ; "  and 
that  ^^  an  excitation,  incarnated  with  a  special  coefficient 
of  pleasure  and  pain,  remains  like  a  phosphorescent  gleam, 
and  survives  itself  as  a  posthumous  record."  Some  sort  of 
residuum^  of  course,  is  memory  in  this  physiological  psy- 
chology. Dr.  Maudsley's  residuum  of  impressions  would 
be  rather  too  rigid,  too  much  as  if  stamped  upon  wax.  A 
'^  phosphorescent  gleam "  would  seem  likely  to  be  too  eva- 
nescent. Another  and  a  more  plausible  suggestion  has  been, 
that  one  set  of  tremors  is  imposed  upon  a  previous  set, 
modifying  but  not  obliterating  them,  somewhat  as  the  tele- 
phone mounts  the  sound-waves  of  the  voice  upon  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  electric  current  through  a  wire  ;  but  in  either 
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case,  who  or  what  hut  the  gleaming  tissue,  or  the  wire, 
or  the  vibrations,  should  read  the  message,  or  he  any  the 
wiser  for  the  communication,  or  the  "  record  "  of  it  ? 

We  may  note  also  such  expressions  as  ^^  the  intervention 
of  intellectuality  "  and  "'  the  closest  participation  of  the  in- 
tellect/' Indeed,  ^^  without  the  intervention  of  intelligence, 
our  sensibility,  with  all  its  riches,  would  be  nothing  but  an 
inert  brute  force,  diffuse  and  undisciplined."  ...  ^^  In  fact, 
the  forces  of  the  intellect  make  us  reflect  upon  the  choice 
of  things  or  persons  which  have  more  or  less  affected  our 
sensorium.**  ..."  To  choose,  .  .  .  and  make  diagnoses  of 
things,  is  entirely  an  intellectual  operation,  which  illumines 
with  the  light  of  our  reason  the  too  often  involuntary  im- 
pulses of  our  natural  sensibility."  Rather  sensible  this; 
but  then  caution  !  for  when  we  come  nearer  to  this  '' intel- 
lectuality," we  learn  that  "  an  excitation  arrives  at  the 
sensorium  in  a  quintessential  form,  intellectualized  by  the 
metabolic  action  of  the  centres  of  the  optic  thalamus." 
What  exactly  can  this  mean  ?  When  wire  and  leather  go 
into  a  machine  on  one  side,  and  come  out  on  the  other 
metabolically  intellectiudized  into  machine-cards,  all  set 
and  bent  ready  for  carding,  the  operation  is  intelligible  to 
an  ingenious  mechanic.  But  there  is  more  :  ''  It  is  the  senr 
sorium  itself,  the  sensitive  plexuses  of  our  organism,  the 
conceptive  regions  wherein  the  notion  of  our  personality 
dwells,  that  are  immediately  engaged,  and  become  conscious 
of  the  inward  phenomenon  which  occurs,"  and  "  hence 
attention  is  a  conscious  operation  which  implies  the  neces- 
sary participation  of  the  entire  human  personality."  But 
what  is  that  now  but  the  whole  "  synthetic  phenomenon  " 
of  multiplied  sensibilities  and  vibrating  tissues  1  —  the  sen- 
sorium itself,  the  sensitive  plexuses,  the  conceptive  regions 
where  dwells  "  our  notion  "  of  a  personality,  poor  dupes 
that  we  are  !  Bless  us  all !  A  most  miraculous  sensorium ! 
and  wonderful  regions  to  conceive  things  in  that  manner, 
even  the  illusory  notion  that  we  are  a  personality.     But 
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again,  we  are  to  regard  "  the  upper  layer  of  smaller  cells  in 
the  cortex  as  the  seat  of  the  intellect  "  (it  has  already  been 
made  the  seat  of  sensation  and  perception),  ^^  characterized 
as  automatism  as  distinguished  from  the  subjacent  region 
of  mere  psychical  sensibility  or  emotivity ;  "  and  ^^  we  are 
incessantly  the  dupes  of  the  automatism,  and  take  it  for 
spontaneity  in  our  ideas."  Indeed,  how  should  we  know 
anything  at  all  of  the  automatic  process  ?  Why,  ''  the  con- 
sensus of  these  two  spheres  and  their  cooperation  emerge 
into  a  new  notion  of  the  whole,  the  synthesis  of  all  our 
mental  activities ;  *'  that  is,  of  all  the  vibrating  cell-tissues 
and  multiplied  sensibilities  which  constitute  our  personality. 
So  that,  after  all,  intelligence  is  only  this  metabolic  intel- 
lectualizing  of  the  whole  complex  structure.  The  sensa- 
tions, it  is  said,  ^^  emerge  into  a  notion  of  the  whole." 
These  cortical  layers  are  "  the  conceptive  regions  "  in  which 
^^  the  notion  of  our  personality  dwells."  What  sort  of  a 
notion  may  this  be  ?  Is  it  the  Hegelian  Notion  ?  Nothing 
like  it,  but  a  sheer  illusion  of  a  notion  whereof  we  are  the 
dupes,  or  a  Luysian  whim  of  a  notion.  Wherefore  ^*  the 
Ego  is  the  result  of  a  series  of  organic  operations,  beginning 
in  the  child,  who  comes  to  call  himself  /,  me"  —  the  poor 
'^  synthetic  phenomenon  "  of  vibrating  tissues  that  it  is  ! 
Such,  of  course,  must  inevitably  be  the  conclusion  of  the 
materialistic  theory.  It  is  something,  however,  to  have  an 
anatomical  demonstration  that  the  brain  is  a  one  whole 
mechanism,  or  organ. 

Notwithstanding  the  exquisite  complexity  of  the  organ, 
it  remains  as  impossible  for  Dr.  Luys  as  for  Dr.  Maudsley, 
or  any  other  of  the  purely  physiological  school,  to  write  upon 
the  subject  without  using  language  that  implies  the  existence 
of  some  higher  intellectual  essence  and  power  that  thinks 
and  feeb,  and  controls  the  organic  machine ;  as  when  Dr. 
Luys  thus  continues:  "When  we  give  audience  to  our 
thoughts,  that  is  to  say,  when  we  leave  the  automatic  activ- 
ities of  our  cerebral  cells  to  exercise  themselves  according 
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to  their  natural  propensities" — We!  who,  then,  is  the  we 
that  can  give  audience  to  thoughts,  and  control  propensities 
in  this  manner?  Why  ask,  when  we  have  already  heen 
told  that  (in  the  logic  of  this  school  of  thinkers)  the  we,  the 
I,  the  self,  is  nobody,  is  nothing  but  an  illusion,  is  only  the 
dupe  of  the  automatism  f  They,  too,  are  like  Jean  PauFs 
fish,  swimming  in  a  box,  and  the  box  tied  to  the  shore  with 
a  given  length  of  rope,  —  not  now  to  the  shore  of  church 
and  state,  but  to  the  shore  of  materialistic  dogma.  The 
climax  of  all  is  the  new  definition  of  judgment  as  "  a  cold 
maceration  of  all  the  sense-impressions  in  the  sensorium ;  " 
and  ^^  the  fruit  of  the  judgment  is  its  reactions  in  the  motor 
direction."  It  is  intimated,  also,  that  ^^philosophers  and 
metaphysicians  "  have  nothing  but  "  ignorance  "  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  that  he,  Dr.  Luys,  has  plunged  into  the  sensorium^ 
where  only  any  real  knowledge  of  it  can  be  found. 

The  Mental  Physiology  of  Dr.  Carpenter  ^  recognizes  the 
existence  of  a  controlling  and  directing  Will,  considered  as 
an  independent  power  of  some  kind,  if  not  exactly  as  a 
thinking  essence  beyond  the  definite  organization.  Many 
of  his  observations  are  interesting  and  instructive,  though 
perhaps  not  always  truly  interpreted.  His  theory  supposes 
a  sensorium,  which  is  the  seat  of  consciousness,  situated  in 
the  sensory  ganglia  at  the  base  of  the  brain ;  and  a  seat  of 
Ideation  (whatever  that  may  be)  in  the  cortical  layers  of  the 
convolutions,  whence  ideas  are  transmitted  to  the  sensorium, 
for  conscious  cognition  there,  on  their  way  to  the  motor 
nerves,  which  are  to  put  them  in  execution  externally.  This 
hypothesis  would  seem  to  be  refuted  by  the  more  expect 
researches  of  Dr.  Luys,  who  attributes  only  a  certain 
"metabolic  intellectualizing  "  action  to  these  ganglia  of  the 
thalamus,  but  finds  a  seat  of  sensation,  consciousness,  per- 
ception, and  "  intellectuality  "  in  the  cortical  layers ;  and  this 
would  seem  to  be  by  far  the  more    rational  view.     The 

1  Principles  of  Mental  Physiology,  by  Wm.  B.  Carpenter,  M.  D., 
F.  R.  S.,  etc.,  New  York,  1874. 
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phenomena  of  Somnambulism  and  Hypnotism,  bo  learnedly 
eonsidered  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  rather  prove  the  contrary  of 
his  proposition ;  since  they  imply  the  existence  of  a  thinking 
soul,  underlying  all  his  ideational  and  ganglionic  machineiy, 
and  not  wholly  asleep,  but  only  partially  shut  off  from  the 
perception  of  external  impressions.  All  senise  or  conscious- 
ness of  the  bodily  organization,  and  of  the  influence  of  sen- 
sation upon  it,  is  not  excluded.  In  profound  sleep,  sensation 
may  be  so  faintly  perceived  as  to  leave  no  memory  of  it 
afterwards ;  and  perhaps  there  may  be  no  train  of  thoogfat 
to  be  remembered  at  all,  while  the  thinking  power  still  sur^ 
▼ives  in  a  slightly  conscious  state,  being  not  dead,  but  sleep* 
ing.  ^'  In  the  control  and  direction  which  the  Will  has  the 
power  of  exerting  over  the  course  of  thoughts,"  Dr.  Carpen- 
ter finds  "  evidence  of  a  new  and  independent  power,  which 
is  actually  opposed  in  its  very  nature  to  all  the  automatic 
tendencies,  and  makes  the  individual  Kfree  agent,**  ^ 

Dr.  Bastian  '  pursues  the  method  of  materialistic  evolu- 
tion, and  evidently  thinks  that  there  is  no  mind  or  soul 
apart  from  the  bodily  organization,  but  that  all  mental  ph^ 
nomena  depend  upon  the  structures  of  nerve  and  brain.  In- 
telligence arises  by  some  sort  of  molecular  action  of  the 
tissues.  With  much  of  the  crudity  of  thought  that  belongs 
to  all  the  mental  physiologists,  he  gives  us  a  learned  exposi- 
tion of  the  latest  researches  upon  the  structure  and  functions 
of  the  brain.  He  is  not  quite  so  irrational  as  some  of  them 
are.  He  hesitates  to  adopt  the  machine-theory  in  its  en- 
tirety, but  fails  to  reach  any  sound  method  of  dealing  with 
the  subject.  His  own  experiments  and  those  of  Professor 
Ferrier  for  the  localization  of  certain  sensory  and  motor 
centres  in  definite  portions  of  the  cerebral  convolutions,  and 
his  observations  upon  the  distinctions  of  Aphasia,  Ap/iemia, 
Agraphia,  and  Amnesia,  are  weighty  and  important  for  the 

1  Human  Physiologyy  p.  639-543,  Phila.,  1855. 
'  The  Brain  as  the  Organ  of  Mind,  by  H.  Charlton  Bastian,  M.  D., 
P.  R.  S.,  etc.,  N.  York,  1880. 
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stadj  of  the  relations  of  the  brain  to  the  sense-organs,  and 
of  the  ultimate  connection  of  mind  with  the  brain-structares* 
Dr.  Bastian  regards  the  brain  as  the  organ  of  the  mind,  not 
as  the  mind  itself.  Ferrier's  experiments  seem  to  have  had 
for  their  object  to  demonstrate  the  foregone  conclusion  of 
the  materialistic  theory,  that  the  brain  is  not  merely  the 
organ  of  the  mind,  but  is  the  mind  itself,  or  all  the  mind 
there  is.  The  old  phrenologists  sought  to  locate  the  mental 
faculties  by  observations  made  on  the  outside  of  the  skull, 
or  upon  the  outside  of  the  uncovered  brain :  these  experi- 
ments seek  to  locate  them  in  special  convolutions,  or  parts 
of  a  convolution,  by  obliterations  of  portions  of  their  struc* 
ture  in  living  animals,  and  by  inferences  from  the  effects 
thereof  upon  the  living  creature.  They  destroy  or  disable  a 
certain  part  of  a  convolution,  and  the  ^nimal  becomes  blind ; 
another  part,  and  he  becomes  deaf ;  still  another,  and  there 
is  loss  of  smell,  or  there  is  aphasia,  aphemia,  agraphia, 
and  so  on :  the  inference  is,  that  these  parts  are  the  organs 
and  seats  of  Sight,  Hearing,  Smell,  Speech,  etc.  There  is 
no  direct  consideration  in  what  manner,  or  by  what  conceiv- 
able means,  laws,  or  forces,  these  organic  ^structures  could 
produce  seeing,  hearing,  etc.,  nor  is  it  expressly  said  that 
they  alone  constitute  these  mental  faculties ;  but  there  is 
everywhere  a  tacit  implication  that  they  somehow  do  pro- 
duce them,  or  at  least  that  there  is  no  mind  or  soul  there 
other  than  the  organ  itself,  which  could  be  the  cause  of  them, 
or  within  which  these  intellectual  operations  might  take 
place.  The  observations  and  the  distinctions  are  subtile  and 
interesting.  They  do  certainly  demonstrate  that  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  sense-organs,  and  of  certain  muscles  connected 
with  them,  requires  the  agency  of  certain  special  tracts  of 
the  convolutions.  And  if  positive  psychology  had  any 
rational  basis,  and  were  not  as  factitious  as  that  of  the  old 
phrenologists  in  inventing  as  many  mental  faculties  as  they 
could  find  bumps ;  if  there  were  no  intellect,  no  soul,  but 
only  an  aggregate  of  as  many  faculties  as  there  are  tracts  of 
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convolutions ;  no  memory,  bat  only  memories  of  local  residua 
on  the  vibrating  cell-tissaes ;  no  consciousness,  but  only  phos- 
phorescent gleams ;  no  thought,  but  only  metabolic  ganglia 
and  iutellectualizing  plexuses,  a  speech-convolution,  a  word- 
convolution,  a  writing,  seeing,  hearing,  smelling,  or  feeling 
convolution,  and  so  on  through  the  whole  analytical  catalogue 
of  imaginary  mental  powers,  —  only  sensoriums,  ideational 
layers,    concept! ve   regions,   and   gleaming   phosphorescent 
combustions,  —  there   might  be  some  significance  in  these 
discoveries.     But  in  any  philosophical  consideration  of  the 
nature  of  mind,  knowing,  consciousness,  memory,  imagina- 
tion, thought,  they  seem  to  amount  to  nothing  but  a  vain 
and  empty  futility.    When  the  motor  centres  which  regulate 
the  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  voice  are  destroyed  or  dis- 
abled, there  would  be  no  occasion  for  wonder  if  the  speech 
were  embarrassed,  or  rendered  impracticable,  or  that,  if  the 
nerve-centres  of  the  organs  of  sense  were  obliterated,  the 
organs    themselves  would  be  practically  disabled.     There 
would  be  no  need  to  infer,  no  ground  for  the  inference,  that 
the  intelligence,  the  soul,  or  the  consciousness,  was  also  gone. 
Dr.  Bastian's  experiment  upon  a  dog  may  be  taken  as  a  fair 
sample  of  all  the  rest.    He  cut  away  a  certain  part  of  a  con- 
volution on  the  posterior  upper  side  of  the  head  (on  which 
Sight  had  been  observed  to  depend),  and  the  animal  at  once 
became  blind,  and  remained  inactive  or  incapable  for  some 
time ;  but  after  a  while,  and  with  some  training,  he  learned 
to  depend  on  his  other  senses,  especially  hearing  and  smell, 
and  soon  got  along  very  well.     There  was  no  diminution  of 
his  intelligence :  the  proper  inference  from  the  facts  would 
seem  to  be  only,  that  he  now  employed  his  other  senses  for 
gaining  a  knowledge  of  external  things,  in  place  of  the  sense 
of  Sight ;  that  is,  his  other  convolutions  now  became  his 
instruments  and  means  of  communicating  with  the  external 
world.     This  is   a   common   experience  of   blind  persons. 
Laura  Bridgman,  deaf  and  blind  from  infancy,  learned  to 
use  her  convolutions  of  Touch  (Feeling,  Taste,  and  Smell) 
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for  the  same  purpose,  and  became  quite  expert,  and  acquired 
a  very  considerable  degree  of  experiential  knowledge :  her 
intelligence,  mind,  or  soul,  remained  entire,  and  was  still  an 
effective  whole,  making  her  a  very  intelligent  person.  What 
should  hinder  it  from  still  remaining  an  effective  whole 
within  itself  if  all  the  other  senses  were  wanting,  or  could 
be  cut  away,  and  life  a'dU.  be  sustained  in  such  a  condi- 
tion? 

Another  argument  goes  in  the  reverse  way,  but  is  even 
stronger  than  that  from  obliteration.  The  theory  endeavors 
to  draw  a  line  of  distinction  between  speechless  and  speak- 
ing Man,  —  between  the  "  paleolithic  "  men  of  the  "  River 
Gravels  "  (supposed  to  be  the  race  of  ^^  Canstadt,"  of  the 
^^Neanderthal  skull"  and  the  "Naulette  jaw-bone")  and 
the  **  neolithic  "  and  more  artistic  race  of  <^  Cro-Magnon  " 
or  "La  Madeleine;"  and  the  skulls  of  the  former  are 
supposed  to  indicate  an  absence  or  want  of  the  third  frontal 
convolution  (that  of  speech),  and  of  the  "  mental  (chin) 
tubercles"  which  are  regarded  as  an  added  muscular  at- 
tachment for  more  freely  moving  the  tongue ;  and  those  ol 
the  latter  are  taken  as  exhibiting  a  larger  frontal  develop- 
ment  of  brain  (and  of  this  third  convolution  in  particular), 
as  also  the  aforesaid  chin-tubercles :  whence  the  inference 
seems  to  be  drawn  that  speaking  Man  and  all  human  Ian* 
guages  are  of  quite  recent  date  (within  ten  thousand  years  or 
so),  and  possibly  within  the  Biblical  six  thousand;  for  since 
the  reconciliation  of  all  other  evolutionary  chronology  with 
the  scriptural  Grenesis  has  become  for  the  theological  doctors 
(as  it  were)  the  utter  "  despair  of  surgery,"  here  at  least  is 
a  scintilla  of  chance  to  save  Man,  the  speaker,  from  the 
ungodliness  of  sheer  evolution,  if  not  to  redeem  that  "  Arar 
bian  oasis"  (the  Garden  of  Eden)  from  the  domain  of 
fable. ^     But  after  all  is  said  and  done,  since  it  is  certain 

1  Origin  of  Languages  and  the  Antiquity  of  Speaking  Man^  by  Horatio 
Hale  (Proc.  Amer.  Asso.  for  the  Adv.  of  Sci.,  Aug^t  Meeting,  1886, 

vol.  XXXV.). 
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that  organs  of  speech  most  hare  been  developed  some^rhere 
along  the  line  of  saccesgion,  what  more  does  it  amount  to, 
whensoever  it  took  place,  than  so  much  addition  to  the 
organs  and  instmments  of  the  inner  mind  and  soul,  whereby 
it  is  enabled  to  utter  articulate  sounds,  and  to  express  its 
thought  in  the  words  and  symbols  of  intelligible  speech  ?  In 
this  light,  the  chronological  question,  or  the  precise  date  of 
this  evolution  of  organs,  would  seem  to  dwindle  into  com- 
parative insignificance ;  for  there  is  certainly  Time  enough, 
long  before  exhausting  Eternity.  And  if  the  question  be  of 
sadden  creations,  since  it  is  clear  that  some  geological  epochs 
had  elapsed  before  speechless  anthropoids  acquired  the 
requisite  instruments  of  vocalization,  whether  it  were  by 
sadden  accretion  or  by  imperceptible  movements,  certainly 
every  addition  of  a  new  structure  or  organ,  where  none 
existed  before,  must  have  been  a  new  creation;  and  the 
creative  action,  even  if  it  were  by  infinitesimal  impulses  or 
invisible  leaps,  through  a  geological  8Bon  and  a  long  line  of 
descents,  would  be  scarcely  less  necessary,  or  less  wonderful, 
than  if  a  speaking  man  had  been  all  at  once  bom  of  a 
speechless  ape. 

Another  distinguished  philologist,  apparently  proceeding 
opon  the  general  scheme  of  the  Kantian  philosophy,  en- 
deavors to  make  the  Science  of  Language  and  the  Science 
of  Thought  coextensive  with  each  other.  ^  He  professedly 
starts  with  the  thinking  power  in  man,  which  he  chooses 
(for  the  nonce)  to  call  the  ^^  Monon,"  leaving  all  question  of 
what  a  Monon  is,  or  how  it  is  constituted,  or  whence  it  came, 
to  another  consideration.  It  is  intimated  that  we  may  look 
for  that  in  a  new  treatise  on  what  he  calls  '^  the  Self ; "  but 
here  it  is  at  once  assumed  that  this  Monon  has  in  it  a  power 
or  faculty  of  "  sensations,"  of  "  percepts,"  of  "  concepts  of 
its  own  acts,"  and  of  naming  them  in  roots  of  words ;  and 
he  proceeds  to  demonstrate  in  what  manner  the  Aryan  lan- 
guages have  been  developed  out  of  such  concepts  and  roots. 

1  ITie  Science  of  Thought,  by  F.  Max  Miiller,  London,  1887. 
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So  far,  I  should  not  ventare  much  to  dispute  such  high 
authority.  But  he  goes  farther,  and  confidently  declares, 
not  only  that  there  can  be  no  language  without  thought,  but 
that  there  can  be  no  thought  without  language :  '*  Without 
language  thought  is  impossible ;"  ^  and  again,  '*  Concepts  are 
impossible  without  names."  ^ 

One  would  think  that  the  learned  author  had  spoken  here 
more  absolutely  than  he  really  meant ;  for  on  his  own  theory 
of  the  "  Monon,"  the  sensation  comes  before  the  "  percept," 
and  the  "  percept "  before  (or  at  least  with)  the  "  concept," 
and  the  ^'  concept "  before  the  act,  and  the  act  before  the 
naming,  or  the  root-word ;  and  to  say  that  the  concept,  the 
thought,  or  the  act,  is  impossible  without  the  name  or  word, 
would  seem  not  to  stand  with  reason  nor  with  fact ;  or,  at 
least,  not  in  any  philosophy  but  the  Kantian,  or  some  crude 
sort  of  scientific  positivism,  that  would  reduce  all  perception, 
conception,  and  thought,  to  the  purely  mechanical  process  of 
a  brain-machine.  But  it  is  repeatedly  asserted  that  any  one, 
who  will  consider  it  well,  will  find  that  his  notion  that  he 
can  think  without  words,  or  language,  is  an  illusion.  To 
that  I  can  only  say  for  one  that,  if  I  know  anything,  I 
know  directly  and  immediately  that  I  can,  and  very  often 
do,  think  and  conceive,  or  have  conceptions  and  thought, 
without  the  use  or  help  of  words,  or  any  kind  of  language 
\  in  the  proper  sense  of  human  speech.*  Can  it  be  that  Pro- 
I  f  essor  Muller  really  thinks  that  the  universal  Mind,  the  abso- 
1  lute  Intelligence,  or  whatever  it  is  that  he  calls  "  the  Self," 
1  has  no  thought  without  words  ?  If  what  he  really  means  is 
;  only  that  conceptions,  ideas,  thoughts,  are  not  possible  with- 
out some  forms  thereof,  and  that  such  forms  are  language,  — 
that  Nature  itself  is  but  the  external  expression  of  the  in- 
ternal thought  (or  the  thinking  essence  and  power)  that  is 
creating  it,  and  that  this  expression  is  its  language  to  us,  — 
I  might  agree  to  that ;  and  if  any  one  chooses  to  say,  in  ref- 

1  Ibid.  pp.  43,  64.  «  itid.  p.  125. 

'  See  anUi  yoL  i.  p.  261. 
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erence  to  the  buman  mind  only,  that  the  concepts  or  forms 
in  which  it  thinks  or  conceives  are  its  h&ng^oage  to  itself, 
I  should  not  quarrel  with  his  real  meaning.  Bat  to  call  it 
lango^e  (I  should  say)  would  be  a  metaphorical  use,  or  a 
sophistical  abuse  of  words ;  for  certainly  this  is  not  what  is 
ordinarily  understood  by  Luiguage.  Nor  is  there  any  sound 
philosophical  sense  or  reason  in  calling  it  so.  But  if  it  were 
truly  language  at  all,  it  would  still  be  clear  that  the  actual 
conception  must  come  before  the  word,  though  langruage, 
when  it  did  come,  were  inseparable  from  the  thought,  or 
were  impossible  without  thought  ^^  Words,"  says  Bacon, 
^^  are  but  the  images  of  matter  ;  and  except  they  have  life  of 
reason  and  invention,  to  fall  in  love  with  them  is  all  one  as 
to  fall  in  love  with  a  picture."  Miiller  quotes  Hegel  as  say- 
ing that ''  we  think  in  names ;  "  and  it  may  be  true  enough 
that  we  do  sometimes  think  in  names,  or  that  some  people 
always  think  in  words;  but  only  by  sheer  misconception 
could  it  well  be  said  that  Hegel  ever  maintained  that  thought 
was  impossible  without  words.  Mere  states  of  feeling,  and 
the  thought  that  is  without  words,  may  be  called  "  obscure  " 
(I  should  rather  say  abstruse),  but  the  conceptions  may  still 
be  as  clear,  and  even  clearer,  than  anything  that  can  be 
expressed  by  mere  words.^  More  recently,  Professor  Miiller 
writes :  ^^  When  I  say  word,  I  do  not  mean  flatus  vocis.  I 
always  mean  word  as  inseparable  from  concept,  thought- 
word,  or  word-thought."  ^  What  is  really  to  be  understood 
by  this,  in  any  E[antian  or  other  positive  philosophy,  I  can- 
not undertake  to  say,  but  I  feel  quite  sure  that,  if  it  means 

^  I  rather  agree  with  the  Bey.  Dr.  James  McGosh  on  this  head :  "  It 
18  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  one  cannot  think,  cannot  compare,  or  rea- 
son, or  feel,  or  approye  or  disapproye,  without  language.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  man  should  first  think  h^ore  he  can  nnderstand  language. 
Certainly  it  must  haye  been  necessary  for  him  to  judge  and  reason 
hefore  he  could  invent  language." — Psychology:  the  Cognitive  Powers, 
New  York,  1886,  p.  199. 

^  Letter  to  Francis  Qalton,  May  19,  1887  (Open  Cmtrt,  Chicago, 
No.  17). 
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anything  more  than  that  a  word  always  expresses  a  thoaght, 
it  can  be  only  some  patent  kind  of  sophistry  that  woald  caH 
it  language  or  words«  Indeed,  I  shoald  say  that  it  is  always 
diffiealt^  and  sometimes  next  to  impossible,  adequately  to 
express  one's  real  thought  in  words  at  aiL  It  wotdd  cer- 
tainly seem  to  be  impracticable,  if  not  altogether  impossible, 
to  communicate  one's  thought,  or  conceptions,  to  another 
person  in  any  exact  or  perfect  manner,  without  language, 
properly  so  called.  Undoubtedly,  animals  mutually  under- 
stand, in  some  degree,  the  sounds  and  cries,  or  signals, 
which  they  make  to  each  other,  and  we  can  sometimes  un- 
derstand their  meaning ;  but  this  is  not  articulate  speech, 
nor  language,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term.  Words  un- 
dergo change  of  sound,  and  also  change  of  meaning,  on  the 
current  tongue  of  any  people.  Mr.  Hale  relates,  and  clearly 
explains  <ind  »ppU«,  s  striking  instance  of  a  iamUy  of  yoong 
children,  much  left  to  themselves,  who  invented  a  lingo  of 
words,  the  meaning  of  which,  by  frequent  use  and  common 
consent,  they  came  to  understand  among  themselves,  but 
which  were  an  unintelligible  jargon  to  others,  who  had  not 
learned  that  use  and  meaning.  When  explorers  first  visited 
the  Moca  Indians,  who  lived  in  separate  communal  dwell- 
ings situated  upon  the  precipitous  edge  of  a  high  table-land 
in  the  basin  of  the  Colorado,  and  some  five  or  ten  miles 
apart,  it  was  found  that  they  did  not  understand  each  other's 
dialect.  They  were  originally  one  tribe,  and  spoke  a  com- 
mon langu^e ;  but  they  had  dwelt  apart  for  so  long  a  time 
(still,  doubtless,  far  short  of  a  geological  epoch)  that  the 
current  changes  in  the  sound,  use,  and  meaning  of  words 
had  produced  such  a  divergence  of  dialects  that  the  several 
communities  were  no  longer  intelligible  to  one  another.  For 
all  practical  purposes  of  intercommunication,  each  separate 
community  had  acquired  a  new  language  of  its  own.  Sup- 
pose, now,  that  the  philologist  were  able  to  trace  back  this 
Moca  stem,  by  verbal,  grammatical,  or  other  structural  affin- 
ities, to  some  tribe  of  Neolithic  workers  in  bone,  or  even  to 
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the  Pakeolithic  chippers  of  fiiiity  and  that  the  anatomist,  Cft 
zoologist,  were  able  to  demonstrate  (what  has  as  yet  by  no 
means  satisfactorily  been  done)  that  neither  of  them  had 
any  ehin-tabercle,  or  any  moscles  wherewith  to  wag  the 
tongue,  it  woold  not  follow  that  these  primitive  ancestors 
had  no  thoughts  until  they  had  words  or  names,  much  less 
that  these  Mocas  had  no  more  thought  or  knowledge  than 
their  anthropoid  progenitors.    Very  likely  it  might  be  found 
that  the  language  spoken  by  any  people,  at   any  epoch, 
would  be  approximately  commensurate  with  their  thought 
and  knowledge.     It  is  well  known  that  cTen  now  the  lan- 
guages of  different  nations  or  peoples  have  a  character  cor- 
Tesp<Hiding  with  their  peculiar  modes  of  thinking  and  ob- 
servation, with  their  intellectual  and  moral  capacities,  their 
knowledge,  learning,  and  culture ;  but  it  is  equally  certain  ; 
that  their  thought  is,  and  always  has  been,  in  advance  of 
their  language.     Their  langa^e  was  never  in  advance  of 
their  thought ;  nor  was  it  ever  wholly  or  exactly  commen-  . 
surate  with  their  thinking.    Any  people  is  sure  to  invent 
words  or  names  »  fast  a-  their  thought  has  need  of  them,  j 
and  the  new  words  grow  into  general  use  by  common  con«  | 
sent  and  understanding  of  their  purport.     Professor  MUl- 
ler  seems  himself  not  to  be  insensible  of  the  fact  that  both 
science  and  philosophy  have  to  devise  a  new  terminology  to  ,  -^ 
express  their  new  and  advanced  thought,  however  long  it  |  * 
may  take  to  bring  it  into  general  use.    Indeed,  without  such  '.  j 


new  invention  of  words,  no  lang^uage  could  advance,  and 
without  such  common  agreement  and  intelligent  comprehen- 
sion of  the  meaning  of  words,  and  of  the  thought  expressed 
by  them,  no  language  would  be  at  all  possible. 

Mllller  seems  to  accept  Huxley  as  ^^  authority  "  for  saying 
that "  if  man  had  been  born  dumb,  whatever  his  cerebral 
inheritances  and  instincts,  he  would  have  been  capable  of 
few  higher  intellectual  manifestations  than  the  orang." 
Here  we  have  a  dumb  creature  with  cerebral  inheritances 
and  instincts  only.    There  is  no  mention  of  any  niind,  intel- 


( 
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lect,  or  soul.  To  compare  such  a  creature  with  the  quite 
intelligent  orang,  would  (I  think)  be  a  libel  on  the  orang. 
At  any  rate,  a  man  that  has  no  other  conception  of  mind, 
thought,  or  soul,  or  professes  to  know  nothing  more  of  either 
than  that  it  is  a  mere  inheritance  of  instincts  and  brain- 
tissue,  or  who  really  means  to  teach  that  man  can  have  no 
thought  without  words,  or  can  think  only  in  words,  and  that 
language  is  a  mere  physical  evolution,  and  a  natural  science 
as  such,  can  have  but  little  authority  with  me  on  that  sub- 
ject. It  may  truly  enough  be  said  that,  without  articulate 
speech  and  language,  mankind  could  never  have  made  the 
progress  which  has  been  achieved  in  knowledge,  learning, 
science,  or  philosophy.  Without  such  a  means  of  communi- 
cation to  one  another  of  the  conceptions,  thought,  and  knowl- 
edge which  they  had  or  could  acquire,  we  should  certainly 
have  been  much  farther  away  from  any  true  philosophy  of 
this  universe,  or  of  man  in  it,  than  we  now  are.  And  if  we 
were  to  abolish  out  of  philosophical  language  (as  Professor 
Mliller  recommends)  all  such  words  as  mind,  soul,  intellect, 
and  reason,  together  with  the  thought  or  conceptions  which 
such  terms  endeavor  to  express,  and  substitute  in  their  place 
such  words  as  "  Monon,"  "  vibration,"  "  volition,"  "  hered- 
ity," "  phosphorescence,"  "  automatism  "  and  all  the  new 
jargon  of  physiological  psychology,  or  go  back  to  the  primi- 
tive "  percepts,"  "  concepts,"  and  "  roots "  of  the  Aryan 
aborigines  (or,  as  a  certain  editor  I  once  knew  was  in  the 
habit  of  calling  them,  the  dbergoins)  for  all  the  intelligence, 
reason,  thought,  or  knowledge  the  race  can  now  be  admitted 
to  have  possession  of,  —  if,  in  short,  we  were  to  concede  that 
no  thought  was  ever  possible  without  words,  or  that  any 
primitive  language  can  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  all  the 
thought  that  is  sound  and  true,  or  is  scientifically  possible 
(other  than  metaphysical  moonshine),  —  I  don't  know  but  it 
might  be  possible,  also,  to  reconstruct  philosophy  on  an 
aboriginal  basis,  and,  with  Professor  Muller,  to  reduce  the 
whole  Science  of  Logic  to  Hobbes's  one  principle  of  ^*  addi- 
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tion  and  subtraction."  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain, 
I  think,  that  no  less  a  personage  than  this  Grerman  'oorj- 
phaeus  of  words  could  ever  have  discovered  that  a  play  of 
Shakespeare,  though  not  alone  *^  a  dictionary  of  words  well 
shaken  together,"  nevertheless  '^  contains  nothing  but  what 
is  found  in  the  1,000  roots  of  the  Aryan  lang^uage,  and  the 
121  primitive  concepts  of  Aryan  thought."  These  "  con- 
cepts," whether  earlier  or  later,  and  whatever  they  were, 
evidently  mean  no  more  than  the  conceptions  of  the  aborig- 
inal human  mind,  and  not  at  all  what  is  intended  by  the 
Hegelian  Begriff,  or  the  term  Concept  as  understood  in  the 
language  of  philosophy  ;  for  that  means  notihing  less,  in  any 
physical  or  metaphysical  theory  of  this  universe,  than  the 
logical  concept  of  the  whole  absolute  reality  as  it  necessarily 
and  eternally  is  in  its  own  identical  essence,  constitution, 
nature,  and  truth,  or  otherwise  (in  a  limited  sense)  that 
special  Concept  which  is  the  logical  reality  of  the  special 
mind  or  soul  in  us,  and  in  all  other  self-conscious  animals 
in  whatever  degree. 

Admirable  as  are  the  learned  achievements  of  Professor 
Mtiller  in  that  branch  of  knowledge  which  is  called  phi- 
lology, and  in  mythology  as  well,  I  cannot  regard  this 
"  Science  of  Thought "  as  any  proper  science  of  thought  at 
all,  or  even  as  a  good  science  of  words.  He  began,  early  in 
life  (it  seems),  with  the  idea  that  language  was  one  of  the 
natural  sciences,  and  however  this  work  may  be  the  cul- 
mination of  such  a  theory,  or  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
foregone  conclusion,  it  is  still  (I  should  say)  but  a  lame 
science  either  of  thought  or  language. 

§  5.  The  Physiological  Psychologists. 

Professor  Le  Conte  ^  has  produced  an  able  work  on  the 
evolutionary  physiology  of  Sight ;  but  on  Seeing  as  a  per- 
ception of  the  mind  he  is  nearly  silent,  or  pretty  much  ig- 

^  Sight :  an  Exposition  of  Monocular  and  Binocular  Vision,  by  Joseph 
Le  Conte,  LL.  D.     New  York,  1881. 
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nates  the  subject.  He  seems  to  think  that  we  cannot  know, 
or  even  guess,  anything  aboat  that.  Perhaps  not,  on  any 
theory  of  the  mechanical  evolution  of  matter  and  gravity 
into  a  universe,  of  their  own  mere  motion.  But  physical 
Sight  (he  supposes)  effects  molecular  changes  in  the  rods 
and  cones  of  the  bacillary  layer  of  the  retina,  somewhat  as 
the  photographer's  instrument  effects  molecular  changes  in 
an  iodized  plate ;  and  these  molecular  changes  are  somehow 
transmitted  to  the  brain  or  mind.  What  these  changes  are, 
or  exactly  how  transmitted,  seems  not  to  be  very  clearly  con« 
ceived  or  stated.  One  might  imagine  (since  nobody  can 
know  or  even  g^ess)  that  some  form  of  vibratory  or  wave« 
motion  was  transmitted,  not  only  to  the  convolutions  of  the 
brain,  but  also,  through  these  tissues,  in  some  manner,  to  the 
perceiving  mind  or  soul  (however  that  may  be  constituted), 
if  there  were  to  be  any  Seeing  at  all.  Of  a  logical  neces- 
sity, this  must  be  such  an  essential  activity  in  opposition  to 
these  motions  as  can  receive  impressions,  distinguish  their 
differences,  and  consciously  imagine,  represent,  and  remem* 
ber  them,  or  think  and  reason  about  Ihem,  if  any  ideas 
concerning  them,  or  any  knowledge  of  their  existence,  were 
to  be  at  all  possible.  How  molecular  changes,  or  wave* 
motions,  or  vibrating  nerve-cells,  can  do  anything  of  that 
kind,  neither  Professor  Le  Conte,  nor  any  other  disciple  of 
the  evolutionary  science,  has  in  the  least  explained :  neither 
do  they  pretend  to  know ;  but  most  of  them,  in  fact,  do  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  guessing  about  it.  Nevertheless, 
the  actual  fact  of  external  Sight  and  internal  Seeing  is  in- 
dubitable. 

"How  movements  of  molecules  can  be  translated  into 
consciousness,"  Dr.  J.  Rosenthal,  too,  thinks  we  are  "  en- 
tirely unaware."  ^  He  observes  that  consciousness  of  sen- 
sations takes  place  in  the  ganglionic  nerve-cells  of  definite 
portions  of  the  cerebral  convolutions,  and  that  consciousness 

^  General  Physiology  of  Mtiscles  and  Nerves^  by  Dr.  J.  Boflenthal, 
Professor  of  Physiology  at  Erlangen,  New  York,  1881. 
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alwa3r8  refers  a  sensatioii,  whether  normal  (as  of  sight,  hear- 
ing, etc.)  or  abnormal  (as  when  there  are  diseased  actions 
of  the  nerve-cells  of  the  brain  producing  subjective  sensa- 
tions, hallucinations,  etc.),  to  the  presence  of  some  external 
cause  of  excitement  That  the  sensations  of  light  and  color 
(for  instance)  are  projected  in  thought  beyond  the  retina  into 
space  outside,  and  are  attributed  to  some  object  in  nature 
capable  of  causing  such  a  sensation  and  perception,  and 
giving  rise  to  such  an  idea  in  the  mind,  is  certainly  a  fact 
and  a  curious  one ;  but  observation  seems  to  show  that  this 
faculty  is  largely,  if  not  entirely,  an  acquired  habit,  begin- 
ning with  the  earliest  experience  of  infancy,  and  more  or 
less  skilfully  practised  all  our  lives,  and  that  the  knowledge 
is  gained  in  some  large  part  by  the  use  of  the  other  senses 
for  more  definite  information  and  verification  of  the  pre- 
aumed  external  objects,  until  the  habit  becomes  a  second 
nature.  The  simple  fact  that  there  is  some  perception,  in 
the  first  instance,  however  vague  and  indistinct,  would 
seem  to  prove  that  the  conscious,  perceiving  soul  is  itself  an 
active  essence  or  essentity  of  some  kind,  distinct  from  (or 
other  than)  the  cell-tissues,  or  the  molecules  of  tliem,  and 
which  is  acted  upon  by  them,  comes  into  collision  with  their 
motions  or  impressions,  and  feels  itself  as  a  something  in 
opposition  to  them  ;  and  so,  being  itself  a  conscious,  know- 
ing essence  and  power,  perceives  these  impressions  as  facts 
CTternal  to  itself,  and  finally  learns  to  refer  them  to  the  / 
proper  external  causes  or  sources  in  the  natural  objects.  1 
As  to  what  these  objects  are  in  themselves,  that  is  a  matter 
of  inquiry  equally  abstruse,  if  we  would  know  their  actual 
constitution  also  and  their  modes  of  operation  on  the  finite 
mind.  It  would  seem  to  be  evident  that  the  conscious, 
knowing  faculty  of  perception,  of  forming  representations  in 
the  mind,  and  conceptions  and  judgments  thereupon,  must 
necessarily  be  as  essentially  intellectual  (that  is,  metaphys- 
ical) as  is  the  constitution  at  bottom  of  the  natural  objects 
themselves  that  are  to  be  perceived  and  known ;  and  the 


^. 
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whole  tendency  of  science  manifestly  is,  to  demonstrate  that 
the  inner  constitution  of  all  physical  ohjects  may  as  well  be 
called  metaphysical  as  physical. 

But  all  this  requires  some  tme  notion  of  what  metaphys- 
ical science  properly  is.  The  metaphysics  of  Huxley  ^  do 
not  get  much  beyond  the  crudities  of  Hume  and  the  animal- 
machines  of  Descartes.  As  Descartes  labored  under  the 
pressure  of  his  time  for  a  line  of  distinction  between  ani- 
mals and  human  souls  that  could  be  saved  and  go  to  heaven, 
so  Huxley  would  seem  to  be  still  much  disturbed  by  what 
he  calls  "  the  senseless  babble  "  of  the  Idealists  and  the  ^^  tat- 
too of  the  drum  ecclesiastic  — 

That  drums  discordant  sonnd, 
Parading  ronnd  and  ronnd  and  round." 

He  should  borrow  some  of  Ulysses'  wax,  and  stop  his 
ears  against  these  sirens,  and  endeavor  to  improve  his  own 
very  lame  metaphysics,  while  trying  to  discover  "  the  rhyme 
and  reason"  of  realistic  Idealism.  At  present,  he  seems 
to  have  but  three  alternatives  to  propound :  either,  firsts 
an  "  immaterial  substance,"  behind  or  within  the  seTisorium 
of  gray  matter  ;  or,  second^  "  a  cause  of  sensation  indepen- 
dent of  the  mode  of  motion  of  the  sensorium  ;  "  or,  third, 
sensation  as  "  the  direct  effect  of  this  mode  of  motion 
without  the  intervention  of  any  substance  of  mind  ; "  and  he 
inclines  to  this  last  as  the  simplest  under  ^^  the  law  of  parsi- 
mony," since  "  there  is  no  knowledge  or  evidence  about  it, 
one  way  or  the  other."  And  his  conclusion  is,  that  **all 
these  propositions  may  be  affirmed  with  complete  dialectic 
safety,  inasmuch  as  they  cannot  possibly  be  disproved: 
neither  can  a  particle  of  demonstrative  evidence  be  offered 
to  prove  the  existence  of  an  immaterial  substance." 

As  to  this  first  alternative,  one  would  think  it  might  be 
J  obvious  to  the  commonest  understanding  that  an  "  imma- 
terial substance  "  must  be  a  solecism  in  terms,  and  merely 

^  Science  and  Culture,  and  other  Essays,  by  Thomas  Henry  Huxley, 
LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  New  York,  1882. 
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an  absurd  ase  of  words,  or,  if  having  any  possible  sense, 
meaning  nothing  but  a  visionary  illusion  of  empty  nothing- 
ness. 

As  to  the  second  alternative,  ^'  a  canse  of  sensation  inde- 
pendent of  the  mode  of  motion  of  the  sensorium  "  (which 
is  supposed  to  be  located  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  cortical 
layers  of  the  cerebrum),  if  it  were  such  a  physical  cause  as 
might  have  the  '*  demonstrative  evidence  "  of  the  scalpel 
diat  is  wanted,  one  would  think  that  the  learned  profes- 
sor's familiarity  with  physical  causes,  or  rather  sequences 
(for,  with  Hume,  he  seems  to  ignore  cause  or  causation 
altogether),  he  might  find  it  in  the  sense-impressions  trans- 
mitted to  that  same  sensorium  as  a  mode  of  motion ;  but, 
evidently,  what  he  (or  anybody  else)  wants  to  know  is, 
not  that  cause  or  sequence  at  all,  but  how  it  (if  it  were 
there),  or  any  physical  cause  or  mode  of  motion  whatever, 
can  produce  the  effect  of  sense-perception  in  the  mind, 
either  with  or  without  the  help  of  such  sensorium  and  its 
mode  of  motion.  And  plainly,  before  he  will  much  under- 
stand that,  he  will  need  considerably  to  reform  his  meta- 
physics, and  first  of  all  to  get  rid  of  all  supposition  of  an 
''  immaterial  substance,"  to  dismiss  his  "  law  of  parsimony  " 
altogether,  and  acquire  some  rational  and  intelligible  concep- 
tion of  what  a  "  substance  of  mind  "  properly  is,  or  ought 
to  be.  Neither  Cousin  nor  Hegel,  nor  any  realistic  idealist, 
having  any  true  notion  of  substance,  essence,  sense-percep- 
tion, or  mind  at  all,  ever  doubted  that  there  must  necessarily 
be  a  ^^  substance  of  mind  "  as  well  as  a  substance  of  brain. 
Whoever  is  still  floundering  with  the  absurd  question 
whether  either  substance  or  soul  is  "material,"  or  "im- 
material," may  rest  assured  that  no  research  will  ever  find 
it  to  be  made  of  "  hard  impenetrable  atoms,"  or  any  other 
dead  substrate  of  matter,  gray  or  white,  nor  of  any  mere 
modes  of  motion  in  a  cortical  sensorium. 

And  accordingly,  as  to  the  third  alternative,  that  "  sensa-    '  Zl] 
tion  "  (or  sense-perception  either)  can  be  "  the  direct  effect 
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of  a  mode  of  modon  in  a  sensorium  of  gray  matter,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  any  '^  substance  of  mind "  what- 
ever, that  hypothesis  may  certainly,  with  perfect  "  dialectic 
safety,"  be  dismissed  without  more  as  a  piece  of  irrational- 
ity that  nobody  need  take  the  trouble  either  to  prove  or  dis- 
prove. 

Professor  Huxley  insists  that  ^'  sensation  "  is  "  intuitive, 
immediate  knowledge,"  neither  requiring  nor  admitting  any 
other  proof ;  but  he  does  not  seem  to  see  also  and  as  well 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  necessary  constitution  and  nature 
of  substance  or  essence,  and  of  the  necessary  principles  of 
Reason,  of  mind,  and  thought  itself,  is,  must  be,  and  can 
only  be,  intuitive  and  immediate  when  intellectually  seen, 
or  known  at  all,  and  neither  requires,  nor  admits  of,  any 
such  external  ^*  demonstrative  evidence  "  as  his  langu^o 
and  mode  of  thinking  assumptively  and  rather  dogmatic- 
ally demand.  Nevertheless,  as  to  the  external  proof  of  it, 
he  may  find,  when  he  has  bored  deeply  enough  into  Nature 
in  all  directions,  that  all  Nature  is  but  one  positive  and 
complete  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  it,  in  that  kind,  or 
so  far  as  mere  inductive  inference  may  go.  Yet  what  all 
this  experimental  research  and  inductive  inference  of  posi- 
tive science  amounts  to,  at  last,  is  simply  '^confirmation 
strong  as  proofs  of  Holy  Writ ''  of  the  intuitional,  rational, 
and  logical  insight  of  direct  and  immediate  knowing. 

We  are  further  informed  by  this  eminent  zoologist  that 
the  Schneiderian  (or  olfactory)    membrane,   the  retina  of 
the  eye,  the  sensitive  rods  of  the  ear,  and  the  brain  itself, 
are  all  alike  modifications  of  the  ectoderm  or  skin,  and 
that,  in  the  germinal  process  of  their  evolution,  an  invagin^ 
tion  or  involution  takes  place.     Indeed  it  would  seem  that 
'  the  entire  development  of  the  embryo  was  a  process  of  in- 
folding, invagination,   involution,  and   convolution  of  part 
I  upon  part  until  the  whole  creature  is  formed.     But  this  is 
I  by  no  means  all,  nor  is  it  a  process  of  mere  aggregation  of 
\  particles  or  cells  in  a  void ;  but  as  the  fish  is  in  the  sea,  the 
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bird  in  the  air,  the  air  in  the  aether,  and  the  seiher  itself  in 
the  one  whole  essence,  so  cells,  fishes,  tissues,  and  brain 
must  be  considered  as  in  the  sether  or  other  more  subtile 
medium,  also,  and  so  within  the  more  inward  and  immedi- 
ate grasp  and  control  of  that  universal  Essence  and  Power, 
which  evolves,  involves,  and  produces  them  all  alike  ;  and 
there  need  be  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  that  an  internal 
speciality  of  essence  and  form,  constituted  in  itself  as  a 
substantial  thinking  power,  a  '*  substance  of  mind  "  (if  any 
one  chooses  to  call  it  so),  and  a  definite  personality  (or 
soul)  as  such,  in  direct  coordination  and  interrelation  with 
the  brain-structures  and  their  modes  of  jnotion,  and  in  such 
a  relation  of  opposition  to  them  as  to  render  the  most  sub- 
tile collisions,  sensations,  and  sense  -  perceptions  possible. 
Its  knowing  may  very  well  be  intuitive,  immediate,  and  * 
direct,  when  there  is  any  knowing  or  knowledge  at  all ; 
and  such  speciality  may  be  capable  of  receiving  impressions 
of  sense,  of  having  sense-perceptions,  and  of  framing  con- 
ceptions concerning  them  in  a  certain  logical  unity  of  Ap- 
perception and  Judgment.  Indeed,  in  nothing  conceivable 
else,  however  its  metaphysical  and  physical  constitution 
may  be  defined  or  stated,  could  such  a  power  reside,  or  at 
all  exist 

Another  physiological  psychologist  has  stated  some  re- 
markable and  quite  confounding  facts  concerning  the  de- 
pendence of  Memory  on  the  brain-tissues.  *^  When  memory 
is  nearly  all  gone,"  says  Th.  Ribot,^  ^^  there  is  nothing  left 
but  dementia.'*  When  memory  is  all  gone,  consciousness, 
thought,  mind,  seems  to  be  gone  also ;  yet  we  know  that 
when  a  man  breathes  carbonic-acid  gas,  or  has  a  congestion 
of  the  brain,  he  may  lie  for  hours  or  days  in  an  unconscious 
state,  and  then  come  to  himself  again ;  but  he  will  have  no 
memory  of  anything  that  has  taken  place  in  the  interval. 
There  will  be  a  blank  in  his  memory  as  if  he  had  not  been 

^  Diseeues  of  Memory :  an  Essay  on  the  Positive  Psychology,  by  Tk, 
Bibot,  trans,  by  Wm.  Himtiiigton  Smith,  New  York,  1882. 
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alive.  But  his  body  was  alive,  and  his  soul  perhaps  not 
dead,  though  asleep.  The  thinking  power  has  evidently 
sunk  to  the  point  of  unconsciousness.  No  process  of  con- 
scious thought,  or  perception,  has  taken  place,  and  of  course 
there  was  nothing  to  be  remembered :  only  the  unconscious 
\  \  functions  of  the  body  continued.  Memory  must  in  the  very 
\  nature  of  the  thing  be  a  mental  process,  however  mind  may 
^be  constituted.  A  mere  nervous  current  through  vibrating 
cell-tissues  could  not  well  be  memory  for  anything  but  the 
tissues  or  the  current.  Can  any  one  imagine  the  tissues,  or 
the  current,  to  have  memory  ?  In  cases  of  diseased  or  ab- 
normal states  of  the  brain,  it  is  readily  conceivable  that  the 
conscious  mind  loses  the  proper  use  of  its  organs  and  instru- 
ments,  and  is  deceived  by  their  abnormal  and  perverted 
agency.  The  long  fixed  habit  of  referring  sensations  to  ex- 
ternal objects,  having  become  as  it  were  a  part  of  himself,  it 
is  next  to  impossible  for  him  to  realize  that  the  strange  phe- 
nomena are  the  hallucinations  of  a  diseased  brain.  Yet  a  man 
in  delirium  tremens  will  sometimes  lie  quietly  contemplat- 
ing the  rats  and  other  strange  objects  that  are  parading  be- 
fore his  eyes,  knowing  all  the  while  that  they  are  the  mere 
illusions  of  diseased  sensation.  In  insanity  it  has  become  im- 
possible for  the  victim  to  realize  that  his  illusory  dreams  are 
not  external  realities  as  well.  If  the  sensory  structures  are 
paralyzed  or  obliterated,  there  will,  of  course,  be  no  sensation 
or  perception  of  external  things  ;  neither  can  there  be  any 
expression  of  any  perception  or  consciousness  of  them,  nor 
any  memory  of  them ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  faculty 
of  memory  is  therefore  all  gone,  or  is  not  essentially  a  men- 
tal power  and  process.  If  any  processes  of  thought  were  still 
going  on  in  the  mind,  they  might  very  well  be  remembered, 
though  sensation  and  perception  had  ceased.  A  person  bom 
deaf  and  blind  gets  no  information  of  the  external  world 
through  the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing.  Still  the  thinking 
power  is  there,  and  makes  an  intelligent  use  of  the  senses 
which  remain  :  it  has  processes  of  thought,  and  remembers 
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them.  There  is  a  continuity  of  self-consciousness  and  of  iden- 
tical personality.  If  the  other  senses  were  also  gone,  there 
would  he  no  means  of  gaining  any  information  of  the  ex* 
temal  world,  and,  of  course,  the  power  of  expressing  such 
knowledge  would  he  gone.  The  person  might  appear  to  he 
in  a  state  of  unconscious  dementia.  If  the  motor  centres 
wei*e  disabled,  there  would  he  no  external  sign  of  conscious 
life.  Yet  the  body  might  be  ascertained  to  be  alive,  though 
the  soul  were  to  all  appearance  gone.  How  could  we  know 
anything  of  its  actual  state  ?  But  it  would  not  necessarily 
follow  that  all  consciousness,  all  thought,  all  soul,  was  ex* 
tinct,  while  the  body  remained  alive.  A  paralysis  or  destruc- 
tion of  the  vibrating  tissues  would  necessarily  have  the  effect 
to  cut  off  all  intercourse  between  the  internal  mind  and  the 
external  world,  and  the  person  would  inevitably  appear  to 
have  lost  his  mind,  his  consciousness,  his  memory ;  and  it 
would  probably  be  set  down  as  a  case  of  dementia. 

When  deHvering  oral  Lectures  on  Law,  where  facts  and 
principles  had  to  be  read  over,  studied,  arranged,  and  fixed 
in  the  mind  beforehand,  and  the  same  process  had  to  be 
repeated  at  every  annual  repetition  of  the  course,  I  was  led 
to  consider  if  the  necessary  preparations  were  not  a  kind  of 
rehearsal  of  the  cell-tissue  vibrations  of  the  cortical  layers 
of  the  brain,  training  the  nerve-cells  and  fibres  into  facile 
movement,  or  *^  fits  of  easy  transmission  "  on  the  same  paths, 
and  practising  the  requisite  connected  associations  of  the 
plexuses  in  the  ^*  conceptive  regions,"  and  thus  impressing 
the  whole  machinery  with  a  certain  stamp  of  habitual  oper- 
ation, so  that,  when  the  effort  of  delivery  came,  the  whole 
subject-matter  would  rise  easily  and  vividly  before  the  men- 
tal vision,  and  freely  run  off  in  all  its  details  as  if  it  were 
a  mechanical  process  of  unravelling  a  skein  that  had  been 
previously  wound  up.  There  was  much  plausibility  in  the 
hypothesis ;  but  then,  the  question  remained,  who  or  what 
was  it  that  so  wound  up  the  cell-tissues,  wove  the  web  of 
discourse,  and  controlled  the  unwinding  of  it  in  that  man* 
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ner ;  and  that  I  felt  quite  sure  was  I  myself,  and  nothing 
else  or  other  than  that  conscious,  knowing,  imagining,  re- 
membering, willing,  active  essence  and  power  which  I  call 
myself.  And  I  felt  equally  certain  that  it  depended  on  my 
own  will  and  choice  whether  I  would  lecture  in  that  way  at 
all  or  not,  and  that  the  choosing  power  had  a  large  though 
still  somewhat  limited  range  of  freedom  within  certain  defi- 
nite limitations  of  fate,  necessity,  and  law. 

In  dementia,  memory  seems  to  be  gone :  mind,  too,  seems 
/    to  be  nearly  all  gone.     Plainly,  it  is  not  all  gone,  or  the  man 
would  die.     Life  is  not  extinct  in  this  interval  of  uncon- 
sciousness, nor  is  it  certain  that  consciousness  is  entirely  sus- 
pended.   Thinking  is  a  process  of  thought;  consciousness  is 
the  mere  fact  of  knowing ;  and  there  may  be  knowing  with- 
out a  process.    In  the  sense  of  absolute  remembrance,  mem- 
ory (^.  e.  remembering)  is,  like  consciousness,  the  mere  fact 
of  continuous  knowing :  in  the  sense  of  recollection  of  what 
\   was  formerly  known,  but  has  since  passed  out  of  immediate 
/  knowledge,  memory  (i,  e,  recollecting)  is  simply  a  process 
of  coming  to  know  the  same  thing  again.     If  there  be  no 
{    process,  there  will  be  no  thinking,  and  therefore  nothing 
<    special  to  be  afterwards  recollected,  more  than  the  bare  con- 
.  tinuity  of  personal  identity,  or  that  low  stage  of  continuous 
;  knowing  and  life  whereof  there  is  no  recollection  afterwards. 
f  The  process  of  thinking  may  be  wholly  suspended,  or  it  may 
sink  to  the  low  degree  of  mere  instinctive  movement.     An 
entire  suspension  of  all  knowing  might  be  death  for  the  soul 
as  well  as  for  the  body,  and  death  may  be  a  final  suspen- 
(    sion  of  the  life  of  both :  but  even  if  such  were  to  be  the  fact, 
;    it  would  not  follow  that  there  is  no  mind,  no  soul,  left,  here 
,  and  now,  while  there  is  life  in  the  body ;  nor  would  it  fol- 
i  low  that  soul  is  nothing  else  or  other  than  the  dynamic 
action  of  the  tissues,  or  of  their  molecular  vibrations,  with- 
!  out  the  presence  of  an  essence  of  another  kind,  capable  of 
j  feeling  and  perceiving  them.     This  peculiar  essence  may 
'  indeed  very  well  be  conceived  to  take  its  departure  from 
I  the  coi*poreal  organization  when 
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'' the  life  of  aUhifl  blood 
Is  toaeli'd  corruptibly ;  and  his  poor  brain 
(Which  some  snppose  the  soul's  frail  dwelling-honae) 
Doth,  by  the  idle  comments  that  it  makes, 
Foretell  the  endin^i:  of  mortality.  .  .  . 

0  vanity  of  sickness  I  fierce  extremes 

In  their  continuance  will  not  feel  themselves. 

Death,  having  prey'd  upon  the  outward  parts, 

Leaves  them  insensible  ;  and  his  siege  is  now 

Against  the  mind,  the  which  he  pricks  and  wounds 

With  many  legions  of  strange  fantasies, 

Which,  in  their  throng  and  press  to  that  last  hold, 

Confound  themselves.    'T  is  strange  that  Death  should  sing, 

1  am  the  cygnet  to  this  pale,  faint  swan. 
Who  chants  a  doleful  hynm  to  his  own  death, 
And  from  the  organ-pipe  of  frailty  sings 
His  soul  and  body  to  their  lasting  rest."  ^ 

Another  writer*  has  presented  a  formidahle  array  of 
facts  on  the  side  of  a  "  record  "  memory.  Some  interior 
automatic  and  unconscious  action  of  the  tissues  (if  all  ac- 
counts are  true)  appears  to  set  the  latent  tracts  in  motion, 
and  revives  a  long  since  faded  impression  into  vividness ; 
or  some  disease,  a  blow  on  the  head,  a  dose  of  ether,  or  too 
much  whiskey,  or  the  point  of  drowning,  suddenly  blurs  the 
entire  record,  or  (as  it  may  be)  fires  a  long  train  of  asso- 
ciated tracts,  all  loaded  with  their  ancient  scars,  into  glow- 
ing freshness,  to  the  utter  astonishment  of  the  awakened 
consciousness ;  and  there  would  seem  to  be  some  plausibility 
in  the  inference  that  memory  consists  in  some  sort  of  photo- 
graphic impression  as  upon  an  iodized  plate,  rather  than 
that  any  recording  angel  holds  a  place 

'*  Within  the  book  and  volume  of  my  brain, 
Unmix' d  with  baser  matter." 

But  I  should  imagine  that  some  of  the  stories  told  were 
the  inventions,  or  the  early  exercises  in  literature,  of  witty 

*  King  John,  Act  V.  sc.  7. 

^  Medianism  of  Thought  and  MoralSf  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
Boston,  1871. 
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young  reporters  of  sensation  paragraphs.  Dr.  Holmes 
reckons  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  cubic  inches  of  cortical 
layer,  with  a  billion  or  more  cells  to  the  inch,  and  states 
that  he  had  photographed  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
with  its  border  of  presidential  faces,  within  the  breadth  of  a 
pin*s  head,  which  a  50-power  lens  would  make  legible  to 
any  reader;  and  that,  if  the  precise  amount  of  space  re- 
quired for  registering  a  sense-impression  of  each  and  every 
sort  were  known,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  easy  calculation 
how  much  of  a  record  could  be  made  in  a  lifetime.  He 
further  intimates  that  as  the  cells  and  tissues  are  continually 
changing  their  molecules  in  the  flowing  organic  stream  of 
life,  and  may  be  constantly  stretching  and  expanding,  many 
records  must  be  obliterated,  or  transformed  beyond  recogni- 
tion, as  when  one  has  cut  his  name  in  the  bark  of  a  growing 
beech-tree.  At  all  events,  old  age,  or  dementioj  ruthlessly 
wipes  out  the  whole  inscription ;  and  then,  of  course,  all  is 
gone,  unless  there  be  a  miraculous  restoration  in  another 
world.  The  connection  between  thought  and  brain  is  so 
close,  he  thinks,  "  that  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  study  it ; " 
but  as  to  moral  responsibility,  conscience,  choice,  or  free- 
dom of  the  will,  he  would  as  soon  have  us  think  of  ^*  a  tri- 
angulation  of  virtue,"  or  of  taking  "the  specific  gravity 
of  truth,"  or  "  the  square  root  of  honesty,"  as  undertaking 
to  reduce  these  spiritual  qualities  to  a  mechanical  theory : 
''The  moral  universe  includes  nothing  but  the  exercise  of 
choice :  all  else  is  machinery.  What  we  can  help  and 
what  we  cannot  help  are  on  two  sides  of  a  line  which  sepa- 
rates the  sphere  of  human  responsibility  from  that  of  the 
Being  who  has  arranged  and  controls  the  order  of  things."  ^ 
This  would  seem  to  be  something  better  than  Dr.  Luys* 
"  synthetic  in  concreto  •  moral  sense ; "  but  as  to  what  a 
"  moral  universe  "  is,  or  can  be,  apart  from  the  machinery, 
or  what  sort  of  a  line  that  is  which  separates  the  sphere  of 
human  responsibility  from  the  rest  of  creation,  or  in  what 

1  Ibid.  p.  79. 
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sort  of  mind  or  soal  he  believed  those  high  capacities  to 
dwell  or  inhere,  it  seems  not  to  have  been  his  purpose  to  in- 
form us. 

Ribot  admits  a  unity  of  consciousness,  but  not  a  unity  of 
memory :  there  are,  properly  speaking  (he  thinks),  **  only 
memories."  That  is,  of  course,  on  the  tlieoiy  of  *'  Posi- 
tive Psychology,"  there  are  only  convolutions  and  tracts 
of  nerve-cell  tissue,  or  seats  of  residua.  But  why  is  not  a 
unity  of  memory  equally  necessary,  if  there  is  to  be  any- 
thing like  conscious  knowing  or  thought  at  all  ?  or  other- 
wise how  should  there  not  be  as  many  souls  as  there  are 
memories,  or  as  there  are  '^  soul-cells  "  (with  Haeckel),  a 
billion  whereof  Dr.  Holmes  would  put  in  one  square  inch  of 
the  cortex  ?  Neither  does  he  suppose  anything  like  a  log- 
ical unity  of  Apperception  in  any  kind  of  essence  to  be 
necessary  ;  nor  do  his  facts  at  all  preclude  the  possible  ex- 
istence of  both.  Without  them,  it  is  inconceivable  how 
either  thought  or  brain  could  be  capable  of  coordinating  im- 
pressions of  sense,  of  forming  judgments  concerning  them, 
giving  determinations,  or  controlling  the  action  of  the  motor- 
nerves,  or  how  there  should  be  a  unity  of  consciousness  or 
any  notion  of  personal  identity  whatever ;  or,  indeed,  how 
there  should  be  any  sensation,  perception,  memory,  choice, 
moral  sense,  or  intellectual  conception  at  all.  Perception 
would  seem  necessarily  to  imply  two  factors  in  opposition : 
a  perceiver  and  a  something  to  be  perceived,  a  subject  and 
an  object.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow,  perhaps,  that  a ' 
special  subject  must  be  immortal,  or  never  cease  to  be  as 
such :  it  may  possibly,  for  that  matter,  fall  back  into  the  '. 
universal  subject  whence  it  came.  The  universal  and  abso-  \ 
lute  must  necessarily  be  eternal,  immortal ;  not  s^  however, 
that  special  exbibition  of  its  own  essence  and  power  as  a 
creation  of  the  finite  soul,  which  ^ay  be  continued  indefi- 
nitely, or  may_be  allowed  to  vanish  as  such.  It  may  be  true, 
as  Spinoza  said,  that  even  at  death  something  of  the  mind  ; 
must  continue :  the  fundamental  essence  itself,  the  necessi- 


^ . 
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\  ties,  necessary  relations,  and  categories  or  laws  of  reason, 
'  under  which  it  receives,  and  only  can  have,  its  particular 
specialization  and  its  special  participation  therein,  may  re- 
main in  themselves  as  eternal  and  indestmctihle  as  before. 
Bat  without  some  such  special  soul,  some  essential  and  liv- 
ing unity  of  synthetic  Apperception  in  a  logical  whole  as  a 
seat  and  centre  of  conscious  knowing,  memory,  will,  and 
personal  identity,  the  external  facts  and  phenomena  of  mind 
and  thought  do  not  admit  of  explanation,  or  rational  com- 
prehension at  all. 

In  a  later  work,^  Ribot  has  given  a  summary  state- 
ment of  the  more  recent  labors  of  the  empirical  psycholo- 
gists. He  seems  himself  to  recognize  a  distinction  between 
external  physiology  and  internal  psychology.  He  appears 
to  be  aware  of  a  certain  false  issue  between  the  old  theolog- 
ical metaphysics  and  positive  science,  and  hints  at  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  true  and  real  psychology  that  shall  be  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other.  At  the  same  time,  he  expressly 
rejects  and  excludes  all  metaphysical  considerations,  and, 
after  the  manner  of  the  physiological  school,  speaks  of  the 
^  human  brain  "  as  ^'  compelled  by  necessity  to  concentrate 
itself  upon  a  single  study,"  —  as  if  a  brain  could  study  at 
all.  He  dwells  with  emphasis  upon  the  system  of  Wundt, 
whose  later  ''  Logik  *'  (it  appears)  has  arrived  at  a  peculiar 
theory  of  apperception^  —  a  term  which  Dr.  McCosh  no- 
tices as  ^^  a  word  used  by  Leibnitz  and  pointing  to  a  truth." 
But  it  appears  to  be  something  quite  different  from  Kant's 
synthetic  Apperception  in  our  minds,  or  from  Hegel's  syn- 
thetic unity  of  Apperception  and  Judgment  in  the  logical 
Syllogism  of  the  absolute  Notion  of  all  Reality.  This 
apperception  of  Wundt  is  described  as  ^'  a  visual  point  "  in 
the  "  visual  field  "  of  perception,  or  as  attention,  '<  accom- 
panied with  a  feeling  of  tension.     So  that,  taken  as  a  whole, 

1  German  Psychology  of  To-day:  the  Empirical  School j  by  Th. 
Ribot,  trans,  by  James  Mark  Baldwin,  B.  A.,  with  a  preface  by  James 
MeCofih,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  etc.,  New  York,  1886. 
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the  act  -which  physiological  psychology  seeks  to  interpret 
embraces  the  following  moments :  impression,  transmission 
to  a  nerve  centre,  entrance  into  the  field  of  consciousness, 
passage  to  the  particular  point  of  apperception,  voluntary 
reaction,  transmission  by  the  motor  nerves."  This  com- 
pletes the  physiological  cir^it.  The  theory  would  seem 
to  imply  that  the  brain  was  to  be  conceived  as  a  whole  and 
parts ;  that  the  voluntary  reaction  takes  place  i^ainst  the 
whole  as  such,  or  against  some  part  as  such,  of  the  contin- 
uously interconnected  whole  structure  ;  that  there  is  a  cen- 
tral point  of  apperception  in  the  whole  "  visual  field "  of 
representation  and  consciousness ;  and  a  reaction  of  trans- 
mission to  the  motor^nerves.  It  is  not  supposed  that  there 
is  any  thing  there  but  the  physical  structure  and  tissues. 
He  proposes  that  the  brain  shaU  do  its  own  thinking  with- 
out  more. 

As  to  consciousness,  it  is  said,  '*  all  the  states  of  which 
we  have  now  spoken,  perception,  representation,'  idea,  feel- 
ing, volition,  form  the  continuity  called  consciousness.  Its 
fundamental  characteristic,  given  in  experience,  is  unity ; 
its  condition,  that  mental  facts  be  united  and  coordinated 
according  to  law.''  The  physiological  basis  of  this  unity  is 
^'  the  continuity  of  the  nerve  system,  and  this  excludes  the 
possibility  of  divers  kinds  of  consciousness.*'  On  the  whole, 
it  is  ''  the  peculiar  function  of  the  cortical  layers  to  connect 
immediately  or  mediately  all  the  states  of  the  body  whose 
function  it  i§  to  awake  conscious  representation.  In  this 
sense  only  can  we  say  that  in  the  case  of  man,  and  probably 
of  all  the  vertebrates,  the  cortical  layers  of  the  brain  are  the 
organ  of  consciousness,  yet  without  forgetting  that  the  func- 
tion of  this  organ  presupposes  the  subordinate  central  parts 
(corpora  quadrigemina,  optic  thalami,  etc.),  which  give,  in 
all  probability,  the  synthesis  of  sensation  ;  "  but  there  is  to 
be  no  presupposition  whatever  of  a  thinking  soul  other  than 
that. 

Any  other  definition  of  consciousness,  it  is  said,  would  be 
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^'  tautological."  Whether  consciousness  is  to  be  conceived 
as  an  activity,  a  power  or  faculty,  a  glow  of  light,  a  phos- 
phorescent gleam,  or  the  mere  running  of  the  machine, 
nothing  is  said ;  much  less  that  consciousness  is  the  mere 
fact  of  knowing. 

But  this  "  apperception,"  again,  is  said  to  be  '*  identical 
with  the  will,  in  a  sense  autonomous,  and  gives  unity  to 
representations  or  states  of  consciousness  :  it  is  a  synthetic 
principle.  To  it,  the  concept  of  the  soul  is  ultimately  re- 
duced. There  are  only  two  ways  of  conceiving  the  soul, 
says  Wundt,  —  as  a  substance  and  as  an  act."  And  then 
follows  a  crude  and  singular  obfuscation  about  ^'  a  hypo- 
thetical substratum,  a  substance,  material  or  immaterial," 
and  about  a  psychic  "  pure  actuality,"  which  is  supposed  to 
be  the  theory  of  ^'  Hume,  Kant,  Fichte,  and  Hegel."  It  is 
certainly  not  surprising  that  M.  Ribot  sununarily  concludes 
that  this  theory  "  leaves  the  sphere  of  the  purely  empirical, 
and  leads  *  to  general  psychology."  ^  But  it  is  not  easy  to 
gather  from  anything  he  has  to  say  upon  the  subject  what 
his  notion  of  a  general  psychology  might  be,  apart  from  (or 
other  than)  the  physiological  brain-theory. 

§  6.  Soul  and  Organic  Life  —  An  Essential  Notion 

Necessary. 

Starting  here  with  the  preconception  of  the  universal 
Notion  as  already  discussed  and  defined,  we  now  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  actual  constitution  ^nd  nature  of 
the  finite  soul  from  the  external  and  physical  point  of  view. 
We  begin  with  the  presupposition  of  a  universal  Essence 
and  Power  in  one,  as  absolute,  eternal,  and  necessary,  and 
necessarily  in  a  state  of  eternal  movement  or  life,  actually 
existent  as  the  totality  of  real  Being,  other  than  which  is 
only  unreal  being  (the  empty  isity  of  Nothingness)  or  mere 
negation,  and  properly  conceivable  as  only  one  aspect  of  the 
one  whole  Essence,  or  Essentity,  but  necessarily  involved 

1  Ibid.  pp.  246-249. 
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and  included  in  the  complete  and  perfect  Concept  of  the 
Whole.     It  necessarily  and  eternally  exists  or  subsists  in 
the  category  of  Whole  and  Parts,  of  Identity  and  Differ- 
ence, at  once  and  in  one.     It  is  the  absolute  Content  and 
Form,  and  it  is  abo  necessarily  in  an  eternal  process  of 
evolution  into  further  specializations  and  particularizations 
of  content  and  form  within  the  Whole.     It  never  began  to 
be :  it  eternally  was,  and  will  be.     This  universal  One  must 
perpetually  difference,  differentiate,  and  reflect  itself  into 
specials  and  particulars  as  distinguishable  parts  or  aspects  of 
the  still  continuing  Identity  of  the  whole  Essentity,  so  consti- 
tuted in  itself  as  the  absolute  Reality  in  its  external  aspect,  |     ^ 
and  as  the  logical  Notion  or  absolute  Idea  in  its  internal 
aspect.     It  is  Thought  absolute,  as  it  ever  is,  was,  and  will 
be,  in  its  own  essential  nature.     The  process  may  be  con- 
sidered, first,  as  beginning  with  those  eternal  specialities  of 
essence  and  form  which  are  most  simple  and  general  in 
their  nature,  and  as  thence  proceeding  downward  and  out- 
ward into  less  and  less  general  forms  and  states  of  being, 
or  into  further  particularizations  of  essence  and  form,  and 
even  into  atomic  forms,  or  into  substances  of  things,  in  which 
essence  and  activity  are  still  one  and  inseparable,  in  what- 
ever condition  of  temporarily  fixed  equilibrium  of  stationa- 
riness,  or  instable  permanency.     Whether  the  interstellar 
lether  be  conceived  as  a  one  whole  and  continuous  essence, 
or  as  some  derivative,  secondary,  and  subordinate  form  or 
state  of  it,  which  has  received  an  atomic  constitution  in  and 
through  the  Whole,  it  must  still  be  considered  as  embraced 
and  included  within  the  one  absolute  All  of  real  Being  or 
Essence,  and  as  formed  in  it,  of  it,  and  out  of  it,  simply  as 
its  own  other,  whether  by  the  eternal  and  necessary  distinc- 
tion of  Whole  and  Parts,  of  Identity  and  Difference,  or  by 
some  further  act  of  self-distinction  and  involution,  or  reflec- 
tion.    The  eternally  active  essence  of  the  universal  form 
still  continues  in  the  infinitesimal  form  of  the  atom  (or  mol- 
ecule), is  its  substance,  is  it ;  and  the  atoms  are  still  it,  being 
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only  the  differentiated  and  particularized  forms  of  the  one 
whole  Essence  and  Form  itself;  and  they  receive  their 
forms  from  their  motions  in  place,  whether  they  be  other- 
wise in  an  actual  movement  of  translation,  or  merely  in  a 
stationarjr  equiUbrium  of  apparent  rest  in  place  for  the  time 
being.  The  one  Whole  still  lives  within  and  behind  them, 
sustaining  them  as  they  are,  while  they  are  such ;  and  they 
remain  as  ever  subject  to  its  constituting  and  controlling 
power.  This  power,  movement,  activity,  life,  potence,  po- 
tentiality (or  by  whatever  name  it  may  more  properly  be 
called),  might,  indeed,  be  considered  as  Gravity,  and  be 
called  by  that  name  as  well  as  by  any  other;  but  then, 
Gravity  would  have  to  be  conceived  as  an  outwardly  pushing 
impulsion  and  an  inwardly  retreating  reflection,  restriction, 
or  withdrawal,  rather  than  as  a  directly  pulling  power,  acting 
at  a  distance  across  a  void.  In  this  view,  the  conception  of 
atoms  or  molecules  as  revolving  globules,  whirling  eddies, 
or  vortex-rings,  receiving  their  special  forms  with  their  mo- 
tions, may  become  more  rational  and  intelligible  than  the 
crude  notion  of  ultimate  particles  of  matter  eternally  exist- 
ent in  an  absolute  void,  each  one  having  in  itself  a  gravity 
or  weight  and  a  capability  of  falling  towards  another  atom, 
or  of  drawing  another  towards  itself  from  a  distance  and 
across  a  void ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  may  be  the  more 
intelligible  how  the  one  whole  Essence  may  control  the 
whole  frame  and  order  of  the  created  world,  reflecting  or 
withdrawing  itself  inward  out  of  particular  things,  whereby 
they  vanish,  or  intending  itself  into  particulars  whereby  they 
come  into  existence  as  such,  according  to  its  own  nature, 
necessities,  necessary  limitations,  relations,  laws,  and  pur- 
poses. For  such  a  process  is  knowing,  and  knowing  is  noth- 
ing else  but  that ;  and  knowing  is  consciousness ;  and  con- 
sciousness is  nothing  else  but  the  fact  of  knowing ;  and  the 
movement  is  Will,  and  Will  is  nothing  else  but  that;  and 
such  knowing,  conscious  Will  carries  purpose  (end  and  aim) 
in  itself,  and  purpose,  final  cause  as  reason  why,  is  nothing 
else  but  that. 
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In  reference  to  the  finite  soul,  its  knowing  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  limited  to  its  own  particular  speciality  of  essence 
and  form.  As  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  knowing, 
since  these  are  in  their  own  nature  universal  and  eternal 
as  well  as  also  special  and  temporary,  its  knowledge  may  be 
foreknowledge  to  a  certain  extent,  and  may  expand  to  a 
comprehension  of  the  theory  of  the  Universe.  As  to  its  own 
thoughts  and  creations,  since  these  lie  in  the  sphere  of  con- 
tingency, they  are  necessarily  limited  by  their  own  laws, 
necessities,  relations,  and  conditions,  though  they  may  be  end- 
less in  variety  while  the  thinking  speciality  continues  to  live 
as  such ;  and  as  to  its  own  observations  and  experience  of 
external  Nature,  these  are  necessarily  limited  in  extent  and 
variety,  since  they  are  employed  upon  objects  and  phenom- 
ena lying  within  that  sphere  of  contingency  which  belongs 
to  the  universal  thought  itself ;  and  variety  in  this  sphere, 
too,  is  endless.  And  it  is  true  enough  that  human  expe- 
rience, or  human  knowledge,  can  embrace  but  a  compara- 
tively smaU  part  of  the  phenomenal  facts  of  the  Present,  or 
of  the  Past,  and  can  never  reach  to  those  of  the  Future.  To 
the  external  observer,  the  world  appears  to  be  filled  with 
light  by  day  and  darkness  by  night.  We  are  apt  to  think  of 
consciousness  as  light,  and  of  unconsciousness  as  darkness ; 
but  the  light  of  consciousness  is  not  sunlight.  It  is  only  to 
the  physical  eye  that  there  is  any  light  from  the  sun.  Close 
the  organs  of  sight,  and  the  outer  world  is  dark  to  the  indi- 
vidual person ;  take  away  all  organs  of  sight,  and  the  exist- 
ent universe  would  lie  enveloped  in  darkness.  The  other 
senses  have  no  need  of  sunlight :  perception  through  them 
manifestiy  belongs  only  to  the  internal  knowing ;  and  really 
no  less  does  all  seeing,  or  actual  perception  through  the 
sense  of  Sight.  We  know  and  think  better  with  the  eyes 
shut  than  open ;  for  knowing,  consciousness,  is  truly  intel- 
lectual light  only.  In  the  world  of  knowledge,  all  is  light 
and  clear  as  far  as  the  knowledge  may  go.  Beyond  the 
bounds  of  knowing,  or  rational  insight,  is  only  the  dark 
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negative  Nothingness,  or  the  empty  possibility  of  the  know- 
ing reality.  ''  What  is  strange,"  said  Plato,  '^  is  the  result 
of  ignorance  in  the  case  of  all ;  '*  or,  as  it  was  said  in  the 
Twelfth  Night  (Act  IV.  so.  2)  :  — 

"  Clo,  ...  I  say  there  is  no  darkness  bnt  ignorance,  in  which  thoa 
art  more  puzzled  than  the  Eg^yptians  in  their  fo^.'* 

Some  general  considerations  of  a  physical  natnre  may 
here  come  into  view.  The  cosmic  dust  of  the  Nebular  The- 
ory may  be  conceived  as  particular  aggregations  of  atoms 
into  small  particles  floated  on  the  bosom  of  the  interstellar 
tether,  and  it  need  not  be  denied  that  these  particles  may 
become  aggregated  into  nebular  concentrations  and  con- 
densed into  self-luminous  "fire-mists,"  whence  the  continued 
evolution  into  stars  and  planets  is  traced  by  physical  science. 
Nor  should  it  be  surprising  that  astronomical  physics  should 
establish  the  actual  existence  of  a  subtile  aether  in  which 
both  dust  and  nebulae,  and  solar  systems  alike,  are  contained 
and  float;  nor  that  the  color-waves  of  the  spectrum,  or 
the  electro-magnetic  oscillations,  should  be  so  almost  in- 
conceivably minute  in  breadth  as  scarcely  to  be  distinguish- 
able even  in  thought  from  the  continuous  essence  which  is 
their  vehicle  from  the  faintest  nebulosity  that  is  sensible  to 
the  spectrum,  or  from  the  remotest  star  that  is  visible  in  the 
telescope.  Yet  the  molecules  of  some  bodies  are  so  inflni- 
tesimally  small  as  to  be  less  in  breadth  than  a  light-wave,  or 
the  narrowest  color-wave,  which,  for  that  very  reason,  is  not 
reflected  (or  is  only  deviated)  by  it.  There  is  some  math- 
ematical evidence  that  this  aether  adheres  to  the  molecules 
of  bodies,  and  is  carried  along  with  them,  or  envelops  and 
carries  them,  and  that  the  molecules  themselves  do,  in  fact, 
take  their  substance  and  form  and  their  motions  from  the 
ethereal  element  in  which  they  swim  when  formed.  The 
common  phenomena  of  Electricity,  as  well  as  the  mathemat- 
ics of  Electro-Magnetism,  strongly  impress  the  mind  with 
the  idea  that  electricity  is  a  mode  of  motion,  a  strain,  or  a 
state  of  stress,  in  a  one  whole  elastic  and  incompressible 
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medium,  or  vehicle  of  some  kind,  which  mnst  necessarily 
extend  as  far  as  the  farthest  source  of  anyvisihle  light.  The 
most  powerful  air-pump  (it  seems)  cannot  exhaust  the  air 
from  a  receiver :  some  millionth  wiU  still  remain.  I  have 
heard  of  no  attempt  to  exhaust  the  aether ;  hut  it  would 
seem  that  particular  motions  in  it  are  modified  or  even 
wholly  excluded  by  some  substances.  The  waves  of  light 
certainly  pass  through  glass,  are  polarized  by  tourmaline, 
and  are  wholly  occluded  by  iron.  The  idea  of  Mr.  Crookes, 
that  light-waves  might  have  force  enough  to  turn  a  delicate 
fly-wheel,  was  negatived  on  the  theory  that  the  accompany* 
ing  heat-waves  increased  the  velocity  and  mean  paths  of 
the  immensely  diffused  molecules  of  air  within  the  flask, 
and  that  the  movement  of  the  wheels  was  the  result  of  the 
difference  of  their  action  or  reaction  upon  the  bright  and 
dark  sides  of  the  wheel.  But  nothing  is  said  as  to  what 
was  the  vehicle  of  these  heat-waves,  if  not  the  aether  itself. 
Why  should  not  light-waves  have  force  as  well  as  heat- 
waves, though  in  some  less  degree  ?  Professor  Tyndall,  with 
a  lens,  concentrated  rays  of  heat  to  a  focus  in  the  air,  and 
at  the  focus  a  paper  was  scorched,  though  the  air  was  not 
heated  at  alL  What  else  but  the  aether,  or  that  same  elastic 
medium  which  is  capable  of  electric  stress,  and  of  electro- 
magnetic oscillations,  was  the  vehicle  of  those  heat-waves 
through  the  unaffected  air?  And  yet  Dr.  Siemens  could 
imagine  that  molecules  of  air  or  other  gases,  and  perhaps 
also  the  cosmic  dust  itself,  constituted  the  aether  and  the  ve- 
hicle.    At  least,  he  takes  no  notice  of  any  other  mediimi. 

It  would  seem  to  be  certain  that  so  subtile  a  medium  must 
pervade  all  bodies  whatever,  composed  as  they  are  of  mole- 
cules, which  must  necessarily  float  or  be  carried  in  it,  if  they 
are  not  also  directly  formed  of  it  and  out  of  it  as  well  as 
in  it.  Electricity  would  appear  to  be  an  energy  of  a  more 
general  character  than  the  gravity  of  a  molecule,  body,  or 
mass,  as  such,  as  the  medium  which  is  its  vehicle  must  be 
a  more  universal  form  of  essence  than  the  molecules  or  bod- 
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ies  which  are  floated  in  it ;  though  it  he  also  true  that  grav- 
ity pertains  to  each  and  every  atom  or  hody  in  the  universe, 
directly  as  its  mass  and  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tance. Science  ascertains  that  Mectricity  causes  a  definite 
polar  arrangement  of  positive  and  negative  sides  among  the 
molecules  of  &  bar  of  iron,  and  calls  this  Magnetism.  It 
seems  that  when  a  magnet  is  placed  within  a  field  of  electric 
stress,  there  is  a  movement  in  the  ethereal  medium  strong 
enough  to  carry  particles  of  iron  along  with  it  against  grav- 
ity to  the  magnet,  which  is  said  to  attract,  because  it  appears 
to  draw  them  towards  itself.  Mathematical  science  finds  an 
explanation  of  light  in  some  kind  of  electro-magnetic  motion 
in  this  universal  aether  or  medium.  Whether  or  not  there 
be  a  still  more  subtile  form  of  essence  lying  within  and  be- 
yond the  aether,  or  whether  the  aether  be  itself  the  medium 
or  not,  certainly  here  is  a  form  and  mode  of  essential  exist- 
ence, whereof  the  physiological  psychologists  might  do  well 
to  take  some  note  ;  but  they  make  little  or  no  account  of  it. 
With  them,  sensibility  begins  with  Protoplasm ;  in  it  is  the 
potency  of  all  life  on  the  earth.  It  is  supposed  to  consist  of 
carbon-compound  molecules  calLed  pla^stidules.  Each  plas- 
tidular  molecule  is  considered  as  being  alive ;  that  is,  it  has 
in  it  both  matter  and  life.  And  this  may  be  true  enough, 
though  they  decline  to  call  it  essence  and  activity  in  one. 
But  what  of  the  still  more  subtile  aether  which  must  pervade 
the  whole  protoplasmic  mass  ?  That,  too,  must  be  an  essen- 
tial activity  or  life  of  some  kind.  It  has  been  before  ob- 
served that  the  apparently  spontaneous  movements  in  a  mass 
of  protoplasm  much  resemble  the  mode  of  action  which 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  universal  Notion  itself.  There  is 
something  in  it  like  movement  in  a  standing  all :  it  extends 
itself  outward,  whereby  an  arm  or  feeler  comes  into  ex- 
istence, and  withdraws  its  own  substance  inward  again, 
whereby  the  arm  or  feeler  vanishes.  The  source  of  the 
movement  may  as  well  be  in  the  aether  as  in  the  plastidular 
molecules,  notwithstanding  that  they  may  have  also  a  proper 
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inward  actiyity  or  motion  of  their  own.  The  movement  in 
both  aether  and  molecule  must  have  a  source  still  more  in- 
ward, and  may  very  well  be  due,  at  bottom,  to  the  one  uni- 
versal source  of  all  movement  in  the  absolute  essence  and 
power  of  the  eternal  Notion.  Herein  may  be  found  an  ade- 
quate source  and  cause  of  the  interior  evolution  of  an  animal 
kingdom  that  is  supposed  to  have  its  potential  beginning  in 
Protoplasm.  When  higher  in  the  scale  a  ganglion,  or  cen- 
tre of  nerve-cells,  has  been  reached,  there  is  then  a  more 
complex  organization  and  a  greater  facility  of  movement  in 
answer  to  external  impressions;  and  an  external  appear- 
ance of  inherent  sensibility  and  automatism  becomes  more 
evident  In  the  lowest  worm  (according  to  Haeckel),  an 
incipient  ganglion  sends  out  a  nerve-thread  to  the  surface  to 
receive  and  transmit  impressions  from  without,  and  also  a 
motor-nerve  to  the  internal  integument  for  the  transmission 
of  motor  influence  to  the  movable  parts ;  and  it  is  very  con- 
ceivable that  the  mechanism  may  so  react  in  the  direction 
of  the  motor-nerve  as  to  give  rise  to  a  purely  mechanical 
*'  reflex  action,"  and  that  the  force  of  the  impression  may  be 
8o  heightened  by  the  increased  sensibility  of  the  nerve-cells 
as  to  present  some  show  of  instinctive  automatism.  In  this 
no  account  is  taken  of  the  all-pervading  medium  which  must 
be  there  also.  In  a  microscopically  small  ganglion  or  cell,  its 
participation  must  be  exceedingly  little ;  but  who  can  deny 
that  it  may  exert  an  influence  sufficient  to  give  a  noticeable 
appearance  of  instinctive  self-movement  over  and  above  the 
purely  automatic  sensibility?  It  would  not  necessarily  be  con- 
scious self-movement  for  the  animal  itself :  it  might  still  be 
automatic  in  respect  of  it,  the  secret  spring  lying  partly  in 
the  more  inward  direction,  and  not  wholly  in  the  external 
sensation.  How  far  such  a  moving  cause  may  be  active  in 
what  is  called  instinct,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say,  but  that 
such  a  thing  is  possible  and  even  probable  can  scarcely  be 
denied.  Nor  need  such  causal  activity  be  considered  as 
necessarily  so  far  estranged,  by  any  fixity  of  determination 
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of  its  own  form,  from  the  sphere  of  freedom  within,  as  to  be 
entirely  removed  from  the  direct  and  immediate  control  of 
the  more  inward  and  universal  conscious  power. 

In  the  nervous  ring  of  the  Radiates  scarcely  more  need 
be  looked  for  than  an  automatic  sensibUity  and  some  slight 
instinctive  direction  of  this  nature.  Exactly  where  in  the 
ascending  scale  of  homogangliate  Articulates,  heterogang- 
liate  Molluscs,  or  triplex-brained  Vertebrates,  a  special  psy- 
chical power  of  conscious  feeling,  perception,  imagination, 
conception,  and  memory  may  come  into  actual  existence,  and 
m%^e  itself  evident  as  finite  soul,  however  limited  and  weak, 
it  might  be  as  impracticable  to  ascertain  or  define  with  cer- 
tainty as  it  would  be  immaterial  to  our  question  if  it  were 
precisely  determined.  There  is  manifestly  a  progressive 
increase  in  amount  of  psychical  power  and  mental  faculty 
as  we  ascend  in  the  Vertebrate  branch  from  the  Ascidian 
stripe,  or  the  Amphioxian  cartilaginous  cord,  without  any 
head  or  brain  at  all,  to  the  rudimentary  triplex-brain  of  the 
Fish  enclosed  in  a  cartilaginous  brain-case,  or  through  the 
successively  changing  relations  of  size,  form,  and  complexity 
of  structure  of  the  several  parts  of  the  brain  to  the  Ape  fam- 
ily, where  the  cerebrum  nearly  covers  the  cerebellum,  or  to 
the  human  family  where  it  completely  covers  it  in  the  erect 
stature  of  man. 

But  we  are  not  so  much  concerned  with  these  external 
facts  in  Nature  as  with  the  deeper  insight  into  the  actual 
constitution  of  the  soul  itself,  and  so  far  here  as  this  exter- 
nal method  of  search  may  throw  any  light  upon  the  subject. 
That  there  is  a  mechanical  reflex  action  and  an  automatic 
sensibility  in  the  ganglionic  centres,  or  that  there  is  a  me- 
chanically instinctive  action  in  other  parts  of  the  body, 
beyond  the  control  of  the  conscious  personality,  or  that  the 
olfactory  nerve  ascends  through  one  special  centre  of  the 
thalamus,  the  optic  nerve  through  another,  the  auditory 
through  another,  and  the  nerve  of  Touch  or  Feeling  through 
another  still,  on  their  way  to  the  cortical  layers  of  the  cere- 
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brain,  or  that  the  motor-nerves  cany  the  impulses  of  voli- 
tion downward  from  these  layers  through  the  ganglionic 
centres  of  the  corpus  striatum^  not  only  does  not  touch  the 
question  in  hand,  but  would  seem  effectually  to  exclude  all 
inference  of  a  sensorium  of  consciousness,  or  intelligence, 
located  in  these  centres.  The  more  accurately  observed 
facts,  on  the  contrary,  would  seem  to  demonstrate  that 
special  consciousness,  memory,  intellect,  Will,  or  the  Intel- 
ligence in  all  its  strictly  intellectual  faculties,  finds  a  phys- 
ical seat  (so  far  as  they  can  have  a  particular  location)  in 
the  gray  cortex  of  the  convolutions  only.  «« 

Dr.  Carpenter  supposes,  in  a  general  way,  that  the  nerve- 
cell  tissue  of  the  cortical  layers  is  a  superadded  structure, 
and  that  it  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  sensory  and 
motor  ganglia  at  the  base  of  the  cerebrum  that  the  nerve- 
cells  of  other  ganglia  do  to  the  rest  of  their  structure ;  but, 
more  recently,  Professor  Haeckel  recognizes  such  a  difference 
in  these  nerve-cells  of  the  cortex  that  he  ventures  to  g^ve 
them  the  higher  character  of  ^^  soul-cells,"  while  he  reckons 
the  otber  sort  for  mere  ^'  cell-souls  "  (according  to  his  notion 
of  soul)  ;  and,  still  later,  Dr.  Luys  distinguishes  a  different 
form  and  character  for  the  nerve-cells  of  each  layer,  and 
takes  the  upper  one,  consisting  of  the  roundest  and  small- 
est cells,  to  be  more  especially  the  seat  of  ^^  volition "  and 
'intellectuality."  There  is  a  progressive  differentiation: 
the  finest  sensory  fibres  continue  to  the  uppermost  layer, 
whence  the  finest  motor  fibres  issue  to  convey  the  volitional 
impulses  to  the  motor  centres,  in  the  continuous  circuit  of 
the  automatic  reflex  operation.  This  upper  layer  lies  near- 
est to  the  infinitesimal  network  of  blood-vessels  by  means 
whereof  the  nutrition  and  life  of  the  cell-structures  beneath 
are  kept  up.  There  is  an  abundant  supply  of  arterial  blood, 
and  the  process  of  nutrition  and  molecular  change  in  these 
finest  tissues  is  so  rapid  and  continuous  that  it  may  be  said 
to  have  the  character  of  a  living  organic  stream.  In  pro- 
toplasm, it  would  seem  that  '^  cavities  "  for  heart  and  lungs 
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are  formed  even  before  the  formation  of  cells  proper; 
whence  it  may  be  logically  inferi'ed  that  the  vascular  circu- 
lation precedes  the  nervous  system  in  the  order  of  evolution  ; 
and  in  this  intricate  and  most  interior  connection  of  the 
arterial  stream  with  the  most  delicately  organized  nerve-cell 
tissues,  the  still  more  inward  action  of  the  more  subtile  es- 
sence of  the  inner  soul  may  find  the  fittest  theatre  for  its 
participation  in  that  externally  flowing  stream  of  phenomena, 
being  itself  independently  established  in  such  an  internal 
relation  of  opposition  and  antithesis  to  it  that  a  certain  feel- 
ing and  sense-perception  may  arise  in  the  knowing  subject, 
according  to  the  laws  and  nature  of  its  own  logical  and  es- 
sential constitution  as  such. 

The  8Bther  may,  indeed,  pervade  the  whole  structure, 
though  the  waves  of  light  and  heat  do  not ;  and  it  may  still 
very  weU  be  that  it  is  only  in  the  subtlest  conceivable  colli- 
sion of  the  moi*e  inward  and  subtile  essence  with  the  ex- 
ternal Hfe-movement  of  the  organic  stream  that  conscious 
feeHng  and  sense-perception  become  possible,  and  can  alone 
take  place.  Nor  need  it  be  denied  that  in  the  simpler 
ganglionic  centres  a  like  influence  of  the  interior  agency  may 
be  exhibited  in  some  small  degree,  giving  rise  therein  to 
that  faint  glimmer  of  semi-conscious  sensibility,  or  mere  in- 
stinct, which  is  sufficient  for  some  slight  control  of  the  other- 
wise automatic  reflex  operations ;  nor  that  something  of  this 
nature  may  exist  even  in  protoplasm,  and  may  almost  im- 
perceptibly increase  in  extent  and  degree  of  participation 
through  the  entire  ascending  scale  of  forms  and  types,  until 
distinguishable  grades  of  conscious  reason  appear  in  the 
higher  classes  of  the  Vertebrate  division.  In  fact,  there 
would  seem  to  be  an  increased  manifestation  of  mental 
faculty  in  each  successive  class  in  the  order  of  the  branching 
evolution,  which  becomes  more  especially  evident  in  those 
animals  which  are  capable  of  domestication  and  of  some 
degree  of  training  by  man,  even  up  to  the  lowest  species  of 
human  creatures,  some  of  whom,  though  capable  of  domesti- 
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cation,  cannot  attain  to  any  considerable  degree  of  civilizar 
tion ;  and  thence  upward  in  the  scale  to  the  highest  human 
intelligences.  Such  is  the  external  fact  in  the  order  of  Nar 
ture  as  disclosed  by  scientific  observation ;  but  these  facts 
alone  do  not  g^ve  us  much  knowledge  of  the  inner  nature  of 
perception,  intelligence,  consciousness,  and  will. 

The  material  organization  of  the  body,  the  whole  environ- 
ment of  bodies  from  molecules  to  globes,  and  also  these 
more  subtile  forms  and  modes  of  essence  and  potentiality, 
must  come  into  consideration  here ;  for  they  all  participate 
more  or  less  directly  in  the  outcome  and  result.  We  cannot 
wholly  omit  the  mechanical  theory  of  a  nebular  evolution 
from  star-dust  and  fire-mists  inta  solar  systems  and  planets, 
and  into  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  kingdoms,  until  the 
human  form  of  body  and  soul  is  reached.  Mechanism  would 
seem  to  be  a  necessary  instrumentality  and  a  universal 
agency.  But  mechanical  processes  are  evidently  not  all, 
nor  enough.  It  is  quite  intelligible,  and  one  may  very  well 
say,  that  a  loom  has  a  certain  mechanical  capacity  of  ^'  meta^ 
bolically  intellectualizing  '*  (or  rationally  ordering)  yam  into 
cloth,  or  that  ganglions  and  nerves  have  a  mechanical  func- 
tion of  changing  the  external  configurations  of  sense-imprefr- 
sions,  and  of  transmitting  them  to  the  cortical  layers  in  a 
form  more  fit  and  effective  for  inducing  sense-perception, 
provided  there  be  therein  an  essence  of  such  a  constitution 
and  nature  as  to  be  capable  of  being  so  affected  by  them ; 
but  perception  is  quite  another  thing. 

There  is  an  intelligible  order  and  plan  in  the  process  of 
the  Nebular  Theory  of  evolution,  whereof  a  science  or  knowl- 
edge becomes  so  far  possible,  but  that  is  not  all  science  nor 
all  knowledge.  According  to  Professor  Winchell,^  the  Neb- 
ular hypothesis  begins  with  cosmic  dust;  but  science  may 
be  said  to  have  already  got  somewhat  beyond  that  now. 
There  is  evidently  no  less  an  intelligible  order  and  plan  in 

^  World -Ufe,  or  Comparative  Geology,  by  Alexander  Winchell, 
LL.  D.,  2d  ed.,  Chicago,  1883. 
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the  ethereal  medium,  whereof  a  science  is  also  possible. 
And  much  more  must  there  be  order,  law,  and  plan  in  the 
process  of  any  more  subtile  form  or  mode  of  essence.  The 
existence  of  an  interstellar  tether  is  recognized  by  Professor 
Winchell ;  but  little  account  is  made  of  it  Heat,  rather,  is 
taken  to  be  the  principal  agent  in  the  whole  world-process. 
By  the  agency  of  heat  and  electricity,  chemistry  resolves  all 
bodies  into  some  sixty-two  simple  elements,  some  of  which 
the  spectrum  analysis  reveals  in  the  sun,  stars,  and  nebulae, 
and  particularly  hydrogen,  carbon,  nitrogen,  and  various 
metals :  the  inference  is,  that  these  elements  continue  un- 
altered through  all  changes  from  star-dust  to  planet,  and 
under  the  intensest  heat  anywhere  existent  in  the  side- 
real heavens ;  or  what  further  resolution  may  actually  take 
place  there  into  any  simpler  form  of  essence  is  as  yet  un- 
known to  science.  There  is  no  physical  proof,  then,  that 
the  wave-motion  called  Heat  can  dissolve  or  abolish  the 
simple  elements,  or  the  atoms  or  molecules  of  which  they 
are  supposed  to  be  composed.  But  what  then  ?  No  more 
would  follow  than  this,  that  the  molecules  hold  their  forms 
with  a  tenacity  greater  than  any  force  of  heat-motion  can 
overcome.  It  is  the  heat  of  condensation  and  collision  that 
is  supposed  to  resolve  the  cosmic  dust  into  simpler  elements, 
and  heat  them  into  self-luminous  fire-mists  or  nebulae. 
Some  previous  stage  of  atomic  or  molecular  existence  has  to 
be  assumed,  without  any  proof  at  all ;  or  whence  they  came, 
there  is  no  inquiry,  but  only  a  tacit  implication  that  they  so 
existed  from  eternity.  An  evolutionary  theory  that  begins 
with  atoms,  gravity,  and  a  void,  and  culminates  in  the  cor- 
tical layers  of  the  human  brain,  is  not  likely  to  find  anything 
there  but  molecules  and  molecular  motions.  It  is  a  fore- 
gone conclusion  that  these  must  somehow  produce  all  the 
perception,  consciousness,  intelligence,  and  will  that  there  is, 
or  can  be ;  or,  that  if  we  desire  to  have  a  soul  at  all,  we  must 
look  to  some  superessential  Spirit  for  the  creator  of  it,  and 
to  a  supernatural  revelation  for  the  proof  of  its  existence. 
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The  physiological  psychologists  take  even  less  account  of 
the  ethereal  or  the  electric  mediam  than  the  prophets  of 
supernataralism.  They  sometimes  speak  of  *'  electric  (nenric) 
force."    What  that  is,  or  what  electricity  is,  they  do  not  on- 
dertake  to  explain ;  and  truly  enough  it  is  very  obscure,  and 
difficult  of  any  intelligible  comprehension.     Mathematical 
science  concludes  that  it  must  be  a  state  of  stress  in  an  elastic 
incompressible  medium  of  some  kind,  which  (however  in 
itself  constituted)  acts  as  a  one  whole ;  and  observed  facts 
seem  to  demonstrate  that  this  medium  must  be  coextensive 
with  any  and  all  forms  of  substance  in  the  universe.     The 
Potential  of  electricity  obeys  the  same  law  of  the  inverse 
ratio  of  the  square  of  the  distance  as  the  Potential  of  gravity, 
diminishing  to  the  zero  of  infinity  or  Nothingness  at  an  in- 
finite distance.     A  state  of  stress  in  this  medium  may  very 
well  be  conceived  as  a  wave  of  disturbed  equilibrium  in  this 
whole,  or  in  some  part ;   and  that  part  may  be  infinitesi- 
mally  small,  or  again  almost  infinitely  large.    It  is  said  that 
electricity  moves  along  the  line  of  least  resistance  as  surely 
as  water  flows  to  the  lowest  level.     When  an  electric  dis- 
turbance is  produced  by  a  battery,  the  current  travels  on  the 
easiest  path  towards  a  restoration  of  the  equilibrium,  and 
with  almost  instant  speed,  though  it  has  to  follow  a  wire 
around  the  earth.     The  current  is  supposed  to  operate  from 
molecule  to  molecule  of  the  wire,  somehow  producing  in  them 
a  certain  polarity  of  positive  and  negative ;  but  exactly  in 
what  manner  the  movement  travels  is  not  definitely  stated, 
and  is  perhaps  unknown.     A  nerve-fibre  very  much  resem- 
bles an  insulated  conductor,  and  a  ganglion,  or  the  gray  cor- 
tex, has  some  resemblance  to  a  battery  for  generating  nervic 
electricity  for  transmission   either  way  along  the   nerves; 
whereby  a  current  may  travel  from  the  surface  to  some  part 
of  the  battery,  and  may  also  be  discharged  from  another 
part  toward  the  muscles  to  be  set  in  motion.      The   fact 
seems  to  be  that  nervous  force  is  no  more  generated  here, 
without  the  presence  of  arterial  blood,  than  is  electricity  in 
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a  voltaic  battery  withoat  an  acid  solution.  The  Torpedo  has 
a  distinct  battery  in  connection  with  his  brain,  evidently  or- 
ganized for  the  very  purpose  of  generating  and  storing  elec- 
tric quantity  to  be  discharged  at  will  as  a  means  of  defence 
or  offence*  This  shows  that  volition  or  will  can  control 
electro-nervic  action  for  its  own  purposes.  The  rods  and 
cones  of  the  retina,  with  sensible  points  measuring  ^^^^^of  au 
inch  in  diameter,  are  supposed  somehow  to  enable  the  sight 
to  distinguish  the  several  breadths  of  the  color^waves  (which 
are  of  some  like  order  of  magnitude),  and  the  rods  of  the 
ear  seem  to  have  relation  to  the  differences  of  sound-waves, 
while  other  parts  of  the  organ  relate  to  tone  or  pitch ;  but 
in  what  precise  manner  the  impressions  are  transmitted  to 
the  convolutions  is  as  yet  obscure  and  uncertain.  Science 
has  not  discovered  the  exact  manner  of  it.  The  pith  of  a 
nerve  certainly  bears  some  general  resemblance  to  the  iso- 
lated copper  wire  of  a  telegraphic  cable.  The  rods  and 
cones  of  the  retina  look  very  much  as  if  they  might  serve 
for  making  and  breaking  connection  with  an  electric  current. 
The  rods  of  Corti  look  rather  like  the  keys  of  a  piano 
ranged  for  producing  a  scale  of  notes.  Whether  by  mere 
percussion,  or  by  electric  impulse  transmitted  by  vibrations, 
or  by  polarity  from  cell  to  cell,  or  from  molecule  to  mole- 
cule, or  by  some  kind  of  wave-swell  in  the  all-pervading 
sether,  the  impressions  are  certainly  carried  in  some  way 
along  the  nerve-threads  to  the  upper  layer  of  the  cortex. 
And  supposing,  now,  that  the  molecules  or  finer  nerve-ceUs 
of  this  layer  were  set  into  corresponding  motions,  the  ques- 
tion still  remains,  who  or  what  should  be  any  the  wiser  for 
those  motions  than  the  eye  was  for  the  motions  of  the  ret- 
inal  rods ;  or  how  should  those  cells  or  molecules  be  any 
the  wiser  for  their  motions  than  the  rods  were  ?  Or,  if  an 
electro-nervic  current  were  available  for  producing  a  definite 
state  of  stress,  or  of  polarity,  among  the  nerve-cells,  or  the 
molecules  of  the  nerve,  which  might  render  the  transmission 
of  percussory  moments   physically  possible,  who   or   what 
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should  be  any  the  wiser  for  the  transmbsion  ?  But  if  we 
may  imagine  the  presence  there  not  exactly  of  any  ethereal 
medium  merely,  but  of  some  still  more  subtile  form  of  es- 
sence and  power  so  constituted  in  itself  as  to  be  capable  of 
distingaishing  the  most  exquisite  differences  of  those  motions, 
a  way  is  opened  for  an  intelligible  comprehension  in  what 
manner  sensation,  feeling,  and  sense-perception  might  arise, 
or  be  occasioned,  in  a  conscious  knowing  intelligence.  But 
before  any  such  conscious  perception  can  be  conceivably  pos- 
sible, that  essence  must  have  within  itself  the  substantial  con- 
stitution and  ideal  character  of  the  logical  Concept  or  Notion  ; 
and  this  must  necessarily  be  a  logical  unity  of  synthetic  Ap- 
perception and  Judgment  in  a  one  whole  by  itself  considered, 
—  not  an  absolutely  severed,  but  an  interrelated  whole; 
and  that  unity  cannot  be  a  lifeless  point,  nor  a  mechanical 
pivoty  nor  an  empty  mathematical  zero,  but  must  consist  in 
the  essential  movement,  or  life,  of  the  one  whole  as  such. 
Now,  what  can  be  the  nature,  logical  form,  real  essentity, 
necessities,  limitations,  relations,  and  laws  of  such  an  essen- 
tial living  whole  ?  The  proper  answer  to  this  question  must 
be  sought,  and  can  only  be  found,  in  a  thorough  considera- 
tion of  that  whole  itself  as  interiorly  constituted  in  itself ; 
and  this  must  necessarily  involve  an  internal  metaphysical 
as  well  as  an  external  physical  or  physiological  science. 

Still  pursuing  (as  far  as  possible)  the  external  method,  we 
must  look  for  a  beginning  as  far  back,  or  even  farther,  than 
the  Nebular  Theory  undertakes  to  go.  It  has  already  been 
insisted  that  at  the  foundation  of  all  Nature,  and  of  Intelli- 
gence itself,  even  the  absolute  and  universal,  there  must  lie 
a  certain  basis  of  unalterable  and  eternal  necessities  and 
necessary  relations,  or  absolute  truths,  as  well  as  certain 
movable  categories  of  all  life-movement  in  thinking,  or  in 
evolving  and  creating,  which  must  be  as  universal  as  they 
are  necessary  and  eternal  in  their  own  nature.  Obviously, 
these  first  principles  are  as  objectively  present  in  the  Nebu- 
lar Theory,  in  the  whole  science  of  mathematics,  in  any 
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rational  theoiy  of  Evolution  whereof  a  science  is  possible,  as 
they  are  in  the  structure  of  the  human  brain,  and  in  the 
nature,  processes,  and  character  of  the  finite  thought,  or  as 
they  are,  and  must  be,  in  the  universal  Intelligence  itself,  if 
tliere  is  to  be  a  world  at  all,  with  an  animal  kingdom  and 
man  in  it,  or  anything  like  mind  or  thought  in  him.  But 
what,  then,  is  or  can  be  the  actual  constitution  of  the  finite 
man,  body  and  soul  ? 

§  7.  Constitution  of  Soul  and  Body  —  How  Peb- 

CEPTION  ALONE    POSSIBLE. 

We  may  indulge  in  some  speculations  concerning  it,  for 
we  are  in  the  sphere  of  intelligent  thought  here,  and  can  do 
nothing  else  but  speculate.  Speculation  is  properly  exact 
logical  thinking,  and  nothing  other.  To  speculate  (^coipeiv), 
is  to  observe  and  think,  to  theorize.  The  universal  Whole  of 
actual  Essence  may  be  contemplated  as  a  continuous  ocean 
of  Being  in  which  the  human  body,  like  every  other  body 
from  atom  to  globe,  is  immersed  and  swims ;  as  when  a  net 
is  let  down  into  the  sea,  the  net  is  still  a  net  though  in  the 
water  and  the  water  m  it.  There  is,  of  course,  some  mutual 
displacement.  The  body  receives  its  entire  organization  in 
the  whole  ocean  of  essential  existence,  is  formed  of  it,  and 
out  of  it,  and  in  it,  and  yet  it  is  none  the  less  a  really  ex- 
istent and  distinct  object  such  as  it  is  by  itself  considered. 
There  is  a  dome  of  skull  on  top,  and  there  is  a  twofold  range 
of  cerebral  convolutions  at  the  summit  of  the  organism, 
which  have  been  superadded  (if  you  please  to  consider  it 
so)  to  the  rest  of  the  organic  machine  at  a  later  stage  of  the 
whole  evolution.  In  the  cortical  layers,  there  is  a  special 
seat  and  centre  of  the  psychological  phenomena,  to  and  from 
which  radiate  all  channels  of  action  or  influence,  which  is  to 
affect  the  conscious  knowing  personality,  whose  presence  is 
(as  it  were)  immediate  in  all  parts  with  which  it  has  a  direct 
communication  by  means  of  the  nervous  system,  or  those 
parts  are  (as  it  were)  present  with  it  in  its  own  proper  seat. 
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By  the  fully  conscious  intelligence,  the  whole  snirotinding 
environment  is  perceived  as  present  with  itself,  when  per- 
ceived at  all,  and  by  whatever  means  and  instrumentalities 
that  presence  is  ascertained.     Indeed,  the  whole  Nebular 
theory  and  history,  and  the  entire  sensible  universe,  when 
perceived  and  known  at  all,  are  perceived  and  conceived  as 
actually  present  to  the  mind  perceiving  and  knowing  it 
The  soul  is  framed   (said  Bacon)  '^as  a  mirror  or  glass, 
capable  of  the  image  of  the  universal  world."     The  person- 
ality is  limited  to  the  extent  and  breadth  of  its  conscious 
knowing:    what  other  limit  can  be  assigned  to  it?     The 
body  certainly  has  a  definite  location  in  time  and  space, 
here  and  now ;  and  so  has  every  organ,  molecule,  or  atom  of 
its  physical  structure.     The  nerve-ceUs  and  fibres  of  these 
cortical  layers  are  microscopically  (nay,  almost  inconceiv- 
ably) minute.     No  eye,  no  microscope,  has  seen  an  atom, 
or  a  wave  of  light,  or  the  medium  which  is  its  vehicle :  their 
actual  existence  is  an  inference  of  the  intelligence.     In  any 
external  method  of  observation  or  experience,  the  existence 
and  nature  of  any  more  subtile  form  or  mode  of  essence  can 
only  be,  in  like  manner,  an  inference  and  a  conception  of  the 
intellect.     And  yet  by  this  method  the  actual  existence  of 
molecules  (if  not  of  atoms)  and  molecular  motions,  of  light- 
waves and  heat-waves,  an  aether  or  an  electric  medium,  and 
a  matter  (or  essence  and  energy)  of  some  nature,  if  not  a 
continuous  essence  and  activity  at  once  and  in  one  (abso- 
lutely and  inseparably),  has  been  established  as  a  part  of 
scientific  knowledge.    It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  i 
all  this  knowledge  had  been  gained  by  sensible  observation  | 
and  external  inference :  in  fact  and  reality,  the  purely  intel-  * 
lectual  insight,  an  inward  and  absolute  science  of  logic, 
tacitly  grounded  on  the  fundamental  necessities  and  neces- 
sary laws,  relations,  and  conditions  of  intelligence  itself,  has   ' 
all  the  while  been  underlying  the  action  and  operation  of  the  . 
senses,  all  observations  of  facts  and  phenomena,  all  opera-  • 
tions  of  the  observing  mind,  all  mathematical  processes  and  ; 
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formulas,  the  nebular  theory  and  the  hypothesis  of  evolution, 
and  has  alone  rendered  such  observation,  theory,  and  expe- 
rience possible.  It  might  be  as  great  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  this  science  of  logic  can  safely  be  relied  on  as  a  sole 
dependence  for  us  and  our  speculative  theories,  without  the 
verification  of  external  fact  and  experience.  It  is  an  instru- 
ment which  by  its  very  nature  requires  more  ability  and 
skill  in  the  handling  than  any  one  individual  is  likely  to 
possess.  Certainly  it  is  the  most  profound  and  abstruse  of 
all  subjects. 

We  are  now  approaching  the  subject  from  the  external 
side,  and  are  endeavoring  to  pursue  (as  far  as  we  may  be 
able)  the  pathways  of  the  scientific  methods  as  far  as  they 
go :  when  these  methods  are  exhausted,  or  come  to  an  end, 
there  remains  only  the  method  of  a  metaphysical  Logic,  and 
we  may  take  that  road,  or  give  up  the  chase. 

The  function  of  the  blood  would  seem  to  be  no  more  than 
to  supply  nutrition  to  the  tissues,  replacing  the  decay  and 
the  conversion  of  energy.  The  most  obvious  function  of  the 
nerve-cells  would  seem  to  be  to  generate  nervic  motion. 
The  cells  of  the  bodily  tissues  have  an  independent  life  and 
action  of  their  own,  while  nutrition  continues.  The  move- 
ment of  the  blood  and  the  life  of  all  the  organs  of  the  body 
would  seem  to  be  kept  up  by  the  action  of  the  heart,  which 
again  is  dependent  upon  the  stimulus  of  the  vascular  and 
nervous  flow,  or  upon  some  more  inward  life-giving  power. 
Cell-life  appears  to  have  had  its  origin  in  protoplasm ;  but 
that  was  alive  before  cells  were  formed.  This  merely 
animal  life  of  the  body,  it  seems,  may  go  on  independently 
of  the  cerebral  convolutions,  or  of  any  conscious  control  or 
direction  of  the  will,  or  of  the  thought  residing  therein. 
Animals  lived  with  sensory  and  motor  ganglia  only,  before 
the  cerebral  convolutions  were  superadded  as  a  conspicuous 
part  of  the  brain.  The  convolutions  have  a  certain  dual- 
ity or  doubleness  in  a  one  whole  interconnected  cerebrum. 
When  those  of  one  hemisphere  were  extirpated,  the   ani- 
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mal  still  lived,  without  apparent  loss  of  intellectual  capac- 
ity, though  the  sight  of  the  opposite  eye  was  disabled :  with 
both  hemispheres  extirpated,  a  wholly  stupid,  unconscious 
life  of  merely  ganglionic  reflex  action  remained.  Such  facts 
seem  to  demonstrate  that  a  stream  of  life-action,  with  cer^ 
tain  purely  mechanical  powers,  may  subsist  with  ganglionic 
nerve-centres  only,  but  that  the  higher  faculties  of  conscious 
reason  depend  upon  the  cortical  layers  for  their  external 
manifestation  and  effective  operation  upon  the  rest  of  the 
body  and  upon  external  things. 

Certainly,  the  life  of  the  soul  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
arterial  stream,  nor  in  the  nervic  currents,  nor  in  the  gen- 
eral life  of  the  body,  though  all  exhibition  of  it  may  cease 
with  their  destruction.  The  special  seat  and  sphere  of  the  \  /  ^ 
mental  powers  must  lie  in  this  most  inward  theatre  of  the  \  ,A 
subtlest  molecular  motions  of  the  nerve-cell  tissues  rather 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  oi^anisra.  The  large  amount 
of  arterial  blood  supplied  to  this  region,  the  extreme  delicacy 
of  the  tissues  there  found,  and  the  rapid  exchange  of  mole- 
cules in  the  continuous  process  of  nutrition,  or  their  conver- 
sion into  another  form  of  energy,  as  the  organic  stream 
flows  on,  might  be  imagined  to  answer  the  whole  purpose 
of  a  soul ;  but  with  whatever  combustion  of  phosphorus  or 
carbon,  or  with  whatever  conversion  of  forces,  it  is  still  no 
more  than  a  mechanical  or  physical  process.  Nevertheless 
it  would  seem  rational  to  presume  that  it  is  precisely  in  this 
most  interior  and  intimate  connection  that  the  subtile  col- 
lision of  that  more  inward  and  idealistic  form  of  essence 
in  which  the  mental  faculties  reside  with  these  physical  mo- 
tions is  to  be  looked  for  and  found,  if  anywhere ;  but  sup- 
posing it  to  exist  there,  the  problem  would  still  remain  of 
what  can  be  the  constitution  of  that  form  of  essence,  which  t 
does  in  fact  appear  to  have  the  nature  and  powers  of  a  i 
finite  soul,  with  a  distinct  consciousness,  perception,  memory, 
intelligence,  and  will  of  its  own.  And  again  we  have  to  say 
that  the  question  can  be  answered  only  by  an  inquiry  into 
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the  constitution  of  the  soul  itself  as  it  is  in  itself ;  and  that 
must  involve  a  metaphysical  science  of  Logic. 

It  was  a  notable  saying  of  Jonathan  £dwards,  that  "  the 
soul  may  be  said  to  be  tn  the  brain,  because  ideas  that 
come  by  the  body  immediately  ensue  only  on  alterations  that 
are  made  there,  and  the  soul  immediately  perceives  effects 
nowhere  else,"  and  '^  the  soul  is  not  in  the  brain  any  otheiv 
wise  than  as  to  its  immediate  operations,  and  the  immediate 
operation  of  things  upon  it."  '^  Lotze  says  nearly  the  same 
thing.  So  far,  certainly,  the  soul  must  have  a  place  in  the 
brain.  This  place  may  very  well  be  presumed  to  be  marked 
ofiE  and  defined  by  the  extent  and  volume  of  the  gray  cortex 
of  recent  physiologists,  without  necessarily  involving  any 
other  kind  of  limitation  which  there  may  be  otherwise  in 
that  more  subtile  speciality  of  essence  and  form  that  may 
constitute  the  soul  as  it  is  in  itself.  That  part  or  phase  of  it 
that  comes  into  immediate  relation  and  direct  collision  with 
the  subtle  motions  in  the  stream  of  the  animal  life  may  be 
the  special  seat  of  the  sensation  felt  there ;  and  those  sen- 
sations may  very  well  be  impressed  upon  the  soul  through 
particular  tracts  of  the  convolutions.  But  while  the  several 
senses  may  have  special  centres  of  impression,  located  in 
different  portions  of  the  cortex,  that  other  essence  in  which 
the  mental  faculties  reside  may  be  constituted  as  a  one  whole 
in  itself  considered,  however  distinguishable  into  parts  or  as- 
pects within  itself.  The  animal  life  may  consist  in  the  flow 
of  the  physical  stream,  but  it  is  no  way  conceivable  that  it 
should  be  the  life  of  the  soul  also  in  such  manner  that  the 
extinction  of  the  soul  must  necessarily  follow  upon  the  ces- 
sation of  the  flow.  Nothing  but  a  very  "  frothy  "  kind  of 
soul  could  arise  out  of  that,  or  nothing  but  a  ^^  phosphores- 

1  Journal  of  Spec.  Phil.,  vol.  xvii.  No.  4,  p.  418 ;  Grundzuge  der 
Psychologies  von  H.  Lotze,  Leipzig,  1881,  p.  63:  "In  Betreff  der 
Seele  zweifelt  niemand,  dass  sie  nur  innerhalb  seines  eig^nen  Korpers 
vorhanden  sei,  denn  nor  hier  wirkt  sie  unmittelbar  auf  die  g^anze 
Anssenwelt,  aber  nur  durch  Vermittelung  des  Korpers.'* 
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cent  gleam,"  or  an  obfuscated  combustion  of  neurine.  Sight, 
seeing,  consciousness,  is  not  in  the  eye,  nor  in  the  retina, 
nor  in  the  cell-tissues  of  the  brain,  nor  in  any  convertibility 
of  forces,  but  only  in  the  knowing  and  perceiving  soul.  In 
respect  of  its  own  inteiior  constitution,  the  finite  soul  may 
have  other  limitations,  which  are  derived  immediately  from 
the  universal  essence  itself,  and  are  of  a  secondary,  inter- 
mediate, and  subordinate  character,  and  distinguish  it  as 
well  from  the  universal  soul  as  &om  the  material  organiza- 
tion of  the  brain.  Upon  this  inner  constitution  and  special  \ 
form'  of  the  finite  soul  out  of  and  in  the  one  whole  Essence, 
may  depend  those  distinctions  and  limitations  which  mark 
off  and  separate  the  special  knowing  and  consciousness  into 
a  distinct  sphere  of  intellection  within  itself ;  being  at  the 
same  time  so  specialized  within  the  universal  as  to  be  capa- 
ble of  receiving  its  own  special  activity  and  life,  as  such,  ; 
directly  from  the  inward  and  universal  fountain  of  all  life  '. 
and  motion.  The  bodily  organization  may  be  conceived  as 
streaming  in  one  direction  (as  it  were),  and  the  soul  in 
another,  from  one  and  the  same  original  source,  and  as  com- 
ing into  external  collision  with  one  another  in  the  conjunc- 
tion of  body  and  soul.  Some  such  collision  was  deemed 
necessary  by  Fichte.  It  may  thus  become  a  distinct  or 
special  soul,  with  one  consciousness,  one  memory,  and  one 
will  only,  and  be  a  one  perceiving  and  knowing  intellect, 
though  still  a  subordinate  and  dependent  entity  as  such,  or 
only  a  partial  or  quasi  one  Whole :  — 

"  a  sonl  distinct, 
Whick  lives,  and  feels,  and  rules  itself  in  self." 

The  Neoplatonic  philosophers  conceived  a  universal  archi- 
tectonic of  Ideas,  archetypes,  or  special  intelligences,  ranged 
in  a  subordinate  succession  of  "unical  hyparxes"^  down- 
ward from  the  universal  One  to  the  finite  souls  of  men  and 
animals,  reasoning  in  consecutive  logical  order  from  the 

^  See  antCj  vol.  i. 


\ 
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ontological  heights  of  all  Being ;  and  tliey  continued  the 
process,  though  vaguely,  into  the  definite  constitution  of 
ohjects  and  things  in  Nature.  But  proceeding  here  hy  the 
\  light  of  modern  science,  it  would  seem  necessary,  and  is 
I  perhaps  quite  as  logical,  to  consider  the  evolution  of  a 
I  world  as  taking  place,  as  it  were,  in  two  opposed  or  hranch- 
/  ing  directions :  in  one  producing  the  external  order  of  phys- 
ical Nature ;  and  in  the  other  shorter  and  more  direct  way 
evolving  finite  souls  in  conjunction  with  their  physical  bodies 
by  a  certain  involution  of  the  creative  Essence  upon  itself, 
body  and  soul  being  (as  it  were)  convolved  and  compounded 
upon  one  another,  and  so  placed  in  that  intimate  relation  of 
interdependence  and  opposition  whereby  a  certain  coUision 
may  take  place  between  them,  which  may  render  sens&-per' 
caption  both  possible  and  intelligible.  In  a  special  soul  so 
constituted  as  a  definite  unity  of  one  subjective  whole,  and 
in  its  own  distinct  life-movement  as  such  whole  and  one,  we 
may  find  that  necessary  unity  of  logical  Apperception  which 
may  be  capable  of  taking  up  into  the  consciousness  of  the 
knowing  subject  the  simultaneous  variety  and  succession  of 
sense-impressions,  perceiving  them,  conceiving  them,  know- 
ing and  judging  concerning  them,  remembering  them,  rea- 
soning about  them,  choosing  between  them,  and  willing 
determinative  acts  thereupon;  and  also  using  the  motor 
agencies  for  carrying  those  determinations  into  effect.  It 
seems  to  be  a  settled  fact  of  experiment  that  the  soul  can 
avail  itself  of  another  sense-organ,  or  of  another  convolution, 
when  one  is  lost,  and  of  another  series  of  motor-nerves  when 
one  is  disabled.  And  here  it  must  be  considered  that  the 
activity,  or  life  and  action,  of  the  special  soul  as  thus  consti- 
tuted must  be  in  itself  by  its  very  nature  a  knowing  process ; 
that  consciousness  and  memory  are  the  mere  fact  of  know- 
ing ;  that  recollection  (sometimes  called  memory)  is  merely 
an  attempt  to  reproduce  a  sensuous  representation,  or  to  re- 
peat a  former  process  of  knowing,  which  may  be  successful 
or  may  fail,  as  the  thinking  personality  is  strong  or  weak ; 
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that  personality  consists  merely  in  the  apperceptiye  unity  of 
the  one  knowing  whole ;  and  that  the  fundamental  categories 
of  reason,  or  the  necessary  laws  of  thought,  in  whatever  pro* 
portion  or  degree  the  finite  person  may  be  able  to  participate 
in  them,  or  to  share,  wield,  and  employ  them  in  its  own 
process  of  knowing  and  thinking,  are  as  true  and  necessary 
for  the  special  knower  and  thinker  as  they  must  be  for  the 
universal  intelligence  itself. 

The  hierarchical  architectonic  of  demiurgus,  demi-god,  and 
dsemon,  which  the  Neoplatonists  artificially  interposed  be- 
tween the  creator  and  man,  appears  to  have  been  a  foregone 
conclusion  with  them,  arising  from  a  certain  feeling  of  the 
necessity  of  finding  a  place  in  their  philosophy  for  the  pop- 
ular Greek  mythology  of  their  day.  There  was  really  no 
ground  in  any  fact  of  Nature,  nor  in  any  logic  of  reason,  for 
such  an  intervening  order  of  celestial  intelligences.  It  was 
an  inevitable  delusion  of  the  time.  They  could  no  more  get 
clear  of  this  mythology  and  the  conceptions  belonging  to  it 
than  could  Dante,  or  Thomas  Aquinas,  purge  his  thought  of 
the  modified  continuation  of  it  into  the  Christianity  of  their 
times.  Spinoza  was,  in  like  manner,  befogged  with  the 
Judaism  and  other  theologies  of  his  time.  Swedenborg 
must  inevitably  saturate  and  becloud  his  Platonism  with  the 
biblical  mythology  and  visionary  supernaturalism  of  his  day. 
So  of  Descartes,  Bacon,  Locke,  Berkeley,  Reid,  Kant,  Fichte, 
Cousin,  and  even  Hegel,  in  their  several  degrees :  none  of 
them  could  get  entirely  clear  of  it.  Not  until  ibis  latter 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  could  there  be  any  approach 
to  clearness  and  independence  of  thought  in  respect  of  Phi- 
losophy itself.  Theological  prejudices,  and  anti-theological 
impertinences,  still  prevail  for  the  most  part. 

It  may  be  said  of  Bacon,  however,  that,  considering  the 
state  of  knowledge  in  his  time,  he  had  freed  his  mind  in  a 
singular  and  remarkaUe  manner  from  the  errors  and  extrav- 
agances of  both  these  extremes.  His  thought  and  expres- 
sion, however  illumined,  or  sometimes  confused,  by  an  im- 
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aginative  poetical  symbolism,  partook  somewhat  of  that  same 
vagaeness,  or  want  of  logical  precision  and  completeness, 
that  had  characterized  for  the  most  part  the  philosophical 
thinking  of  all  the  preceding  ages ;  and  the  same  defects 
still  obscure  and  disable,  in  some  respects,  nearly  all  modern 
philosophy.  But  the  universality  of  his  method,  his  deeper 
insights,  his  significant  outline  positions  in  all  directions, 
his  prophetic  anticipations  of  the  results  of  physical  science, 
and  a  certain  apocalyptic  dim  vision  of  the  ultimate  identity 
of  the  Ideal  and  the  Real,  constitute  the  distinguishing  and 
most  emphatic  peculiarity  of  his  system  and  writings.  His 
anticipations  were  something  more  profound  than  the  vatici- 
nations and  delirations  of  a  Hebrew  prophet.  For  him,  the 
human  soul  was  a  pure  ethereal  essence  or  essentity,  not 
exactly  the  "  aurdi  simplicis  tgnem  "  of  the  poets,  but  es- 
sentially a  "Thinking  Power."  In  his  interpretation,  the 
atoms  of  Democritus  were  the  seeds  or  germs  of  things  in 
Nature,  were  matter  and  motion  (essence  and  activity)  in 
one,  and  were  not  at  all  the  absolutely  dead  particles,  or 
discrete  ones  in  a  Void,  of  Epicurus,  Lucretius,  Dalton,  and 
Newton.  They  were  active,  and  (like  the  monads  of  Leib- 
nitz) had  a  principle  of  motion  within  them,  and  were  indeed 
but  forms  of  that  primitive  matter  or  essence  thal^  was  itself 
without  a  cause,  being  the  absolute  Cause,  coeval  with  Chaos, 
and  prior  to  Time,  that  dwelt  in  Eternity,  and  was  the  real 
and  peculiar  Essence  from  which  essences  and  all  the  rest 
flowed.  Nature,  or  "  the  Pyramid  of  Pan,"  had  its  basis  in 
the  minutest  particulars  and  its  apex  in  the  realm  of  Uni- 
versals,  ascending  to  that  unity  of  the  one  Whole  and  All  of 
real  Essence  and  Power,  the  inner  secrets  of  which  "  God 
would  still  reserve  within  his  own  curtain."  There  was  a 
Greater  Providence  and  also  a  Lesser  Providence.  He 
knew  nothing  of  Gravity,  but  held  to  the  one  universal  es- 
sence and  activity,  and  that  chain  of  Causation  that  was 
"  tied  to  the  foot  of  Jupiter's  throne."  His  interpretation 
of  the  ancient  fable  of  "Proteus  or  Matter"  may  even 
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afford  some  prophetic  hint  of  the  Hegelian  dialectic  of  the 

Notion.     This  Proteus  was  a  prophet  also,  "  and  knew  the 

three  times "   (Past,  Present,  and  Future)  ;  and  this,  he 

says,  '^  agrees  well  with  the  nature  of  matter ;  for  if  a  man 

knew  the  conditions,  affections,  and  processes  of  matter,  he 

would  certainly  comprehend  the  sum  and  general  issue  (for 

I  do  not  say  that  his  knowledge  would  extend  to  the  parts 

and  singularities)  of  all  things  past,  present,  and  to  come.'*  ^ 

Man  could  comprehend  the  Whole  in  theory,  though  his 

knowledge  could  never  reach  to  all  the  particularities  of  fact 

and  reality  in  either  of  the  Three  Times :  his  mind,  indeed, 

''was  framed  as  a  mirror  or  glass  capable  of  the  image  of 

the  universal  world,"  but  there  were  still  things  in  Nature, 

and  in  '^  the  globe  above,"  that  were  ''  beyond  the  reaches 

of  our  souls :  "  — 

'*  There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dream'd  of  in  our  philosophy." 

Sonae  of  the  fundamental  categories  are  distinctly  appre- 
ciated, and  there  is  a  general  statement  that  all  Nature 
ascends  to  unity ;  b.ut  there  is  no  strictly  logical  analysis,  no 
complete  synthesis,  no  clear  and  distinct  metaphysical  sub- 
sumption  of  these  categories  into  that  unity  of  the  one  abso- 
lute Whole;  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  give  a  thorough 
dialectical  exposition  of  the  necessity,  law,  or  manner  of  the 
protean  process  into  a  creation.  Under  cover  of  such  sym- 
bolic phrases  as  "  Proteus  or  Matter,"  the  "  Pyramid  of 
Pan,"  the  more  ancient  "  Cupid  or  Love,"  and  "  God's  own 
curtain,"  he  veils  and  gives  over  all  further  discussion  of  the 
actual  constitution  and  nature  of  this  protean  Whole  of  real 
Essence  and  Power ;  that,  it  seems,  he  would  leave  to  some 
future  age.  Neither  does  he  attempt  any  precise  statement 
of  the  essence  and  logical  constitution  of  the  finite  soul,  or 
that  ''Thinking  Power,"  which  was  at  least  somehow  an 
essential  whole  by  itself  considered,  and  of  itself  "  leaped  to 
the  modulation  of  thought."  Fichte's  undertaking  was  a 
^BaoonsWorks  (Boston),  xiu.  19  and  118:  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients, 
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far  more  precise  and  elaborate  exposition  of  this  power ; 
bjit  he  seems  to  have  conceived  it  as  a  ^*  pure  activity,"  as  if 
it  were  itself  some  pure  spirit  without  essence,  thongh  in 
some  unexplained  and  inconceivable  manner  grounded  on 
^^  Being.'*  Hegel,  also,  treats  of  this  subject  in  a  general 
and  vague  way.  He  presents  a  comprehensive  theory  of  the 
order  and  manner  of  appearance  of  the  finite  soul  upon  the 
stage  of  material  Nature,  and  of  its  evolution  and  progression 
from  the  lowest  stage  of  conscious  feeling,  sense-perception, 
conception,  and  reason  to  higher  and  higher  states  of  ful- 
ness of  power  and  perfection ;  but  he  nowhere  undertakes 
to  give  a  precise  and  intelligible  statement  in  what  manner 
he  conceives  it  to  be  constituted  as  a  speciality  of  thinking 
essence  under  and  within  the  whole  Notion  or  absolute  Idea. 
Like  Fichte,  he  leaves  us  to  imagine  it  to  be,  or  to  become, 
a  distinct  and  independent  entity  by  itself  alone.  He  is 
even  less  satisfactory  on  this  head  than  the  Neoplatonists, 
Flotinus  and  Froclus,  whose  ideal  architectonic  of  lesser 
unicdl  hyparxes  of  special  souls  under  a  universal  Arche- 
type made  some  approach,  at  least,  to  conceivable  possibility. 
It  may  be  gathered,  however,  that  he  conceived  it  to  be,  in 
some  manner,  a  partial  exemplification  of  the  logical  Notion 
itself.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  his  Metaphysic  is,  that 
he  not  only  puts  life  and  movement  into  Kant's  lifeless, 
formal  Syllogism  of  S3mthetic  Apperception  and  Judgment 
in  us,  and  thus  makes  it  a  living  unity  of  the  Ideal  and  the 
Real  in  a  quasi  one  Whole,  but  (what  was  his  far  more  im- 
portant service)  also  raised  the  Syllogism  to  the  ontological 
height  of  absolute  Universality,  also  definable  as  the  absolute 
unity  of  the  Ideal  and  the  Actual  in  the  universal  Whole. 

For  want  of  exact  science,  the  Neoplatonists  fell  into  the 
error  of  supposing  that  soul  and  body  were  created  in  one 
continuously  descending  line  of  evolution,  or  in  a  scale  of 
steps  and  stages  in  one  and  the  same  line  and  direction 
downward  even  into  the  inert  matter  of  bodies  ;  and  so  they 
were  led  erroneously  to  regard  the  body  as  in  the  soul. 
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rather  than  the  soal  as  in  the  body.     If  they  were  to  be 
understood  in  this  as  speaking  of  the  universal  soul,  then 
it  would  be  true  enough  that  both  the  body  and  its  soul  were 
in  the  universal  soul.     But  modern  science  demonstrates 
that  the  body  is  not  in  its  own  soul,  or  but  partially,  but 
rather  that  the  special  soul  is  in  the  body,  also  but  partially. 
It  is  made  certain  that  the  animal  life  of  the  body  resides 
in  the  protoplasmic  material  and  in  the  cell-tissues,  living 
throughout  all  the  structures  even  into  the  hardest  bone, 
and  proceeds  directly  from  the  more  inward  essence  and 
source  of  all  life,  and  is  governed  by  its  own  necessities, 
laws,  relations,  conditions,  and  fatalities.     In  reference  to 
the  finite  soul,  the  oi^nization  of  the  body  is,  in  one  sense, 
a  natural  and  physical  process,  though  in  another  sense  it 
might  just  as  well  be  called  a  metaphysical  process.     It 
flows  in  its  own  stream,  and  runs  its  own  course,  until  it 
ceases  in  the  death  of  some  part,  or  of  the  whole.     The 
powers,  necessities,  laws,   relations,   conditions,   accidents, 
chances,  which  in  a  large  measure  determine  the  state  and 
length  of  that  life,  are  exceedingly  complex,  and  largely  be- 
yond the  control  ol  the  finite  soul.     As  the  brain-convolu- 
tions are  a  superadded  structure,  so  the  soul  is  a  superadded 
power ;  it  is  set  over  the  organic  structure  and  processes  of 
the  body  as  its  governor  and  head-centre ;  and  it  has  a  cer- 
tain limited  rule,  directive  power,  guidance,  and  superin- 
tending control  over  them.     It  has  great  influence,  almost 
absolute  power,  over  some  parts  or  organs,  and  very  little, 
or  almost  none  at  all,  over  other  parts  or  processes ;  and  it 
has  some  more  or  less  indirect  connection  with  all  parts  of 
the   body.     The  nerves  are  a  kind  of  telegraphic  system 
centred  in  the  brain  ;  the  circulating  blood  is  the  distribut- 
ing commissariat,  with   its  central  depot  in  the  stomach; 
the  heart  is  the  working  engine ;  the  bones  and  muscles  are 
the  machinery  of  motion  ;  and  all  parts  alike  are  agents  and 
instruments  of  the  will.     This  opposed  relation  of  the  in- 
ward soul  and  supreme  power  to  the  external  body  and  the 
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rest  of  Natare  does  not  contradict  or  preclude  the  theory 
that  both  body  and  soul  proceed,  in  different  lines  or  in  op- 
posed directions,  from  one  and  the  same  essential  cause  of 
all;  nor  does  it  hinder  or  prevent  either  the  one  or  the 
other  from  being  subject  to  the  like  necessities,  laws,  condi- 
tions, chances,  and  fatalities,  in  so  far  as  applicable  to  either 
in  its  proper  sphere  of  existence  and  range  of  being.  The 
finite  soul  is,  in  a  higher  sense,  properly  a  thing,  in  like 
manner  as  the  body  and  other  objects  in  Nature  are  things ; 
but  in  respect  of  the  whole  evolution  of  the  universal  into 
particulars,  body  and  soul  stand  on  different  planes  in  the 
order  of  descent  and  of  ascent.  On  the  side  of  material 
Nature,  the  process  of  limitation  descends  into  that  extreme 
of  fixity,  or  unstable  permanence,  which,  in  its  external 
aspect,  we  call  matter ;  but  the  most  inert  forms  of  matter 
are  never  quite  dead,  but  are  moved  into  visible  life  or* 
motion  again  in  the  process  of  ascent  into  higher  organiza- 
tions. The  higher  the  organization,  the  more  freedom  of 
motion  and  life,  until  that  more  inward  and  freer  form  of 
essence  and  power  (which  we  may  properly  call  the  sub- 
stance of  the  soul)  externally  exhibits  itself  as  within  the 
body  and  brain,  manifesting  itself  in  and  through  the  more 
fixed  and  determinate  forms  and  organs  of  the  material 
structure,  whether  it  first  appears  in  protoplasm,  or  in  the 
cell,  or  in  the  most  delicate  cell-tissue  of  the  cerebral  cortex. 
The  exquisite  complexity  of  organization  of  this  highest 
kind  of  physical  tissue  approaches  so  nearly  to  that  of  the 
metaphysical  constitution  of  the  special  soul  (which  resides 
in  it  and  with  it,  but  also  beyond  it),  that  collision,  impres- 
sion, influence,  effect,  of  the  one  upon  the  other,  becomes 
both  possible  and  a  fact.  These  impressions  cannot  be  im- 
agined to  imprint  themselves  upon  the  substance  of  the  soul 
as  upon  wax,  or  as  leaving  indentations,  "  residua  "  of  modi- 
fied states,  altered  habits,  or  ^'  fits  of  easy  transmission,"  or 
anything  of  that  nature,  upon  the  soul :  they  are  to  be  con- 
ceived  rather  as  merely  occasioning   affections,  emotions, 
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moyements,  activities,  actions,  in  the  internal  constitation 
and  natare  of  the  soul  itself  as  the  speciality  of  essence  and 
power,  or  the  spiritual  entity  which  it  really  and  ideally  is,    ^ 
in  itself  considered ;  and  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  formed,  as 
material  objects  likewise  are,  out  of  the  one  whole  and  uni- 
versal Essence,  Notion,  or  Soul,  and  by  and  through  its 
action  and  operation  only;    for  all  Nature,  all  bodies  or 
things,  and  all  finite  souls,  must  and  do  in  fact  emanate  and 
proceed   from  this  one  and  the  same  source  and  absolute 
cause  of  all  created  things  whatsoever.     In  this  soul,  and  as 
the  effect  or  consequence  of  sense-impressions  upon  it,  there 
does,  and  only  can,  arise  sensation,  feeling,  emotion,  and 
perception ;  and  representative  ideal  images,  ideas,  or  con- 
ceptions, are  formed  in  it  thereupon.     They  are  the  doing 
and  the  work  or  creation  of  the  inward  soul  itself  as  a  think- 
ing essence  and  power.     This  metaphysical  and  logically 
constituted  essentity,  so  excited  or  prompted  into  special  ac- 
tivity, acts,  in  all  these  different  stages  and  degrees,  in  its 
own  modes,  under  its  own  necessities,  categories,  and  laws, 
in  its  own  freedom  and  under  its  own  limiting  conditions, 
upon  the  promptings  or  incitements  —  the  "  materials  " — of 
sensation,  whereby  only  is  sense-perception  at  all  possible ; 
and,  in  all  these  degrees  and  modes,  the  action  is  that  of  an 
internally  active  and  distinct  self -moving  power  of  thought 
or  soul  only.    In  the  lowest  stage  of  conscious  self-existence, 
there  is,  doubtless,  a  bare  sensation  with  only  the  slightest 
possible  recognition  of  a  something  other  than  itself  and  ex- 
ternal to  itself.     In  a  higher  stage,  the  sense-impression 
appears  to  give  rise  simply  to  conscious  emotional  states  or 
mere  feelings  of  the  soul,  which  are  more  or  less  vague  and 
indefinite  in  character.    In  a  still  higher  stage,  the  thinking 
power  evidently  begins  consciously  and  knowingly  to  frame 
or  objectify  to  itself  ideal  representations  of  the  external 
objects  whence  these  sensations  are,  in  the  first  instance, 
supposed,  or  are  ultimately  ascertained,  to  proceed.     This 
business  of  interpreting  sense-perceptions  and  gaining  a 
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knowledge  of  objects  and  things  in  an  external  world  of 
Nature,  and  of  investigating  into  their  actual  constitution, 
is  a  yast  complex  of  obseryation,  experience,  and  study,  to 
be  gathered  and  accumulated  through  the  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  through  the  life  of  the  race  or  species ;  and  it 
comprises  all  the  knowledge  that  the  senses,  or  the  physical 
sciences  in  aid  of  the  senses  (or  what  is  called  Experience), 
have  been  able  as  yet  to  give  us  concerning  this  external 
Nature.  The  whole  body  of  this  knowledge  (such  as  it  is) 
has  been  gained  by  the  interior  activity,  capacity,  faculty, 
powers,  imagination,  reason,  reflection,  insight,  intelligeuce, 
I  speculation,  thought,  of  this  special  soul,  and  not  otherwise. 
As  a  thinking  essence  and  power,  it  is  practically  operative 
upon  the  materials  of  sense-perception  and  experience :  it  is 
also  iBwardly  speculadve,  rational,  and  logically  thoughtful 
into  its  own  special  constitution,  and  into  the  constitution  of 
universal  Intelligence  and  Nature,  or  of  the  universe  itself 
(Grod,  Man,  and  Nature  inclusive). 

Such  is  the  brief  statement,  the  summary  outline.  It  is 
the  outcome  of  all  the  facts.  It  is  the  conclusion  of  all  the 
logic.  It  is  an  intelligible  conception  of  the  real  truth.  At 
the  base  of  the  whole  fabric  lies  the  logical  Syllogism  as  the 
synthetic  unity  of  Apperception  and  Judgment  in  a  one 
Whole  as  a  fundamental  and  eternal  necessity  of  reason, 
divine  or  human, — a  unity  that  is  not  centred  in  a  point, 
but  in  a  one  Whole ;  not  in  a  one  simple  and  same  Sub- 
stance with  Spinoza,  nor  in  any  central  ^^  dark  point "  with 
Schopenhauer,  nor  in  a  '^  visual  point "  in  a  ^'  visual  field  " 
of  residual  impressions,  nor  in  a  single  pineal  gland  with 
Descartes,  but  rather  in  a  one  supreme  and  universal  Monad 
(with  Leibnitz),  or  still  better  in  a  one  absolute  Notion  of 
all  Reality  (with  Hegel).  Such  whole  Essentity  must  be  an 
identity  of  Essence  and  Power  in  one :  it  cannot  possibly 
subsist  in  a  disintegrated  aggregate  of  discrete  particles, 
parts,  or  atoms,  in  a  Void.  It  is  thus  demonstrated  on 
grounds  of  logical  necessity  that  the  atomic  physical  or  phy- 
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fflological  theory  of  mind  is  no  theory,  is  an  impossible 
hypothesis,  and  a  crude  absurdity.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
such  science  as  that  most  pronounce  the  nature  of  mind  or 
soul  to  be  unknown  and  unknowable.  It  is  knowable  only 
to  the  Logic  of  Reason  and  a  true  theory  of  Knowing.  For 
at  last  (as  Parmenides  said),  the  truth  of  Being  and  the 
truth  of  Elnowing  are  one. 


CHAPTER  m. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

§  1.  Natdbe  of  Perception  —  An  iNDWELLiNa  Reason 

Necessary. 

What,  then,  is  the  true  natare  of  Perception  ?  When 
one  body  comes  in  contact  with  another,  whatever  physical 
consequences  follow,  we  do  not  say  that  one  perceives  the 
other.  Strictly,  perhaps,  no  actual  contact  occurs,  but  only 
a  certain  approximation.  The  molecules  of  a  body  are  found 
to  be  in  motion  in  certain  mean  paths  of  vibration.  They 
give  the  body  its  external  shape,  though  not  always  exclud- 
ing those  of  another  body.  They  may  be  modified  by  those 
of  another  body,  producing  a  change  of  shape ;  or  the  two 
bodies  may  be  transfused  into  one  with  a  definite  shape ; 
or  the  molecules  of  both  may  enter  into  chemical  combi- 
nation in  another  kind  of  body,  having  its  own  peculiar 
shape ;  or  they  may  be  thrown  into  more  intense  and  ex- 
pansive motions  called  Heat,  still  retaining  some  shape  as 
a  whole,  or  even  be  resolved  perhaps,  by  dissociation,  into 
atoms,  without  losing  shape  as  a  whole  aggregation;  or, 
again,  the  molecules  (or  atoms,  if  there  be  any)  may  pos- 
sibly lose  those  eddying  or  whirling  motions  to  which  (it  is 
probable,  if  not  certain)  they  owe  their  forms,  and  be  them- 
selves resolved  into  some  more  ethereal  mode  of  substance, 
or  even  into  the  original  one  whole  essence  and  form  whence 
all  special  substances  come.  This  one  whole  essence,  again, 
whether  it  should  be  conceived  as  a  simple  and  same  sub- 
stance, or  as  the  logical  Notion  of  all  essence  and  form  in 
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one  identity,  must  necessarily  have  a  determinate  mode  of 
existence  (whether  we  should  call  it/orm  or  shape),  if  it  is 
to  have  any  reality  whatever,  or  he  distingruishahle  from  abso- 
lute nothingness.  But  whatever  in  fact  takes  place  when  two 
bodies  come  in  collision,  we  do  not  ordinaiily  speak  of  per« 
ception  in  connection  with  such  phenomena  of  merely  exter- 
nal conflict.  Metaphorically,  indeed,  we  may  say  that  the 
growing  com  perceives  that  the  ground  has  been  manured, 
that  ^'  the  tip  of  a  radicle  perceives  moisture,"  ^  or  that  the 
tendril  of  a  vine  perceives  a  twig,  or  that  a  leaf  of  Diontea 
perceives  the  fly  that  lights  upon  it,  when  it  closes  down 
upon  him,  captures  him,  digests  him,  and  waxes  strong 
upon  the  prey ;  but  no  one  but  a  poet,  not  even  a  Darwin, 
would  imagine  that  the  corn,  the  tendril,  or  the  leaf  had  a 
perceiving  souL  There  is  certainly  a  series  of  physical 
sequences,  a  train  of  mechanical  motions,  and  a  chain  of 
causes  and  effects,  with  changes  of  form  or  shape,  —  a  phys- 
ical or  physiological  result  only.  True  science  claims  noth- 
ing more;  though  some  persons  may  try  to  imagine  that 
this  is  the  same  thing  as  perceiving,  or  \^t  perception  is 
nothing  else  but  that.  But  all  such  endeavors  end  only  in 
showing  a  certain  want  of  logical  precision  of  thought,  an 
inaptness  for  metaphysical  subjects,  or  careless  and  crude 
notions  of  the  matter  in  hand. 

Vegetable  and  animal  organizations  are  somewhat  analo- 
gous. Indeed,  the  botanist  can  find  no  fundamental  dis- 
tinction with  his  microscope ;  the  chemist  finds  none  but  in 
some  differences  of  chemical  operations.^  It  is  plain  that 
the  aether  may  pervade  a  plant  as  well  as  an  animal,  what- 
ever its  structure  may  be ;  and  if  the  sBther,  then  why  not 
any  still  more  subtile  form  of  essence  just  as  well  ?  Why 
not  even  some  lowest  mode  or  degree  of  that  logical  unity 

^  The  Potoer  of  Movement  in  Plants,  by  Charles  Darwin,  LL.  D., 
F.  R.  S.,  New  York,  1881. 

2  Naturcd  Science  and  Religion,  by  Asa  Gray,  New  York,  1880; 
see,  also,  the  Authorship  of  Shakespeare,  New  York  and  Boston,  1866- 
1886,  p.  539. 
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of  essence  and  form  in  which  only  true  sensation,  sensihility^ 
feeling,  consciousness,  knowing,  however  crude  or  simple, 
can  rationally  be  conceived  to  reside  ?     No  reason  why,  or 
;    why  not,  need  be  given  here,  since  it  is  enough  for  the  pres- 
\    ent  purpose  to  say  that,  whenever  and  wherever  such  an  es- 
1    sence  does  in  fact  appear  in  plant  or  animal,  in  whatever 
least  degree,  and  give  signs  of  an  internal  feeling,  or  evi- 
'    deuce  of  a  special  consciousness,  an  emotional  sensibility,  a 
I  faculty  of  framing  images  or  ideal  representations  of  exter- 
nal objects,  or  of  originating  intellectual  conceptions,  how- 
,    ever  simple  or  crude,  we  may  then  discover  and  recognize 
the  fact  that  we  have  therein  a  perceiving  soul  of  some  kind. 
.    We  shall  then  have  both  a  perceiver  and  a  something  to 
'    be  perceived  in  an  external  relation ;  and  perception,  in  a 
.   proper  sense,  will  have  become  possible  and  a  fact.     The 
.  inner  nature,  cause,  law,  and  manner  of  that  fact  will  still 
^  remain  for  further  investigation. 

There  is  a  difference  in  the  operation  of  the  external  or- 
gans of  sense.  Feeling  (Touch)  and  Taste  take  place  upon 
direct  contact  of  a  body  with  the  skin,  or  the  fine  network 
of  nerves  in  the  skin,  whereby  the  molecules  of  the  nerves 
may  be  immediately  set  in  motion,  or  in  some  way  directly 
affected.  In  Smell,  also,  there  is  a  like  contact,  and  a  sim- 
ilar direct  action  upon  the  molecules  of  the  olfactory  nerve 
is  possible  ;  but  this  sense  is  sensible  also  to  the  presence  of 
substances  of  such  ethereal  minuteness  or  subtility  as  goes 
beyond  the  reach  of  chemical  analysis.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
quite  possible,  or  even  probable,  that  this  organ  may  be  sen- 
sible of  the  contact  of  widely  dissociated  molecules ;  but  it 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that  it  must  be  sensitive  also  to 
simple  wave-motions  in  the  more  subtile  aether,  and  there  is 
no  evidence  of  any  such  fact.  There  is  no  need,  then,  of 
introducing  the  aether  into  the  mechanism  of  this  sense, 
otherwise  than  as  it  may  possibly  have  some  agency  in  the 
transmission  of  the  impression  along  the  olfactory  nerve  to 
the  brain.     In  Hearing,  we  have  the  directly  mechanical 
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action  of  the  sound-waves  of  air  upon  the  tympannm  of 
the  ear,  and  of  that  upon  the  hammer  and  anvil,  and  upon 
the  rods  of  Corti,  and  also  on  the  molecnles  of  the  audi- 
tory nerve,  and  perhaps  also  on  the  electro-nervic  current 
therein.  Bat  in  Sight,  there  is  no  such  directly  mechanical 
action.  The  vehicle  of  the  light  and  color  waves  is  neither 
air,  nor  any  known  gas,  nor  any  tangible  or  visible  sub- 
stance other  than  the  aether  itself.  It  is  not  positively 
known  whether  this  ether  consists  of  dissociate  atoms,  or 
is  a  continuous  substance ;  but  the  waves  of  light  whereof 
it  is  undoubtedly  the  vehicle  are  certainly  ascertained  to  be 
more  delicate  than  the  waves  of  heat  which  are  carried  by 
that  same  vehicle.  They  could  not  set  Mr.  Crookes'  fly- 
wheels in  motion :  the  heat-waves  could  do  that  only  by  the 
intervention  of  the  grosser  instrumentality  of  the  rarefied 
air  in  the  flask.  Nevertheless,  contemplating  the  structure 
of  the  retina  with  its  infinitesimal  rods,  layers,  and  fibres, 
while  it  may  be  possible  that  the  light  (or  color)  waves, 
travelling  on  the  bosom  of  the  sether,  may  have  force 
enough  to  set  these  delicate  tissues  into  vibration,  or  some- 
how to  communicate  a  mechanical  motion  to  the  molecules 
of  the  optic  nerve,  it  may  be  more  probable  that  they  di- 
rectly affect  only  the  electro-nervic  current  in  the  sether 
itself  there  present,  whereof  the  molecular  structures  are 
only  an  insulating  and  conducting  instrumentality ;  and  the 
tissues  of  the  eye  and  of  the  optic  nerve  may  be  considered 
as  having  only  the  molecular  motions  belonging  to  them  as 
such,  and  as  being  merely  instrumental  agencies  in  the  trans- 
mission of  the  ethereal  stream  of  light-waves  to  the  brain. 
Evidently,  the  nerve  confines  and  isolates  the  current. 
Some  bodies,  it  seems,  and  perhaps  also  the  bony  and  other 
coverings  of  the  brain,  exclude  the  passage  through  them 
of  waves  in  the  aether,  while  not  excluding  the  aether  itself ; 
and  the  question  may  be  raised,  whether  the  internal  motions 
of  the  nerves,  or  of  the  nerve-cell  tissues  of  the  brain,  or 
even  these  ethereal  electro-nervic  waves,  could   produce 
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new  wave-motions,  or  any  kind  of  motion,  in  this  quiet  in- 
ward portion  of  the  aether,  if  it  be  present  there.     That  it 
must  be  there,  woold  seem  to  follow  from  its  very  nature  as 
pervasive  of  all  bodies  whatever.     But  if  a  new  set  of  mo- 
tions or  waves  were  thus  originated  in  it  within  the  brain, 
they  would  still  be  merely  mechanical  motions  as  before ; 
and  this  would  be  so,  whether  the  aether  itself  were  to  be 
considered  as  atomic,  or  as  a  continuous  and   same   sub- 
stance ;  and  we  should  be  no  nearer  to  a  solution  of  our 
problem  than  we  were  when  we  began.     It  would  seem 
\   necessarily  to  follow  that  the  essence  in  which  perception 
,    does  in  fact  take  place  must  have  some  other  and  qiilte  dif- 
•   ferent  constitution  and  form  from  that  of  the  nerves  and 
/   brain-tissues,  or  of  the  tether,  or  of  any  simple  and  same 
^    substance  whatever. 

That  there  is  a  wide  scale  of  almost  imperceptible  degrees 
in  organization  from  a  crystal  to  an  animal,  and  from  a  con- 
scious perceiving  animal  to  intelligent  man,  has  already 
been  sufficiently  remarked.  Here  our  particular  concern  is 
with  perception.  Perception  is  properly  the  fact  of  per- 
ceiving, or  it  is  the  faculty  of  perceiving.  How  does  this 
faculty,  or  this  fact,  arise  ?  When  it  has  arisen,  and  reached 
the  height  and  power  of  a  special  consciousness  of  self,  or 
become  cognizant  of  a  distinction  of  the  me  from  the  not- 
me,  and  capable  of  taking  notice  that  external  impressions 
are  made  upon  itself,  and  of  acquiring  experience  or  knowl- 
edge about  them,  then,  in  that  fact  alone,  we  have  already 
proof  of  the  existence  of  an  inner  self,  a  feeling,  perceiving, 
knowing,  conscious  essence  and  power  of  some  kind,  whence- 
soever  it  came,  or  however  in  itself  constituted,  which  did 
not  exist  there  as  such  before.  To  trace  the  means,  steps, 
and  degrees  by  which  this  essential  power  proceeds,  or  to 
follow  the  whole  history  of  its  evolution  and  advance  from 
its  first  awakening  in  the  lowest  self-conscious  animal,  or  in 
the  sleeping  infant,  or  in  the  sleeping  race,  through  all  the 
ways  of  original  observation  and  experience,  or  of  natural 
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erolntion  and  hereditary  transmission,  would  be  an  endless 
task,  and  needless  for  the  present  purpose.  In  all  earlier 
stages,  the  perceiving  faculty  may  be  expected  to  be  found 
as  obscure  and  feeble  on  the  side  or  aspect  of  the  inward 
reason  as  it  is  vague  and  illusive  in  respect  of  feeling  and 
sense-perception.  The  inward  light  at  first  shines  but 
dimly ;  the  outward  world  is  to  it  scarcely  more  than  dark- 
ness visible.  The  young  perceiver  has  to  begin  thus,  and 
darkly  grope  his  difficult  way.  Long  ages  elapse  before  the 
philosopher  arrives  upon  the  stage,  with  his  inward  reason 
enlightened  by  thought  as  well  as  by  experience,  and  with 
his  outward  observation  illumined  by  all  the  sciences  of  ex- 
act investigation.  What  little  the  ancients  had  to  say  about 
sensation  and  perception,  and  even  a  large  part  of  all  that 
was  written  on  the  subject  by  the  sensational  philosophers 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  has  become  in  the- main  obsolete, 
or  nearly  useless  for  modem  philosophy.  At  this  day,  if 
any  one  wishes  to  know  anything  of  the  exact  nature  of 
sense-perception,  he  must  first  master  the  researches  of  the 
anatomist  and  physiologist  into  the  innermost  structure  and  ; 
functions  of  the  body,  its  sense-organs,  nerves,  and  brain.  I 
He  may  not  come  very  near  to  a  solution  of  the  problem 
by  any  help  they  alone  can  give  him,  but  he  may  be  sure 
to  get  clear  of  a  great  deal  of  the  superficial  glamour  and 
cloudy  obfuscation  in  which  the  whole  subject  has  been 
hitherto  enveloped.  As  to  Sight,  for  instance,  they  will 
conduct  him  through  the  gates  and  narrow  passages  which 
the  waves  of  light  and  color,  or  the  impressions  occasioned 
by  them,  pursue  on  their  way  to  the  convolutions  of  the 
brain,  and  describe  the  delicate  mechanism  of  the  eye  and 
its  retina,  its  layers  and  dancing  rods  and  gossamer  nerve- 
fibres,  by  means  whereof  some  kind  of  transformation  and 
transmission  of  the  waves,  or  of  some  almost  inconceivably 
subtile  form  or  mode  of  motion,  is  conveyed,  conducted, 
or  somehow  passed,  along  its  own  definite  pathway,  through 
its  own  particular  nerve-centre  in  the   thalamus  to  some 
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tract  or  portion  of  the  cortical  layers.     When  these  mo- 
tions have  reached  this  interior  destination,  they  disappear 
from  the  science  of  ^'  Sight."  ^  What  takes  place  there,  how 
these  motions  are  transformed  into  9eeinff  or  sense-percep- 
tion, or  into  consciousness,  or  into  thought,  they  cap  give  no 
information.     Their  scientific  methods  get  no  farther  on. 
If  they  exhibit  the  structure  of  the  ear,  and  explain  the 
physiology  of  Hearing,  we  have  nearly  a  repetition  of  the 
same  or  like  phenomena,  with  the  like  result,  and  nothing 
more.      An   equally  delicate   and   curious    mechanism   of 
tympanum,  cochlea,  hammer  and  anvil,  rods  of  Corti,  and 
finest  nerve-threads  conduct  the  sense-impressions  in  a  def- 
inite route  through  a  particular  ganglionic  centre  to  some 
other  tract  of  the  cortex,  but  exactly  where,  or  to  what, 
these  subtile  motions  are  delivered,  or  upon  what  they  are 
impressed,  or  how  they  are  transmuted  into  hearing,  or 
into  music,  it  is  needless  to  expect  that  they  can  give  any 
definite  information.     Their  speculation  does  not  reach  so 
far.     They  merely  suppose  a  physical  impression  upon  the 
tissue  of  the  convolution,  or  of  the  whole  brain ;  and  from 
thence  they  deduce  their  crude  notions  of  mechanical  mind. 
It  is  just  so  with   all  the   senses.     Neither  Ferrier,    Bas- 
tian,  Le  Conte,  nor  Luys  can  give  us  any  light  on  this 
.  head.     They  can   demonstrate   that  some  kind  of  nervic 
}  motion  or  influence  does  in  fact  reach  certain  tracts   or 
portions    of    the    cortical   layers  ;    that   voluntary   actions 
may,  and   generally  do,  follow  thereupon;   that,  if   these 
I  tracts  are  obliterated,  the  sense  is  gone ;  that,  if  a  motor- 
;  nerve  is  destroyed,  the  instrumental  action  that  is  depen- 
j  dent  upon  it  is  also  gone ;  and  finally,  that  there  is  a  cer- 
[  tain  continuity  of  nervous  fibres  through  the  structures  of 
}  the  brain  from  the  sensory  to  the  motor  side  of  the  body, 
',  or  that  a  sensory  fibre  goes  into  a  nerve-cell  at  one  point, 
and  that  a  motor  fibre  goes  out  at  another,  and  that  sensa- 

^  Sight :  an  Exposition  of  Monocular  and  Binocular  Vision^  by  Joseph 
Le  Conte,  LL.  D.,  New  York,  1881. 
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tions  come  by  one  set,  and  that  volitions  go  by  the  oiher. 
There  is  no  clear  demonstration  of  what  goes  on  within  the 
interior  of  the  nerve-cell,  or  within  its  nucleus,  and  other 
substances,  molecular  or  atomic,  nor  of  the  forces,  ethereal, 
electHc,  or  other,  that  are  active  within  it.  This  interior 
laboratory  lies  beyond  the  reach  of  the  scalpel  or  the  micro- 
scope. These  '^  arcana  "  of  Nature  are  as  metaphysical  as 
the  essence  of  the  souL  The  mere  continuity  of  the  phys- 
ical structure,  such  as  it  is,  would  seem  to  be  little  to  the 
purpose.  If  we  were  to  accept  the  sensory  nerves  as  chan- 
nels of  sensations,  and  the  others  as  channels  of  *'  volitions," 
it  would  still  furnish  no  clear  notion  of  what  volitions  are, 
nor  whence  they  come,  nor  how 'determined;  though  it 
might  be  quite  conceivable  that  a  certain  overbalancing  of 
counter-impressions  upon  easily  movable  tissues  might  pro- 
duce a  certain  mechanical  force,  which,  if  it  could  be 
mounted  upon  an  electro-nervic  motor^fibre,  as  in  the  tele- 
phone the  voice  of  the  speaker  is  horsed,  "  a  sightless  cou- 
rier of  the  air,"  upon  a  current  of  electric  waves  in  a  wire, 
might  be  transported  and  delivered  to  the  listener  at  the 
other  end  of  the  circuit  as  an  intelligible  message.  In  this 
supposed  overweighing  of  conflicting  mechanical  impres- 
sions, there  is  a  tacit  assumption  or  implication  of  a  turning 
upon  a  pivot  or  fulcrum,  or  upon  a  point  of  reflection  as 
of  a  ray  of  light  striking  on  a  mirror,  or  as  when  Olympic 
Zens  (in  Homer)  held  aloft  the  scales  of  the  supreme  judg- 
ment, and  the  beam  of  his  will  was  turned  by  the  gross  over- 
plus of  weight  on  the  other  side.  Such  point  or  "  pivot  "  must 
be  in  itself  merely  an  imaginary  zero  of  nonentity ;  though 
the  brain-structure  as  a  whole  might  be  supposed  to  have  the 
overbalancing  movement  of  the  spirit  in  a  spirit-level.  Such  V 
movement  is  certainly  mechanical ;  but  in  that  form  of  sub- 
stance we  are  still  very  far  from  having  anything  like  con-  • 
scions  perception,  or  knowing  judgment.  The  action  of  the 
truly  spiritual  substance  as  potential  movement  in  a  stand- 
ing whole  may  be  of  some  like  nature ;  but,  however  like 
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the  mode  of  motion,  the  substance  itself  must  necessarily 
have  some  other  and  quite  different  constitution  of  essence 
and  form  from  that  of  alcohol,  or  aether,  if  not  even  the 
form  of  the  uniyersal,  in  order  to  be  a  consciously  knowing* 
and  self-moving  power,  without  the  help  of  gravity  or  other 
mode  of  external  force.     Without  a  conscious  knower  and 
doer  at  one  end  of  the  circuit  to  voice  the  message,  and 
another  at  the  terminus  to  perceive  and  interpret  it,  we  are 
no  nearer  to  gaining  an  insight  into  the  true  nature   of 
i  perception  and  thought  than  we  were  before.    Seeing,  Hear- 
ing, —  all  sense-perception,  —  does  in  fact  take  place  in  this 
region  of  the  brain.     There  would  seem  to  be  no  room  for 
doubt  of  that.     These  physiological  specialists  have  no  pur- 
pose of  demonstrating  the  existence  therein  of   any  other 
entity  than  the  organization  itself,  which  one  might  call  a 
.  soul.     Tet  their  facts  do  seem  to  prove  that  another  some- 
l  ihing,  which  we  may  call   the  I  or  the  me,  is  not  only 
I  there  in  person,  but  can  employ  one  sense  or  another,  one 
I  convolution  or  another,  or  all  together,  or,  if  one  is  lost, 
1  can  use  another  in  its  stead  for  the  purpose  of   gaining 
[  the  information  or  knowledge  which  it  needs  to  have  con- 
j  ceming  the  objects  of  that  sense,  or  concerning  the  oater 
\  world  in  generaL     It  is  evidently  a  one  whole  thing,  this 
entity  I  call  myself,  and  a  personal  identity  (whatever  else 
it  may  be),  and  in  all  things  acts  as  a  whole,  whatever  com- 
plexity of  external  organs  and  instrumentalities  it  makes 
use  of,  and  by  whatever  variety  of  forces  and  motions  it  is 
j  externally  acted  upon  or  affected,  or  in  whatever  way  it 
i  manifests  itself  externally  as  possessed  of  distinguishable 
'  faculties,  powers,  and  functions.     It  exhibits  itself  through 
distinguishable  plexuses,  convolutions,  nerves,  muscles,  or- 
gans, limbs,  or  as  it  may  be  through  all  the  tissues  of  the 
body ;  but  all  this  is  a  mere  differentiation  and  distribution 
of  agencies  and  instruments.     The  internal  action  is  not 
solely  and  entirely  by  separate  and  distinct  plexuses,  con- 
volutions, ganglions,  or  other  organs,  as  absolutely  several 
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and  severed,  nor  by  distinct  and  dissevered  cells,  fibres, 
molecules,  plastidales,  or  pangenetic  germs,  nor  as  an  ag- 
gregate of  dissevered  particles  or  atoms,  whetber  in  motion 
or  not.  Without  undertaking  to  enumerate  here,  or  to  re- 
capitulate, all  the  proofs,  internal  and  external,  of  the  actual 
existence  of  such  conscious,  perceiving,  and  knowing  essence 
or  entity,  or  to  define  its  actual  constitution  and  nature,  it 
may  be  repeated  and  positively  declared  that,  unless  these  ^ 
molecular  motions,  nervo-electric  waves,  electro-magnetic  vi- 
brations, or  other  kinds  of  impression,  were  delivered  some- 
where and  upon  something  other  than  themselves,  or  the 
organic  structures  or  other  forms  and  modes  of  substance 
which  are  merely  the  vehicles  of  such  motions,  or  without  a 
collision  of  such  impressions  with  an  essence  or  entity  of 
some  kind,  and  having  such  a  constitution  and  nature  in 
itself  as  to  be  capable  of  conscious  feeling,  perception,  and 
knowing,  in  whatever  least  or  highest  degree,  that  is,  without 
a  perceiver  as  well  as  a  something  to  be  perceived,  sense-  I 
perception  would  be  neither  possible  nor  conceivable.  It  i 
would  be  inconceivable,  because  impossible.  It  would  be  in  { 
truth  an  insoluble  enigma  and  an  incomprehensible  mystery ' 
to  the  end  of  time,  as  certain  Agnostics  will  insist. 

Motion  is  nothing  but  the  fact  that  something  moves,  as 
consciousness  is  nothing  but  the  fact  that  something  knows ; 
and  if  we  conceive  these  motions  as  moving  matter,  and  as 
striking  upon  other  matter  in  motion  or  at  rest,  we  have 
only  a  physical  result,  as  when  one  billiard-ball  hits  another. 
If  we  consider  motion  as  moving  essence,  of  however  subtile 
a  nature,  coming  to  the  extreme  limit  of  its  own  progression 
in  the  completion  {mtelecheia)  of  some  particular  thing, 
where  it  simply  stops  and  remains  stationary,  impinging  (as 
it  were)  only  upon  empty  nothingness  beyond,  we  have  only 
just  what  we  had  before,  namely,  essence  in  motion  coming 
to  a  standstill.  Surely  no  perception  is  possible  there,  either  ' 
in  the  essence  or  in  the  nothingness.  But  since  perception  > 
is  a  fact,  and  does  somehow  take  place,  it  would  seem  to 
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follow  of  a  logical  necessity,  so  far,  that  there  must  be 
some  collision  of  such  material  motions  witli  an  essential 
something  other  than  such  externally  moving  matter  itself ; 
and  if  this  be  so,  then,  of  a  like  necessity,  that  this  other 
and  internal  essence  (of  whatever  special  form)  must  be,  in 
itself,  of  such  an  interior  constitution  and  nature  that  the 
collision,  the  impression,  can  give  rise  in  it  to  sensation  and 
perception;  whereby  such  indwelling  essentity,  or  rational 
soul,  may  be  aroused  into  those  special  states  of  the  internal 
activity  which  we  may  designate  as  feeling,  emotion,  con- 
sciousness, knowing,  perception,  conception,  imagination,  re- 
flection, and  intellectual  insight  in  a  special  subject.  Sub- 
jectivity, no  less  than  objectivity,  must  reside  in  it.  It  must 
necessarily  be  in  itself  the  unity  of  a  one  whole  and  a  living^ 
syllogism  of  synthetic  apperception  and  judgment  as  such, 
in  some  mode  and  form.' 

This  indwelling  reason  can  be  no  immovable  fixity  of 
essence  and  form,  nor  a  continuous  essence  of  one  simple 
and  same  consistence.  If  it  were  such,  it  would  have  all 
the  character  of  inert  matter  as  ordinarily  conceived,  and 
we  should  have  simply  a  repetition  of  the  billiard-ball  col- 

'  For  a  learned  and  precise  definition  of  the  words  consciousness,  am- 
sdencey  la  conscience,  Vinconscient,  trvvtlZ^tns^  and  conscierUia,  a  thor- 
ough refutation  of  recent  theories  of  a  physiological  consciousness, 
and  an  able  demonstration  of  the  necessary  unity  of  consciousness 
and  its  identity  with  the  soul  itself,  see  La  Vraie  Conscience,  par  Fran- 
cisque  Bouillier,  Membre  de  I'Institut,  Paris,  1882,  pp.  1-29  et  seq, : 
'*  La  conscience,  pour  ainsi  dire,  n'eziste  jamais  k  yide :  ou  elle  fait  d^ 
f  aut,  ou  elle  se  produit  engag^e  dans  quelque  mode  determine  de  la  vie 
intellectuelle  et  morale.  Nul  mode  de  1' esprit  sans  la  conscience,  nulle 
conscience  sans  un  mode  quelconque  de  1' esprit.  Done  il  y  a  une  p^n^ 
tration  absolue  de  la  conscience  par  tons  les  ph^nom^nes  psycholo- 
g^ques,  et  r^ciproquement  de  tons  les  ph^nom^nes  psychologiques  par 
la  conscience,  si  bien  qu'ils  ferment  tons  ensemble,  r^petons-le,  la 
plus  indivisible  des  unites.  Ainsi  la  conscience  n'est  pas  seulement 
coextensive,  comme  le  dit  Hamilton  [Lees.  Met.  XX.],  a  toutes  les 
facult^s  ds  rintellig;onee,  mais  b,  toutes  les  facult^s  de  Tame  sans  ex- 
ception." —  Pages  205,  206. 
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lision.  No  perception,  no  knowing,  would  be  at  all  possible. 
It  would  seem  to  follow  of  a  logical  necessity  that  tliis  rea- 
son, of  whatever  fundamental  necessities,  essen titles,  neces- 
sary relations  or  laws,  first  principles  or  eternal  truths,  it 
may  be  constituted,  or  in  whatever  manner  it  may  come 
to  have  a  movable  essence  and  form  grounded  thereon,  it 
must  necessarily  have  the  character  of  movability  and  pos- 
sess an  internal  activity,  actual  and  potential,  that  is,  a  spe- 
cial life  within  itself,  though  finite,  and  however  dependent 
it  may  be  for  its  origin  or  continuance  upon  the  universal 
life;  and  we  come  back  to  the  preceding  demonstration 
that  such  essential  activity  or  life,  whether  in  the  universal, 
or  in  the  finite  manifestation  of  it,  must  be  at  last,  and  in 
respect  of  itself  as  such,  simply  the  absolute  fact  and  a  nec- 
essary truth,  which  has  to  be  accepted  as  such.  There  is 
nothing  stronger  than  necessity,  unless  it  be  fact. 

It  is  by  virtue  of  this  indwelling  active  reason  that  the 
special  subject  becomes  and  is  conscious,  perceiving,  and 
knowing,  and  is  capable  of  recognizing  itself  as  active  es- 
sence and  power,  will,  and  cause.     In  the  higher  stage  of 
its  evolution  (uid  manifestation  in  man,  it  is  able  to  say  I  \\ 
think  and  I  am  ;  and  as  a  matter  of  immediate  intuition, 
or  knowledge,  to  know  this  truth  (with  Descartes,  Cousin,   ;  ;  ^  \  '^  ^  ^• 
and  Hegel)  as  the  first  certitude  of  fact  in  psychology  and  *'  ^  S  *^*  • 
in  philosophy  itself.     It  knows  itself  as  conscious,  knowing, 
self -active  will,  self  -  directing  potentiality,  and  a  creative 
cause,  having  its  being  at  once  in  freedom  and  under  neces-  . 
sity,  however  limited  in  amount  of  power,  in  range  of  free-  / 
dom,  or  in  rank  and  degree  in  the  whole  scale  of  being.  I 
Hence  the  very  idea  of  cause  and  a  direct  knowledge  of  the 
principle  of  Causality.     On  this  ground  alone  is  it  ever  able 
to  ascend  to  the  ontological  height  of  the  absolute  Causality, 
and  attain  to  a  comprehensive  theory  of  the  universe.     In 
this  first  fact  and  piinciple  of  Causality,  grounded  always 
upon  universal   and    necessary  truth,  Victor  Cousin  found 
the  only  possible  bridge  over  into  a  scientific  knowledge  of 
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the  external  world  of  Nature.^  It  is  essentiallj  the  Bame 
that  was  propounded  hy  Bacon,  who  founded  his  science, 
and  his  ^^  Solomon's  House,"  upon  the  Knowledge  of  Causes. 
Upon  this  ground  of  absolute  trut^i,  of  immediate  intellectoal 
insight,  or  knowledge,  we  are  able  to  pursue  the  sure  and 
certain  pathway  of  a  scientific  logic  of  the  universal  and 
necessary  to  the  metaphysically  ontological  height  (or  rather 
depth)  of  the  absolute  Causality,  or  the  absolute  logical  No- 
tion ;  for  the  two  phrases  involve  the  same  necessary  truths 
and  the  same  eternal  fact  of  Essence  and  Power  in  one 
identity  of  the  Real  and  the  Ideal, — the  Ideal,  not  as  any 
distinct  entity,  nor  as  any  <<  pure  activity  "  of  superessential 
or  immaterial  spirit  above  Nature  and  apart  from  all  real- 
ity, but  as  simply  one  aspect  of  the  one  essential  identity, 
or  as  the  free  Ideality  of  the  necessary  Reality  at  once  and 
in  one.  Kant,  speaking  of  the  physico-theological  and  on- 
tological arguments  for  the  existence  of  a  ^'  Supreme  Be- 
ing," that  is  (as  he  understood),  some  necessary  immaterial 
Being,  ^^  apart  from  the  world  (and  not  as  a  world-soul)," 
puts  the  question,  "  What  means  skaU  we  employ  to  bridge 
the  abyss  ?  "  Certainly,  it  never  will  be  bridged  by  the 
merely  speculative  use  of  what  he  treats  of  under  the  name 
of  the  "  pure  reason  "  of  the  human  Understanding  only  ; 
for  this,  in  his  description  of  it,  amounts  to  nothing  more 
than  what  has  been  characterized  herein  as  an  idle  play 
of  our  very  fertile  imaginations  in  a  world  of  visionary  fan- 
cies.^ 

§  2.   A  Perceiver  necessarily  Precedes  Perception. 

In  reference  to  sense-perception,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe 
here  that  this  knowing,  conscious  essence  and  power,  which 
is  an  activity  in  reason,  and  only  can  be  such  in  freedom 
and  under  all  the  necessities  and  necessary  relations  which 

1  See  ante,  voL  i.  p.  476. 

2  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  by  Meiklejohn,  London,  1855,  pp.  386- 
393. 
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are  constitutive  of  intelligence  itself,  does  not  come  by  the 
senses,  nor  merely  arise  from  sensation,  however  it  may  be 
in  fact    thereby  first   awakened   into   special   activities   of 
its   own    as  a  distinct   speciality  of  thinking   or  knowing 
power,  but  precedes  in  logical  order,  if  not  also  in  time 
and  fact,  all  possible  sensation,  consciousness,  or  pelt^eption,  / 
and  is,  in  truth,  a  necessary  condition-precedent  thereof  in  ^ 
the  special  subject.     This  gives,  and  this  only  can  give,  a 
conscious  perceiver ;  and  having  once  got  a  perceiver,  the 
fact  that  upon  sensation  a  consciousness  of  self  and  of  an- 
other than  self,  of  a  rne  and  a  not^nte,  arises  in  the  perceiv- 
ing subject,  and  that  the  idea  and  principle  of  Causality  is 
carried  over,  intuitively  and  inevitably  as  well  as  by  reflec- 
tion or  reasoning,  on  the  ground  of  the  universal  and  nec- 
essary, into  the  external  and  foreign  impressions  of  sense, 
and  is  directly  imputed  to  them  also  as  coming  from  an  ex- 
ternal world  of  Nature,  or  that  this  special  subject  makes 
the  logical  inference  that  such  foreign  impressions  must 
necessarily  have  had  an  interior  cause  of  some  kind,  lying 
within   or  behind   them    (whatever  its  origin   or  nature), 
need  be  no  miracle,  nor  any  matter  of  special  wonder,  since 
the  explanation  of  it  is  thus  made  clear  to  the  logic  of  rea- 
son, and  the  truth  of  it  is  both  inteniglble  and  a  fact     It  is 
no  answer,  is  nothing  to  the  purpose,  that  this  perceiver 
should  be,  or  was  at  first,  and  low  down  in  the  animal 
scale,  but  a  slim  and  weak  discoverer,  or  that  even  in  man 
its  primitive  inferences  should  have  been  vague  and  iUu- 
sory,  or  that  his  latest  inferences  should  be,  as  they  still  are, 
overclouded  and  confused  by  illusions,  errors,  and  mistakes 
concerning  what  is  so  perceived.     They  will  continue  to  be 
so,  in  some  measure,  until  an  exact  science  of  external  obser- 
vation, and  a  logical  science  of  internal  interpretation,  shall 
have  carried  the  investigation  and  study  of  Nature  through 
all  its  organizations,  forms,  forces,  and  causes,  even  to  the 
depth  (or  rather  height)  of  the  one  absolute  Cause  of  all 
created  things.     And  here  the  term  Cause  is  not  used  in 
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the  sense  of  the  first  or  last  link  in  an  endless  chain  of  finite 
causes  and  effects,  conceived  in  the  external  way  of  ordinary 
physical  science  as  running  in  perpetual  sequence  or  succes- 
sion around  the  outer  circumference  (as  it  were)  of  material 
Nature,  eternally,  or  ad  infinitum  ;  but  it  is  employed  in 
the  inward  sense  of  the  metaphysical  constitution  of  the  one 
Whole  of  real  Essence  and  Power  in  the  universal  form  of 
the  absolute  Causality.  It  is  the  absolute  ^^ Thought"  of 
Aristotle,  the  absolute  '^  Notion  "  of  Hegel,  or  the  absolute 
*'  Causality  "  of  Cousin.  It  is  the  absolute  Reality  and  Ide- 
ality in  one ;  or  it  is  the  absolute  Ideality  of  the  one  whole 
Reality  as  it  necessarily  and  eternally  is,  in  its  own  interior 
constitution  and  nature,  considered  especially  on  the  ideal 
side  or  aspect ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  when  considered  on 
the  side  or  aspect  of  the  special  and  particular  in  the  univer- 
sal, the  one  whole  Reality  and  the  entire  evolution  of  itself 
into  other  essences  and  forms  of  things  as  creations  are  etei^ 
nally  and  necessarily  bound  in  an  adamantine  chain,  an  in- 
vincible ground  and  network  of  necessities,  necessary  rela- 
tions, mediations,  laws,  and  fatalities :  for  there  is  always 
and  everywhere  both  Necessity  and  Freedom,  both  Provi- 
dence and  Fate,  in  all  that  is  or  can  be. 

The  doctrine  of  the  convertibility  of  forces  imports  a 
change  in  the  form  or  mode  of  force.  Force  has  been  de- 
fined as  the  energy  of  a  moving  body.  It  is  a  maxim  of 
science  that  force  apart  from  matter  or  essence  is  inconceiv- 
able. Motion  is  evidently  the  mere  fact  that  something 
moves.  We  are  thus  irresistibly  led  up  to  the  conception  of 
some  universal  form  of  essence  and  activity  in  one.  Moving 
essences  may  come  into  external  collision  with  one  another. 
The  more  subtile  essences  may  freely  move  through  the  in- 
tervals between  the  grosser  bodies ;  the  subtlest  motions  in 
an  elastic  medium  may  penetrate  solid  masses,  as  tlie  waves 
of  light  in  the  aether  go  through  glass.  The  primary,  uni- 
versal, and  subtlest  of  all  forms  of  essence  may  pervade  the 
less  general  and  more  particular  forms,  which  it,  at  the  same 
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time,  envelops  and  contains.  Particular  motions  may  be 
communicated,  or  transferred,  from  one  mass  to  another,  or 
from  one  moving  essence  to  another,  which  may  be  said  thus 
to  have  become  the  vehicle  of  that  motion. 

In  the  telephone  we  seem  to  have  a  demonstration  of  the 
actual  conversion  of  sound-waves  in  air  into  electric  waves 
(or  alternating  impulses)  in  the  aether,  or  in  some  still  more 
subtile  medium.     Clearly,  only  sound-waves  strike  the  dia- 
phragm of  the  instrument,  which  vibrates  like  the  tympanum 
of  the  ear,  and  these  vibrations  impart  corresponding  mo- 
tions of  some  kind  to  the  electric  current  which  is  passing 
along  the  wire.   It  is  most  probably  the  tether  (or  the  electric 
medium),  rather  than  the  molecules  of  the  wire,  that  is  the 
vehicle  of  the  transmitted  wave-motions,  or  impulses ;  though 
the  insulated  wire  has  an  office  to  perform  in  the  whole  op- 
eration.   It  is  mathematically  certain  that  the  phenomena  of 
electricity  are  best  explained  on  the  theory  that  electricity 
is  ^'  a  state  of  stress  in  an  elastic  incompressible  medium," 
which  is  certainly  not  the  air,  though  it  may  be  the  aether, 
or  some  still  more  subtile  form  of  essence.     A  special  stress 
in  a  one  whole  elastic  medium  may  be  regarded  as  a  wave : 
it  may  be  as  large  as  a  general  strain  in  the  whole,  or  almost 
as  infinitely  small  as  the  least  nerve-tremor.    A  finer  tremor 
may  be  easily  carried  along  on  the  bosom  (as  it  were)  of  the 
larger  waves.     Whatever  change  of  polarity,  or  whatever 
ms^etic  effect,  takes  place  in  the  molecules  of  the  wire  in 
consequence  of  the  electric  current  passing,  it  would  p eem 
that  it  can  only  be  this  elastic  medium  that  is  the  vehicle  of 
that  current,  or  of  its  wave-motions,  or  of  the  force  (what- 
ever its  mode)  which  causes  the  molecules  of  the  wire  to 
take  up  a  position  of  positive  and  negative  polarity  towards 
each  other,  like  so  many  magnetic  needles  all  pointing  in 
one  and  the  same  direction.     But  whether  the  transmission 
is  properly  conceivable  as  a  succession  of  waves  in  the  con- 
tinuous medium,  or  as  a  succession  of  electric  impulses  on 
the  molecules  directly,  the  fact  is  evident  that  what  were 
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sound-waves  in  the  air  are  in  fact  now  converted,  or  trans- 
formed, through  the  agency  of  the  receiving  instrument,  into 
electric  waves  in  the  ethereal  medium,  and  that  they  are 
carried  along  the  wire  mounted  upon  the  electric  waves  (or 
upon  the  molecular  vihrations)  of  the  pasning  cuiTcnt,  as 
some  modification  of  their  motions,  to  the  selenium  plate  at 
the  other  end,  hy  means  of  which  they  are  again  transferred 
to  another  vihrating  diaphragm,  which  delivers  them  hack 
to  the  air  as  sound-waves ;  and  these  affect  the  tympanum 
of  the  ear  like  any  other  sound-waves,  whereof  the  ear  is  the 
sole  vehicle :  it  seems  not  to  he  proved,  or  imagined,  that 
waves  in  the  aether  could  set  the  tympanum  of  the  ear  into 
vihration  as  they  do  the  rods  of  the  retina  of  the  eye.  But 
it  might  readily  he  imagined  that  the  vihrations  of  the 
tympanum  of  the  ear  were  transformed  and  transferred, 
through  the  agency  of  the  hammer  and  anvil,  cochlea,  rods 
of  Corti,  and  the  molecular  structure  of  the  auditory  nerve 
and  the  delicate  nerve-cells  of  the  cortex,  to  some  aether  or 
other  medium,  contained  within  the  area  of  those  layers, 
which  might  anew  be  set  into  wave-like  tremors  coextensive 
only  with  that  distinct  portion  of  the  same.  If  such  tremors 
in  the  brain  of  the  speaker  were  ideas,  conceptions,  thoughts, 
and  these  were  imparted  to  the  motor  nerves,  and  thence  to 
the  organs  of  speech,  and  thence  to  the  air  as  soand-waves, 
and  thence  through  the  telephone  back  to  the  air,  and  thence 
through  the  ear  to  the  aether  in  the  brain  of  the  hearer,  he 
might  thus  be  put  in  possession  of  the  ideas  or  thoughts  of 
the  speaker ;  and  the  two  conversers  might  be  supposed  to 
understand  each  other.  This  theory  would  go  upon  the 
crude  assumption  that  ideas  and  ethereal  tremors  are  the 
same  thing.  But  in  fact  no  two  things  could  well  be  more 
diverse  in  nature  and  character ;  and  scientific  investigators 
are  driven  to  declare  that  there  is  no  relation,  no  rational 
congniity  or  comparison,  between  the  two  orders  of  phenom- 
ena. No  mind  less  obtuse  than  that  of  Dr.  J.  Luys,  or 
Greorge  Henry  Lewes,  could  possibly  accept  such  tremors  as 
an  explanation  of  perception  and  thought. 
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Bat  if,  endeavoring  to  conceive  the  thing  in  another  way   | 
altogether,  we  should  begin  by  supposing  that  the  one  whole  / 
(having  its  seat  in  the  cortex)  was  not  a  simple  and  same 
ethereal  medium,  but  was  so  constituted  within  itself  as  to 
be  a  Thinking  Power,  it  might  be  conceivable,  at  least,  that 
it  could  frame  ideas,  conceptions,  thoughts,  within    itself, 
and  employ  all  these  intermediate  instrumentalities  to  trans- 
mit to  the  Thinking  Power  at  the  other  end  of  the  wire  such 
a  series  of  impulses  or  wave-motions  as,  when  delivered  into 
collision  and  impression  upon  the  Thinking  Power  there, 
might  serve  as  a  symbolism,  or  a  veritable  symbolic  language 
of  expression,  to  excite  that  Power  into  intellectual  activity, 
and  enable  it  to  frame  anew  within  its  own  conscious  self  a  \ 
corresponding  series  of  ideas,  conceptions,  thoughts,  which   \ 
should  come  sufficiently  near  to  being  exact  copies  of  the   ! 
originals  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker  to  render  intelligible  in-  / 
tercommunication  both  possible  and  a  fact.     That  the  thing  r 
[s  done  in  some  way,  there  is  no  room  for  doubt :  our  ques-  i 
tion  is  of  the  precise  manner,  cause,  and  law  of  it.  '• 

It  would  seem  to  be  clear,  that  this  essence  cannot  be  a 
simple  and  same  substance,  identical  with  the  aether,  or  with 
the  electric  medium.  Such  a  form  of  substance  as  that  is 
ordinanly  conceived  to  be  can  have  no  thinking  faculty. 
Electricity  is  not  exactly  thought,  though  its  facts  and  phe- 
nomena seem  to  come  under  the  laws  of  thought,  or  at  least 
under  a  science  of  mathematical  reasoning.  The  medium 
which  is  the  vehicle  of  the  states  of  stress,  or  of  the  wave- 
motions,  is  conceived  simply  as  a  continuous  and  same  sub- 
stance :  the  actions,  motions,  changes,  which  take  place  in 
it  are  found  to  be  governed  by  necessities  or  laws,  whereof 
an  intellectual  science  is  possible.  In  a  loom,  made  of  the 
grosser  forms  of  substance,  the  materials  may  be  said  to  be 
the  vehicle  of  those  forces  and  motions  which  result  in  weav- 
ing cloth.  So  far  as  plan,  order,  and  regular  operation  to 
a  given  end  and  purpose  lie  in  its  construction,  the  loom 
may  be  said  to  have  reason  in  it.     The  laws  and  necessities 
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which  constitute  this  rationality  are  separable  in  thought 
from  the  actual  materials,  and  may  be  conceived  ideally  in 
the  mind,  and  known  as  rational  truth.  They  are  intel- 
lectually seen  to  be  just  as  true  and  real  apart  from  the  loom 
^  as  in  it.  Indeed,  they  are  as  true  of  one  machine  as  of  an- 
other. The  materials  are  a  part  of  external  Nature :  the 
rational  construction  which  makes  them  into  a  loom  comes 
from  the  mind  of  the  artisan.  The  rational  construction 
which  enters  into  the  materials  themselves  in  their  natural 
constitution  as  such  comes  from  the  mind  of  Nature.  Con- 
ceiving the  whole  brain-structure  as  if  it  were  a  loom  for 
weaving  thought,  the  order,  plan,  and  complexity  of  the 
mechanism  would  certainly  show  it  to  be  a  more  wonderful 
I  invention  than  a  loom.  There  are  wide  spaces  between  the 
several  parts  of  the  loom :  the  parts  of  the  brain  lie  more 
nearly  in  contact,  and  present  the  appearance  (except  perhaps 
under  the  microscope)  of  a  compact  or  almost  a  continuous 
mass ;  yet  there  are  spaces,  no  doubt,  between  the  nerve- 
cells  and  fibres,  and  between  the  molecules  whereof  they  are 
composed.  Suppose,  now,  that  there  were  no  sether  or  other 
essence  at  all  there,  bat  that  the  spaces  were  an  absolute 
void.  The  plan  and  operation,  and  the  outcome  and  result, 
are  as  logical  in  the  brain  as  in  the  loom,  when  set  in  motion. 
The  laws,  relations,  and  necessities  which  give  to  the  mechan- 
ism its  character  of  ingenuity  and  rationality,  are  as  true 
and  real,  apart  from  the  materials  of  construction,  as  they 
are  in  them  or  with  them.  They  are  as  true  of  one  person 
as  another.  Duly  considered,  they  might  be  found  to  be  in 
themselves  necessarily  and  universally  true.  Suppose  that 
the  complexity  of  structure  were  carried  to  the  utmost  ex- 
treme of  fineness  and  subtility  that  was  ever  exhibited  in 
the  thought  of  any  individual  thinker,  the  rationality  of  it 
would  still  be  as  true  and  real  apart  from  the  supposed 
material  substances  as  in  thera.  Indeed,  the  ^^  materials  " 
(so  called),  at  this  height  of  subtility,  would  be  gone  alto- 
gether, and  nothing  would  remain  but  those  same  intelligible 
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essentities,  necessities,  necessary  relations,  laws,  activities, 
motions,  powers,  and  faculties,  with  that  essential  unity  of 
constitution  into  a  one  continuous  and  composite  Whole, 
which  we  may  properly  call  a  soul ;  and  we  should  simply 
have  a  finite  intellectual  personality,  marked  off  in  and  also 
out  of  the  universal  into  its  own  special  form  and  nature  as 
such,  and  into  a  particular  sphere  of  conscious  intellection 
by  itself.  "  Materials  "  would  be  resolved  into  essentials, 
and  the  whole  material  complexity  would  now  have  become 
one  with  the  whole  intellectual  constitution  ;  aud  this  special 
intelligence  would  be  no  less  real,  actual,  permanent,  and 
persistent,  and  no  less  essential,  than  it  was  before  (when 
conceived  as  a  brain-structure  and  mere  machine),  or  than 
it  was  at  any  lower  stage  of  the  organic  process,  even  down 
to  the  loom ;  for  whether  the  discourse  be  of  a  brain,  a 
globe,  a  loom,  a  star,  or  a  solar  system,  it  is  still  true  that, 
at  bottom,  they  are  all  constructed  in  the  same  way  and  of 
the  same  supersensual  essentialities.  Said  the  Spirit  in 
Goethe's  **  Faust "  :  — 

*^  So  schaff'  ich  am  sausenden  Webstuhl  der  Zeit, 
Und  wirke  der  Gottheit  lebendiges  Kleid." 

[So  work  I  at  the  roaring  Loom  of  Time,       n  •       /  •  ^ 

And  weave  the  garment  of  the  living  GUkj.]  //^t    {'*''w''  ^  it  fh(<' 

—  y  y   t  A  '   ** 

Regarding  the  whole  brain  and  body  as  organized  thus  in    •*/  v-^  ^     - 
a  void,  and  viewing  it  from  the  outside,  it  might  be  contem-    *  ^  /  ^  i    > 
plated  as  capable  of   acting,  moving,  and  being  moved  or 
affected,  as  a  one  whole  mechanism.    If  as  such  it  were  con-  --'*'/''/ 
ceived  as  wholly  severed  from  the  rest  of  the  universe,  one 
might  imagine  it  to  contain  within  itself  an  eternal  Reciproc- 
ity of  action  and  reaction,  as  if  a  spirit-level  had  a  globular 
form,  and  the  drop  were  free  to  move  half  round  and  back 
again,  perpetually  balancing  itself  and  turning  as  it  were 
upon  a  pivot,  or,  rather  and  better,  an  eternally  moving 
Causality,  as  if  the  drop  were  free  to  move  all  round  in  a 
great  circle  continuously  and  infinitely ;  or  as  if  it  were  the 
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whole  universe  itself  in  eternal  movement  within  itself, 
though  as  a  whole  ever  standing  in  the  same  place.  In 
point  of  fact,  neither  hrain  nor  body  is  so  cut  off  and 
severed  into  an  independent  existence  by  itself  alone,  but  is 
in  truth  but  a  particular  part  of  the  universe,  from  which 
it  receives  its  stream  of  organization  and  life  as  continually 
as  it  does  its  food,  drink,  and  breath ;  and  it  dwells,  not  in 
a  void  at  all,  but  in  the  universal  environment  of  things 
in  Nature,  —  air,  aether,  electric  medium,  or  whatever  other 
more  subtile  form  of  essence  there  may  be ;  and  its  whole 
material,  protoplasmic,  cellular,  vascular,  muscular,  nervous 
and  bony  structures,  and  the  molecules  whereof  they  are 
composed,  are  themselves  only  coordinate  and  cooperative 
parts  of  the  whole  environment  of  instrumentalities  and 
actual  being,  in  which  they  subsist,  move,  and  have  their 
being,  subject  to  the  opei*ations  and  impressions  of  all  else 
upon  them.  These  impressions,  or  so  many  of  them  as  the 
thinking  personality  may  have  need  or  faculty  to  perceive, 
may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  be  summed  up  and  repre- 
sented in  the  layers  of  the  cerebral  cortex ;  and  it  is  quite 
intelligible  that  the  whole  pressing  crowd  of  collisions,  op- 
positions, involutions,  convolutions,  interactions,  and  cooper- 
ations of  these  parts  upon  one  another,  should  result  in  a 
complicated  system  of  associations,  counter-weighings,  and 
overbalancings,  until,  at  the  summit  of  all,  that  delicate  stage 
of  unstable  equilibrium  should  be  reached  in  which  the  c<h)* 
scions  personality,  the 

*^  prond  man, 
Drest  in  a  little  brief  authority, 
Most  ignorant  of  what  he  *s  most  assured, 
His  glassy  essence," 

might  easily  mistake  the  overplus  in  any  direction  for  a  de- 
termination of  judgment  and  a  choosing  will,  or  even  for  an 
immaterial  spirit  independent  of  the  body.  No  such  conclu- 
sion, however,  need  follow ;  for  over  and  above  (or  rather 
underneath  and  within)  the  whole  complex  of  organization, 
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down  to  the  last  molecale  or  mediam,  there  streams  in  also, 
from  the  same  original  soarce,  that  continuous  flow  of  essen- 
tial life  which  gives  the  unity  of  wholeness  to  the  thinking 
power,  in  which  the  whole  intricate  complel  of  physical 
motions  and  processes  (that  come  into  collision  with  it)  is 
taken  up  through  perception  into  the  synthetic  unity  of  Ap- 
perception in  the  special  knowing  subject,  which  thereby 
becomes  sensible  to  the  external  impressions,  and  capable  of 
clearly  distinguishing  the  me  from  the  not-mej  and  of  contem- 
plating the  organic  processes  and  the  collisions  as  something 
different  from  its  conscious  self,  and  impressing  the  me  as 
something  foreign  to  itself,  but  still  possessing  a  power  of 
maintaining  in  some  degree  a  state  of  equilibrium  and  har- 
mony among  all,  and  of  giving  direction  to  the  movement  of 
the  unstable  whole,  —  intending  it  to  one  object  rather  than 
another,  and  so  exercising  a  certain  power  of  election  or 
choice,  within  a  certain  limited  range  of  free  agency  as  Will, 
and  with  a  conscious  purpose  to  a  definite  end  and  aini ; 
whereby  the  special  thinker  becomes  himself,  in  his  own 
limited  sphere,  an  intelligent  and  moral  actor,  and  an  artistic 
creator.  But,  plainly,  thiswhole  compound  organization  of 
body  and  soul  must  be  subject  to  the  universal  machinery  of 
almost  infinitely  complex  instrumentalities,  which  culminate 
in  animals  and  men  as  so  many  particular  and  relatively 
insignificant  exhibitions  of  the  universally  creative  power, 
upon  which  they  are  all  alike,  first  and  last,  absolutely  de- 
pendent for  their  existence  and  their  continuation. 

§  3.   Conception  —  Im  a.gination  —  Language — 

Poetry. 

In  ordinary  use,  Conception  is  a  term  of  varied  and  quite 
indefinite  acceptation.  Properly  (and  speaking  of  the  finite 
mind  only),  there  may  be  said  to  be  conceptions  of  the  im- 
agination, conceptions  of  the  understanding,  conceptions  of 
the  reason ;  and,  lastly,  that  partial  Concept  or  quasi  one 
and  whole  thinking  essence  and  power  that  we  ourselves  are, 
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may  be  called  a  Conception  of  the  universal  Concept.  For 
in  reference  to  the  Mind  of  Nature,  or  the  absolute  one  and 
whole  Intelligence,  there  are  conceptions  of  the  absolute 
Thought  wliich  are  in  themselves  realities,  and  also,  in  their 
external  presentation  to  our  apprehension,  are  things  for  us, 
and  may  be  objects  of  our  conceptions ;  and  there  is  also  the 
absolute  Concept  (Notion  or  Idea)  of  the  All  of  Being  and 
Reality  as  it  is  in  itself.  For  any  clear  comprehension  of 
tbese  abstrusest  of  all  distinctions,  the  differences  of  the 
finite  from  the  universal  mind,  as  well  as  their  identities  in 
so  far  as  identical,  always  involved  in  any  discussion  of  the 
subject,  but  often  lost  sight  of  or  ignored,  must  be  ever 
and  distinctly  held  in  view. 

We  are  now  to  consider  the  matter  more  especially  in 
reference  to  the  finite  mind.  We  have  seen  that  there  must 
necessarily  be  in  us  an  indwelling  reason  and  a  special 
thinking  essence  and  power,  anterior  to  any  possible  Per- 
ception :  it  must  necessarily  preexist  as  the  necessary  ground 
and  possibility  of  all  sense-perception  whatever.  The  first 
external  exhibition  of  this  inner  reason  in  perception  may 
be,  for  the  finite  perceiver,  scarcely  more  than  an  uncertain 
glimmer  of  the  consciousness  of  a  distinction  of  the  me  and 
the  not'TTie,  Until  this  stage  is  reached,  there  can  be  no 
special  consciousness,  but  only  the  universal  consciousness. 
Together  with  this  special  consciousness,  whenever  and 
wherever  it  does  in  fact  appear,  however  feebly,  there  be- 
gins a.lso  and  of  a  like  necessity  a  certain  dim  and  weak 
faculty  of  knowing  and  conceiving,  that  is,  of  framing  in  the 
reason  ideal  representations,  images,  or  ideas,  that  is,  con- 
ceptions, however  fanciful  or  illusory,  inadequate  or  incor- 
rect, of  the  external  objects  and  phenomena  that  are  actually 
presented  in  sensation ;  and  these  objects  are  intuitively  pre- 
sumed, or  vaguely  (but  still  rationally)  inferred,  to  be  some- 
thing really  existent  and  external  to  the  perceiving  and 
knowing  self.  They  are  intuitively  (but  still  logically)  rec- 
ognized as  the  actual  cause,  or  real  occasion,  of  the  sensa- 
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tions,  upon  which  sense-perceptions  immediately  arise  in  the 
perceiving  soul.  At  first,  no  doubt,  these  perceptions,  or  the 
conceptions  formed  thereupon,  will  have  but  little  corre- 
spondence with  the  objects  themselves  as  actually  presented 
to  the  senses,  and  still  less  conformity  with  the  real  thing  as 
it  is  in  itself.  There  will  be  only  some  vague  and  indistinct 
perception  of  a  something  perceived.  In  the  practical  busi- 
ness of  acquiring  more  perfect  knowledge  of  these  external 
things,  one  sense  is  brought  to  the  aid  of  another  until  all 
come  into  use,  and  they  are  employed  until  their  capabilities 
are  exhausted ;  and,  at  length,  the  whole  instrumental  ma- 
chinery and  marvellous  invention  of  experimental  science, 
coming  in  aid  of  the  naked  senses,  are  brought  to  bear  upon  • 
the  endeavor  to  gain  more  definite  and  exact  information, 
more  certain  knowledge  and  truer  conceptions,  of  the  real  ; 
forms,  essences,  and  natures  of  these  external  things.  The  I 
perceiving  and  knowing  reason  thus  slowly  and  gradually  ) 
learns  to  distinguish  the  distances,  shapes,  colors,  sounds, 
smells,  tastes,  and  all  other  accidents,  qualities,  quantities, 
and  properties  of  bodies,  and  even  to  resolve  them  into  their 
ultimate  molecules  or  atoms,  or  into  aether,  or  into  essence, 
or  even  into  the  absolute  thought  whence  they  came.  The 
image-forming  imagination  learns  to  frame  ideal  represen- 
tations to  itself  of  all  these  things:  these  images  are  al- 
ways more  or  less  visionary,  perhaps,  but,  in  the  progress 
of  knowledge,  they  are  ever  approximating  more  and  more 
nearly  to  the  real  truth  as  it  actually  is  in  Nature  itself. 

This  external  investigation  of  Nature  must  have  begun 
with  the  first  glimmer  of  sense-perception  on  the  earth  and 
near  the  very  base  of  the  animal  kingdom,  and  it  will  doubt- 
less be  continued  until  observation  and  experience  shall 
have  been  extended  over  the  whole  sensible  field  of  external 
knowledge.  Tlie  reflective  reason  (when  it  appears)  is  con- 
tinually learning  to  modify  and  correct  the  first  exaggera- 
tions, visionary  misconceptions,  errors,  mistakes,  and  whim- 
sical illusions  of  the  imagination,  and  endeavors  to  bring  the 
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mental  conceptions  into  more  definite,  rational,  and  true  con- 
formity with  the  actual  realities.  The  practical  Under^ 
standing  has  for  its  more  immediate  object  the  forming  of 
truer  conceptions  of  natural  bodies  or  things ;  of  the  neces- 
sities, necessary  relations,  laws,  conditions,  and  facts  of  phys- 
ical Nature ;  of  the  compositions,  natures,  properties,  affini- 
ties, actions,  operations,  and  uses  of  particular  substances, 
and  of  such  other  substances  or  bodies  as  science  can  add  to 
Nature,  and  no  less  of  the  practical  affairs  and  business  of 
mankind ;  of  social,  civil,  and  religious  institutions ;  of  com- 
mon utilities,  moralities,  arts,  sciences,  theories,  skill,  and 
wisdom  in  the  conduct  of  life  in  respect  of  individual,  social, 
moral,  and  civil  good ;  in  short,  the  acquiring  of  the  truest 
knowledge  and  the  best  conceptions  of  all  the  relations  of 
the  special  subject  to  the  material  and  natural  environment, 
whereby  the  clearest  recognition  of  the  bearing  of  the  world 
of  Nature  upon  the  life,  health,  prosperity,  and  general  well- 
being  of  man  here  upon  the  earth  may  be  gained.  And  this, 
or  the  like  of  it,  is  properly  the  business  of  the  Understand- 
ing. It  comes  first  and  foremost  in  the  order  of  nature, 
necessity,  and  experience,  and  it  embraces  the  more  imme- 
diately important  concerns  of  human  life.  '^  In  business,*' 
says  War  Minister  Goethe,  "  I  have  no  imagination  at  all ; 
don't  want  to  make  out  that  anything  is  which  is  not ;  do 
want  exact  knowledge  and  order."  And  there  is  no  need 
to  wonder  that  the  mass  of  mankind  are,  and  must  be^ 
chiefly  occupied  with  business  affairs,  nor  much  more  that 
the  Understanding  should  generally  be  taken  to  be  the  limit 
of  the  power  of  knowing  and  the  measure  of  all  knowledge 
worth  knowing. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  and  will  remain  true  that  there  are  also 
conceptions  of  the  inward  Reason  which  are  distinguishable 
from  those  of  the  practical  Understanding  in  that  they  are 
exclusively  grounded  on  those  internal  necessities,  principles, 
necessary  relations,  laws,  and  truths  which  may  be  said  to 
be  constitutive  of  the  indwelling  active  reason  itself.     These 
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eonceptions  are  the  work  and  prodact  of  this  inner  reason : 
those  of  the  Understanding  are  the  result  of  sense-perception 
and  reflection,  and  of  the  exercise  of  the  reasoning  faculty 
thereupon.  After  all,  the  difference  between  them  consists 
rather  in  the  mode  of  exercise,  or  in  the  use  and  application, 
than  in  those  fundamental  necessities  or  principles  of  reason 
on  which  both  operations  are  grounded  and  most  proceed, 
if  there  be  any  rational  thought  at  all. 

The  content  of  these  conceptions  of  the  internal  reason  is 
purely  essential,  rational,  and  ideal.  Thej^^aye  no  need  of 
a  material  content  derived  from  sense-perception.  The  con- 
ceptions  of  the  Understanding  may  be  said,  in  a  certain  way, 
to  derive  their  own  special  content  from  the  foreign  material 
of  sense-perception,  and  they  are  generally  assumed  to  be 
grounded  on  sensation.  The  conception  of  the  C!oncept, 
whether  of  the  partial  Concept  as  it  is  in  us,  or  of  the  abso- 
lute Concept  of  the  one  and  all  of  reality  as  it  is  in  itself,  is 
likewise  a  free  conception  of  our  reason.  If  it  were,  or  could 
be,  correct  and  complete,  it  would  be  a  true  copy  of  the 
original.  The  Concept  is  the  parent  of  ccmceptions :  these 
are  the  creations  of  the  conceiving  reason.  The  conceptions 
of  the  Concept  as  the  active  reason  itself,  partial  or  absolute, 
necessarily  derive  their  real  content  from  the  necessary  con- 
stitution of  the  Concept  itself.  They  are  in  truth  the  real 
objectifications  of  the  Concept,  Notion,  or  Idea,  in  its  process 
of  self-evolution.  The  conceptions  of  the  absolute  Concept 
are  vs^uely  taken  by  the  finite  Understanding  for  natural 
objects  or  material  things :  those  of  the  partial  Concept  may 
be  considered  as  its  thoughts,  its  creations.  Neither  needs  | 
any  other  material  for  its  conceptions  than  those  real  essen-  -^^ 
titles,  necessities,  and  necessary  relations  whereof  it  is  itself  • 
constituted,  and  which  are  the  ground  of  its  existence  as ' 
such,    y 

The  ideal  representations  of  the  Imagination,  however 
fanciful  or  illusory  they  may  be  when  considered  as  intended 
for  copies,  images,  or  true  pictures  of  the  natural  objects 
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perceived,  are  nevertheless  practical  conceptions  of  the  active 
indwelling  Reason ;  and  those  conceptions,  however  vision- 
ary they  may  he  in  reference  to  the  actually  existing  reali- 
ties, always  have  some  gi*oand  in  the  sense-perceptions  of 
the  real  things :  they  are  never  whoUy  illusory.  Considered 
in  themselves  alone,  they  are  always  logically  true,  and  can 
never  he  otherwise  than  rational ;  for  they  are  formed,  and 
can  only  he  formed,  in  accordance  with  and  hy  virtue  of 
those  necessary  grounds,  categories,  or  principles  and  laws 
of  reason  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  Concept  itself 
and  of  all  its  thought,  and  otherwise  than  by  which  no 
perception,  no  representation,  no  idea,  no  conception,  were 
at  aU  possible  or  conceivable.  Spinoza  was  right  when  he 
said  that  our  imaginations  are  always  true  in  themselves, 
however  wide  they  may  be  from  any  true  representations 
of  the  external  realities  as  they  are  in  themselves.  ^^  The 
highest  exercise  of  the  imagination,"  said  the  poet  Long- 
fellow, '^  is  not  to  devise  what  has  no  existence,  but  rather 
to  perceive  what  really  exists,  though  unseen  by  the  outward 
eye,  —  not  creation,  but  insight"  In  reference  to  any  true 
and  exact  knowledge  of  the  external  world  of  things,  the 
errors  and  illusions  of  the  imagination  have  to  be  reformed 
and  corrected  by  more  exact  observation  and  experience, 
and  by  reflection.  This  work  is  actually  done,  at  first  and 
mainly,  by  the  use  of  the  Understanding  in  common  obser- 
vation in  the  practical  affairs  of  life,  and  then  perfected, 
secondly,  by  the  aid  of  instruments  and  all  the  means  of 
experimental  science.  But  even  this  is  not  enough ;  for  the 
conceptions  of  the  Understanding,  merely  as  such,  may  be, 
and  indeed  generally  are,  in  like  manner  as  those  of  the 
imagination,  incorrect,  inadequate,  and  in  some  large  meas- 
ure illusory,  in  reference  to  any  true  and  exact  knowledge, 
or  right  conception,  of  the  universe,  or  of  the  real  tilings 
and  phenomena  in  it ;  and  they  also  have  to  be  reformed 
and  corrected  by  the  deeper  insight  of  the  inward  Reason. 
The  range  of  this  rational  power  of  conceiving  is  not  only 
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vast  and  various,  but  is  without  limit  other  than  the  contin- 
ued existence -of  the  power  itself ;  and,  in  exercise,  it  may 
expand  over  the  entire  field  of  the  Understanding,  of  the 
Imagination,  and  of  the  Reason.  It  may  compass  a  whole 
science  of  Nature.  It  is  in  itself  (or  in  its  highest  reacheo 
may  become)  capable  of  comprehending  a  complete  theory 
of  the  universe.  It  is,  at  least,  capable  of  conceiving  of  the 
absolute  Concept,  or  logical  Notion  of  all  Reality,  in  the 
theoretical  necessities,  essentities,  relations,  and  necessary 
laws  of  its  own  internal  constitution  as  the  absolute  and 
universal  Intelligence. 

In  the  first  creatures  that  could  properly  be  called  men 
(and  they  never  existed  otherwise  than  in  the  plural. 
Homines  sapientes),  this  power  of  conception  was  doubtless 
very  limited,  weak,  and  visionary,  but  they  had  some  ra- 
tional understanding,  and  acquired  some  practical  wisdom. 
It  is  certain  that  they  formed  conceptions  of  useful  instru- 
ments, and  transferred  these  conceptions  with  considerable 
skill  to  flint  and  stone.  They  may  be  said  to  have  been 
the  primitive  sculptors.  The  conceptions  of  savages  are  ex- 
ceedingly crude,  simple,  and  visionary:  those  of  civilized 
peoples  are  only  somewhat  better.  For  theoretical  con- 
ceptions of  the  universe,  whether  we  go  back  to  the  rudest 
fetich-worshippers,  to  the  Hindu  Dyaus  and  Indra,  the 
Egyptian  Osiris,  the  Greek  Zeus,  the  Latin  Jupiter,  the 
Hebrew  Jehovah,  or  the  Norse  Odin,  or  consider  those  of 
more  modern  times,  we  may  find  them  crude  and  illusory 
enough.  They  were  nevertheless  conceptions  of  the  imag- 
inative, image-forming  reason,  and  they  had  some  basis  in 
fact  and  reality,  however  greatly  they  each  and  all  needed 
to  be  modified,  reformed,  and  corrected,  if  they  were  ever 
to  be  brought  into  conformity  with  the  truth  of  things,  with 
the  laws  and  facts  of  Nature,  or  with  the  laws  and  reason 
of  the  universal  Intelligence. 

Imagination  is  an  exercise  of  the  thinking  power,  and  is 
an  act  of  the  creative  reason  ;  for  man,  too,  is  a  creator,  an 
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inreutor,  a  maker,  a  poet.  He  can  live,  in  some  measare, 
in  a  world  of  his  own  ideal  creation.  He  can,  in  Bome  de- 
gree, mould  Nature  into  conformity  with  his  own  concep- 
tions and  will.  He  is  said  to  command  Nature  hy  obeying 
her.  He  can  transform  minerals,  and  produce  new  sab- 
stances  ;  he  can  train  plants  into  new  varieties,  and  animals 
into  new  shapes  or  species ;  hut  his  manipulating  art,  how- 
ever extensive  and  wonderful,  has  its  necessary  limits :  — 

"This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  Nature,  —  change  it  rather ;  hut 
The  art  itself  is  Nature." 

He  can  invent  new  arts  and  instruments,  new  industries, 
institutions,  literatures,  sciences,  philosophies,  civilizations, 
and  religions  :  there  is  scarcely  anything  he  cannot  do  that 
comes  within  the  range  of  his  rational  capacity  for  knowing, 
conceiving,  and  doing,  and  of  his  physical  strength.  He 
can  conceive  a  philosophy  of  the  universe.  He  can  tran- 
scend the  limitations  of  Fate,  and  soar  to  the  height  of  that 
Providence  which  is  both  Providence  and  Fate  in  all  that 
is.  These  things  involve  and  concern  the  operation  and 
effect  of  the  whole  thinking  power  and  faculty  of  man  upon 
the  world  of  things  external  to  himself;  but  there  soon 
comes  a  limit  to  this  external  operation.  Within  himself 
there  is  no  end  to  the  conceptions  of  the  imagination. 
"  Poesy,"  said  Bacon,  "  accommodates  the  shows  of  things 
to  the  desires  of  the  mind."  It  may  be  true  enough  that 
the  ideal  creations  of  the  poet  are  logically  correct  in  them- 
selves; hut  whether  or  not  they  truly  represent,  copy,  ex- 
press, or  symbolize,  any  fact  or  reality  beyond  his  own 
invention,  is  another  question.  When  put  forth  as  a  state- 
ment of  the  truth  and  reality  of  things  external  to  himself, 
they  may  be,  and  usually  are,  if  not  utterly  groundless,  yet 
for  the  most  part  untrue  and  merely  visionary.  They  may 
be  none  the  less  unreal  that  they  are  agreeable  to  the  feel- 
ings or  the  fancy.  If  they  are  real  to  his  own  imagination 
or  to  his  own  emotional  sensibilities,  it  may  be  all  the  same 
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to  bint,  for  the  time  being,  as  if  tbej  were  absolately  true 
and  reaL     All  this  concerns  the  inner  sphere  and  scope  of 
the  imagining  power  itself.     It  is  another  matter  when  the 
^question  is  of  the  ani verse  in  which  this  power  lives  and  has 
its  being,  or  of  the  external  world  of  Nature,  whereof  his 
own  inward  self  forms  bat  an  insignificant  part  only.   What 
the  imagination  can  do,  within  the  limits  of  the  self-moving 
personality,  may  be  by  far  the  most  important  matter  for 
'  each  person  ;  but  here  our  question  is,  rather,  what  the  im- 
agination is,  how  it  is  constituted,  and  what  its  scope.     It 
is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  distinct  mental  faculty :  it  is 
really  only  that  same  power  or  function  of  the  active  inward 
reascm  which  renders  sense-perception  possible  and  actual 
on  the  lowest  as  on  the  highest  plane  of  organization,  and 
which  is  simply  the  faculty  of  framing  ideas  or  conceptions 
within  the  thinking  self.     From  the  obscurest  sense-percep- 
tions to  the  loftiest  conceptions,  there  is  only  the  difference 
of  degree,  not  of  kind  or  nature.     The  first-formed  images 
(at  whatever  stage  of  the  entire  evolution  the  faculty  first 
appeared)  must  have  been  exceedingly  simple  and  vague. 
The  progress  towards  more  distinct  and  correct  conceptions 
of  external  things  must  have  been  difficult  and  slow:  it  has 
extended  through  long  leons  of  observation  and  experience. 
It  is  only  by  the  light  of  modern  sciences  that  any  adequate 
notion  of  the  actual  process  can  be  realized.     Prehistoric 
remains  may  display  some  traces  of  the  earlier  stages  of  it. 
We  may  trace  it  through  all  the  races  of  mankind,  living  or 
extinct.    Archaeological  and  anthropological  researches  may 
give  some  idea  of  the  vast  accumulation  of  this  kind  of 
knowledge  from  sensation  and  experience,  by  the  use  of  the 
naked  senses  and  by  a  merely  intuitive  exercise  of  the  rea- 
son, before  anything  like  scientific  observation  or  any  exact 
philosophical  thinking  began.    It  is  not  readily  appreciated, 
but  it  is  the  real  truth,  and  is  wonderful  enough  at  that. 
At  the  same  time,  the  errors,  mistakes,  misconceptions,  and 
illusions  are  not  less  amazing,  are  sometimes  shocking,  hor- 
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rible,  detestable,  and,  until  we  learn  to  recognize  the  real 
conditions  of  the  mental  no  less  than  of  the  physical  evola- 
tion,  are  next  to  incredible.  We  are  apt  to  imagine  that  the 
peoples  of  antiquity  had  made  some  considerable  progress  in* 
knowledge  and  civilization ;  but  the  increase  of  knowledge 
in  this  kind  (that  is,  in  truer  conceptions  of  external  things 
by  means  of  experimental  research),  during  the  three  hun- 
dred years  in  which  something  like  exact  science  has  had  an 
existence  (if  we  regard  only  correct  conceptions  and  real' 
knowledge),  embracing  as  it  does  nearly  the  whole  content 
and  product  of  the  modern  sciences,  many  of  which  have 
first  received  a  name  within  the  last  half  century,  is  quite 
overwhelming  to  the  philosopher,  is  scarcely  comprehensible 
to  the  general  mass  of  mankind,  and  surpasses  the  capacity 
of  any  one  student  to  master  it  all  in  his  lifetime,  otherwise 
than  in  some  general,  vague,  and  inexact  manner. 

When  a  certain  class  of  rhapsodists  has  gathered  up  the 
popular  tales,  the  mythical  traditions,  the  patriarchal  histo- 
ries and  genealogies,  the  adventures,  exploits,  battles,  and 
manifold  experiences  of  the  Hellenic  peoples,  and  rehearsed 
them  over  Greece  to  the  music  of  the  harp  for  some  centu- 
ries, and  until  a  king  Pisistratus  deems  it  wise  to  have  them 
digested  into  an  authentic  Collection  COfxr^pos;)  ^  or  Bible 
of  the  Greek  religion,  as  King  David  made  a  collection  of 
the  Hebrew  Psalms,^  we  have  an  epic  poem,  a  work  of  the 
imagination,  which  endeavors  to  embody  and  image  forth 
the  conceptions  of  the  age  concerning  the  matters,  persons, 
and  events  therein  described  and  sung;  and  it  may  be  ex- 
pected to  furnish  a  striking  picture  of  things  as  then  con- 
ceived, known,  or  believed.  The  story  will  delight  the  im- 
aginations, and  move  the  feelings,  of  the  later  generations, 

^  See  The  Origin  of  the  Homeric  Poems :  a  Lectnre  by  Dr.  Hermaim 
Bonitz,  trans,  by  Lewis  B.  Packard,  New  York,  1880 ;  Les  Probletnes 
de  VHistoire,  par  Paul  MougeoUe,  Paris,  1886,  p.  160. 

^  Origin  and  Groioth  of  the  Psalms^  by  Thos.  C.  Murray,  Prof,  in 
Johns  Hopkins  Univ.,  New  York,  1880. 
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who  accept  and  admire  it  as  a  tale  of  Troy  divioe,  or  of 
the  mythical  wanderings  of  the  mythical  Ulysses,  song  by  a 
mythical  Homer,  even  when  they  come  to  know  that  it 
never  was,  nor  was  ever  intended  to  be,  a  literally  true  and 
exact  record  of  facts  in  Nature,  in  history,  or  even  in  the 
popular  beliefs,  but  was,  for  the  most  part,  a  mere  invention 
of  the  poetical  imagination.  Yet  these  poems  had,  doubt- 
less, some  foundation  in  actual  facts  and  in  the  experience 
of  the  age.  They  may  be  said  to  exhibit  such  conformity 
to  human  nature,  to  the  laws  and  phenomena  of  physical 
nature,  and  to  the  laws  of  thought,  as  may  render  them 
agreeable  to  the  imagination  of  all  ages  and  peoples.  They 
are  instructive  and  entertaining  records  of  the  imaginative 
genius  of  those  old  Homeric  times ;  and  Homer  will  be  a 
famous  book  in  literature,  and  all  the  same  though  (as  we 
now  know)  no  such  man  as  Homer  ever  in  fact  lived  ;  ^  and 
in  some  like  manner  even  ^*Mr.  WiUiam  Shake-speare " 
(Fuller's  *'  Hastv^ihrans,  martial  in  the  warlike  sound  of 
his  surname '')  is  nearly  as  mythical  a  personage  as  Pallas 
Athene,  who  sprang  from  the  head  of  Zeus,  full  armed  with 
a  spear,  or  the  Indian  Durga,  so  named  from  vibrating  a 

spear,^  or  as  seeming 

*'  to  shake  a  lance 
As  brandish' t  at  the  eyes  of  ignorance." 

History  belongs  to  a  more  reflective  stage  of  the  intellect- 
ual development,  and  it  may  lay  some  claim  to  being  a  more 
correct  statement  of  facts,  events,  persons,  and  things,  as 
they  actually  were ;  but  still  it  will  contain  only  the  con- 

1  '^  Take  thou  no  scorn 
Of  fiction  bom, 
Fair  fiction's  muse  to  woo; 
Old  Homer's  theme 
Was  but  a  dream, 
Himself  a  fiction,  too.' ' 

Scott's  Minstrelsy,  p.  36. 
2  Science  of  General  History,  by  Dr.  Zerffi,  London,  1887  :  the  San- 
scrit Durga,  like  Pallas  from  v6lKKo»,  v&KXtiv,  means  to  brandish,  to 
vibrate,  to  shake. 
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ceptions  of  the  writers  aboat  those  things,  whether  they  were 
eye-witnesses,  or  only  used  sach  fragmentary  and  incomplete 
records  as  were  attainable,  or  simply  followed  the  concep- 
tions of  older  writers.  The  historical  narrative  may  more 
nearly  approximate  to  the  actual  truth  of  events  than  the 
poetical  tale,  but  it  must  still  have  much  of  the  same  imag- 
inative character,  as  is  evident  whenever  the  best  histories 
are  squared  with  the  actual  course  of  things  as  they  really 
were  in  time,  place,  and  circumstance.  History  has  more 
of  the  character  of  the  Understanding;  Poetry  belongs 
rather  to  the  Imagination.  History,  at  best,  can  be  scarcely 
mpre  than  a  prose-poem,  though  oftener  didactically  dry 
than  poetically  fine  on  the  given  topic,  valuable  as  may  be 
the  facts  which  are  accurately  known  or  learned,  truly  con- 
ceived, and  correctly  stated. 

Poetry,  history,  books  and  writings,  are  only  modes  of 
delivery.  Language  itself  is  but  a  medium  of  communica- 
tion and  a  symbolism  of  thought,  whereby  the  conceptions 
of  one  person  may  be  communicated  to  another,  or  rather 
whereby  the  same  or  similar  conceptions  may  be  awakened 
in  his  reason ;  and  it  is  very  far  from  being  a  perfect  means 
or  medium.  It  is  another  matter  when  the  question  is  of 
knowledge  itself.  Knowing  is  conceiving:  knowledge  is 
made  up  of  conceptions.  There  is  no  knowledge  without 
conception.  There  is  no  perception  without  knowing.  But 
knowing  and  conceiving  are  possible  without  sense-percep- 
tion. It  is  not  really  true  that  the  materials  of  concep- 
tions are  all  derived  from  sensation;  nor  are  all  concep- 
tions grounded  solely  upon  sense-perceptions.  There  can  be 
thought  without  organs  of  sense :  no  one  will  imagine  that 
organs  of  sense  are  necessary  to  the  thought  of  the  absolute 
and  universal  Intelligence.  For  the  finite  intelligence,  we 
know  that  it  can  use  one  sense  in  place  of  another.  Laura 
Bndgman  could  think  very  well,  though  having  scarcely 
more  than  one  sense.  What  should  hinder  her  from  know- 
ing and  thinking  without  that  one  ?     There  may  be  thought 
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without  words,  though  it  may  be  true  that,  withoat  speech 
or  langu^e,  the  intercommunications  of  men  might  have 
been  nearly  as  limited  as  those  of  brutes.  Nature  itself, 
though  the  veritable  word  and  deed,  is  for  us  only  the  Ian- 
gnage  or  symbol  of  the  absolute  thought,  ^uman  speech  is 
but  the  symbol  of  the  finite  thought.  It  may  be  true  enough 
that  if  mankind  had  never  had  any  senses,  there  would  have 
been  no  knowledge  of  the  external  aspects  of  Nature,  nor 
of  the  appearances,  properties,  qualities,  and  operations  of 
natural  bodies,  nor  even  of  the  existence  of  an  external 
world.  It  is  at  least  metaphysically  possible  that  a  finite 
soul  may  exist  without  a  physical  body  such  as  we  know  by 
experience ;  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  any  such 
metaphysical  entity  must,  or  ever  did,  actually  exist  on  the 
earth,  or  in  any  part  of  the  universe,  without  a  body  and  or- 
gans of  sense  of  some  kind.  It  may  be  said  to  be  theoretically 
certain,  however,  that  if  such  souls  and  bodies  did  or  could 
exist  anywhere  else,  there  must  necessarily  be  there  a  like 
order  of  differences  and  degrees  of  things  as  here,  if  it  were 
to  be  a  better  state  of  existence,  or  even  as  good  a  one  as 
that  which  we  have  here  upon  the  earth.  The  actual  exist- 
ence of  such  a  bodiless  entity,  whether  as  a  disembodied 
soul,  or  as  one  that  never  had  a  body,  must,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  thing,  be  for  us,  the  finite  minds  that  we  are, 
a  question  of  external  fact  and  observation,  of  demonstration 
by  external  evidence  and  inference  from  facts  observed  and 
proved;  for  the  special  soul  can,  by  no  possibility,  have 
direct  and  immediate  knowledge  of  the  intentions  and  future 
contingent  doings  of  any  other  soul  than  itself,  and  so,  there- 
fore, none  of  any  such  necessarily  contingent  fact.  It  may 
intellectually  see  and  know  the  theoretical  possibility  of  it, 
but  not  the  actual  fact.  It  can  have  direct  and  immediate 
knowledge  only  of  itself,  of  its  own  conceptions,  its  own 
thought,  its  own  creations.  The  universal  mind  may,  and 
indeed  of  a  logical  necessity  must,  have  such  immediate 
knowledge  of  its  own  creations,  for  they  are  its  conceptions, 
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and  conceiving  and  knowing  are  all  one  for  it :  otherwise 
sach  creations  could  never  in  fact  exist.  No  more  can  crea- 
tion, conceptions,  nor  even  perceptions,  exist  in  the  finite 
mind,  without  its  having  direct  and  immediate  knowledge 
thereof.  What  Parmenides  said  of  the  absolute  Mind,  that, 
for  it.  Being  and  Elnowing  are  one  and  the  same,  may  thus 
be  true  enough  for  the  finite  soul  as  well. 

§  4.  Conception  defined  —  Memory  —  IjNDERSTANDiNa 

—  Illusions  of  Sense. 

What,  then,  is  Conception  ?  To  conceive  is  simply  to  form 
an  idea,  an  image,  a  thought,  a  conception  in  the  mind 
thinking  it.  It  may  be  defined  as  the  movement  of  the 
logically  constituted  whole  essentity  (which  we  may  call  the 
Concept  or  Notion)  into  the  specialized  essence  and  form  of 
the  particular  conception :  whereof  one  phase  or  aspect  is 
that  of  the  self-movement  of  the  one  Whole  into  that  spe- 
cialization of  itself;  another  aspect  is  that  of  the  reason, 
i.  e.  of  those  necessities,  categories,  and  relations  which  con- 
stitute the  logical  Notion  to  be  reason  itself,  and  under 
which,  or  only  in  accordance  with  which,  the  movement 
must  necessarily  take  place,  if  there  be  any  movement  at 
all ;  another  is  that  of  the  conscious  knowing,  which  Yieces- 
sarily  arises  out  of  that  movement  in  reason  (for  knowing  is 
nothing  else  but  that),  and  goes  along  with  it;  and  another 
still  is  the  end  and  aim  to  which  the  movement  tends,  and 
must  tend,  if  there  be  special  movement  at  all,  until  ter- 
minated in  the  completion  (erUelecheia)  of  the  conception ; 
and  this  movement  of  the  one  Whole  into  that  specially 
limited  and  determined  form  of  itself  is  what  we  call  Con- 
ceiving, and  the  determined  speciality,  idea,  or  thing,  thus 
constituted  and  established  for  the  time  being,  is  what  we 
call  a  conception.  It  may  be  said  that  the  one  whole  Es- 
sence (as  the  Notion)  thus  throws  its  own  essence  into  that 
form  in  Time  and  Space ;  for  these  are  in  themselves  merely 
laws  of  thought,  or  those  determined  limitations  which  the 
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knowing  essence  and  power,  moving  in  freedom  and  under 
all  the  necessities  of  its  actaal  constitution,  imposes  upon 
its  own  action  in  thus  giving  form  and  relative  position  to 
the  special  conception  or  thing ;  and  all  this  is  equally  true 
whether  we  speak  of  the  finite  or  of  the  universal  Suhjec- 
Idvity.  Thus  the  special  and  particular  things  are  hounded 
out  of  Eternity  and  Immensity  into  times,  spaces,  and  places 
in  the  constitution  of  conceptions,  ideal  objects,  or  real 
things,  which  are  thus  brought  into  existence  where  they 
did  not  exist  before  as  such ;  and  they  are  held  in  contem- 
plation as  such  within  the  conscious  determination  and 
grasp  of  the  whole  thinking  subject  and  power  as  particu- 
lars in  the  Whole,  under  the  category  of  universality,  spe- 
ciality, and  particularity  in  one.  It  is  the  distinction  of  the 
particular  or  special  in  the  whole,  which  always  remains 
otherwise  the  same  whole  that  it  was  before  ;  and  the  whole 
thinking  subject  may  distinguish  and  contain  within  itself 
as  many  such  particulars,  such  thoughts  or  things,  as  it  can 
or  will  create,  under  all  the  necessities  of  its  nature  and 
being,  and  within  the  limitations  of  its  own  actual  constitu- 
tion and  power.  The  conceptions  of  the  universal  mind  are 
the  real  things^  of  Nature  for  us :  the  conceptions  of  our 
minds  are  real  things  for  our  imagination  while  they  con- 
tinue. They  may  have  little  or  no  correspondence  with  the 
real  things  outside  of  us,  and  they  are  temporary  and  evanes- 
cent. Things  in  Nature  are  as  permanent  and  enduring  as 
they  actually  are,  and  no  more  so,  being  nevertheless  in  a 
more  or  less  continual  state  of  change ;  for  they,  too,  are  but 
temporary  and  evanescent  forms  and  modes  of  essential  ex- 
istence. In  either  case,  as  long  as  they  are  so  conceived  and 
held  in  remembrance,  they  exist  there  in  the  mind  of  the 
creator  of  them :  if  the  intention  be  withdrawn  their  essence 
is  withdrawn^  and  tfafey  vanish  into  oblivion.  Conceptions 
once  allowed  to  vanish  may  be  recalled,  recreated,  and  re- 
stored to  memory.  Recollection  in  us  is  the  faculty  of 
recalling  or  recreating  conceptions,  ideas^  thoughts,  things, 
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which  have  been  allowed  for  the  time  being  to  Tanisn  and 
be  forgotten.  Memoiy  (or,  more  properly,  Remembrance) 
is  the  mere  fact  that  conceptions,  ideas^  thoughts  (i.  e.  ideal 
things),  are  continuously  held  in  the  creative  mind,  whether 
for  a  certain  time  only,  as  a  second,  an  hour,  or  a  day,  or 
a  thousand  years,  or  through  an  endless  duration ;  for  the 
creative  power  is  and  remains  active  within  or  under  them, 
upholding  them,  sustaining  them  as  they  are,  while  they 
continue  to  be  such,  in  a  certain  temporary  equilibrium  of 
stationary  balance  or  continuity  of  apparent  rest  therein,  or 
changing  them  as  they  are  (or  may  be)  changed,  by  any 
alteration  of  that  equilibrium  into  a  process  of  thinking  or 
creating ;  for  it  is  (as  Proclus  said)  '^  a  proceeding  Intel- 
lect." The  forming  of  an  idea,  image,  conception,  or  per- 
ception, really  begins,  and  must  begin,  at  a  point  or  line  in 
the  whole  where  the  determination  of  the  whole  into  the 
distinction  of  the  particular  form  begins  to  distinguish  that 
form  as  such  from  the  whole  as  such,  and  yet  in  the  whole. 
There  is  necessarily  a  disturbance  of  the  previously  existing 
equilibrium  in  the  whole,  giving  origin  to  the  actual  move- 
ment into  the  special  particular :  if  there  be  a  withdrawal 
(or  a  cessation)  of  the  intention  into  it,  or  a  reflection  out  of 
it,  and  a  return  (or  lapse)  into  the  same  equilibrium  as  be- 
fore, or  an  advance  into  some  new  equilibrium,  that  particu- 
lar thereby  vanishes  and  is  gone :  it  is  forgotten  as  such,  or 
is  remembered  only  in  the  new  conception  in  so  far  as  con- 
tinued therein. 

Speaking  of  things  in  Nature,  Aristotle  assumed  that  the 
creative  essence  {ova-Ca)  began  at  a  point,  and  proceeded  into 
time  and  space  in  a  continuously  growing  movement  until 
the  completion  of  the  object,  when  the  movement  came  to  a 
standstill  therein,  thus  giving  a  certain  persistent  fixedness 
of  substance  and  form  to  that  object*  or  thing.  This  tem. 
porary  state  of  permanency  in  it  was  the  matter  (vA.17)  or 
substance  of  that  thing ;  and  it  had  no  other  matter  or  sub- 
stance.    In  like  manner,  Newton,  applying  his  Calculus  to 
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the  matihematical  theory  of  the  circle,  assamed  it  to  be  in- 
distinguishable from  a  succession  of  almost  infinitely  short 
straight  lines,  and  worked  out  his  problem  on  the  assumed 
theory  that  the  power  which  describes  or  creates  a  circle 
begins  at  a  point,  and  moves  in  short,  straight  lines  by  sud- 
den leaps  or  steps ;  and  this  was  near  enough  to  the  truth 
for  his  mathematical  purposes,  though  in  actual  fact  and 
reality  the  movements  were,  in  fact,  in  a  continuous  curve 
and  by  a  continuous  strain,  intention,  or  impulsion.  The 
difference  was  supposed  to  be  so  small  that  it  might  safely 
be  rejected  in  mathematical  calculations.  But  as  Hegel 
said,  the  science  of  metaphysical  logic  requires  a  greater 
degree  of  precision  and  exactitude  of  thought:  it  cannot 
reject  anything  as  unimportant  Movement,  if  it  is  to  begin 
at  all,  must  begin  at  a  point  or  line  just  where  the  Potential 
thereof  becomes  something  more  than  zero,  which  simply 
expresses  the  infinity  of  the  non-existence  as  yet  of  such 
special  movement.  When  the  Potential  of  any  special 
Quantity,  Mass,  Gravity,  Electricity,  or  any  other  form  or 
mode  of  motion,  diminishes  to  zero,  it  simply  ceases  to  be  as 
such :  it  vanishes  and  is  gone  into  the  stationary  balance  of 
temporary  rest  in  the  whole  as  such.  The  Potential  move- 
ment of  the  total  Quantity  is  an  absolute  and  eternal  fact ; 
and  if  it  were  gone,  only  Nothingness  would  remain.  A 
movement  in  the  whole  ocean  rolls  up  waves  on  its  surface 
which  are  thus  particularized  within  itself,  as  parts  of  itself, 
while  the  ocean  still  remains  the  same  whole  that  it  was  be- 
fore :  that  special  movement  once  withdrawn,  the  substances 
and  forms  of  the  waves  are  withdrawn,  or  (as  it  may  be  said) 
are  reflected  back  and  return  into  the  whole  again,  and  the 
waves  as  such  vanish  into  nonentity ;  and  yet  no  substance, 
no  water,  is  lost ;  the  whole  ocean  has  simply  returned  into 
its  own  quiescent  level,  into  an  equilibrium  of  stationary 
balance  within  itself.  Mathematical  science  discovers  the 
truth  of  these  necessary  laws  of  force  and  motion  in  external 
Nature,  but  makes  no  inquiry  into   the  actual  constitution 
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and  nature  of  that  internal  Essence  and  Power  which  is 
alone  capable  of  doing  such  things  in  that  manner,  and  is 
the  essential  cause  thereof.  Aristotle  was  not  entu'ely  clear 
and  satisfactory  on  this  head.  Neither  was  Plato,  nor  Kant. 
It  was  left  to  Hegel  to  put  eternal  and  continuous  move- 
ment into  the  Syllogism  of  the  one  Whole,  into  the  logical 
Notion  of  all  Reality,  into  the  universal  Intelligence  or  SouL 
The  problem  is  exactly  the  same  when  the  question  is«  in 
what  manner  the  finite  mind  generates  its  own  movements 
into  special  forms,  or  proceeds  into  ideas,  conceptions,  or 
ideal  things ;  for  the  process  is  manifestly  the  same  in  its 
nature,  though  on  a  vastly  smaUer  scale.  But  what  objects 
and  things  in  the  order  of  nature  really  are  in  themselves 
and  to  the  universal  mind,  that  same  to  the  finite  mind  are 
its  own  conceptions  and  creations,  in  respect  of  the  essential 
cause  and  manner,  the  necessities,  necessary  relations,  and 
laws  of  their  production.  In  themselves  considered,  they 
are  the  same  in  respect  of  the  active  essence  and  power, 
the  end  and  aim,  or  the  purpose  in  their  creation.  Truth, 
Goodness,  Beauty,  are  in  them :  these  are  not  essences,  but 
qualities  of  essence.  The  persistence  of  memory  (or  re- 
membrance) in  the  finite  mind  is  not  great,  though  some 
things  are  remembered  as  long  as  one  lives  and  is  sane ; 
for  instance,  the  identity  of  the  thinking  personality.  A  re- 
membrance that  should  measure  the  stability  of  the  whole 
world  in  so  far  as  stable,  and  hold  it  as  continuously  per- 
manent as  it  is  permanent,  amidst  continual  change,  would 
seem  to  have  no  commensurable  relation  or  comparison 
with  finite  memory,  and  yet  are  they  fundamentally  the 
same  in  principle  and  nature,  differing  only  in  degree  and 
amount  of  power.  The  continuity  of  memory  consists  in  the 
continuous  knowing  of  the  conscious  essence  and  power  as  a 
one  identical  whole.  When  it  ceases  to  move  into  and  sus- 
tain an  idea  or  conception,  that  conception  vanishes  Into  ob- 
livion :  when  it  drops  one  set  of  ideas  in  passing  into  an- 
other, the  previous  ideas  are  then  out  of  attention,  out  of 
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intention,  out  of  mind,  and  are  for  the  time  being  forgotten. 
When  the  attention  (or  rather  the  intention)  is  withdrawn 
from  the  second  set,  and  again  thrown  into  the  former  set, 
and  that  set  is  again  recalled  and  recollected,  tlien  the  sec- 
ond set  vanishes  and  is  forgotten,  and  the  first  set  is  re- 
stored by  being  reconceived  and  recreated  in  the  mind. 
But  there  must  lie  always  and  continue  at  the  bottom  of 
the  knowing  personality  the  faculty  of  recognizing  the  iden- 
tity (or  at  least  the  similarity)  of  the  recollected  conceptions 
with  those  which  were  in  the  mind  before.  There  is  nec- 
essarily involved  in  this  a  faculty  of  judgment  which  can  | 
compare  and  judge  of  their  identity  or  difference.  This, 
again,  involves  the  necessity  of  a  synthetic  Apperception  in 
the  unity  of  the  logical  Syllogism  of  the  Concept  or  Notion 
as  a  living  whole,  a  thinking  power,  a  personality.  With- 
out such  faculty  of  recognition  and  judgment,  or  otherwise 
than  by  means  thereof,  no  recollection,  no  memory  (in  the  j 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term),  would  be  at  all  possible.  Thej* 
mind  could  never  know,  or  remember,  anything  but  the 
immediate  perceptions,  or  conceptions,  which  were  for  the 
time  being  actually  present  to  the  knowing  consciousness. 
This  is  sometimes  supposed  to  be  the  case  witli  the  lowest 
animals ;  yet  it  would  be  quite  impracticable  to  determine 
precisely  where  to  draw  the  line  of  distinction  between  ani- 
mals which  retain  a  consciousness  of  individual  identity 
and  those  which  do  not.  It  is  certain  that  every  sane  man 
does  in  fact  retain  a  consciousness  of  personal  identity  as 
long  as  life  and  sanity  last,  and  of  the  continuity  thereof 
as  long  as  the  thinking  power  maintains  a  sufficient  degree 
of  normal  activity ;  though  it  is  quite  possible,  if  not  very 
certain,  that  this  activity  may  and  does  sometimes  sink, 
under  special  circumstances,  such  as  a  blow  on  the  head,  a 
congestion  of  the  brain,  partial  drowning,  or  chloroform,  to 
that  low  stage  of  life  where  consciousness  is,  for  the  present, 
nearly  if  not  wholly  lost ;  and  then  there  will  be,  for  the 
time  being,  no  memory,  and  no  consciousness  of  the  contin- 
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oity  of  personal  identity.  Only  the  vagaest  perceptions,  if 
any  at  all,  no  ideas,  no  conceptions,  are  then  formed,  and 
there  are  none  to  be  remembered.  When  the  conscious 
activity  of  knowing  is  resumed,  then  the  sense  of  personal 
identity  and  memory  begin  exactly  where  they  left  o£E.  The 
interval  remains  a  blank  in  the  conscious  existence.  This 
^  restoration  of  continuity  in  the  consciousness  and  memory 
furnishes  a  positive  proof  that  the  entity  we  call  the  soul 
had  not  ceased  to  exist,  but  still  lived,  though  the  life  did 
not  rise  much  above  that  state  of  equilibrium  (or  almost  a 
dead  level)  of  stationary  balance  or  temporary  rest  in  the 
one  whole  as  such,  which  was  still  sufficient  for  life,  but  not 
for  conscious  knowing  and  memory.  If  the  special  consti- 
tution of  this  logical  entity  were  to  be  once  dissolved,  the 
soul  as  such  would  cease  to  exist ;  or  if  it  were  to  stand  fixed 
in  a  persistent  state  of  equilibrium,  it  would  to  all  external 
appearance,  and  so  long  as  it  so  stood  fixed,  be  as  dead  as  a 
stone. 

It  was  a  saying  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  that  the  soul  was, 
through  life,  one  and  the  same  indivisible  person,  without 
parts  divisible  in  space,  while  the  body  had  parts  extended 
and  divisible.  His  meaning  evidently  was,  that  the  soul 
was  without  parts  in  external  spaces,  such  as  the  body  must 
occupy.  He  did  not  deny  that  the  soul  must  have  an  exist- 
ence in  internal  space  as  a  special  quantity,  a  finite  intensive 
and  extensive  magnitude  in  a  metaphysical  sense,  receiving 
its  quantity  of  essence  and  power  from  the  specialization 
of  the  universal  Quantity,  under  those  limitations  of  Time 
and  Space  which  are  merely  the  necesscary  conditions  (or 
otherwise  the  self-imposed  limitations)  of  the  creative  Es- 
sence and  Power  itself,  which  alone  can  give  to  such  met- 
aphysical entity  its  special  quantity  of  essence  and  form,  as 
it  also  gives  to  all  natural  bodies,  masses,  and  things  their 
quantities  of  essence,  form,  and  power.  For  such  a  one 
Whole  is  truly  indivisible  into  wholly  discrete  parts  in 
spaces  and  times :  it  is  divisible  only  in  thought  into  dia- 
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tinct  aspects  or  distinguishable  parts,  phases,  relations,  and 
particularities,  of  and  in  the  one  identical  Whole ;  which, 
however,  in  so  far  as  they  are  such  parts,  are  distinguish- 
able only  by  means  of  the  limitations  of  Time  and  Space 
into  which  they  are  thus  bounded.  This  is  only  the  distinc- 
tion and  relativity  of  the  universal  and  particular,  of  the 
necessary  and  contingent,  of  the  eternal  and  temporary,  of 
the  absolute  and  the  evanescent. 

The  absolute  and  universal  Soul  may,  indeed,  be  said  to 
dwell  in  Eternity  and  Immensity:  finite  souls  can  exist 
only  in  times  and  spaces.  A  unity  of  time  and  space  is  a 
necessary  element  in  the  constitution  of  each  individual  one. 
Take  these  limitations  away,  and  it  must  fall  back  into  iden- 
tity with  the  universal  Whole.  In  the  highest  metaphysical 
sense  of  universal  Quantity  it  is  the  unity  of  intensive  and 
extensive  Magnitude,  with  that  spaeial  limitation  of  the  in- 
finitely movable  boundary  thereof,  where  the  absolute  Whole 
and  All  of  real  Essence  and  Power  is  necessarily  distinguish- 
able from  absolute  Nothingness  (as  its  Modality),  or  (as  it 
may  be  said)  is  bounded  out  of  Eternity  and  Immensity, 
properly  conceivable  merely  as  the  empty  Possibilities  of  the 
eternal  duration,  intension,  extension,  absolute  subsistence, 
and  self-limitation  of  the  universal  one  and  whole  Essen- 
tity,  in  its  opposite  aspects  of  essential  and  ideal  Reality. 

In  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  Nature,  the  conceptions  of 
the  Understanding,  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  proceeding,  are 
in  part,  no  doubt,  prompted  or  dictated  by  sense-perception ; 
but  they  are  at  the  same  time  logically  grounded  on  those 
necessary  principles,  categories,  or  laws  of  the  inward  rea- 
son which  give  both  the  essences  and  the  forms  of  the  ideal 
conceptions  which  are  framed  thereupon.  It  is  equally 
certain  that  the  objects  in  Nature  from  which  the  sensations 
come  must  have  definite  essences  and  forms  of  their  own  as 
they  really  exist,  which  they  derive  from  the  universal  Rea- 
son, which  constitutes  them  as  they  are.  The  ideal  concep- 
tioBS  which  the  Understanding  forms  ol  those  things  do  not 
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necessarily  have  any  exact  conform ity  with  the  things  as 
they  really  are  in  themselves,  and  in  fact  generally  have 
only  a  certain  approximate  similarity,  though  in  particular 
instances  they  may  approach  very  near  to  exact  copies,  or 
true  representations,  of  the  external  objects,  if  we  regard 
them  only  in  respect  of  their  superficial  shapes,  qualities, 
properties,  or  other  sensible  accidents  or  appearances,  as  is 
generally  the  case  with  the  common  observation  of  the  prac- 
tical Understanding ;  for  these  superficial  accidents  or  ap- 
pearances are  the  immediate  source  of  the  sensations.  They 
determine  the  reflection  of  light,  and  what  kind  of  color- 
waves  shall  reach  the  retina  of  the  eye  and  give  rise  to  a 
sense-perception  of  color  in  the  mind ;  and  they  determine 
the  character  of  the  sound-waves  that  reach  the  ear,  of  the 
impressions  on  the  tongue  that  occasion  the  sensation  of 
Taste;  and  so  of  Smell  and  Touch.  Modern  science  has 
made  it  certain  that  these  merely  external  qualities,  shapes, 
accidents,  of  the  surfaces  of  bodies,  the  resistance  to  Touch 
inclusive,  that  are  alone  concerned  in  the  phenomena  of  sen- 
sation, are  entirely  superficial,  and  furnish  no  indication  — 
have  no  story  to  tell  —  of  the  actual  inner  constitution  and 
nature  of  those  bodies  or  things  as  they  really  are  in  them- 
selves as  a  part  of  Nature.  To  the  sense  of  sight,  Saturn's 
ring  is  a  luminous  solid :  in  reality,  it  is  a  fluid,  or  perhaps 
a  swarm  of  meteoric  stones.  The  eye  sees  a  blue  sky :  in 
reality  there  is  no  sky  there  at  all,  but  only  the  limit  of  dis- 
tance to  which  our  sight  can  penetrate  into  the  atmosphere. 
The  telescope  sees  a  distant  star  at  a  point  in  the  heavens 
where  it  has  not  actually  been,  perhaps,  for  a  thousand 
years :  it  really  sees  only  the  light-waves  that  are  here  and 
now.  There  is  illusion,  but  it  is  not  all  illusion.  The  ear 
hears  a  sound  from  a  harp :  what  is  there,  is  a  vibrating 
meta.lic  wire.  A  little  heat  shows  the  wire  to  be  a  liquid,  a 
vapor,  an  invisible  rether,  perhaps.  The  senses  perceive 
only  the  harp  and  its  sounds,  and  the  conceptions  of  the 
Understanding  concerning  it  will  be  formed  accordingly. 
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until  more  exact  knowledge  enlarges,  corrects,  and  perfects 
them  into  nearer  conformity  with  the  actual  realities.  It  is 
a  deep  and  thoroughly  searching  science  that  will  finally 
penetrate  into  the  interior  and  actual  constitution  of  the 
real  things  as  they  truly  are.  The  Understanding  must 
rise  to  the  height  of  the  inward  reason,  before  the  sounds 
wiU  become  music  to  the  perceiving  soul.  As  yet,  science 
has  done  little  more  than  to  make  these  errors,  mistakes, 
inaccuracies,  misconceptions,  and  illusions  of  sense,  manifest 
to  the  comprehending  intellect.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
investigation,  things  in  Nature  were  innocently  assumed  to 
be  just  what  they  appeared,  or  were  thus  conceived  to  be. 
The  illusions  of  sense  were  so  palpable  to  the  Hindus  (who 
had  no  science  of  Nature)  that  in  their  childish  simplicity 
they  incontinently  pronounced  all  external  Nature  to  be  an 
unreal  phantasmagoria  and  a  sheer  illusion  (Maya).  The 
Lockian  mode  of  viewing  natural  objects  was  somewhat 
better,  but  not  much.  Hume  got  httle  or  no  nearer  to  any 
true  insight  into  the  matter.  The  Scotch  school  floundered 
in  the  same  darkness,  which  was  still  further  obscured  by 
theological  fogs.  Kant  made  some  advance,  for  he  did  per- 
ceive that  the  necessary  forms  of  conceptions  in  our  minds 
came  from  the  inward  reason,  and  were  grounded  on  those 
fundamental  necessities,  necessary  relations,  categories,  or 
laws  of  thought,  which  were  already  present  in  the  very 
constitution  of  the  finite  mind  itself ;  and  in  this  he  was 
doubtless  so  far  correct.  But  he  also  held  that  these  ideal 
forms  of  conceptions  were  by  our  minds  transferred  to  the 
external  objects  (as  if  they  had  no  real  essences  and  forms 
of  their  own),  and  were  projected  (as  it  were)  upon  the 
indefinite  material  of  sensation,  thus  giving  to  those  objects 
the  factitious  and  mostly  imaginary  forms  and  natures 
which  were  the  real  source  of  the  illusions  concerning  them ; 
and  in  this  he  was  not  entirely  wrgng.  But  his  mistaken  ( 
inference  or  assumption  was,  that  things  in  Nature  had  no  ! 
real  essences  and  forms  of  their  own,  or  none  that  we  could  i 
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ever  know  anything  about,  and  so  that  they  must  ever  be, 
for  us,  only  just  what  our  minds  thus  conceived  them  to 
be ;  and  it  followed,  therefore,  that  sense-perception  could 
never  give  us  any  true  knowledge  of  what  they  reaUy  were 
in  themselves.  Their  own  essences  and  forms,  their  matter 
(Ding  an  sich),  must  remain  forever  unknowable,  either  to 
the  human  understanding  or  to  human  experience,  —  a  ra- 
tional conclusion  from  the  mistaken  premises. 

Pure  Idealism  followed  with  the  inference  from  this  doc* 
trine  of  Kant  that  external  Nature  had  no  knowable  reality 
for  us,  but  was  the  purely  imaginary  creation  of  our  ideal 
conceptions  concerning  it,  or  it  was  (according  to  Fichte) 
just  what  each  and  every  man's  imagination  made  it  to  be 
for  himself ;  and  thence  came  a  rebound  into  the  visionary 
theological  mysticism  of  an  immaterial  Ego  of  some  incon- 
ceivable nature.  Life  here  on  earth  was  henceforth  to  be 
all  a  delusion  and  a  distraction  :  only  in  God  and  immortal- 
ity for  ourselves  was  there  to  be  any  reality  for  us,  or  any 
hope  of  life  worth  having.  Fichte  lost  himself  in  St.  John's 
Gospel.  Frederick  Schlegel  vaulted  over  into  the  Catholic 
Church  (as  Brownson  did  after  him),  and  took  refuge  in 
the  Infallibility  of  the  Pope.  The  Italian,  Rosmini,^  comes 
nearly  to  the  same  conclusion  as  the  net  result  of  a  prodi- 
gious discussion  of  Aristotle,  Plato,  and  Thomas  Aquinas, 
adumbrated  with  biblical  supernatnralism,  pure  idealism, 
and  spiritual  mystification. 

The  error  of  Kant  was,  that  he  assumed  that  natural  ob- 
jects had  no  real  essences  and  forms  of  their  own  as  actually 
existing  in  Nature,  or  that  it  was  not  within  the  power  or 
capacity  of  human  reason  to  know,  or  to  determine,  whether 
they  had  or  had  not  such  essences  and  forms ;  or  it  was  rather 
that  he  failed  to  discover  any  ontological  bridge  over  from 

^  Opere  JEdite  e  Inedite  dell  Abate  Antonio  Rosmtni-Serbati  Roveret' 
tano^  2d  ed.  1867 ;  Aristotle :  Esposto  ed  ExamincUo  da  Antonio  Ros- 
miniSerbcUij  Torino,  1857;  The  Philosophical  System  of  Antonio  Bos- 
mini-Serbati,  etc.,  by  Thomaa  DaTidaon,  London,  1S82. 
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ihe  finite  reason  into  the  realm  of  the  universal  and  ahsolute. 
He  was  certainly  not  far  from  right  in  sapposing  that  the 
experimental  science  of  his  day  had  made  bat  little  progress 
towards  ascertaining  and  determining  these  forms,  or  in  set- 
tling the  question  whether  they  had  any  such  forms  at  all  or 
not,  or  what  matter  is  in  itself,  or  in  what  consists  the  dif- 
ference between  mind  and  matter.  Modern  science  has  got 
far  beyond  the  knowledge  of  Kant  in  this  direction,  though 
it  still  fails  to  reach  any  clear  solution  of  this  problem. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  important  that  Uie  amazing  revelations  of 
science,  in  these  later  days,  should  receive  full  considera- 
tion in  any  inquiry  of  this  kind.  In  truth,  the  bounds  of 
just  and  true  conceptions  about  Nature,  bodies,  molecules, 
aethers,  matter  and  force,  energy,  motion,  atoms  or  wholes, 
the  indestructibility  of  matter,  the  conservation  of  energy, 
the  inseparability  of  matter  and  force,  of  essence  and  activ- 
ity, and  the  continuity  of  Essence,  have  been  greatiy  ad- 
vanced and  enlarged  since  the  days  of  Kant,  Cousin,  Fichte, 
and  HegeL  At  this  day  it  woald  seem  that  in  a  more  thor- 
oagh  approximation  and  unification  of  the  science  of  logic 
with  the  science  of  observation,  we  may  find  the  most  en- 
couraging hope  and  expectation  of  an  ultimate  philosoph- 
ical solution  of  all  problems  in  a  sound  theory  of  the  uni- 
verse (God,  Nature,  and  Man  inclusive),  or  in  that  science 
of  sciences  which  Bacon  anticipated  for  the  future  ages, 
when  a  proper  foundation  should  have  been  laid  in  a  thor^ 
ough  natural  history  of  the  whole  physical  creation,  and 
set  down  in  absolute  verity  as  upon  oath,  and  to  be  as  it 
were  '^another  Scripture,"  or  veritable  "book  of  God's 
Works  "  as  presented  to  the  fore-front  view  of  the  scientific 
reader,  when  the  superstructure  of  Philosophy  Itself  might 
be  raised  and  completed. 

Locke  treated  only  of  "Human  Understanding."  For 
him  this  was  the  whole  mind,  not  merely  one  faculty  of  it. 
The  soul  was  an  immaterial,  spiritual  entity,  which  might 
be  turned  over  to  theology  and  the  Church,  to  go  to  heaven 
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or  elsewhere :  his  philosophy  would  have  no  further  concern 
with  that.     Of  pare  Reason,  universal  or  finite,  he  did  not 
speak :  for  him  there  was  none.     There  was  only  a  faculty 
of  Reflection,  which  could  generalize  upon  the  materials 
furnished  hy  sense-perception.     Reflection  distinguished  in- 
dividuals, species,  genera,  and  even  wider  generals  or  uni- 
versals.   Of  an  absolute  and  universal  All,  he  seems  to  have 
had  no  conception  whatever.     He  was  not  dealing  with  a 
philosophy  of  the  universe,  hut  only  with  ^^  Human  Under- 
standing.*'    His  main  question  seems  to  have  been,  whether 
or  not  the  Understanding  possessed  ^'  innate  ideas."     There 
is  much  ambiguity  in  the  use  of  the  word  idea.     It  is  clear 
that  Locke  does  not  mean  ideas,  which  signify,  after  the 
manner  of  Plato,  ideal  archetypes  of  a  generic  and  absolute 
nature  as  existing  in  the  divine  mind,  but  rather  images  or 
forms  of  conceptions  in  our  minds,  which  are  usually  called 
ideas,     Locke's  question  seems  to  have  been.  Are  ideas  of 
this  kind  innate  in  us  ?    He  does  not  consider  the  question 
of  those  principles,  necessities,  necessary  relations,  catego- 
ries, or  laws  which  may  be  constitutive  of   reason  itself. 
These  may  be  innate,  but  they  are  not  ideas  at  all,  but  only 
the  ground-principles  of  ideas.     We  may,  indeed,  form  con- 
ceptions of  them,  but  they  are  something  distinct  from  our 
ideas :  they  exist  independently  of  our  thoughts  concerning 
them.     Locke  does  not  appear  to  have  concerned  himself 
with  these  matters.   Nor  is  he  explicit  as  to  the  inner  active 
power,  nor  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  can  proceed,  under 
any  principles  or  laws  whatever  as  a  rational  faculty,  to  the 
forming  within  itself  of  ideas,  ideal  images,  representations, 
or  conceptions,  either  of  external  objects  or  of  internal  prin- 
ciples.    With  him,  there  are  impressions  of  sense  which  are 
somehow  stamped  or  recorded  on  a  blank-sheet  Sensorium ; 
consciousness  recognizes  them  as  images  or  ideas  of  external 
objects ;  reflection  generalizes  upon  them ;  and  there  is  an 
understanding  personality ;  but  with  the  question  in  what 
manner  the  conscious  I,  the  knowing  self,  is  constituted  to 
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be  snch,  he  does  not  much  concern  himself.  Such  an  in- 
quiry might  have  brought  him  to  consider  too  closely  of 
the  theological  notion  of  an  immaterial  soul :  that  he  took 
for  granted.  And  as  to  a  philosophy  of  the  universe,  all 
souls  included,  the  biblical  Revelation  had  settled  all  that. 
At  that  day,  he  could  no  more  think  of  invading  that  mystic 
sphere  than  could  the  modern  Italian,  Rosmini,  think  of 
admitting  any  doctrine  which  would  subvert  the  orthodox 
Catholic  notion  of  an  immaterial  Spirit,  or  draw  in  question 
the  infallibility  of  the  Pope.  At  any  rate,  he  is  not  discus* 
sing  philosophy  itself :  he  is  considering  only  the  material 
world  and  the  Human  Understanding.  It  .is  nearly  so  vrith 
all  his  followers,  for  whom  a  philosophy  of  the  universe, 
the  existence,  nature,  and  constitution  of  soul,  universal  or 
finite,  belongs  either  to  revealed  theology  or  to  positive  sci- 
ence, or  to  the  unknowable.  Sensations,  sense-perceptions, 
reflective  generalizations,  ^'  relational  perceptions,"  memorial 
^^  residua,'*  reflex  "  volitions,"  coordinated  overbalancings  of 
tissues,  "  visual  "  sensoriums,  unconscious  "  cerebrations," 
automatism,  and  a  given  rate  of  consumption  of  phosphorus 
and  neurine,  make  up  the  substance  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
Understanding.  Of  the  inward  Reason,  innate  or  other, 
there  is  little  consideration  among  them.  Locke  found 
none.  What  Locke  disposed  of  in  one  paragraph  under  the 
name  of  Reflection,  Kant  considered  further  as  a  sort  of 
transcendental  reason  in  the  human  Understanding,  but  not 
at  all  as  any  universal  Reason  or  Intelligence  whatever; 
and  he,  too,  found  this  "  Pure  Reason  "in  us  to  be  utterly 
incapable  of  arriving,  by  any  h  priori  road,  at  an  ontological 
science  of  all  being,  much  less  at  a  knowledge  of  the  exist- 
ence of  God.  Positive  science,  and  Comtean  positivism, 
finds  it  to  be  mere  metaphysical  obfuscation  and  speculative 
moonshine  in  the  realm  of  the  Unknown  and  Unknowable. 

It  is  nearly  so  with  all  the  positive  psychologists.  Lotze, 
discussing  Essence,  lays  it  down  that  ^^the  simple  stuff 
(Stoffe)  itself,  and  especially  as  each  particular  essence,  can 
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never  come  forth  oat  of  anything  other  than  itself.  To  tell, 
therefore,  how  it  is  effected  that  anything  can  have  a  con* 
tent  as  a  thing,  can  suffer  and  work,  we  have  oftentimes 
already  recognized  as  an  insolahle  problem.  Discourse 
concerning  it  can  only  be  of  the  question,  through  what 
peculiar  character  (which  essence  builds)  the  soul  distin- 
guishes itself  from  other  substances."  He  approaches  the 
subject  from  the  outside,  and  in  the  external  method  and 
way  of  the  physiological  psychologists.  He  makes  it  evident 
that  he  himself  has  never  passed  over  the  Metaphysical 
Bridge  to  the  absolute  height  and  point  of  view  of  the  ani- 
versal  Soul.  In  his  view,  '^  man  can,  learn  the  nature  of 
things,  or  also  of  matter,  only  from  its  doings  and  effects. 
It  is,  therefore,  no  fault,  but  the  natural  experience  of  psy- 
chology, that  it  determines  the  nature  of  the  soul,  in  this 
manner,  backwards."  Hence  we  may  have  ^'  a  doctrine  of 
the  powers  or  capacities  of  the  soul,"  after  the  manner  of 
the  positive  psychologists. 

**  It  is  all  the  same  thing  "  (he  thinks)  '^  whether  the  rea- 
son (  Vemunft)  is  born  in  us,  or  is  the  result  of  experience ; 
for  its  content  and  worth  is  a  truth  wholly  independent  of 
this  consideration,"  —  no  matter  which.  And  his  conclu- 
sion would  seem  to  be,  that  ^^  the  metaphysician  may  deter- 
mine, or  let  alone  the  question,  whether,  in  the  upshot,  the 
concept  of  simple  freedom  is  consistent  with  our  conception 
of  the  world,  and  the  practical  philosopher  will  consider 
whether  it  promises  the  advantage  on  account  of  which  he 
dares  it."  ^ 

Bacon  (who  is  sometimes  charged  with  being  the  founder 
of  all  this  materialistic  positivism  ^)  held  a  quite  different 

^  Grundzuge  der  Psychclogie,  von  Hermaim  Lotze,  ed.  by  Robert 
Lotze,  Leipzig,  1881,  pp.  72-92 ;  see,  also,  his  Grundzuge  der  Logik 
und  Encydopddie  der  Philosophie,  Leipzig,  1883. 

2  For  an  able  vindication  of  the  philosophy  of  Bacon  from  all  affin- 
ity with  this  modem  scientific  materialism,  see  Bacon^  sa  Vie,  ton 
Temps,  sa  Philosophie,  et  de  son  Influence  jusqu^a  nos  jours,  par  Charles 
de  R^mnsat,  de'rAcad^mie  Fran^aise,  2d  ed.  Piuis,  1858. 
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doctrine.  '^  Some  acote  one  of  the  moderns/'  he  says,  ^'  has 
reduced  all  the  faculties  of'  the  soul  to  Motion,  and  noted 
the  conceit  and  precipitation  of  the  Ancients,  who,  consider- 
ing of  the  Memory,  the  Imagination,  and  the  Reason,  and 
with  careless  eye  hastily  viewing  the  subject,  overlooked  the 
Thinking  Power,  which  holds  the  first  place.  For  whoever 
remembers,  or  even  recollects,  thinks ;  and  whoever  imag- 
ines, likewise  thinks;  and  whoever  reasons,  abo  thinks: 
indeed,  the  soul,  whether  prompted  by  sense  or  acting  by 
its  own  permission,  whether  in  the  functions  of  the  Intel- 
lect or  in  those  of  the  Affections  and  Will,  leaps  to  the 
modulation  of  thoughts."^  Here,  certainly,  we  have  an 
active  reason  or  soul  that  thinks,  —  that  remembers,  imag- 
ines, reasons,  and,  whether  prompted  by  sense,  or  of  its  own 
motion,  election,  or  permission,  modulates  its  own  thoughts, 
frames  its  own  images,  ideas,  and  conceptions,  and  is,  in 
short,  a  one  whole  thinking  essence  and  power  in  itself, 

^  De  Aug.  Scient.  1.  ii.  c.  13 ;  also  see  Authorship  of  Shakespeare, 
New  York  and  Boston,  1866,  1875,  and  1886,  p.  500  ;  and  it  is  not  a 
little  remarkable  that  Thomas  Carlyle  appears  to  have  understood 
the  matter  in  nearly  the  same  way  :  **  For,  in  fact,  I  say  the  degree 
of  vision  that  dwells  in  a  man  is  a  coneot  measure  of  the  man.  If 
called  to  define  Shakespeare's  faculty,  I  should  say  superiority  of  In- 
tellect, and  think  I  had  included  all  under  that.  What,  indeed,  are 
faculties  ?  We  talk  of  faculties  as  if  they  were  distinct,  things  sep- 
arable ;  as  if  a  man  had  intellect,  imagination,  fancy,  etc.,  as  he  has 
hands,  feet,  and  arms.  That  is  a  capital  error.  Then,  again,  we 
hear  of  a  man's  *  intellectual  nature,'  and  of  his  *  moral  nature,'  as  if 
these  again  were  divisible,  and  existed  apart-  .  .  .  We  ought  to  know 
withal,  and  to  keep  forever  in  mind,  that  these  divisions  are  at  bottom 
but  names;  that  man's  spiritual  nature,  the  vital  Force  that  dwells  in 
him,  is  essentially  one  and  indivisible ;  that  what  we  call  imagination, 
fancy,  understanding,  and  so  forth,  are  but  different  figures  of  the 
same  Power  of  Insight,  all  indissolubly  connected  with  each  other, 
physiognomically  related;  that  if  we  knew  one  of  them,  we  might 
know  all  of  them.  Morality  itself,  what  we  call  the  moral  quality  of 
a  man,  what  is  that  but  another  side  of  the  one  vital  Force  whereby  he 
is  and  works  ?  .  .  .  He  is  one ;  and  preaches  the  same  Self  abroad  in 
all  these  ways."  — Heroes  and  Ha-o-  Worship,  Lee  iii. 
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however  "  the  gpreater  providence  **  may  reserve  "  the  law 
of  his  secret  will  and  grace  "  within  his  own  "  curtain,"  — 

*'  As  if  that  whatsoever  god  who  leads  him 
Were  slyly  crept  into  his  human  powers, 
And  |>^ye  him  graceful  posture.'' 

§6.  Verification  by  Science  —  Fiction — Affairs. 

To  attempt  to  name  the  additions  which  have  heen  made 
hy  modern  science  to  oar  human  conceptions  as  verifi^d 
knowledge  of  natural  objects,  or  to  enumerate  the  illusions 
which  it  has  dispelled  from  visionary  imaginations  and 
crude  understandings,  would  exceed  all  bounds  here  ad- 
missible. It  has  torn  up  the  foundations  of  the  earth  and 
searched  through  the  geological  formations,  has  reduced 
the  solid  globe  to  its  mineral  constituents,  and  analyzed 
them  into  their  chemical  elements,  into  molecules,  into 
nebulous  fire-mists,  sether,  and  even  into  invisible  matter 
and  force,  if  not  into  a  one  whole  continuous  essence  and 
power.  It  has  traced  the  natural  history  of  solar  systems, 
of  plants  and  animals,  and  spread  out  as  on  a  map  before 
our  eyes  the  entire  evolutionary  process  from  the  universal 
to  the  human  soul,  until  not  only  the  great  globe  itself,  but 
the  whole  physical  world  of  Nature,  and  all  that  it  inherits, 
has  thawed,  melted,  and  been  dissolved  into  an  ethereal 
medium,  or  a  continuous  whole  essence.  Under  its  ana- 
lytic lenses,  prisms,  and  scopes,  with  the  help  of  its  deep- 
searching  Calculus,  the  whole  multiplicity  of  bodies  and 
things  in  Nature  finally  vanishes  to  our  thought,  like  so 
many  superficial  waves  lapsing  into  the  whole  ocean  of 
real  being,  and  the  entire  order  and  process  of  the  univer- 
sal whole  into  a  created  world  of  particular  existences,  in 
an  eternal  cycle  of  appearance  and  disappearance,  creation 
and  destruction,  life  and  death,  is  made  visible  to  the  eyes 
of  our  minds,  and  readable  to  the  intuitive  Intelligence. 
That  all  these  special  existences,  as  well  those  that  now  are, 
or  will  be,  as  those  that  have  been,  have  had,  or  must  have. 
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actaal  forms  and  real  substances  while  they  existed,  or 
shall  exist,  as  such,  neither  common  sense  nor  positive  sci- 
ence can  be  persuaded  to  doubt,  even  if  metaphysical  science 
shall  fail  to  demonstrate  the  necessity,  law,  manner,  fact, 
and  reality  of  it,  any  more  than  could  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson 
when  he  refuted  Boswell's  futile  misconception  of  Berke- 
ley's realistic  Idealism  by  hitting  his  toe  against  a  brick  lu 
the  sidewalk.  It  is  metaphysical  science  only,  when  we 
shall  come  to  have  such  a  science  in  a  true  and  complete 
Interpretation  of  Nature,  that  is,  or  will  ever  be,  able  to 
demonstrate  to  the  indwelling  reason  of  the  finite  mind, 
and  then  only  by  an  invincible  logic  grounded  on  necessity, 
fact,  and  universal  law,  and  finally  to  establish  the  funda- 
mental identity  of  Mind  and  Matter,  of  the  Real  and  the 
Ideal. 

It  is  doubtless  true,  as  Kant  said,  that  our  speculative 
conceptions  derive  their  forms  from  the  innate  principles 
and  laws  of  pure  reason  in  us,  and  not  merely  from  sen- 
sation  and  the  "intuitions"  of  experience.  Sense-percep- 
tion certainly  gives  the  prompting,  the  first  dictate,  the 
external  and  foreign  basis,  of  the  conceptions  which  are 
formed  thereon,  or  which  the  mind  itself  will  form  of  the 
external  object ;  but  it  by  no  means  necessarily  follows  that 
the  forms  thus  assigned  to  the  objects  will  have  an  exact 
con^espondence  with  the  reality  as  it  is  in  itself ;  nor  does 
it  any  more  follow  that  the  conceptions  thus  formed  will  be 
wholly  groundless,  mistaken,  or  illusory.  The  very  pur- 
pose of  scientific  observation  is,  by  all  the  methods,  means, 
and  contrivances  it  can  invent,  to  correct  and  perfect  the 
first  vague  and  inaccurate  conceptions,  and  to  enable  the 
knowing  intellect  to  bring  its  conceptions  into  more  exact 
conformity  with  the  true  forms  of  things  as  they  actually 
are  as  produced  into  the  material  world  by  the  one  whole 
essence  and  power  which  underlies  all  created  Nature.  By 
the  gradual  increase  of  knowledge  in  this  way,  the  concep- 
tion-forming intelligence  may  be  enabled  ultimately  to  see 
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and  comprehend  exactly  what  are  the  real  forms  of  things 

as  they  actually  are  in  Nature,  and  so  to  frame  conceptions 

which  shall  he  true  copies  thereof.     When  true  light  comes 

from  the  other  side  as  well,  we  may  he  ahle  to  say  wi^ 

Hamlet :  — 

'*  Tea,  from  the  table  of  my  memory 
I  *11  wipe  away  all  triyial  fond  records, 
All  saws  of  books,  all  forms,  all  pressures  past. 
That  youth  and  observation  copied  there. 
And  thy  commandment  all  alone  shall  liye 
Within  the  book  and  volume  of  my  brain, 
Unmix' d  with  baser  matter.*' 

When  a  lump  of  salt,  for  instance,  is  first  presented  to  the 
naked  senses,  the  eye  will  see  it,  perhaps,  as  a  cubic  mass 
of  white,  opaque  matter  at  a  certain  distance  off ;  the  taste 
will  find  it  salty ;  the  touch  will  report  it  a  continuous  sur- 
face and  a  solid  body ;  the  hand  or  muscles  will  test  its 
weight ;  and  so  on,  until  the  information  they  can  furnish 
is  exhausted.  The  imagination  will  form  an  image  or  con- 
ception of  the  thing  accordingly,  and  there  will  be  some 
truth  in  the  conception  ;  but  the  information  is  partial  only 
and  insufficient,  is  superficial  and  incomplete.  The  concep- 
tion may  be  a  nearly  true  copy  as  far  as  the  knowledge 
goes :  beyond  that,  the  imagination  comes  in  with  its  own 
visionary  creation  to  complete  the  conception,  which  will 
therefore  have  a  basis  of  truth  only,  but  will  be  partly  un- 
true, and  on  the  whole  rather  an  illusory  than  a  true  copy 
of  the  real  thing.  The  chemist  next  steps  in  with  his  more 
exact  observation,  and  finds  that  the  object  is  only  a  tem- 
porarily stiffened  liquid  and  an  aggregate  of  particles  or 
molecules  of  chloride  of  sodium ;  that  these  are  compounds 
of  chlorine  and  the  metal  sodium;  and  these  substances 
he  will  infer  to  consist  of  atoms,  which  no  chemical  or  phys- 
ical scopes  can  enable  sense-perception  to  see  or  distinguish 
at  all.  His  imagination  now  proceeds  to  form  a  purely 
ideal  conception  of  the  atom,  without  any  basis  of  sensa- 
tion whatever.     This  conception  may,  indeed,  be  a  true 
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copy  of  the  real  thing,  or  it  may  he  wholly  illusory :  if 
the  thing  truly  haye  that  form  in  itself,  whereof  the  con- 
ception is  an  imaginary  copy,  then  his  knowledge  of  it 
will  be  so  far  exact  and  correct,  whether  he  knows  it  or 
not ;  but  the  atom  will  owe  its  actual  form,  not  to  his  con- 
ception of  it,  but  to  the  conception  of  the  conceiving  power 
which  has  created  it,  and  placed  it  there  where  it  is  and 
as  it  is.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  trath  be  that  there  is 
really  no  such  atom  there  at  all,  either  round,  square,  or 
three-cornered,  but  rather  some  definite  and  particular  form 
and  mode  of  exhibition  of  the  one  whole  and  continuous 
essence,  whether  as  a  whirling  eddy,  or  a  vortex-ring,  or 
some  other  mode  of  moving  substance,  his  conception  of  it 
as  a  hard,  impenetrable  particle  of  matter  (with  a  form 
answering  to  his  idea  of  it)  will  be  quite  visionary  and  illu- 
sory, though  still  not  wholly  false  and  unreal ;  for  he  will 
still  have  some  certain  knowledge  that  there  is  something 
there  at  all  events.  He  might  have  to  conclude,  with  Democ- 
ritus,  that  atoms  were  of  a  dark  and  secret  nature,  needing 
further  investigation.  But  whence  come  the  forms  and  es- 
sences which  our  lump  of  salt  has,  from  its  atoms  or  mole- 
cules to  the  cubic  mass  ?  Have  they  any  real  existence  in 
Nature,  or  are  they  creations  of  our  minds  ?  In  one  sense,  \ 
perhaps  both,  but  in  a  true  sense  they  must  receive  their 
own  actual  essences  and  forms  with  their  own  special  exist- 
ence from  the  creative  power  in  Nature.  It  is  certain  that 
our  imagination  did  not  assign  any  such  forms  to  the  ob- 
jects until  more  exact  information  had  been  obtained  by 
observation  concerning  them,  and  these  forms  were  assigned 
to  them  according  to  our  present  knowledge.  The  first  and 
crude  conceptions  were  modified  and  reformed  in  accord- 
ance with  observed  facts.  It  would  be  just  so  if  further 
knowledge  should  establish  the  fact  that  molecules  or  atoms 
were  whirling  eddies  of  aether  in  the  sether,  or  that  substance 
at  bottom  is  a  one  whole  and  continuous  essence  and  form. 
Our  conceptions  would  be  modified  into  conformity  with  the 
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new  and  more  real  truth  thus  discovered.  Because  this 
ceaseless  battle  with  the  illusions  of  Nature  has  some  truth 
in  it,  are  we  to  conclude,  with  the  pure  Idealist,  that  nat- 
ural objects  have  no  actual  forms  of  their  own,  or  no  real 
existence  at  all  ?  In  fact,  nobody  doubts  of  the  reality  of 
Nature  as  a  world  of  things  external  to  himself,  existing 
independently  of  him  and  of  his  notions  concerning  it.  In 
short,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  rational  (if  not  a  necessary) 
conclusion  that  all  objects,  from  a  universal  aether  to  a 
planet,  from  an  absolute  All  of  Essence  and  Power  to  all 
manner  of  particular  essences  and  forms,  have,  and  must 
have,  both  forms  and  essences  of  their  own,  if  they  are  to 
exist  at  all,  and  while  they  continue  to  exist  as  such.  In- 
deed, a  sound  metaphysical  interpretation  of  Nature  will 
demonstrate  that  by  no  possibility  otherwise  could  they  have 
any  existence  at  all  as  what  they  are. 

Chemistry  decomposes  all  known  bodies  of  the  earth  into 
some  sixty-two  simple  substances.  The  spectroscope  reveals 
the  existence  of  these  same  substances  in  the  sun  and  other 
stars.  There  may  be  others  unknown  to  us ;  but  this  fact 
is  enough  to  show  how  vast  is  the  number  and  variety  of 
bodies  and  masses  that  may  be  formed  out  of  a  few  ele- 
ments, either  by  chemical  combination  or  by  mechanical  ag^ 
gregation,  and  take  their  external  shapes  in  this  manner.  Of 
these  simple  elements,  it  seems  that  no  chemistry  has  been 
able  as  yet  to  alter  or  abolish  the  essential  forms  and  na- 
tures of  the  molecules  whereof  they  are  composed,  though  a 
substitution  of  molecules  may  be  effected  in  certain  com- 
binations. We  have  already  had  occasion  to  consider  that 
science  tends  to  demonstrate  that  these  molecules  take  their 
forms  from  their  motions  rather  than  from  any  mere  ag- 
gregation of  atoms,  and  that  all  bodies  may  owe  their  ex- 
1  ternal  shapes,  in  some  measure,  to  the  mean  paths  of  the 
motions  of  translation  among  their  molecules,  while  the 
molecules  themselves  derive  their  own  forms  from  motion 
in  the  tether  out  of  which  they  are  formed,  and  in  which 
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they  whirl,  float,  or  vibrate.  In  this  waj  it  is  easily  con- 
ceivable that  the  sixty-two  or  more  simple  substances  may 
owe  all  their  differences  to  mere  differences  of  motion  and 
form  of  and  in  one  and  the  same  substance  of  all  sub- 
stances. Any  further  resolution  must  take  us  directly  into 
the  realm  of  metaphysics,  where  only  the  nature  of  essence 
and  form  can  be  suitably  discussed.  In  this  inner  sphere, 
essences  must  take  their  existence  and  form  from  the  one 
universal  Essence  and  Form,  and  from  within ;  but  bodies, 
from  molecules  to  suns,  may  take  their  external  forms  or 
shapes  from  their  external  relations  to  one  another  by 
chemical  and  mechanical  interaction  in  the  field  of  exter- 
nal Nature.  In  either  case,  the  existent  specialities,  and 
the  particular  bodies  or  things,  must  none  the  less  have 
real  essences  and  forms  as  sucli  while  they  subsist  as  such. 
What  was  nieant  by  the  realistic  Idealist,  Berkeley,  and 
probably  all  that  was  intended  by  Fichte  and  other  pure 
Idealists,  was,  not  that  the  external  world  of  things  had 
no  such  real  existence  as  is  here  supposed,  but  that  they 
had  no  independent  and  absolutely  permanent  reality  of 
their  own,  and  were  merely  temporary  and  evanescent  ex- 
istences, deriving  their  forms  and  substances,  and  their  per- 
sistence while  they  existed  as  such,  from  the  one  supreme 
and  eternal  Essence  and  Power.  Their  mistake  (if  any 
there  were)  consisted  in  some  futile  endeavor  to  conceive 
that  power  as  *'  pure  Being,''  '*  pure  activity,"  or  unessential 
spirit,  and  to  define  both  the  finite  and  the  universal  soul 
as  an  immaterial  Ego. 

Some  physical  facts  seem  to  indicate  that  molecules  carry 
ethereal  accretions  with  them,  if  not  that  they  are  formed 
out  of  the  sether  and  in  it.  Electricity  is  defined  as  a  state 
of  stress  —  in  what  but  the  aether  ?  When  substances  liav- 
ing  a  different  molecular  constitution  are  placed  in  contact 
(as  in  a  battery),  a  molecular  disturbance  takes  place  with 
an  exhibition  of  electro-motive  quantity  as  a  special  state  of 
stress  in  the  enveloping  tether,  whereof  the  sether  (or  some 
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other  mediam)  most  be  the  yehicle.  When  two  metals  of 
different  temperatures  are  placed  in  contact,  there  is  a  like 
molecular  disturbance  and  a  similar  exhibition  of  electricity. 
If  confined  within  an  isolated  conducting  wire,  the  action 
reaches  to  a  great  distance,  and  almost  instantaneously :  oth- 
erwise it  soon  disperses,  and  is  lost,  perhaps,  in  the  state 
of  restored  equilibrium  in  the  whole  medium.  These  facts 
would  seem  to  suggest  a  possibiUty,  at  least,  of  an  actual 
resolution  of  molecules  into  the  aether  or  medium  whence 
they  came,  whereby  a  special  state  of  stress  therein  may  be 
induced. 

It  is  obvious  that  any  science  which  can  undertake  to  give 
an  insight  into  the  real  mode,  manner,  law  and  necessity,  or 
the  Causality,  whereby  natural  bodies,  whether  conceived 
as  in  the  state  of  a  one  whole  simple  and  same  essence,  or 
as  a  general  »ther,  or  as  atoms,  molecules,  gases,  minerals, 
molten  globes  or  solid  earths,  in  the  lump  and  mass,  or  in 
the  detail  of  particulars  whereof  the  mass  is  aggregated, 
compacted,  or  constructed,  must  be  a  logical  science  or  on- 
tology of  the  absolute  All  of  real  Being :  it  must  be  able  to 
give  an  intelligible  explanation  or  theory  of  such  a  universal 
Whole  and  All  as  can  produce  such  particular  essences  and 
forms  within  itself  and  of  itself.  That  science  must  look 
inward:  the  outward  view  alone  can  never  attain  to  it. 
Plainly,  the  study  must  begin  with  a  thorough  psychological 
examination  into  the  constitution,  operation,  manner,  laws 
and  principles  or  necessities  of  the  thinking  Reason  within 
ourselves,  if  it  is  ever  to  find  the  grounds  and  methods  by 
means  of  which  the  finite  mind  shall  be  able  to  ascend  to 
the  height  of  the  inward  and  universal  point  of  view  where 
the  whole  can  be  contemplated  at  once  and  together  in  its 
universality,  in  its  specialities,  and  in  its  particularities. 
The  passage  must  be  made  over  the  Metaphysical  Bridge  : 
no  other  way  is,  or  ever  was,  possible.  The  world  of  Na- 
ture never  can  be  thoroughly  seen  into,  and  understood,  by 
simply  looking  at  the  external  manifestation  of  it  from  an 
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oatside  point  of  view,  after  the  manner  of  the  positiye  sci- 
entific methods  alone.  No  method  of  external  ohservation 
and  mere  argomentation  thereon  will  eyer  he  ahle  to  arrive 
at  theoretic  or  logical  certainty. 

The  conceptions  of  the  image-forming  Imagination  con- 
stitute the  staple  of  fiction  and  poetry.  They  enter  largely 
into  all  the  religions  of  the  world.  They  have,  for  the  most 
party  the  character  of  pure  idealism,  and  are  nothing  else  hut 
the  visionary  creations  of  the  human  fancy.  They  are  not, 
indeed,  entirely  illusory,  hut  are  partly  founded  on  sense-per- 
ception and  practical  experience  in  the  world  of  material 
things,  and  in  human  affairs  and  relations :  mainly,  they  are 
nevertheless  pure  inventions,  visionary  ideas,  erroneous  con- 
ceptions, dreams,  and  whimsies  of  the  emotional  fancy.  So 
largely  are  human  affairs,  customs,  manners,  feelings,  emo- 
tions, hahits,  fashions,  tastes,  worships,  and  pleasures  made 
up  of  this  ideal  tissue,  this  imaginary  representation  of  the 
world,  of  life  in  it  and  of  destiny  beyond  it,  that  no  form 
of  literature,  no  method  of  instruction,  no  kind  of  know- 
ledge, is  so  attractive  and  agreeable  as  what  are  called 
works  of  art  and  imagination  ;  and  no  books  are  so  gener- 
ally read,  and  so  universally  popular,  as  are  these  visionary 
and  emotional  creations  of  the  imagination.  The  idealist 
delights  to  live  in  a  world  of  his  own  creation :  he  is  apt  to 
dislike  the  actual  world  of  reality. 

The  more  the  conceptions  of  the  Understanding  come  to 
prevail  over  the  illusions  of  the  imagination,  the  more  real 
knowledge  and  practical  wisdom  there  will  be  in  the  world. 
These  more  rational  ideas  do,  in  fact,  almost  inevitably  gov- 
ern in  the  actual  affairs  and  business  of  life.  The  real  is, 
after  all,  the  universal  pursuit  of  common  life,  and  of  the 
mass  of  mankind  :  the  purely  ideal  is  reserved  for  holidays, 
preachers,  poets,  literary  editors,  leisure  hours,  social  fash- 
ions, and  idle  people  generally.  And  for  the  most  part,  the 
more  fantastic  or  silly  it  is,  the  more  witty  it  will  seem, 
and   perhaps  the  more  popular  it  will  become.      But  in 
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truth  the  life,  the  health,  the  prosperity  and  well-heing  of 
the  individual,  the  family,  the  society,  the  state,  depend 
mainly  on  these  conceptions  of  the  Understanding.  Indus- 
tries, arts,  sciences,  institutions,  polities,  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  nations,  the  progress  of  mankind  to  higher 
and  better  conditions  of  civilization,  and  indeed  the  whole 
practical  business  of  human  life  here  on  the  earth,  are  and 
must  be  governed  by  them.  It  is  the  wisdom  of  observa- 
tion and  experience  applied  to  our  actual  relations  to  the  en- 
vironing world  of  material  things.  All  this  is  so  obvious, 
and  so  much  a  matter  of  common  sense,  that  any  statement 
of  it  must  have  something  of  the  character  of  common- 
place. Lockian  sensationalism,  Benthamitic  economies  and 
polities,  Comtean  positive  sciences,  Spencerian  sociologies, 
Sidgwickian  utilities.  Darwinian  evolutions,  Humboldtian 
cosmoses,  and  all  the  Agnostic  unknowabilities,  are  products 
of  the  practical  Understanding.  They  have  their  value  and 
their  uses,  and  are  indeed  indispensable ;  but  for  any  philo- 
sophical insight,  or  in  any  reference  to  a  theory  of  this  uni- 
verse, these  immense  labors,  true,  useful,  and  necessary  as 
they  are  in  a  measure,  and  in  any  vrise  consideration  of 
actual  human  life  on  the  earth,  are  nevertheless  for  the  most 
part,  to  the  genuine  philosopher,  a  decided  bore.  They  do 
not  satisfy,  they  never  can  satisfy,  the  human  reason.  They 
come  far  short  of  any  comprehension  of  the  universal 
Reason.  They  cannot  answer  the  demands  of  Philosophy 
Itself. 
^  '  '  Against  any  philosophy  Ihat  undertakes  to  go  beyond  the 
practical  Understanding,  and  to  establish  a  universal  theory 
of  God,  Nature,  and  Man,  and  make  it  intelligible  to  hu- 

'.  man  reason,  there  is,  on  the  one  hand,  a  loud  cry  of  meta- 
physical moonshine,  and  on  the  other  a  general  howl  of 

i  Pantheism  !  What  this  means  nobody  exactly  knows,  or  is 
able  to  define  with  any  precision.  The  real  meaning  (so 
far  as  it  has  any)  would  seem  to  be,  that  such  a  philoso- 
phy would  upset  and  refute  all  conventional,  vague  notions 
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of  an  immaterial,  mystical,  Jehovistic,  anthropomorphic  and 
absolute  spiritaal  Personality  seated  on  an  ideal  throne 
above  and  beyond  the  universe,  cut  oft  and  severed  from 
any  causal  continuity  with  it,  and  thus  relegated  (as  was 
said  by  Victor  Cousin)  to  the  unknowable  realm  of  Noth- 
ingness and  incomprehensibility.  It  is  therefore  so  much 
the  better  suited,  it  would  seem,  to  the  visionary  imagi- 
nations of  declamatory  pulpit-orators,  emotional  poets,  and 
priests  of  infallibility,  whose  weak  intellects  delight  in  con- 
templating a  salvation  from  all  evil  in  an  eternity  of  psalm- 
singing,  or  ideal  happiness,  in  that  same  inconceivable 
realm  of  Emptiness.  Whereas  the  true  scope  and  purpose 
of  any  sound  philosophy  must  be  to  correct  such  spiritual 
vagaries,  and  furnish  to  the  enlightened  mind  some  intelli- 
gible and  credible  conception  of  the  universe  in  their  place, 
—  such  a  philosophy  as  is  fit  to  be  the  guide  of  life,  a 
ground  of  faith,  and  a  religion  for  the  future. 

§  6.    Conceptions  of  Eeason  —  *'  Pantheism  "  —  Mo- 
rality —  Duty. 

There  is,  perhaps,  a  certain  poetical  conception  of  Nature 
which  might  be  imagined  to  answer  to  that  vague,  uncriti- 
cal, and  indefinite  notion  which  some  writers  seem  to  have 
when  they  give  it  the  name  of  Pantheism.  "  Man,'*  says 
Bacon,  ''  Nature's  minister  and  interpreter,  does  and  under- 
stands as  much  of  Nature's  order,  work  or  mind,  as  he  has 
observed,  and  neither  knows  nor  can  do  more."  *  Whatever 
may  be  the  true  interpretation  of  Bacon's  language,  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  on  a  general  view  of  his  philosophy,  that 

^  ^'  Homo  enim  natursa  minister  et  interpretea  tantum  facit  et  in* 
telligit,  quantum  de  natursB  ordine,  opero  vel  mente,  observaverit 
Nov.  Org.  Distribtaio  (Bacon's  Works),  Boston,  i.  227  ;  and  Aphorism, 
i.  Ibid.  p.  241,  where  it  reads,  "  quantum  de  Naturse  ordine  re  vel 
mente,  observaverit."  Mr.  Wm.  Wood  translates  it  "the  order,  op- 
eration, and  mind  of  Nature."  Mr.  Spedding  gives  it  thus :  "What 
he  has  observed  of  nature's  order  in  fact  or  in  thought."  Bacon's 
Works,  by  Montagu,  ed.  Philad.  1854,  iii.  342 ;  Holmes's  Auth,  of 
Shakes.,  pp.  83  and  399. 
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for  him  the  order  and  operation  (or  reality)  of  Nature  was 
identically  the  same  thing  as  the  mind  of  Nature :  call  it 
the  one  or  the  other,  it  makes  no  difference  in  ihe  thing  or 
reality.     The  poet  Cowley,  speaking  of  Bacon, 

**  Whom  a  -wise  King  and  Nature  chose 
Lord  Chancellor  of  both  their  laws," 

seems,  nevertheless,  to  have  been  inclined  to  think  that 

**  Catching  at  the  Forbidden  Tree, 

We  would  be  like  the  Deitie, 
When  Truth  and  Falsehood,  Good  and  EyU,  we, 
Without  the  Senses'  aid,  within  ourselres  would  see ; 

For  't  is  God  only  who  can  find 

All  Nature  in  his  Mind."  ^  / 

Readers  and  writers  who  have  as  yet  no  proper  concep- 
tion of  the  identity  of  Mind  and  Matter,  of  universal  Intelli- 
gence and  finite  Nature,  and  can  see  no  mind,  art,  or  provi- 
dence in  it,  may  find  it  as  difficult  to  understand  Bacon  as 
to  comprehend  philosophy  itself;  and  they  may  be  con- 
strained to  distort  and  pervert  both  alike  into  some  agree- 
ment with  their  own  crude  and  inadequate  notions,  —  a 
quite  general  characteristic,  whereof  Groethe  seems  to  have 
had  some  inkling  when  he  wrote  to  Schiller  (1799)  :  "  Our 
latest  experiences  have  convinced  me  anew  that  men  desire, 
not  any  kind  of  theoretic  insight,  but  phrases  by  which 
their  mode  of  thinking  and  acting  may  acquire  some  seem- 

mg. 

When  his  dramatic  socks  were  on.  Bacon  (or  Shake- 
speare, if  any  one  prefers  to  have  it  so)  speaks  of  '^  great 
creating  Nature,"  of  the  Art  which  Nature  is,  and  of  the 
Art  which  mends  Nature.  Here  there  was  no  occasion  to 
be  more  explicit,  and  he  does  not  disturb  the  emotional  im- 
agination of  his  audience  with  the  precise  and  dry  question, 
whether  it  is  strictly  Nature,  or  Mind  in  Nature,  that  actu- 

^  Address  to  the  Roy,  Soc.  :  Works  of  Abraham  Cowley ,  by  Rev. 
Alex.  B.  Ghrosart,  LL.  D.,  etc.,  1881,  i.  zxx. 

2  Duntzer's  Life  of  Goethe,  London,  1883,  ii.  174. 
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ally  creates.  Both  Goethe  and  Carlyle  take  like  puns  to 
emphasize  those  eternal  necessities,  necessary  relations,  es- 
sential realities,  and  absolute  verities  which  are  the  adaman- 
tine grounds  "  whereon  the  world  is  built,"  and  upon  the 
basis  of  which  all  art,  or  mind,  or  providence,  in  Nature, 
must  proceed.  In  the  Faust  we  are  confronted  with  a 
World-Spirit  that  works  at  the  roaring  loom  of  Time,  and 
weaves  the  garment  by  which  we  see  it ;  but  whether  it  is 
Nature,  or  Mind  in  Nature,  or  some  immaterial  Spirit  out- 
side of  Nature,  that  is  the  weaver,  he  does  not  trouble  him- 
self much  to  explain.  He  says  of  Hegel  (whom  he  had 
seen  in  his  78th  year,  and  who  had  spoken  well  of  his 
theory  of  Colors)  :  "  Of  the  Hegelian  philosophy  I  do  not 
want  to  know  anything,  although  Hegel  himself  pleases  me. 
I  have  in  any  case  already  got  all  the  philosophy  that  I 
shall  need  until  my  end ;  indeed,  properly  speaking,  I  do 
not  need  philosophy  at  all."  ^  And  when,  soon  after  (in 
his  79th  year),  he  received  a  book  of  the  botanist  De  Can- 
dolle,  he  said  of  it :  ^'  Open  it  where  I  will,  it  reminds  me  of 
my  old  friend,  eternally  forming  and  reforming  Nature, 
from  whom  we  receive  our  life,  and  to  whom  we  return  it."  * 
Here  is  something  like  that  same  ^^  great  creating  Nature," 
but  as  to  the  character  of  that  forming  and  reforming  power 
and  process  there  is  no  further  statement :  perhaps  he  did 
not  need  any.  Three  years  before  his  death,  we  find  him 
saying  again :  '^  Let  us  continue  to  labor  on  until,  in  whatever 
order  summoned  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Universe,  we  return  to 
the  aether."  *  Nor  do  we  find  any  clear  explanation  from 
his  other  writings,  whether  or  not  his  real  opinion  were  that 
of  the  Helena  of  Euripides,  that 

"  The  sools  of  dyingf  men  indeed  live  not, 
Bat  sorely  have  immortal  knowledge  all, 
Into  the  immortal  adther  falling/' 

Carlyle,  too,  seems  to  have  been  profoundly  impressed 

1  Duntzer's  Life  of  Goethe,  London,  1883,  ii.  396.        «  i^i^  n  401. 
8  Ibid.  ii.  425. 
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with  some  vague  notion  of  ''  the  Sopemataral  in  the  Nat- 
ural," or  of  some  undefinaUe  All,  which  he  called  the 
'^  Unfathomahle  Unnamahle."  He  had  studied  Kant  and 
Fichte  in  his  younger  days,  hut  he  seems  to  have  conceived 
a  certain  dislike  for  metaphysics :  with  philosophy,  strictly 
as  such,  he  does  not  much  concern  himself  further.  Mat- 
thew Arnold  is  convinced  (as  the  old  Buddhists  were)  that 
there  is  some  power  in  the  universe  that  ^  makes  for  right- 
eousness;'* hut  for  metaphysical  philosophy  he  seems  to 
have  had  no  more  taste  or  aptitude  than  these  other  moral- 
ists and  poets.  Emerson,  likewise,  had  arrived  at  a  view  of 
the  whole  that  would  somehow  make  it  Nature  at  one  pole, 
and  ^'  Oversoul "  or  the  "  Supreme  Intellect "  at  the  other ; 
but  he,  also,  though  subtle  and  transparent  as  the  subtlest, 
seems  to  have  had  a  like  distrust  in  any  metaphysical  solu- 
tion of  the  universal  problem.  Neither  does  he  dwell  upon 
philosophy  as  such,  and  relies  rather  on  ^^  genius,"  sensibil- 
ity to  external  impressions,  the  power  of  coordinating  these 
after  the  laws  of  thought,  will  for  their  right  distribution 
and  expression,  the  sentiment  of  piety,  and  the  influx  of 
thoughts  which  are  our  own  and  yet  not  our  own ;  ^  appa- 
rently preferring  to  lose  himself  in  tlie  mystic  depths  of  an 
Oriental  imagination,  solving  the  real  into  the  purely  ideal, 
and  emphasizing  ^'  the  moral  sentiment,"  but  still  recogni^ 
ing  the  real  as  far  as  traceable.^ 

^  Letters  and  Social  Aims,  nsw  ed.,  Bostoa,  1884,  p.  191. 

^  Bmerson's  doctrine  of  the  Moral  Sentiment  may  remind  one  of 
Kant's  philosophy  of  the  practical  Reason  and  **  moral  certainty :  " 
**  No  one,  it  is  true,  wiU  he  able  to  boast  that  he  knows  that  there  is  a 
God  and  a  future  life  ;  for  if  he  knows  this,  he  is  jnst  the  man  whom 
I  have  long  wished  to  find.  All  knowledge  recog^nizing  an  object  of 
mere  reason  can  be  oommnnicated ;  and  I  should  thus  be  enabled  to 
hope  that  my  own  knowledge  wonld  receive  this  wonderful  extension 
through  the  instrumentality  of  his  instruction.  No,  my  conviction  is 
not  logical f  but  moral  certainty ;  and  since  it  rests  on  subjective  grounds 
(of  the  moral  sentiment),  I  must  not  even  say,  It  is  morally  certain 
that  there  is  a  God,  etc.,  but,  I  am  morally  certain,  that  is,  my 
belief  in  Gk>d  and  in  another  world  is  so  interwoven  with  my  moral 
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Another  disciple  of  this  school,  for  whom  metaphysics  is 
(as  it  were)  ''  the  despair  of  sui^ery/'  is  sure  that ''  into  no 
pound  of  metaphysie  can  we  drive  the  souL"  ^  No  meta* 
physic  can  contain  or  comprehend  souL  Mind  cannot 
fathom  itself.  We  lose  soundings  on  the  intellectual  sea. 
God  and  Heaven  will  not  he  analyzed :  faith  in  one,  and 
hope  in  the  other,  is,  however,  a  rooted  instinct.  Abstrac- 
tions —  the  net  result  of  logic  —  vanish  into  thin  air.  We 
must  fall  back  upon  our  affections.  A  lame  metaphysie, 
surely  I  With  a  logic  of  abstractions,  an  imagination  only 
for  ao  eye,  instinct  for  a  g^und  of  faith,  and  our  affections 
for  the  only  knowable  reality,  what  should  remain  for  us, 
indeed,  but  to  sit  silent  spectators,  and  watch  for  any  ''  rip- 
ple of  tidings  "  over  the  unknown  ocean  on  whose  bosom 
we  sail,  holding  our  rudder  firm  to  the  emotional  sensibili* 
ties  and  the  moral  sentiment ! 

Carlyle,  in  his  later  days,  seems  to  have  recovered  some 
little  hope  in  metaphysics.  We  find  him  saying  of  J.  Hutch- 
inson Stirling,  that  he  was  "  the  one  man  in  Britain  capa- 
ble of  bringing  Metaphysical  Philosophy,  in  the  ultimate, 
German  or  European,  and  highest  actual  form  of  it,  dis- 
tinctly home  to  the  understanding  of  British  men  who  wish 
to  understand  it,"  and  was  a  man  capable  of  doing  '^  the 
highest  service  in  ethical  science,  too,  —  that  of  restoring,  or 
decisively  beginning  to  restore,  the  doctrine  of  morals  to 
what  I  must  ever  reckon  its  own  true  and  everlasting  basis 
(namely,  the  divine  or  supersensual  one),  and  thus  of 
victoriously  reconciling  and  rendering  identical  the  latest 
dictates  of  modem  science  with  the  earliest  dawnings  of 
wisdom  among  the  race  of  men."  *  Again  he  notes  in  his 
Journal :  ^'  I  wish  Stirling  would  turn  the  whole  strength 

natare  that  I  am  nnder  as  little  apprehension  of  haying  the  former 
torn  from  me  as  of  losing  the  latter.''  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  hy 
Meiklejohn,  London,  }885,  p.  502. 

^  Emerson  s  Iteligion,hy  Rev.  C.  A.Bartol,  D. D.,  in  The  Genius  and 
Character  of  Emerson,  ed.  F.  A.  Sanborn,  Boston,  1885,  p.  145. 

3  Letter  of  June  16,  1868. 
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of  his  faculty  upon  the  said  question,  What  is  the  origin  of 
morals  ?**  Had  he  a  little  better  health,  he  could  almost  think 
of  trying  it  himself.  Stirling  probably  never  would.  ^'  Nor 
in  fact,"  he  continues,  *'  can  metaphysics  ever  settle  it,  though 
one  would  like  to  hear,  as  times  go,  what  of  clearest  and 
truest  poor  Metaphysics  had  to  say  on  it,  for  the  multi- 
tude that  put  their  trust  in  Metaphysics.  If  people  are 
only  driven  upon  virtuous  conduct,  duty,  etc.,  by  associa- 
tion of  ideas,  and  there  is  no  'Infinite  Nature  of  Duty,' 
the  world,  I  should  say,  had  better  '  count  its  spoons '  to 
begin  with,  and  look  out  for  hurricanes  and  earthquakes  to 
end  vrith." 

Plainly,  lie  had  no  confidence  in  any  philosophy  that 
should  undertake  to  make  man  '*  chemically  out  of  Ur- 
scIUeim^  or  a  certain  blubber  called  protoplasm,,''  No  one, 
he  thinks,  will  ever  '^  find  God  in  the  world  of  matter,  — 
mere  circlings  oi  force  there,  of  iron  reg^ation,  of  universal 
death,  and  merciless  indifferency.  ...  It  is  in  the  soul  of 
man,  when  reverence,  love,  intelligence,  magnanimity,  have 
been  developed  there,  that  the  Highest  can  disclose  itself 
face  to  face  in  sun-splendor,  independent  of  all  cavils  and 
jargonings.  lliere,  of  a  surety,  and  nowhere  else.  And 
is  not  that  the  real  court  for  such  a  cause  ?  .  .  .  To  Mind, 
all  questions,  especially  this  question,  come  for  ultimate 
decision,  as  in  the  universal  highest  and  final  Court  of  Ap- 
peal. I  wish  all  this  could  be  developed,  universally  set 
forth,  and  put  on  its  true  basis.  Alas !  I  myself  can  do 
nothing  with  it,  but  perhaps  others  wilL"  ^ 

Here  is,  at  least,  some  very  explicit  declaration  that  on 
all  these  questions  of  the  origin  of  man  or  animal,  of  matter 
and  the  outer  world,  and  of  mind  or  the  inner  world,  and 
especially  of  the  nature  of  Duty  or  of  Morals,  man  must 
find  the  final  Court  of  Appeal  in  his  own  mind  and  souL 
But  the  logic  of  Abstraction,  the  logic  that  would  argue 

^  HioTims  Carlyle :  A  History  of  his  Life  in  London,  by  James  An- 
thony Fronde,  M.  A.,  New  York,  1884,  ii  81&-329. 
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merely,  and  make  matter  to  be  Nothing,  or  a  mere  product 
of  man's  mind,  can  be  no  other  than  an  external  ratiocina- 
tion of  the  Understanding,  or  a  visionary  dream  of  the 
poetical  imagination,  and  not  at  all  any  metaphysical  science 
of  logic,  nor  any  dialectic  of  pure  reason,  as  a  rational  sys- 
tem of  thought.  Certainly,  that  sort  of  logic  is  not  philoso- 
phy :  no  more  is  it  the  kind  of  logic  that  is  indicated  in  this 
passage  from  Carlyle's  Journal ;  — 

"  I  wish  I  had  strength  to  elucidate  and  write  down  in- 
telligibly to  my  fellow-creatures  what  my  outline  of  belief 
abo*it  God  essentially  is.  It  might  be  useful  to  a  poor  pro- 
toplasm generation,  all  seemingly  determined  on  those  poor 
terms  to  try  Atheism  for  a  while.  They  will  have  to  return 
from  that,  I  can  tell  them,  or  go  down  altogether  into  the 
abyss.  I  find  lying  deep  in  me  withal  dome  confused  but 
ineradicable  flicker  of  belief  that  there  is  a  ^  particular  prov- 
idence.' Sincerely  I  do,  as  it  were,  believe  this,  to  my  own 
surprise,  and  could  perhaps  reconcile  it  with  a  higher  logic 
than  the  common  draughtboard  kind.  There  may  further 
be  a  chess-hoard  logic,  says  Novalis.  This  is  his  distinc- 
tion." 1 

Here,  certainly,  would  seem  to  be  some  hint  at  the  possi- 
bility of  a  universal  science  of  Logic.     Whether  these  poeti- 
cal philosophers,  or  philosophical   poets,  were  Theists  or 
Pantheists,  it  might  be  difficult  to  determine  exactly :  they 
seem  to  have  regarded  the  universe  as  some  kind  of  theistic 
soul  at  one  pole,  and  as  some  sort  of  Pantheistic,  fatal,  and 
mercilessly  indifferent  matter  at  the  other,  or  on  the  whole, 
perhaps,  as  some  mystic  "  Unfathomable  Unnamable."    It^ 
Nature,  certainly  is  what  it  is,  and  as  it  is,  while  it  is  such. 
There  is  mind,  there  is  life,  there  is  art  and  plan,  in  it. 
More  truly  still,  perhaps,  the  universe  itself  may  be  said  to  | 
be  absolute  Intelligence  and  a  universal  Personality  as  such,  f 
which  both  eternally  is  and  eternally  creates,  and  also  con-  ; 
tains  and  comprehends  Man  and  all  other  created  things,  \ 

1  Ibid.  ii.  336. 
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—  that  and  nothing  else  but  that.  What  is  most  important 
is,  that  we  get,  if  possible,  to  conceive  it  aright  Whether 
one  should  call  it  Theism  or  "  Hypertheism,"  Pantheism  or 
<<  Pot-theism,"  would  seem  to  be  a  matter  of  little  moment, 
otherwise  than  as  Theism  may  be  taken  to  mean  some  super* 
natural  Deity  apart  from  all  reality.  He  who  spoke  of  the 
Supreme  Power,  long  ago,  as  One  that  shall  put  all  things 
under  him,  and  be  All  in  All,  was  not  suspected  of  Panthe- 
ism, however  he  might  be  accused  of  Hypertheism. 

Pursuing  our  subject,  it  may  be  added,  that  there  are 
also  what  may  be  called  Conceptions  of  the  pure  Reason  in 
us,  neither  derived  from,  nor  founded  upon,  any  materials  or 
basis  of  sense-perception,  but  solely  upon  the  inward  Reason 
itself.  They  are  to  be  considered  as  grounded  upon  those 
internal  necessities,  necessary  relations,  laws,  and  inevitable 
limiting  conditions  which  are  fundamental  in  the  very  con- 
stitution of  the  finite  soul,  and  are  contemporary  and  con- 
current with  its  own  specialization  as  such,  at  whatever 
stage  of  the  embryological  evolution  and  new  creation, 
whether  in  the  individual,  the  species,  the  genus,  the  order, 
or  branch,  or  wheresoever  in  the  animal  kingdom,  it  may 
be  ascertained,  in  any  instance,  to  begin,  or  in  whatever 
least  form  and  degree  of  its  existence  or  manifestation. 
And  by  necessities,  here,  we  are  to  understand  those  abso- 
lute and  unalterable  necessities  which  are  the  ground  of  all 
essential  relations,  whether  movable  or  immovable,  and  are 
really  eternal  in  their  very  nature  and  truth ;  and  they  are 
as  eternal  and  necessary  for  the  universal  Intelligence  as 
for  the  finite  soul,  which  can  have  only  a  certain  limited 
participation  therein  and  a  partial  use  thereof.  And  by 
necessary  laws  are  properly  to  be  understood  only  those 
more  or  less  permanently  persistent,  but  still  temporary, 
determinations  of  the  universal  Intelligence  itself,  which  are 
of  the  nature  of  limiting  conditions  or  restrictions,  and  are 
both  necessities  and  laws  while  they  continue,  and  to  the 
extent  of  their  actual  or  necessary  operation ;  but  they  are, 
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in  their  yery  natare  as  such,  alterable  or  repealable  by  the 
law-giving  power  that  establishes  them.  In  these  laws,  also, 
there  neither  is,  nor  can  be,  more  than  a  certain  limited 
participation  and  use  for  the  finite  sool.  These  necessities 
and  laws  enter  into  its  very  constitution,  and  govern  its  ac- 
tion :  without  them,  it  could  by  no  conceivable  possibility  be, 
or  become,  the  rational  knowing  and  thinking  subject  that 
it  is.  But  besides  these  necessities,  necessary  relations,  laws, 
conditions,  and  limitations  of  its  own  essential  constitution 
as  such  special  knowing  power  and  personality,  there  are 
other  laws  of  its  own  making,  which  the  special  subject  can 
consciously  impose  on  its  own  action,  conduct,  or  will,  as  \ 

guidance  and  control  or  self-determination  to  a  definite  aim  y  I 
and  a  foreseen  end.  Such  law  is  self-imposed,  though  tem- 
porary or  repealable.  Morality  is  simply  obedience  to  such 
self-imposed  law :  otherwise,  no  morality  were  at  all  possi- 
ble, human  or  divine.  Duty,  moral  obligation  for  man, 
can  have  no  other  ground :  otherwise  than  as  he  is,  in  his 
own  nature,  a  being  capable  of  giving  law  unto  himself, 
morality,  duty,  moral  responsibility,  could  not  exist  for  him. 
In  no  other  conceivable  manner  could  any  soul  have  order, 
goodness,  beauty,  justice,  honesty,  virtue,  honor,  love,  mercy, 
truth,  for  its  end  and  aim,  or  be  moral  at  all.^ 

Touching  the  ^'  infinite  nature  of  duty,"  the  ougkty  it  may 
very  well  be  said  that  duty  always  is  to  be,  but  never  is, 
done.  One  duty  fulfilled,  another  stands  ready  to  be  per- 
formed, eternaUy ;  and  so  duty  in  general  ends  only  with 
life,  and  is,  in  this  sense,  infinite.  As  certainly  as  a  time, 
or  a  space,  necessarily  involves  an  infinite  possibility  of  fur- 

^  A  sinular  doctrine  concerning  Morality  has  been  very  well  ex- 
pressed in  La  Vraie  Conscience^  par  Francisqne  Bouillier,  Membre  de 
rinstitat  (Paris,  1882,  p.  292).  It  is  essentially  the  doctrine  of  Kant, 
as  thus  expressed  by  Jouffroy :  "  II  dit  que  T^tat  moral  est  caract^ris^ 
par  Tautonomie  de  la  volant^ ;  et  quand  la  rolant^  est  autonome,  il  y 
a  liberty ;  quand  la  volant^  ^st  h^t^ronome,  c^est-k-dire  quand  eUe 
obeit  k  unc  loi  qui  n'est  pas  la  sienne,  alors  il  n'y  a  plus  de  liberty,  il 
n'y  a  pins  moraUt^.*'  —  Droit  Naiurd,  vol.  iii.  p.  45,  Paris,  1842. 
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ther  tiroes  and  spaces,  so  one  duty  involves  an  infinite  pos- 
sibility of  other  duties.  On  our  idea  of  the  Good,  the  He- 
gelian Logic  is  peculiarly  significant.  ^'  In  so  far  as  oar 
subjective  idea,"  he  says,  '^  is  determined  in  and  for  itself, 
and  as  having  a  simple  content  equal  to  itself,  it  is  the 
Good.  Its  desire  to  realize  itself  produces  a  relation  in- 
verse to  that  of  the  idea  of  the  True,  aitd  it  aspires  rather 
to  determine  the  world  which  it  finds  before  it  according  to 
its  own  ends.  This  desire  comes  from  a  conviction  of  the 
passivity  of  the  object  which  it  presupposes,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  so  far  as  finite  will,  it  presupposes,  at  the 
same  time,  the  independence  of  the  object,  and  takes  the 
Grood  as  a  purely  subjective  end.  The  finiteness  of  this 
activity  brings  about  a  contradiction,  which  consists  in  this, 
that,  in  the  midst  of  the  opposed  determinations  of  the  ob- 
jective world,  the  end  of  the  Good  is  and  is  not  realized ; 
it  is  posited  as  at  once  essential  and  not  essential,  as  real 
and  as  only  possible.  This  contradiction  makes  out  an  in- 
finite progress  in  the  realization  of  the  Good,  or  the  Good 
takes  a  certain  fixed  form  of  Duty  {aZs  ein  SoUenfixirt)  ; 
that  is,  a  thing  that  ought  to  be,  but  never  is,  done.  But  it 
is  activity  in  respect  of  the  Good  that  suppresses  the  two 
sides  of  this  contradiction,  and  makes  what  of  exclusiveness 
there  is  in  such  a  subjective  state  disappear.  In  the  re- 
flected movement  of  the  two  terms,  the  content  is  ever  re- 
produced as  the  Good  and  as  the  identity  of  the  two  sides. 
It  is  the  reproduction  of  the  theoretical  relation,  where  we 
have  presupposed  that  the  object  existed  as  a  substantial 
and  true  element. 

"  The  truth  of  the  Good  is  thus  posited  as  the  unity  of 
the  theoretical  and  the  practical  idea,  —  a  unity  tonvhich  the 
Good  in  and  for  itself  attains.  The  objective  world  is,  in 
this  manner,  t?ie  Idea,  in  and  for  itself  which  posits  itself 
as  End  eternally,  and  realizes  this  End  by  its  activity.  The 
life  which  is  thus  freed  of  the  differences  and  of  the  finite- 
ness of  knowledge,  which  returns  upon  itself,  and  which  the 
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activity  of  the  Notion  has  restored  to  its  identity,  is  the  al>- 
solute  or  the  speculative  Idea."  ^ 

This  reflective  activity  suppresses  hoth  the  suhjective  and 
the  objective  sides  of  the  End,  wherein  consists  their  oppo- 
sition and  their  reciprocal  finiteness.  In  doing  that,  it 
makes  the  exdusiveness,  hot  only  of  that  particular  subject- 
ive state,  but  that  of  any  and  every  other  similar  state,  dis- 
appear ;  for,  in  any  other  such  state,  the  new  opposition 
does  not  essentially  differ  from  any  previous  one.  In  this 
reflected  movement,  that  persistent  content  wliich  is  the 
Good  is  perpetually  sustained  in  the  identity  of  the  essential 
relation.  It  is  an  infinite  reproduction  of  the  theoretical 
relation,  wherein  Duty  or  the  Grood  eternally  consists.  Duty, 
therefore,  is  what  never  is,  but  is  to  be,  done :  as  in  its  own 
nature  endless,  it  may  truly  be  said  to  be  infinite. 

And  herein  some  clearer  insight  may  be  gained  into  the 
infinite  nature  and  necessity  and  the  absolute  relativity  of 
Good  and  Evil,  as  also  of  absolute  and  partial  Good,  —  that 
absolute  Good  which  Plato  conceived  as  superessential  in 
the  sense  of  the  highest  and  best  aspect  of  the  absolute  and 
eternal  One,  and  Proclus  as  the  highest  characteristic  of 
universal  Intelligence,  eternally  willing  the  greatest  possi- 
ble and  real  Good  in  the  whole  and  in  the  parts ;  and  also 
that  partial  Good  whereof  the  human  soul,  however  difli- 
cult  it  may  be  for  it,  in  its  finiteness,  to  choose  between  real 
and  apparent  Good,  is  yet  capable,  and  in  that  almost  infi- 
nite scale  of  differences,  degrees,  and  colors  of  Good  and 
Evil  which  Dante,  Bacon,  Milton,  Swedenborg,  or  Goethe 
endeavored  to  describe  and  define,  each  in  his  several  man- 
ner and  form,  as  stretching  from  the  very  bottom  of  the 
darkest  Satanic  hell  up  to  the  highest  spiritual  beatitude,  or 
even  "  beyond  the  reaches  of  our  souls." 

These  eternal  necessities,  necessary  relations,  and  tempo- 
rary laws,  whether  conceived  universally,  or  only  in  their 
limited  participation,  as  in  us,  are  not  to  be  considered  as 

1  Lo^que  de  Hegel,  traduite  par  A.  V^ra,  ii.  376-380,  Paris,  1859. 
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wholly  severed  and  discrete  entities,  but  only  as  aspects  or 
special  determinations  of  the  one  self-moving  (or  eternally 
moving)  whole  and  universal  soul :  they  also  enter,  par- 
tially, into  all  finite  souls.  What  is  further  true  of  both 
is,  that  the  movement  or  life  of  the  soul  must  take  place  on 
the  basis  and  ground  of  these  necessities  and  laws,  or  only 
under  them  and  in  accordance  with  them.  They  are  to  be 
considered  as  the  immovable  aspect  of  the  standing  All,  or 
as  the  irov  arS)  (as  it  were)  of  action  and  reaction  within 
the  whole  as  such ;  or  again  as  the  limiting  conditions  and 
mediating  instrumentalities,  by  means  whereof  movement  is 
effected  in  respect  of  some  part  of  the  whole.  Whether  in 
the  universal  subject,  or  in  the  finite  speciality,  in  this 
movement  of  the  one  whole  as  such  lies  that  unity  of  syn- 
thetic Apperception  and  Judgment  which  constitutes  the 
living  syllogism  of  thought  itself,  in  which,  in  its  universal 
form,  the  whole  created  world  is  embraced,  included,  and 
contained  in  the  omniscient  apprehension,  and  in  which,  in  its 
finite  and  special  form,  the  variety  of  sense-perceptions,  and 
its  own  ideal  conceptions  and  creations,  are  subsumed  into 
the  unity  of  the  one  special  whole  as  a  distinctly  conscious, 
knowing  essence  and  power,  or  personality,  by  itself  consid- 
ered ;  and  in  which  all  the  categories  of  distinction,  opposi- 
tion, and  contradiction  are  logically  summed  up  and  unified 
into  reconciliation  and  identity  in  the  special  subject  as 
such,  at  the  point  of  beginning  of  any  and  every  concep- 
tion whatever ;  for  the  special  or  particular  idea  or  concep- 
tion, in  its  inception,  must  always  and  necessarily  begin  at  a 
point  or  line  where  it  begins  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
whole  as  such,  being  bounded  out  of  Eternity  and  Immen- 
sity into  Time,  Space,  and  Place.  On  this  movement  of  the 
one  whole  into  the  special  and  particular,  the  potentiality  of 
forming  conceptions  depends.  Therein  consists  the  knowing 
and  conceiving  faculty.  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  conscious ; 
for  consciousness  and  knowing  are  one  and  the  same  fact. 
An  essential  activity  is  a  necessary  presupposition  in  all 
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knowing,  conceiving,  and  remembering;  bat  that  activity 
may,  for  the  time  being,  rise  no  higher,  or  amDunt  to  no 
more,  thsm  a  certain  continuous  equilibrium  of  stationary  bal- 
ance (or  apparent  rest)  in  one  and  the  same  state  of  knowing, 
consciousness,  and  remembrance  ;  or  it  may  pass  on  into  a 
creative,  thinking  process ;  or,  again,  in  the  finite  soul,  the 
special  activity  may  fall  below  that  equilibrium,  and  sink 
into  extinction  in  absolute  rest.  In  the  state  of  simple 
knowing,  the  finite  soul  may  not  be  specially  attentive  to  the 
several  aspects  of  its  own  inner  and  actual  constitution,  nor 
to  the  several  distinct  conceptions  which  may  lie  together  in 
the  present  and  immediate  contemplation.  But  the  creative 
intention  may  be  wholly  withdrawn  from  those  particular 
conceptions,  or  from  any  part  of  them  (whereby  they  van- 
ish), and  be  thrown  into  other  conceptions,  whereby  they 
come  into  existence  in  the  conscious  knowing.  And  further, 
the  attention  may,  at  the  same  time,  be  directed  more  espe- 
cially to  those  purely  intellectual  essentities  which  we  de- 
nominate necessities,  first  principles,  necessary  relations, 
universal  laws,  or  absolute  truths ;  and  the  intellectual  in- 
sight may  recognize  the  participation  which  the  soul  itself 
has  in  them,  and  also  perceive  and  know  their  universal 
character  and  necessary  truth.  The  conceiving  soul  can  (in 
a  manner)  objectify  them  or  any  one  of  them  to  its  present 
consciousness  as  its  own  particular  conception  thereof,  and 
can  intellectually  see  (that  is,  become  conscious  or  knowing 
of)  their  necessary  truth  and  reality,  both  in  their  universal 
nature  and  in  that  special  character  of  partial  or  limited 
participation  which  the  finite  soul  itself  immediately  has  in 
them.  Intellectual  insight  into  their  nature,  necessity,  and 
reality  is  thus  possible  and  actual.  If  the  conceptions  which 
our  minds  form  of  these  abstruse  essentities  or  truths  be  in 
some  measure  inadequate,  there  may  nevertheless  be  an 
approximation  to  the  real  truth.  It  is  certainly  difficult  to 
frame  any  clear  and  satisfactory  notion  of  them.  But  such 
conceptions  are  possible  for  the  disciplined  intellect,  which 
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con  and  does  realize  their  necessity  and  reality :  the  mind 
can  be  schooled  to  such  rigidness  and  precision  of  logical 
thought,  and  to  such  depth  of  insight,  as  to  be  content  and 
rest  satisfied  therewith.  It  can  apprehend  the  universal; 
for  reason  in  itself,  and  as  it  is  in  its  own  real  being  and 
nature,  is  universal,  necessary;  and  eternal.  Though  in  a 
partial  sense,  it  be  also  finite  and  special,  it  is  not  merely 
finite  and  special,  even  in  us,  as  we  are  ordinarily  apt  to 
think,  but  is  also  universal  as  well.  When  the  discipline  of 
metaphysical  (t.  e,  scientific)  thinking,  in  its  whole  power  of 
analysis  and  synthesis,  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  problem, 
it  can  be  intellectually  seen  and  comprehended  how  it  can 
be  true  that  the  univeraal  reason  is  partially  in  us,  and  yet 
not  wholly  in  us,  and  that  what  is  seen  to  be  necessarily  true 
in  and  for  ourselves  must,  of  a  like  necessity,  be  universally 
and  absolutely  true  in  and  for  itself  also.  This  is  that  same 
Metaphysical  Bridge  which  affords  the  only  possible  path- 
way for  the  finite  reason  into  a  knowledge  or  comprehension 
of  the  ontologically  universal.  In  this  way  only  can  the 
finite  reason  come  to  realize  that  the  order  of  Nature  and 
the  order  of  Providence  are  one  and  the  same.  Whether 
seen  and  comprehended  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  both  are 
just  what  they  are,  and  neither  is  or  can  be  any  other  than 
it  is,  or  has  been,  or  will  be.  In  this  it  is  implied  and  dem- 
onstrated that  human  conception  can  become  commensurate 
with  absolutely  universal  and  necessary  truth,  and  with 
those  most  general  conceptions  (which  are  at  the  same  time 
laws  and  realities)  of  the  universal  Mind,  namely,  the  laws 
of  Intelligence  and  the  laws  of  Nature.  It  can  comprehend 
the  will  and  pui^oses  of  Providence  in  so  far  as  exhibited  in 
Nature  and  Man.  Whether  we  call  it  Theism,  Atheism,  or 
Pantheism,  it  makes  no  difference  with  the  fact :  the  truth 
remains  just  what  it  is,  and  as  it  is,  and  no  other.  But  man 
also  is  a  kind  of  lesser  Providence,  and  truly  creates  a  world 
of  hb  own,  or  helps  Nature  to  create  such  an  additional 
world  here  below  as  he  may  find  necessary  or  convenient 
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for  his  own  well-being  upon  the  earth;  for  he,  too,  is  a 
maker,  an  inventor,  and  a  creator  in  his  own  special  way :  —> 

*'  BCan  18  one  world, 
And  hatfa  anoiher  to  attend  him." 


ly 


§  7.   Concept  (Univebsai.  and  Pabtial)  —  The  Soul 

A  Living  Syllogism. 

Besides  conceptions  of  this  nature,  there  is  also  what  may 
properly  be  called  the  Concept  (Notion,  Begriff),  The 
universal  and  absolute  Concept  must  be  distinguished  from 
the  finite  and  special  Concept.  In  the  absolute  sense  of  the 
term,  it  is  what  Hegel  has  endeavored  to  define  and  consti- 
tute as  the  logical  Notion  or  absolute  Idea.  Indeed,  he  does 
himself  make  this  distinction  in  general  phrase,  if  not  in  a 
definite  and  satisfactory  manner,  as  in  this  passage :  ^'  As 
living  I  am  a  finite  soul,  but,  as  such,  only  a  determined  con- 
cept, which  has  its  absolute  solution  in  that  same  universal- 
ity which,  as  truly  absolute  Concept,  is  to  be  conceived  as 
the  Idea  of  the  infinite  Soul,  whose  law  pervades  the  infinite, 
translucent  reality  wherein  it  beholds  its  creation,  and  in  it 
itself  also."  ^  But  enough  has  been  said  of  the  absolute 
Concept  elsewhere. 

As  to  the  finite  Concept  as  it  is  in  all  special  souls,  it 
must  be  conceived  as  receiving  the  necessary  limitations  of 
its  own  special  constitution  from  the  one  absolute  and  uni- 
versal Concept,  in  the  activity  of  the  universally  creative 
process  or  evolution.  It  must  be  constituted  in  some  like 
manner,  and  in  the  exercise  of  that  same  power  of  self-deter- 
mination of  the  universal  Concept  itself,  by  means  whereof 
all  the  rest  of  created  Nature,  the  bodily  organization  inclu- 
sive, is  determined  into  particular  essences  and  forms,  as 
aethers,  atoms,  molecules,  bodies,  stars,  and  solar  systems, 
or  whatever  other  forms  of  substance  there  may  be  in  the 
entire  world  of  created  Nature.    As  to  all  inanimate  bodies, 

^  Neue  Studieriy  von  Carl  Rosenkranz,  iv.  264,  Leipzig,  1878,  citing 
HegePs  Logic,  iii.  42. 
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H  is  clear  that  they  possess  a  certain  determinately  fixed,  or 
more  or  less  permanent  and  persistent,  form  and  mode  of 
being,  and  that  they  are  just  what  they  are  while  they  are 
such,  and  that,  while  they  remain  what  they  are,  all  the 
necessarily  consequent  effects,  results,  operations,  properties, 
qualities,  and  natures  must  needs  follow  by  an  Adrastic 
law  of  inevitable  necessity  and  temporary  fatality.  Move- 
ment in  them  is*  at  a  temporarily  fixed  equilibrium  of  star 
tionary  balance;  they  are  not,  however,  at  absolute  rest, 
are  not  dead :  that  would  be  utter  annihilation  for  them. 
With  any  the  least  disturbance  or  alteration  of  that  inner 
equilibrinm,  there  must  necessarUy  be  movement  and  change 
in  them.  The  moving  cause  may  proceed  from  within,  or 
indeed  also  from  without,  the  thing  itself ;  it  may  be  inter- 
nal and  metaphysical,  or  external  and  physical.  The  inter- 
nal dialectic  goes  to  the  extent  of  the  creation,  or  of  the 
entire  dissolution  and  disappearance,  of  the  particular  thing 
as  such :  the  external  and  physical  operation  upon  it  has 
limits  beyond  which  it  cannot  prevail.  It  may  alter  the  ex- 
ternal shapes  and  combinations  of  bodies :  it  cannot  change 
their  internal  form  and  nature.  At  last,  essence  is  inde- 
structible, energy  is  conserved.  In  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
this  internal  movement  beccnnes  more  distinctly  manifest. 
That  there  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  ccmtinued  action  and 
operation  of  the  whole  physical  environment  upon  it,  is  true 
enough  within  proper  limits,  but  it  is  not  all :  the  interior 
action  is  not  less  evident  and  certain.  It  is  what  we  call 
life  in  the  plant.  Movement  of  any  kind  implies  both  free- 
dom and  necessity.  There  is  inward  free  movement  in  the 
plant,  but  it  is  also  limited  by  all  the  necessities  of  its  actual 
condition ;  in  the  mineral,  there  is  little  or  almost  none  at 
all.  In  those  lowest  organized  forms  which  science  dis- 
tinguishes from  plants,  and  designates  as  animals,  though 
in  many  of  them  no  difference  but  a  difference  of  chemical 
processes  can  be  specified,  there  is  also  free  movement  under 
limiting  conditions.     As  yet,  there  is  no  sign  of  a  special 
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soul ;  but  at  a  certain  height  in  the  ascending  scale  of  or- 
ganization, there  appears  a  kind  of  movement  which  is  not 
merely  movement  in  freedom  and  under  necessity,  having 
only  the  general  character  of  life-movement,  but  there  is 
manifested  therein  further  the  special  and  peculiar  character 
of  conscious  perceiving,  knowing,  self -direction,  self-imposed 
rule,  self-determination  and  will  to  a  definite  end  and  aim, 
however  obscurely  and  doubtfully  manifest  at  first.  Higher 
up  in  the  scale,  this  conscious  intention  becomes  clearly  cer- 
tain, and  it  has  to  be  recognized  as  a  fact  in  Nature  and  in 
science.  The  continued  ascent  up  to  the  highest  power  of 
conscious  will  and  purpose  in  man,  in  whatever  branching 
lines  of  the  embryological  evolution,  or  in  whatever  series  of 
transitions  of  ideal  types  it  may  be  most  distinctly  traceable, 
presents  only  a  difference  of  degree  in  the  external  exhibi- 
tion of  this  active  inner  reason.  It  is  not  a  difference  in 
the  nature  of  the  essential  life-movement,  but  only  in  the 
amount  of  power  and  faculty  thus  specially  manifested.  It 
is  not  a  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  reason  as  they  are  in  themselves,  but  only  in  the 
proportion  or  degree  in  which  the  universal  reason  is  par- 
ticipated in,  shared,  and  employed  by  the  special  perceiver 
and  knower.  It  is  not  a  difference  in  the  nature  of  the 
knowing,  or  of  the  consciousness,  but  only  in  the  extent  of 
it.  It  is  not  a  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  perceptions, 
representations,  or  conceptions,  in  themselves  considered, 
that  are  framed  in  the  conscious  mind,  but  only  in  the  reach 
and  character  of  them  as  merely  vague  and  visionary,  or  as 
externally  practical  and  rational,  or  as  scientifically  exact  in 
reference  to  a  true  knowledge  of  external  things,  or  as  met- 
aphysically logical  and  certain  in  reference  to  the  inward  rea- 
son itself,  until  the  highest  stage  of  the  finite  Concept  is  re- 
alized in  that  unity  of  logical  constitution  which  gives  to  the 
special  soul  as  such  a  quasi  character  of  oneness  and  whole- 
ness, and  makes  it  that  living  syllogism  of  synthetic  apper- 
ception and  judgment  which  it  actually  appears  to  be  in 
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some  degree,  in  all  the  specialized  forms  of  the  finite  intelli- 
gence. In  the  ultimate  human  stage,  it  is  still  only  a  special 
form  of  the  absolute  Concept  itself,  though  a  more  complete 
and  perfect  exemplar  of  the  universal  archetype  than  is 
found  in  any  lower  grade  of  the  natural  evolution.  It  is 
only  in  this  highest  exemplification  of  the  original  essence 
and  form  that  we  find  the  rational  thinking  power,  the 
depth  and  breadth  of  comprehension,  the  intellectual  insight, 
the  capacity  for  logical  thought,  the  power  of  imposing  law 
upon  its  own  action,  the  conscious  sense  of  right  and  duty, 
the  conscience  and  the  moral  sentiment,  that  distinguish 
man  from  the  lower  animals ;  and  in  this  we  have  the  ground 
and  the  illustration  at  once  that  are  necessary,  and  are  at  the 
same  time  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  discover  and  elucidate 
the  inner  abstruse  and  obscure  pathway  of  that  Metaphys- 
ical Bridge  which  alone  can  conduct  us  into  the  higher  realm 
of  universal  reason,  and  even  to  the  sovereign  height  of  the 
absolute  Concept  or  Thought  itself  as  it  really  is  in  its  own 
eternal  nature  and  being ;  for  man  can  do  that,  being  made 
as  he  is  in  the  image  of  the  Creator,  and  his  soul  being  ^^  as 
a  mirror  or  glass  capable  of  the  image  of  the  universal 
world."  But  the  special  soul  is  not  only  finite  by  its  very 
constitution,  but  is,  from  the  beginning  unto  the  end,  neces- 
sarily dependent  on  the  absolutely  creative  Causality  for  its 
existence  and  life.  It  can  never  have  an  entirely  indepen- 
dent subsistence  by  itself  alone.  It  merely  shares  in  the  uni- 
versal reason :  it  can  never  be  severed  from  it  and  live. 
It  merely  receives  and  partakes  of  the  universal  stream 
of  life,  and  lives  only  in  the  flow :  once  cut  off  from  the 
supreme  fountain  of  all  movement,  it  needs  must  perish. 
There  can  be  but  one  universal  and  absolute.  The  finite 
soul  cannot  overleap  its  own  bounds :  they  are  given  with 
its  very  constitution  and  nature.  It  cannot  exceed  the 
given  amount  of  power :  it  has  no  power,  no  substance,  no 
reason,  no  life,  entirely  and  absolutely  its  own  and  apart 
from  the  universal  essence :  — 
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'^  That  nature  which  contemns  its  origin 
Cannot  be  bordered  certain  in  itself : 
She  that  will  herself  sliver  and  disbranch 
From  her  material  sap,  perforce  most  wither, 
And  come  to  deadly  use.*' 

The  nniversal  soul  may,  indeed,  be  said  to  be  ever  present 
within  us  while  life  lasts,  though  but  partially,  not  wholly. 
Freewill  is  in  us,  not  wholly,  but  partially  only,  and  with  a 
quite  limited  range  of  freedom.  The  faculties  of  perception, 
imagination,  conception,  and  memory  are  in  us,  understand- 
ii^  and  reason  are  in  us,  but  only  in  a  certain  partial  and 
limited  manner  and  degree,  not  in  tlie  full  power  and  abso- 
lute form  of  the  universal  reason.  In  and  for  itself  consid- 
ered, the  finite  soul  is  a  quasi  one  and  whole  only,  not  an 
absolute  one  and  all.  It  is  essence  and  power,  but  not  the 
absolute  essence  and  power :  it  is  rather  as  a  wave  of  the 
whole  ocean  of  Essence  raised  into  a  certain  flowing,  indef. 
initely  expanding,  but  still  temporary  persistence  as  such ; 
and  it  must  vanish  as  the  wave  does  when  the  interior  sus- 
taining essence  and  power  shall  be  withdrawn.  If  the  ocean 
covered  the  whole  globe,  it  would  be  possible  to  imagine  that 
a  wave  might  roll  continuously  and  perpetually  on  some 
great  circle  of  the  all.  It  may  be  said  to  be  metaphysically 
possible  and  easily  conceivable  that  a  finite  soul,  if  such 
were  to  be  the  plan  and  order  and  purpose  of  the  creative 
Providence,  might  be  upheld  and  eternally  sustained  on  the 
bosom  of  the  universal  soul,  never  culminating  in  absolute 
identity  with  it.     But  an  independent,  self-subsistent  being  . 

and  life,  or  an  absolute  immortality  for  a  finite  soul,  must  in  /  \ 
the  nature  of  things  be  an  impossibility :  there  can  be  but 
one  absolute  and  imperishable  reality.  We  might  as  well 
imagine  a  wave  to  leap  out  of  the  sea  into  empty  space,  or 
Helmholtz*s  vortex- ring  to  whirl  itself  away  into  utter  var 
cuity  on  its  own  account,  or  Newcomb's  star  to  cut  loose 
from  the  universe,  and  shoot  ofP  eternally  into  the  void  Im- 
mensity on  its   own  basis   alone.     Apollo  is  said  to  have 
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challenged  Zeus  to  match  him  in  archery,  and  shot  bis 
arrow  to  the  extreme  verge  of  the  world ;  whereupon  Zeus, 
at  one  stride,  stepped  to  the  spot  where  it  fell,  and  asked : 
**  Where,  then,  shall  I  shoot  ?  " 

If  we  look  at  the  soul  on  the  physiological  side,  we  find 
the  inner  theatre  of  its  operations  to  be  situated  in  the  most 
secluded  and  safest  region  of  the  bead.  The  hard  skull, 
tough  pia  mater,  and  other  enclosing  membranes  exclude 
the  whole  external  environment  and  all  motions  therein, 
even  if  not  the  subtile  ssther  itself,  while  the  proper  life 
and  functions  of  the  living  personality  continue.  It  would 
seem  to  be  certain  that  the  only  avenue  by  which  wave- 
motions  in  the  ssther,  or  whatever  other  motions  of  sense^ 
can  reach  the  cortical  layers  of  the  brain,  is  that  afforded 
by  the  nerves  of  sensation.  The  vascular  network  is  evi- 
dently the  vehicle  only  of  those  chemical  operations  in  which 
the  stream  of  organic  life  flows,  and  the  nutrition  of  the 
tissues  goes  on.  The  peripheral  expansion  of  these  cortical 
layers  in  this  most  inward,  most  secret,  and  best  protected 
portion  of  the  organization,  seems  to  have  the  character  of 
a  continuous  and  closely  interconnected  whole  structure, 
however  distinguishable  into  convolutions,  or  tracts  of  nerve- 
cells  and  fibres,  and  special  seats  of  sense-perception,  or  of 
motor  instrumentation.  The  white  mass  of  the  brain  sub- 
stance mainly  consists  of  nerves  and  strands  which  are  the 
conductors  or  vehicles  of  the  nervic  impulse,  whether  that 
be  of  the  nature  of  electric  stress,  of  electro-ms^etic  vibra- 
tion, or  some  other  mode  of  motion.  Sensations  certainly 
go  one  way,  and  volitions  the  other,  from  this  inner  seat. 
That  there  is  a  continuity  of  nervous  structure,  and  so  a  cer- 
tain possibility  of  physically  reflex  action,  is  really  nothing 
to  the  purpose  here.  Perception  and  conception  do  mani- 
festly take  place,  somewhere  and  somehow,  both  within  and 
beyond  the  nerve-cells  and  tissues  of  these  cortical  layers, 
in  which  these  special  powers  or  faculties  may  be  said  to 
have  a  location  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  supposed  to  have  a 
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circumscribed  and  exclusively  physical  seat ;  but  the  rela-  ^ 
tion  of  the  more  inward  soul  to  this  seat  would  seem  to  be 
that  of  a  one  whole  thinking  essence  and  power  to  a  one 
organic  whole  of  physical  structure,  however  differentiated 
into  distinguishable  parts  in  the  whole.  The  thinking  power 
is  likewise  distinguishable  within  itself  into  the  several  as- 
pects of  the  one  whole  essence  which  it  is,  without  destroy- 
ing its  essential  unity,  continuity,  and  oneness  as  such  whole. 
The  personal  identity  of  this  conscious,  knowing  essence  is 
continuous  and  persistent  through  all  this  organic  complex- 
ity of  vital  processes,  and  amidst  the  most  obstreperous 
clamor  of  the  inflowing  stream  of  sense-impressions  and 
their  collisions  with  it,  never  losing  its  supreme  control 
while  it  lives  and  is  sane ;  not  even  in  sleep,  or  only  in  its 
last  sleep.  Nevertheless,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that 
this  unity  or  wholeness  should  be  considered  as  independent, 
complete,  or  absolutely  perfect  in  itself :  it  would  rather 
seem  probable,  and  many  considerations  indicate  (if  they  do 
not  conclusively  prove),  that  this  special  constitution  of  the 
logical  Notion  as  the  thinking  essence  and  power  in  us 
comes  far  short  of  the  self-subsistent  wholeness,  necessary 
existence,  absolute  completeness,  and  power  of  the  universal 
Notion.  And  yet  it  would  seem  that  this  secondary  crea- 
tion must  necessarily  have  that  degree  of  approximation  to 
the  supreme  and  absolute  Exemplar  and  First  Mover  which, 
in  fact,  enables  it  to  be,  and  alone  could  enable  it  to  be, 
such  a  logical  unity  of  Apperception  and  Judgment,  in  the 
full  synthesis  of  the  living  Syllogism,  that  it  can  act  and 
operate  as  a  knowing,  conscious  personality  by  itself 
alone,  and  so  be  capable  of  sense-perception,  conscious- 
ness, and  will ;  of  framing  ideal  representations  of  external 
objects  ;  of  forming  conceptions  of  the  imagination,  of  the 
understanding,  and  of  the  reason ;  and  even  of  attaining  to 
a  psychological  comprehension  of  its  own  internal  nature  and 
constitution  as  a  special  soul ;  and  of  realizing,  at  last,  a 
true  notion  of  the  logical  Concept  as  it  is  in  us,  and  must  be 
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in  itself,  however  limited,  weak,  and  imperfect  it  may  be 
as  such,  in  comparison  with  the  absolute  oneness,  wholeness, 
completeness,  perfection,  and  power  of  the  universal  con- 
cept, whereof  it  is  at  best  but  a  partial  exemplification, 
a  specialized  and  particular  exhibition,  and  an  abridged 
small  copy.  The  old  Hebrew  Scripture  was  not  so  very  far 
wrong,  perhaps,  when  it  said :  *'  So  God  created  man  in 
his  own  image,  in  the  image  of  God  created  he  him." 

§  8.    Distinction  op  "  Reflex  Volition  "    from  Self- 

CoNscious  Will. 

Physiological  psychology  endeavors  to  substitute  Volition 
for  Will,  and  defines  volition  as  simply  mechanical  reflex 
action.  It  supposes  that  the  nerve-motions  come  into  col- 
lision with  the  delicate  movable  structures  of  the  cortex. 
The  brain  as  a  whole  is  fixedly  enveloped  in  an  immovable 
skull-case :  it  is  an  unmoved  whole  containing  within  itself 
a  multiplicity  of  unmoved  and  movable  or  moving  parts  and 
changeable  relations.  If  a  sense-impression  come  in  from 
without  and  impinge  upon  the  standing  whole,  or  upon 
any  movable  part,  there  will  be  action  and  reaction,  and 
perhaps,  also,  movement  of  some  part  on  the  ground  of  the 
unmoved  or  immovable ;  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
there  will  be  a  reflection  of  the  motion  or  impulse  into  some 
other  direction  or  channel.  As  these  delicately  movable 
parts  (or  finest  nerve-cells)  are  interconnected  by  infinites- 
imal fibres  in  all  directions,  the  reflex  impulses  will  be 
more  or  less  widely  transmitted  throughout  the  whole,  and 
more  especially  along  the  motor-fibres  as  the  paths  of 
easiest  transmission  (or  least  resistance)  to  the  correspond- 
ing strands,  muscles,  limbs,  and  organs.  It  may  not  be  im- 
possible to  say  that  this  organic  process  results  in  '^  intel- 
lectualizing  "  the  sense-impressions,  or  is  "  intellection,"  or 
is  '^  reflection,'*  or  that  such  a  turning  of  the  scales  of  equi- 
librium in  the  whole  or  in  some  convolution  is  "  volition," 
or  is  a  change  of  ^'  relational  perceptions,"  and   that  the 
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overweighing  of  collisions  and  oppositions  is  a  determina- 
tion of  ^^  judgment/'  and  the  like ;  but  the  things  so  named 
do  not  rise  above  the  level  of  purely  meclianical  action. 
And  it  may  be  said,  in  terms,  that  there  is  a  mediation  of 
special  movements  on  the  ground  of  the  immovable  whole, 
or  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  unmoved  parts  as 
media ;  and,  in  short,  that  the  whole  mechanical  operation 
is  a  process  of  knowing,  reflecting,  judging,  willing,  and 
thinking ;  that  these  are  nothing  else  but  that ;  and  that 
consciousness  is  nothing  more  than  this  kind  of  motion,  — 
not  exactly  a  phosphorescent  gleaming,  or  a  mere  combus- 
tion of  neurine,  but  such  a  fervid  state  of  tremor,  perhaps, 
as  to  produce  a  glow  of  light  in  the  brain  that,  like  an  elec- 
tric candle,  renders  luminous  such  things  as  are  sensible, 
and  so  perceivable  and  knowable  externally,  though  throw- 
ing no  light  whatever  internally  on  the  actual  constitution 
and  nature  of  the  structures  themselves  beyond  what  is 
visible  to  the  microscope  or  the  spectrum  analysis.  Instead 
of  any  more  inward  soul,  or  anything  other  than  such  ag- 
gregation of  plexuses  and  tissues,  cells  and  protoplasm,  and 
the  physical  forces  operative  therein,  this  mechanical  psy- 
chology finds,  and  only  can  find,  in  the  conversion  of  food 
and  drink  into  arterial  blood,  or  into  heat  and  electricity,  or 
rather  in  the  streaming  flow  of  motion  itself,  or  in  the  in- 
flowing stream  of  nervic  tremors  and  sense-impressions 
from  without,  the  secret  spring,  concealed  operator,  or 
some  other  unknown  causality,  that  sets  the  automatic  ma- 
chine in  motion,  and  keeps  it  moving  while  it  continues  to 
run.  But  it  is  especially  to  be  noticed  here  that  body  and 
brain  are  regarded  as  an  organic  mechanism  of  dissevered 
or  only  conjoined  parts  (as  of  molecules,  atoms,  or  other 
masses),  and  that  the  motive  powers  or  active  causes  are 
placed  outside  of  the  structure  itself,  as  is  necessarily  the 
case  with  every  other  conceivable  machine.  These  causes, 
or  powers,  are  assumed  to  lie  in  the  environment  of  mate- 
rials  and   forces   that  enter  into  the   composition   of  the 
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structure  and  act  or  operate  through  it,  or  upon  it,  from 
without.  The  mechanism  is  not  supposed  to  have  a  princi- 
ple of  movement  or  a  fact  of  perpetual  motion  within  it : 
this  is  presumed  to  lie  somewhere  in  the  external  environ- 
ment. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  whole  environment  of 
Nature,  or  the  universe  itself,  and  find  (as  we  must)  that  it 
is,  and  of  an  absolute  necessity  must  be,  a  one  whole  and 
absolutely  standing  All  of  real  existence,  however  capable 
of  internal  movements,  or  of  motion  in  place  as  a  whole,  it 
becomes  absolutely  necessary  for  the  knowing  intelligence 
that  is  in  us  (however  in  itself  constituted),  or  (in  other 
words)  it  is  a  necessity  of  reason,  that  the  perpetual  motion 
or  first  principle  of  movement  shall  be  conceived  as  being 
in  and  within  the  universe,  and  not  by  any  possibility  out- 
side of  it.  Any  supposition  of  an  external  force,  or  in- 
deed of  a  spiritual  causality  ab  extra  for  that,  would  be  an 
irrational  contradiction  and  an  utter  absurdity.  The  dem- 
onstration (such  as  it  has  been)  that  the  necessary  consti- 
tution of  the  universe  can  only  be  that  of  the  absolute 
Concept  or  Notion  of  all  Reality  need  not  be  repeated.  If 
any  perpetual  motion  be  conceivably  possible,  it  must  have 
the  essence  and  form  of  an  absolute  Causality,  and  move- 
ment in  it  can  be  possible,  or  actual,  only  in  Freedom  and 
on  grounds  of  eternal  Necessity.  Metaphysical  science  may 
be  said  to  end  in  demonstrating  on  grounds  of  necessity  and 
reason  that  such  perpetual  motion  or  absolute  Causality  can 
subsist  only  in  an  absolute  unity  or  unical  complex  whole 
of  necessities,  necessary  relations,  metaphysical  essentities,  or 
absolute  truths,  inclusive  of  the  absolute  fact  and  reality  of 
eternal  movement  in  the  ever-continuing  identity  of  Essen- 
tial Relation  of  Whole  and  Parts,  of  internal  Content  and 
external  Form,  in  the  one  whole  Essentity.  Physiological 
psychology  makes  no  presupposition  of  any  such  absolute 
Causality  residing  in  (or  exhibited  within)  the  physiological 
mechanism  as  such  in  any  form  or  manner.     At  the  same 
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time  tl^  mecliamsin  itself  is  really  conceived  as  an  aggre* 
gate  whole  complex  of  necessities,  necessary  relations,  intel- 
lectual traths,  or  essentities,  under  the  name  of  materials 
(the  structures,  cells,  tissues,  germs,  or  molecules,  and 
forces,  the  mechanism  and  composition  inclusive),  as  abso- 
lute and  necessary  grounds  of  that  determinative,  reflex 
action,  reacti<Hi,  reflection,  mediation,  and  instrumentation 
that  is  called  Volition.  It  is  not  therein  imagined  that 
movement  can  be  possible  without  any  necessary  grounds 
whatever,  or  can  begin  without  a  cause,  nor  that  there  can 
be  motion  without  moving  substance  or  essence  of  some 
kind ;  but  the  implicit  assumption  is,  that  the  oi^anic  mar 
chine  has  nothing  in  it  but  the  necessary  grounds  of  motion, 
that  the  movement  (the  active  causality)  comes  into  it  en- 
tirely from  the  external  environment,  and  that  there  is  no 
active  causality  of  the  nature  of  Will  in  the  machine  as 
such,  but  only  aiUoTnatismy  or  that  purely  mechanical  result 
of  the  mechanism  and  of  the  action  upon  it  of  these  same 
externally  motive  forces,  under  cover  of  which  the  unseen 
operator  of  the  automatic  machine  tacitly  lies  concealed. 
These  external  forces  are  assumed  to  be  the  only  real  eau- 
salily ;  no  other  is  supposed  to  be  concerned  in  the  working 
of  the  physiological  mechanism.  And  so  Volition  is  not  /....-^ 
Will,  but  only  Automatism. 

These  grounds  are  doubtless  an  indispensably  necessary 
cmiditi<m  of  the  effective  working  of  the  machine.  As  we 
have  seen,  eternal  and  absolute  grounds  are  not  only  neces- 
sary, but,  in  a  logical  sense  and  order,  are  first  and  fore- 
most as  necessary  conditions  precedent  of  any  possible 
perpetual  motion  in  the  entire  universe,  and  even  in  the  ab- 
solute Notion  of  all  Reality,  as  one  aspect,  at  least,  of  the 
simultaneous  and  eternal  One  and  Whole,  or  in  just  so  far 
as  it  is  an  ever-continuing  and  essential  identity  amidst  all 
changes  of  external  form  and  internal  relation.  In  like 
manner  as  some  limited  range  of  free,  conscious  prevision, 
directing  control,  guidance,  or  determination  to  an  end  and 
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aim  as  knowing  Will  and  purposive  Providence  may  be 
possible  (an4  seems  on  the  whole  to  be  actual)  in  the  real 
universe,  so  the  same  may  be  possible  (as  it  seems  to  be 
actual),  in  whatever  limited  degree,  in  every  finite  person- 
ality. But  this  causality  as  Will,  or  as  a  controlling,  di- 
recting, and  determining  power  over  and  above  the  merely 
mechanical  action  as  reflex  Volition,  is  certainly  not  to  be 
looked  for  or  found  in  sense-impressions,  nor  in  any  arterial 
flow  and  consumption  of  materials,  nor  in  molecular  vibra- 
tions, nor  in  atomic  tremors,  nor  even  in  the  subtile  aether 
(whether  it  be  an  atomic  or  a  continuous  substance),  but 
rather  in  some  still  more  inward  form  and  mode  of  essen- 
tial power  and  life,  which  must  have  its  own  specific 
grounds  of  existence  and  its  more  immediate  source  in  the 
universal  Essence  and  Power  itself,  in  which  likewise  the 
special  structures  as  such  must  have  their  grounds  and 
source,  however  necessary  the  organic  body,  or  its  environ- 
ment, or  the  intricate  plexuses  of  the  brain,  may  be  as 
means  and  instruments  of  any  external  manifestation  of 
an  internal  soul. 

It  is  not  easy  to  comprehend  l^ow  such  an  apparent  ag- 
gregate of  distinct  particulars  can  be  at  the  same  time  a 
one  essential  Whole  within  a  larger  or  more  universal  Whole. 
Not  only  is  the  body  as  such  apparently  an  aggregate  of 
dissevered  parts,  but  especially  Uiis  innermost  cortex  ap- 
pears to  have  the  special  character  of  an  interconnected 
fabric  of  separately  living  nerve-cell  elements.  It  some- 
what resembles  the  wheel-animalcule  (FoZyox),  which  con- 
sists of  distinct  but  similar  cells  interconnected  throughout 
by  fine  fibres,  yet  moving  as  a  whole.  Each  cell  appears  to 
be  a  separate  life-centre.  As  a  special  whole,  this  cortex  is 
evidently  differenced  into  distinguishable  parts  within  the 
whole.  Even  the  least  particle  of  protoplasm,  though  not 
\  evolved  and  distinguished  into  organs  or  cells,  appears  to  be 
a  special  centre  of  life  and  action  in  an  organic  whole ;  for 
it  is  already  manifestly  differenced  into  parts,  aspects,  re- 
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lations,  and  particulars  of  oil  globules,  albuminous  particles, 
molecules,  '^  plastidular  carbon-compounds,"  or  other  chem- 
ical  elements,^  subsisting  together  and  acting  in  some  man- 
ner as  a  special  whole ;  and  possibly,  upon  a  still  further 
analysis,  the  whole  thing  might  be  resolved  into  some  more 
general  form  and  mode  of  substance  as  the  original  source 
whence  these  elements  themselves  were  specialized,  in  like 
manner  as  the  whole  particle  itself  is  specialized  as  such. 
The  special  activity  which  is  its  life  is  exhibited  within  it, 
and  appears  to  well  up  out  of  its  inmost  centre;  and  it 
moves  as  a  whole  in  the  inner  essential  relation  of  persistent 
identity  of  content  and  continual  change  of  external  form. 
How  can  it  be  said  that  the  essential  activity,  which  thus 
takes  on  a  special  form  and  mode  of  essence  and  life  as  the 
whole  particle,  does  not  necessarily  lie  within  and  beyond 
the  particle  as  such,  as  well  as  exhibit  itself  within  it ;  or 
that  it  does  not  also  envelop  and  contain  the  particle  and 
all  the  life  that  is  in  it  within  itself,  having  in  itself  the  es- 
sence, form,  and  character  of  some  more  general  specializa- 
tion within  the  universal  essence,  if  not  immediately  that  of 
the  universality  of  the  absolute  essence  and  life  itself? 
Such  involution  of  particulars  in  specials,  and  of  specials  in 
wider  general  types  of  form,  and  of  these  into  the  widest  or 
most  universal  archet3rpes,  appears  in  Nature  everywhere, 
and  especially  in  the  evolution  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
This  evolution  is  exhibited  as,  first,  some  more  general  and 
simple  form  of  substance  or  ideal  type  (as,  for  instance,  in 
protoplasm),  and  as  then  proceeding  into  a  further  differen- 
tiation into  distinguishable  parts  or  specialities  and  particu- 

^  Carbon,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  with  a  little  hydrogen,  sulphur, 
and  phosphoms  (says  Dr.  E.  D.  Cope),  forming  the  substance  called 
protein  in  chemistry ;  and  he  explains  a  theory  of  *'  growth-force  "  in 
protoplasm  and  cell-formation  as  due  to  positive  and  negative  elec- 
tricity in  the  cell  and  its  nucleus ;  but  he  takes  care  to  add  that  here 
we  are  confronted  with  the  very  "  arcana  of  Nature,'*  or  the  "mys- 
teries "  of  things.  — The  Origin  of  the  Fittest:  Essays  on  Evolution^  by 
E.  D.  Cope,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  pp.  19-22,  N.  York,  1887. 
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larities  of  form  and  aspeet  within  the  larger  whole,  being 
thas  evolved  and  anfolded  into  parts  distinguishable  as 
such  from  the  whole  as  such,  which  are  also  infolded  and 
convolved  upon  one  another  as  externally  distinct  in  form 
while  yet  internally  identical  in  substance  with  the  whole, 
or  as  a  continuing  identity  of  internal  content  in  whatever 
change  of  external  form  or  differential  mode.  In  the 
germ-vesicle  the  specialization  has  not  gone  very  far ;  though 
as  a  one  whole  it  is  already  differenced  into  parts  and  rela- 
tions that  are  essentially  continuous  and  identical  in  respect 
of  their  inner  constitution,  though  in  form  superficially  dis- 
tinct. The  special  life  manifestly  begins  with  the  first  and 
most  interior  specialization  of  essence  and  form  in  it,  how- 
ever simple  or  general  at  first.  Indeed,  essence  is  never 
without  form  and  activity  in  a  one  whole,  whether  that 
whole  be  the  universe  itself,  or  a  cell,  or  a  protoplasmic 
particle.  In  the  egg  of  higher  animals  the  specific  evolu- 
tion has  proceeded  into  still  further  differentiation  and  into 
more  numerous  and  more  distinct  parts  of  the  whole  ;  and 
three  notably  distinguishable  layers  appear  to  the  micro- 
scopic observer,  each  of  which  wiU  be  further  evolved,  dif- 
ferenced, infolded,  and  convolved,  until  finally  distinguish- 
able as  an  intestinal  canal  system,  a  vascular  system,  and  a 
system  of  muscles,  nerves,  and  brain,  when  the  community 
or  body-politic  of  partially  distinct  structures  is  fully  built  up 
and  at  length  completed  in  the  unity  of  the  one  whole 
creature.  The  inner  identity  of  essence  still  continues  un- 
der whatever  changes  of  form.  The  special  activity  of 
essence  and  form  that  first  appeared  as  life  in  protoplasm 
will  continue  in  the  constant  cell-division,  evolution  of  new 
cells,  and  transformation  of  cells  and  tissues  throughout  the 
body,  ever  replacing  old  with  new  tissue,  and  is  the  phys- 
ical life  of  the  body  while  it  lives.  Besides  the  internal  re- 
lations of  these  superficially  distinct  parts,  they  as  such 
necessarily  come  into  various  external  relations  of  juxtaposi- 
tion, opposition,  and  conjunction,  and  either  in  harmony  or 
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in  antagonism  with  one  another  externally,  whether  di- 
rectly interconnected  by  cross-fibres  at  their  extremes  or 
not.  Ganglionic  nerve-cells  are  especially  so  connected,  as 
well  in  the  lesser  ganglia  as  in  these  cortical  layers  of  the 
brain,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  larger  and  more  com- 
plex ganglion.  All  these  nerve-cells  or  other  parts  relate 
back  to  their  interior  source  and  origin,  and  find  their  inner 
connection  and  unity  in  that  prior  whole  of  essence  and 
form  from  which  they  have  all  alike  proceeded  in  whatever 
different  directions  of  differentiation  and  distribution,  as 
from  a  common  centre  of  unity  in  that  universal  or  (as  it 
may  be)  special  whole  in  which  they  all  alike  have  their  sub- 
sistence and  life ;  for  it  is  in  the  essential  identity  of  this  i 
universal  form  of  essence  and  life  that  all  special  wholes  l 
and  all  particulars  have  their  original,  if  not  their  immedi-  ' 
ate,  source  and  cause. 

These  nerve-cells  of  the  cortex  are  directly  interconnected 
by  cross-fibres  and  interwoven  into  a  continuous  network 
throughout,  which  is,  at  the  same  time,  differenced  into  dis- 
tinct plexuses  of  greater  or  less  extent  in  the  two  hemi- 
spheres in  the  special  convolutions,  or  in  particular  tracts  of  a 
convolution,  by  means  whereof  more  general,  less  general, 
special,  and  particular  movements  of  the  most  delicate  char- 
acter become  possible  and  no  doubt  actual.  Experiments 
show  that  such  special  plexuses  or  particular  tracts,  and  the 
motor-nerves  issuing  therefrom,  constitute  the  instrumental 
media  or  means  through  which  all  the  organs  of  sense  and 
motion  are  reached,  controlled,  and  operated  by  the  more 
internal  knowing  and  conscious  will  which  presides  over 
the  whole  automatic  mechanism,  and  is  in  fact  its  secret 
spring  and  moving  causality  in  so  far  as  its  power  extends. 
The  organic  machine,  in  so  far  as  not  controlled,  directed, 
or  influenced  by  this  inner  self-conscious  operator,  may 
very  well  be  supposed  to  act  or  operate  automatically,  or  as 
an  unconscious  mechanism  having  an  external  source  of 
motion.     The  conscious  personality  (as  knowing  and  guid- 
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ing  will)  sits  horsed  (as  it  were)  upon  the  automatic  ma- 
chine, like  the  rider  on  a  bicycle  :  if  the  rider  fail,  the 
unconscious  mechanism  falls  down  and  lies  flat. 

Bat  here  the  question  may  arise,  whether  the  conscious 
determining  Will  resides  within  the  distinct  nerve-cells,  or 
within  the  distinct  plexuses,  or  within  the  whole  cortical  layer 
at  once,  or  in  the  cavities  of  the  brain  outside  of  them  ;  for 
it  might  be  imagined  to  be  external  to  the  cells  or  the  plex- 
uses in  the  sense  of  being  exerted  by  some  power  residing 
within  the  general  enclosure  of  the  cortical  layers,  or  of  the 
whole  brain,  or  of  the  whole  body :  but  it  may  better  be 
conceived  as  exerted  through  and  from  within  the  inter- 
connected cells  themselves,  or  from  within  the  tissue  as 
such,  but  as  coming  directly  from  that  more  inward  and 
more  general  (but  metaphysical)  speciality  of  essence,  form, 
and  life  which  is,  in  truth,  the  special  soul  as  it  really  is 
in  its  own  actual  constitution  and  nature.  And  it  is  to 
be  conceived  as  having  its  own  origin  and  constitution  as 
such  in  that  same  universal  essence,  form,  and  life  from 
which  all  the  distinct  nerve-cells  or  other  structures  of  the 
bodily  organization  derive  and  receive  their  special  essences 
and  forms  and  all  the  life  that  is  in  them,  being  the  prime 
mover  and  absolute  causality,  whose  agents  and  instruments 
they  all  alike  are  ;  and  this  first  Causality  may,  in  reality, 
subsist  and  be  active,  not  only  within  and  through  the  cells, 
protoplasm,  or  other  structures  as  such,  and  also  in  and 
through  the  more  internal  (but  special)  soul  as  such,  but 
likewise  externally  to  them  as  well  as  in  and  through  them, 
and  externally  also  both  to  the  whole  physical  organization 
of  the  brain  as  such  and  to  the  whole  body ;  for  all  finite 
souls  and  bodies  alike  have  their  being  within  the  universal 
soul  in  the  due  subordination  and  coordination  of  the  neces- 
sary architectonic  order  of  evolution  and  new  creation  in 
the  one  eternal  Whole.  But  this  special  soul  as  necessarily 
constituted  within  the  universal  is  to  be  regarded  as  subsist- 
ing over  and  above  and  (in  the  inward  direction)  beyond 
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the  cells,  tissues,  and  other  stnictures  rather  than  as  actually 
in  them  as  such  separate  and  discrete  elements,  and  is  not 
at  all  to  be  conceived  as  external  to  them  in  respect  of  their 
outer  form,  as  if  located,  not  merely  alongside  of  them 
(which,  in  a  proper  sense,  may  be  true  enough),  but  some- 
where in  the  cavities  of  die  skull  wholly  outside  of  them, 
which  is  not  tf  ue  at  all.  The  soul  is  properly  external  to 
the  structures  of  the  brain  only  in  the  sense  or  aspect  of  its  1  \,^ 

own  more  inward  and  metaphysical  constitution  of  essence 
and  form  that  has  its  existence  and  life  in  coordination  with 
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them  and  in  a  relation  of  opposition  to  them  internally.  |  k> 

It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  in  this  that  the  corporeal  I  f±Jtj^ 
mechanism  is  included  and  contained  within  and  under  this  )  // 
more  interior  speciality  of  essence  and  life  as  directly  pro-  I     '     - 
ceeding  from  it  in  evolutionary  order,  or  as  in  immediate  I        ^  I  ^ 

dialectic  continuity  with  it,  as  if  the  body  lived  in  the  soul  (  V  a 

(as  the  Neoplatonists  imagined),  and  not  the  soul  in  and  I  £^J^ 

with  the  body,  as  all  modern  science  would  seem  to  demon-    '\,\  ^  i 

strate  to  be  the  fact ;  but  the  body,  as  a  series  of  material  |  .  I  c '' 
structures  and  a  mechanism,  is  truly  to  be  considered  as  in  /  J  * 
architectonic  subordination  and  causal  continuity,  directly, 
with  that  universal  form  of  Essence  and  Power  which  is  at 
once  the  immediate  source  and  cause  of  all  finite  souls  as 
well  as  of  all  soulless  and  inanimate  things  in  Nature  (the 
animate  corporeal  organization  inclusive).     In  like  manner  . , 

as  all  material  things  have  their  particular  essences  and  ^ 

forms  in  the  universal  Essence  and  Form,  so  also  does  this  ' 
limited  speciality  thereof,  which  is  called  the  soul,  receive 
its  special  constitution  as  such  directly  from  the  same 
original  source  and  cause.  It  is  therefore  necessarily  con- 
subsistent  and  coordinate  with  such  things  (the  physical  ele- 
ments of  the  body  inclusive),  as  likewise  itself  an  external 
object  or  thing  in  Nature,  though  metaphysical  in  its  consti- 
tution ;  and«  as  such,  it  must  necessarily  come  into  rela- 
tions of  external  opposition  not  only  to  all  wholly  external 
objects  and  things  in  Nature,  but  to  the  organization  and 
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merely  physical  processes  of  the  body  also,  and  into  some 
kind  of  collision  with  them,  through  sense-impressions  from 
without  that  come  in  through  the  organs  of  sense,  and 
through  the  mediation  of  the  more  delicate  structures  of  the 
cortex,  and  especially  those  innermost  and  most  subtile  plex- 
uses of  the  convolutions  which,  in  respect  of  physical  sub- 
tility,  approach  most  nearly  to  the  still  more  subtile  essence 
and  form  of  this  metaphysical  entity  itself  called  the  soul, 
and  are  best  fitted  for  such  internal  collision ;  whereby  only 
sensation  and  conscious  sense  -  perception  are  conceivably 
possible,  as  they  are  undoubtedly  actual ;  and  this  subtile 
organization  becomes  thereby,  also,  the  most  suitable  and 
intelligible  medium  and  fit  instrumentality  for  the  trans- 
mission of  the  action  and  commands  of  the  knowing,  con- 
scious Will  to  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  for  conununication 
through  the  whole  bodily  organization  with  the  external 
world. 

This  intenor  metaphysical  speciality  may  be  regarded  as 
a  special  or  qtuisi  one  whole  essential  and  logical  Notion  or 
architectonic  idea  of  a  special  soul,  and,  as  such,  a  thing 
specialized  and  limited  out  of  and  in  the  universal  and  ab- 
solute Essence,  Form,  and  Life,  which  has  been  already 
defined  as  the  absolute  Concept,  Notion,  or  Idea  of  all  Re- 
ality. As  such,  the  soul  may  be  conceived  as  a  one  whole 
which  is  also  a  unity  of  synthetic  Apperception,  Reason, 
and  Judgment  in  the  form  of  the  logical  Syllogism,  and  so 
a  movable  Reason  or  Rationality,  in  which  the  special  ac- 
tivity is  its  life ;  the  special  participation  in  those  necessities, 
essentities,  categories,  necessary  relations,  and  absolute 
truths,  which  are  constitutive  of  Intelligence  itself  (whether 
in  the  universal  or  in  the  finite  form),  is  its  Intellect ;  and 
the  active  process  (in  freedom  and  under  reason)  of  such 
ideal  and  real  speciality  is  its  special  Knowing,  its  Con- 
sciousness, its  Thinking,  and  its  self  -  determining  WilL 
As  such  speciality  of  essence,  form,  and  life  in  the  sphere 
of  external   Nature,  it  necessarily  comes  into  opposition 
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and  collision  with  other  souls  and  things,  and  it  soon  finds 
a  limit  to  its  power  of  external  action  and  operation  upon 
them.  As  a  special  WiU,  the  scope  of  its  power  and  the 
range  of  its  liberty  (or  freedom)  are  circumscribed  and  lim- 
ited, both  by  the  necessary  limitations  of  its  own  interior 
and  essential  constitution  as  a  knowing  and  doing  personal- 
ity, and  by  all  the  external  limiting  conditions,  necessities, 
necessary  relations,  laws,  and  facts  of  the  environing  world 
of  things  in  Nature. 

But  the  further  question  may  be  raised,  at  what  precise 
point  in  the  evolution  of  Nature,  or  of  the  animal  kingdom  ^ 
in  particular,  this  kind  of  special  soul  first  makes  its  ap- 
pearance. If  it  exists  in  this  manner  interiorly  to  the 
nerve-cells  of  the  human  brain,  does  it  also  exist  interiorly 
to  those  lowest  cell-forms  where  a  single  cell  constitutes  the 
whole  animal,  and  also  to  the  least  particle  of  living  pro- 
toplasm ?  This  is  exactiy  the  question :  Where  does  the 
distinction  begin  between  a  purely  automatic  organism  and  \^ 
a  consciously  perceiving,  knowing,  and  self-directing  ani- 
mal ?  This  is,  first,  simply  a  matter  of  fact  and  observar 
tion.  The  precise  fact  in  actual  Nature,  or  at  exactiy  what 
stage  or  level  in  the  animal  evolution  such  conscious  power 
or  Will  is  first  distinctiy  and  unequivocally  manifested,  is  a 
question  of  more  interest  than  importance  *  in  this  investiga- 
tion ;  for  it  may  definitively  be  said  that,  wherever  and  i^^ 
whenever  it  does  appear  in  actual  Nature,  the  distinction 
itself  has  necessarily  to  be  recognized,  not  merely  as  a  fact, 
but  as  logically  true  on  grounds  of  eternal  reason  and  neces- 
sity. An  automatic  machine  and  a  soul  —  reflex  action  and ) ! '  \ 
a  rational,  knowing,  conscious  Will  —  are  not,  and  never  by  |  j  (  .1  j 
any  possibility  can  be,  one  and  the  same  thing.  The  two 
things  may,  indeed,  be  conceived  as  approximating  towards 
identity  with  each  other  by  an  almost  infinite  scale  of  de- 
grees. As  there  may  be  a  highest  form  of  mechanism,  so 
there  may  be  a  lowest  form  of  conscious  essence  and  life, 
or  Will.     When  in  the  descending  dialectic  the  conscious 
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self-directing  power  as  Will  diminishes  to  its  ultimate  limit, 
there  is,  of  course,  no  manifestation  of  it  beyond  that  limit ; 
but  externally  to  it  there  may  very  well  be  mechanical  and 
instrumental  structures  of  any  degree  of  complication  and 
delicacy,  ranged  in  the  order  and  direction  of  the  descend- 
ing dialectic  of  their  own  evolution  as  merely  physical  and 
organic  machines,  and  of  the  simply  physical  and  uncon- 
scious life  within  them.  Such  is  protoplasm,  such  is  the 
simple  cell,  such  is  the  nerve-cell ;  and  neither  of  them 
need  be  considered  as  having  a  conscious,  self-controlling 
power  or  will  in  it  as  such.     They  are  simply  the  physio- 

.^^  logical  elements  of  the  life-process  in  the  body.  The  more 
especial  office  of  these  radiate  nerve-cells  of  the  cortex,  con- 
sidered immediately  as  such,  would  seem  to  be  to  generate 
and  conduct  nervic  force  (whether  that  be  of  the  nature 
of  electricity  or  some  other  mode  of  purely  physical  mo- 
tion) ;  and  in  reference  to  the  more  inward  soul,  they  and 
the  nervic  currents  may  be  considered  as  standing  in  the 
relation  (to  that)  of  fit  means  and  instrumentalities  for  the 
interior  interaction  and  intercommunication  between  them 
as  mutuaUy  opposites,  taking  place  through  the  collisions  of 
sense-impressions  moving  in  one  direction,  and  tlirough  the 
impulses  of  the  self-conscious  will  going  in  the  other  direc- 
tion. Impulse  or  movement  in  either  direction  is  mechan- 
ical enough  (for  that  matter),  and  it  may  even  be  said  to 
be  both  physical  and  metaphysical  in  its  nature  in  that  one 
aspect ;  but  the  essential  difference  is,  that  in  the  simple 
mechanism  it  is  entirely  physical  and  only  mechanical, 
while  the  inward  soul  is,  in  its  own  special  constitution  and 
nature  as  a  metaphysical  entity,  that  higher  form  and  mode 
of  essence  and  life  which  both  can  be  and  is,  in  a  certain 
degree,  a  conscious,  knowing,  and  self-determining  power 

-  -^  as  Will,  however  metaphysically  mechanical  also.  A  proper 
machine  has  no  such  power.  It  is  at  least  not  certain 
that  a  simple  cell,  or  a  nerve-cell,  or  protoplasm,  has  any 
such  power  of  self-conscious  action ;  or,  if  it  has,  it  is  so 
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little  in  degree  as  scarcely  to  be  externally  perceptible  or 
ascertainable ;  and  on  this  point  the  theory  of  the  physi- 
ologists that  it  is  only  an  automatic  organism  may  be  con- 
ceded. In  this  view,  protoplasm,  or  the  cells,  immediately 
by  themselves  considered,  would  have  to  be  regarded  at 
having  no  other  soul  within  or  behind  them  but  the  univer-  t^ 
sal  essence,  form,  and  life  from  which  they  must  directly 
receive  their  special  essences,  forms,  and  life  as  such  organ- 
isms; and  these  may  very  well  be  unconscious  as  such, 
though  still  within  the  reach  and  compass  of  the  universal/.^ 
consciousness,  as  every  other  machine  may  be.  But  when 
at  a  higher  stage  of  the  physical  evolution  (wherever  it  may 
appear)  an  organization  does  distinctly  begin  to  exhibit  self- 
conscious  action  and  self-determination  as  will-power,  in 
any  degree,  under  a  consciousness  that  is  clearly  definite 
and  special  as  limited  to  the  animal  itself  as  such,  and  is 
manifestly  distinguishable,  both  internally  to  itself  and  ex- 
ternally to  all  other  observers,  from  that  universal  con- 
sciousness (such  as  it  is)  that  pervades  all  Nature  in  the 
visible  appearance  of  an  intelligent,  artistic,  and  beneficent 
providence  in  the  universe  as  a  whole,  then  it  may  fairly 
be  inferred,  after  the  external  manner  of  scientific  observa- 
tion as  well  as  upon  the  internal  grounds  of  the  metaphys- 
ical Logic,  that  such  animal  must  and  does  have  a  special  t^ 
soul  of  some  degree  or  kind,  however  far  or  by  whatever 
scale  of  degrees  it  may  fall  below  the  highest  reason  and 
greatest  power  of  self-conscious  will  in  man. 

It  may  fairly  be  concluded  that  mechanically  reflex  ac- 
tion alone,  in  the  external  sphere  of  Nature,  is  not,  and 
never  can  be,  conscious  Will ;  that  Will,  in  the  proper  sense  i 
of  the  term,  can  be  nothing  else  or  other  than  perceiving,  I 
knowing,  and  self-conscious  mind  or  soul  in  whatever  de-  • 
gree ;  that  mere  Volition,  as  defined  by  the  physiological  • 
psychologists,  is  not,  and  never  can  be,  the  same  thing  as  • 
conscious  Will ;  and  finally,  that  any  attempt  to  substitute 
such  reflex  Volition  in  place  of  Will  proper,  as  if  they  were 
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the  same  thing,  can  never  he  anything  other  than  a  confo- 
sion  of  ideas  and  an  abuse  of  language. 

Thus  our  scheme  is  complete :  the  wheel  has  come  fall 
I  circle.  It  is  not  an  external  circuit,  but  an  internal  cycle. 
I  It  is  the  cycle  of  that  creative  evolution  which  is  perpetually 
I  arising  out  of  one  and  the  same  eternal  fountain,  and  per- 
1  petually  lapsing  into  its  own  source  again ;  namely,  that  ab- 
j  solute,  necessary,  and  inexhaustible  Causality  which,  in  its 
/  own  universal  Essence  and  Power,  and  in  one  aspect,  re- 
mains forever  unchangeable  and  imperishable,  and  is  im- 
mortal, but,  in  the  other  and  opposite  aspect  of  the  con- 
tinuous evolution  of  itself  into  an  ever-flowing  creation, 
displays  the  field  of  contingency  and  evanescence  in  the 
circumferential  circuit  of  external  Nature. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  HEGELIANISM  OF  ROSENKRANZ. 

§  1.   The  Inward  View  Again  —  The  "LoGiCAii 

Idea." 

Ketubning  again  to  the  inward  method  and  point  of 
view,  some  farther  criticism  may  help  our  endeavor  to  dem- 
onstrate the  ultimate  unity  of  all  science  and  all  philosophy 
in  that  inner  and  complete  synthesis  of  Physics  and  Meta- 
physics which  must  aim  at  a  theory  of  the  Universe,  and 
may  culminate  and  end  in  the  absolute  identity  of  the  Real 
and  the  Ideal. 

Rosenkranz  undertook  to  give  a  more  perfect  statement 
of  the  Hegelian  system.  In  many  respects  it  would  seem 
to  have  been  successful.  Certainly,  more  clearness  and 
precision,  on  some  matters,  may  be  found  in  it :  on  some 
others  there  may  be  room  for  dissent.  One  difference  is, 
that  he  treats  of  Metaphysic  and  of  Logic  separately,  as 
distinct  branches  of  his  whole  subject,  '^  the  Science  of  the 
logical  Idea."  *  Such  division  may  have  some  conveniences 
and  some  justification,  though  in  a  true  sense,  perhaps,  and 
in  its  application  to  philosophy  as  such,  Logic  is  only  scien- 
tific thinking,  and  that  is  always  metaphysical.  Trende- 
lenburg preferred  to  consider  Logic  and  Metaphysic  as  one 
science.^  In  the  systematic  exposition  of  the  universal  Es- 
sence, Form,  Method,  and  System  of  the  absolute  Thought, 
of  the  structure  of  the  Syllogism,  and  of  the  nature  of 

^  Wissenschaft  der  logischen  Idee,  von  Carl  Rosenkranz,  Konigsberg, 
1859. 

^  '*  Die  Logik  nnd  Metaphysik  in  der  Einheit  als  dem  Grand,  PHx- 
losqphiafundamerUalis.^^ — Log.  Untersuchungen,  i.  11-14. 
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Jadgroent  in  the  thinking  process  (identical  with  process  in 
Nature),  or  in  God  and  Nature  at  once  and  alike.  Logic 
may  well  deserve,  if  it  do  not  necessarily  require,  a  separate 
handling  as  the  fundamentally  most  important  aspect  of 
metaphysical  science,  which,  properly,  can  he  no  less  than  a 
complete  science  of  all  that  is. 

He  states  with  much  clearness  and  force  the  necessary 
constitution  of  the  absolute  logical  Form  and  ideal  mode  o£ 
existence  of  the  one  and  all  of  real  £ssence,  whether  con- 
sidered in  respect  of  the  necessary  categories  of  Reason  as 
more  especially  metaphysical,  or  in  respect  of  the  more 
specifically  logical  and  universal  category  of  the  Univer- 
sal, the  Special,  the  Particular,  and  the  Whole  in  One,  or 
in  respect  of  the  technically  logical  phase  of  the  miiversal 
Proposition,  the  middle  Proposition  ("  Mittely*  instrumen- 
tality), and  the  Conclusion,  in  which  both  Propositions  are 
solved  into  their  identity  again  in  the  one  Whole  and  All, 
thus  making  out  the  absolute  Idea,  or  complete  System  of 
the  Universe ;  or,  again,  as  the  distinction  of  Subjective,  in 
one  aspect  of  it,  and  Objective  in  the  other,  —  the  logical 
Notion  and  its  creations.  In  the  standing  All,  however, 
there  necessarily  resides,  or  in  fact  eternally  is,  a  dialectic 
movement  of  self-determination  and  self-limitation  into  other 
and  further  specialities  and  particularities  in  a  continuous 
process  and  sustained  power  of  setting,  maintaining,  and 
cancelling,  fixing  and  unfixing,  and  still  further  fixing  on 
the  basis  of  the  already  fixed,  throughout  the  entire  order 
and  scheme  of  internal  action  and  external  operation  in  the 
mechanism  and  chemism  of  outward  Nature;  while  the 
whole  necessarily  is,  and  remains,  bound  in  that  same  ada- 
mantine chain  of  necessity  and  law  without  which  no  uni- 
verse, no  reason,  no  thought,  no  movement,  no  evolution, 
no  creation,  were  at  all  possible  or  conceivable ;  but  which, 
nevertheless,  by  no  means  therefore  necessarily  excludes  all 
possibility  of  such  potential  self-determination,  free  dialectic 
movement,  and  actual  proceeding  of  the  immanent  Ideality, 
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so  constitnfced  and  therein  contftined,  into  a  creation.  This 
process  of  distinction,  rehition,  involution,  convolution,  me« 
diatiouy  evolution  and  differentiation,  setting,  cancelling,  and 
resetting,  ever  returns  through  all  specials  and  particulars, 
and  closes  up  (theoreticaUy)  into  the  full  orh  of  the  one 
identical  Whole,  which  eternally  suhsists  and  persists  in 
itself  as  such,  though  the  speciab  and  particulars  as  such 
may  continue,  or  change,  or  incessantly  vanish,  in  the  ever- 
continuous  flow  of  the  never-ending  process. 

The  thought  of  Bosenkranz,  no  less  than  that  of  Hegel, 
seems  to  have  been  powerfully  influenced  by  the  traditional 
Scholastacism  and  popular  notions  of  the  time  about  tran- 
scendent immaterial  Spirit  as  Grod.  He  does,  indeed,  en- 
deavor to  identify  Spirit  with  the  logical  Notion  (or  abso- 
lute Idea),  and  give  it  essential  reality  as  such,  but  the  work 
is  done  in  such  a  manner  as  apparently  to  leave  all  Essence 
and  reality  out.  Sometimes,  at  least,  it  seems  as  if  we  were 
asked  to  believe  that  an  imaginary  line  of  distinction  in  an 
abyss  of  Nothingness  is,  firsts  a  sheer  activity  of  Becoming ; 
and  then,  second^  is  Quality ;  and  then,  thirds  is  Quantity ; 
and  then,  fourth^  that  a  unity  of  Quality  and  Quantity  be- 
comes and  is  Mass,  Measure,  Modality.  Quality  is  thus  de- 
fined as  the  merely  ims^inary  line  or  limit  (Grenze)  divid- 
ing the  abyss  of  nonentity.  Quantity,  again,  is  defined  as 
intensive  and  extensive  Magnitude.  But  Quality  of  what  ? 
Why,  it  seems,  quality  of  nothing  but  said  imaginary  line 
splitting  an  infinity  of  Nothingness.  And  Quantity  of  what  ? 
Why,  it  would  seem,  quantity  of  nothing  but  the.intensive- 
ness  and  extensiveness  of  the  sheer  activity  of  becoming  of 
such  imaginary  line  of  distinction ;  and  this  has  as  yet,  ap- 
j^ently,  no  essence,  no  substance,  no  reality  anywhere  else 
than  in  the  realm  of  logical  shadows  and  in  the  subjective 
fancy  of  visionary  dreaming.  It  appears  to  be  a  pure  ab- 
straction. Not  until  this  empty  activity  has  posited  itself, 
and  become  something  other  than  it  was  before,  is  there 
any  speech  about  essence,  substance,  or  any  kind  of  matter ; 
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bat  now  this  supposed  something,  which  has  thas  proceeded 
from  a  sheer  activity  of  becoming  out  of  Nothing,  is  called 
Essence  ( Wesen).  It  is  now  a  something  beenj  and  has 
reality  as  such.  Even  when  the  course  of  the  shadowy 
logical  exposition  has  been  completed  in  the  final  constitu- 
tion of  the  Notion  or  "  logical  Idea  "  (which  we  might  now 
call  the  universal  Essence),  the  system  still  seems  to  lie 
under  some  necessity  of  assuming  and  presupposing  the  ac- 
tual existence  (also  and  over  and  above  all  this)  of  some  kind 
of  pure  immaterial  or  superessential  Spirit,  to  which  is  as- 
cribed the  function  of  setting  the  logical  mechanism  in  mo- 
tion, of  determining  the  mode  of  action  and  the  direction  of 
the  movement,  and  of  imposing  law  and  limitation  upon  its 
own  activity,  according  to  purpose,  and  towards  an  artistic 
end  and  aim  in  the  True,  the  Good,  the  Beautiful,  and  the 
Spiritual,  as  the  final  cause  of  all  in  the  complete  System  of 
the  Universe.  Neither  Bosenkranz  nor  Hegel  (it  seems^ 
can  get  entirely  over  the  old  theological  notion  of  some  sort 
of  Jehovistic  fiat  action  of  some  superessential,  transcen- 
dental, mystical  nature.  They  do  evidently  purport  to  iden- 
tify the  Jehovah  with  the  logical  Notion,  but,  with  all  their 
pains,  the  superessential,  supernatural  aspect  of  him  seems 
still  to  be  bodily  imported  into  it,  and  remains  as  before  a 
sort  of  Deics  eoctra  machiruim  :  it  is  still  not  it,  nor  exactly 
in  it,  but  only  upon  it,  presiding  over  it,  and  governing  its 
action  in  some  unexplained  and  unintelligible  fi/it  manner ; 
as  if  the  raising  of  the  Notion  (or  absolute  Idea)  itself  to 
that  height  of  essential  and  real  Spirit,  such  as  might  be 
conceived  to  be  capable  of  eternally  moving  some  part  of 
its  own  real  Essence  into  an  eternal  evolution  and  manifes- 
tation of  itself  in  a  world  of  created  things,  in  such  manner 
and  under  such  necessities,  necessary  relations,  mediations, 
laws,  and  facts  as  we  do  actually  see  in  the  creation,  would 
reduce  the  whole  business  to  the  aspect  and  character  of 
some  frightful  bugbear  of  Pantheism  ;  or  as  if  there  were 
any  need  of  such  transcendental  superfoetation  at  all. 
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The  elaborate  treatment  of  Rosenkranz  does  certainly 
make  some  advance  on  Hegel;  but,  after  all  is  said,  the 
'^ logical  Idea"  seems  to  be  essentially  the  same  thing  as 
the  logical  "  Notion  "  of  HegeL^  The  Metaphysic  of  Rosen- 
kranz endeavors  to  emphasize  the  ideal  aspect  of  it  as  the 
absolute  Idea  in  the  complete  system  of  the  universe ;  but 
he  would  rather  confine  his  Logic  (or  the  strictly  logical 
categories)  to  the  immanent  process  of  Universality  (as  the 
universal  Essence)  into  specialities  and  particularities  of 
essence  and  form,  substance  and  accident,  throughout  the 
mechanism  and  chemism  of  Nature ;  and  the  process  finds 
its  conclusion  (or  closes  up  into  solution)  in  the  Ideality  of 
the  one  real  whole  and  all.  He  dwells  more  expressly 
than  Hegel  upon  that  aspect  of  the  whole  Concept  or  Notion 
which  concerns  purpose  or  end  (Zw6ck)y  and  he  treats  more 
fully  of  the  End-concept  (Zweckbegrtff),  by  which  he  seems 
to  understand,  not  so  much  our  conception  of  purpose  as 
rather  that  special  conception  of  End  which  belongs  to  the 
universal  Concept  itself,  and  is  properly  only  one  moment, 
aspect,  or  mode  of  its  action  and  operation  in  the  special 
constitution  of  ideas,  or  metaphysically  essential  forms.  But 
in  this,  again,  he  still  leaves  us  with  the  impression  of  some 
spiritual  purposive  agency,  not  otherwise  defined,  which 
seems  to  possess  in  itself  a  conscious  spintual  existence  and 
a  power  of  controlling  and  directing  the*action  of  the  No- 
tion (or  of  giving  '<  moments "  of  action  to  the  organic 
mechanism),  rather  than  with  any  clear  comprehension  ex- 
actly in  what  manner  this  transcendent  spirituality  is  itself 
constituted,  or  how  it  can  perform  this  supernotional  func- 
tion ;  when  we  had  already  been  led  to  suppose  that  the 
logical  Notion  was  itself  so  constituted  as  to  be  the  univer^ 
sal  Essence,  and  the  only  real  or  ideal  power,  —  an  essence 

1  Indeed,  what  else  could  Trendelenburg  mean  by  saying  that 
"  the  restless  motion  of  the  Spirit  reposes  in  the  Concept  of  the 
Whole  "  ?  (Nur  indem  Begriffdes  Ganzen  berechtigt  sich  die  rastlose 
Bewegwig  des  Cfeistes.)    Logische  Untersuchungenj  iL  461. 
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and  power  capable,  in  itself  alone,  of  knowing  and  being 
conscious,  and  so  of  possessing  a  certain  faculty  of  purpo- 
sive prevision  and  self-determination  to  a  foreseen  end  as 
will,  having  always  before  it  the  Grood  and  the  Beautiful  as 
final  cause  (or  reason  why),  as  well  as  all  its  own  fundar 
mental  necessities,  essential  and  necessary  relations,  limitar 
tions,  mediations,  instrumentalities,  and  self-imposed  laws, 
as  its  own  inexorable,  Adrastic  fatalities. 

Manifestly,  any  such  transcendental  spiritual  power,  dis- 
tinct from  (or  other  than)  the  logical  Notion  itself,  and  its 
own  absolute  Reality  and  Ideality  in  one,  can  have  no  real 
existence,  no  entity,  no  essence :  in  any  sense  of  pure  imma- 
terial spirit,  it  must  be  merely  identical  with  empty  Noth- 
ingness. Hence  the  necessity  of  giving  some  essentiality, 
some  Essence  and  Energy,  as  well  as  Form,  to  Spirit  (or 
Soul)  in  any  rational  conception  of  it.  The  Notion  itself  is 
just  that  conception.  Nor,  on  the  whole,  does  it  seem  prob- 
able that  either  Rosenkranz  or  Hegel  intended  to  be  other- 
wise understood.  The  methodical  proceeding  of  the  Logic, 
no  less  than  the  Metaphysic,  had  to  struggle  with  the  com- 
monly received  notion  of  a  matter,  substance,  or  essence, 
conceived  always  as  a  simple  and  same  dead  substrate  and 
necessary  content  of  all  real  things ;  and  it  labored  to  get 
rid  of  this  obtuse  notion  of  matter,  and  to  show  what  man- 
ner of  internal  constitution  and  reality  the  universal  Essen- 
tity  (pvala)  actually  had,  and  necessarily  must  have,  and 
how  as  such  it  could  proceed  into  the  ever-changing  speciali- 
ties of  essence  and  form,  and  into  the  evanishing  particular- 
ities of  substances  and  things ;  and  in  short,  that  it  was 
itself,  as  so  essentially  and  eternally  constituted  in  itself, 
the  only  real  substrate  {to  v7roK€(fi€vov)  of  all  things  what- 
ever, and  that  no  other  matter  or  substance  (vXi/)  was 
needed  at  all. 

Hegel  seems  to  begin  with  limit  (Grenze),  or  boundary, 
as  making  out  Quality.  Qualitativeness,  indeed,  is  as  neces- 
sarily true  of  the  universal  Essence  as  it  is  of  any  special  or 
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particular  essence.  Essence  itself  is  always  implicitly  pre- 
supposed as  already  existent  and  real.  He  seems  in  like 
manner  to  begin  with  a  pure  activity  of  Becoming,  but  here, 
again,  an  already  existent  and  real  Essence  and  Power,  in 
which  Essence  and  Activity  are  one  and  inseparable,  is  im- 
pliedly assumed  and  presupposed.  Such  an  essence  is  its 
own  content,  and  makes  out  the  content  of  all  special  es- 
sences and  particular  things.  No  other  content  is  needed : 
dead  substrate  in  any  other  sense  than  that  of  the  tem- 
porary permanency  and  persistence  of  such  things  as  they 
are,  and  while  they  are  such,  can  be  dispensed  with.  Mat- 
ter is  an  illusion  of  uncritical  thinking.  Real  Essence  is 
made  to  consist  in  the  absolute  constitution  of  the  logical 
Notion  or  Idea  as  the  one  Whole  and  universal  All  of  real 
existence.  In  this  aspect  of  it,  the  All  is  simply  constituted 
so,  eternally  is  so,  and  not  otherwise,  in  its  own  inner  essenti- 
ality. Another  aspect  of  it  is  that  of  the  eternally  necessary 
relations  of  the  whole  to  the  parts.  Another  is  that  of  the 
changeable  relations  tliereof .  Another  is  that  of  movement 
in  the  changeable  relations  on  the  basis  of  the  unmoved,  or 
on  the  ground  of  Uie  immovable.  Other  aspects  are  those 
of  Knowing,  of  Self-conscious  Will,  of  End  and  Aim,  of 
Ideality.  Something  like  this  must  have  been  what  Berke- 
ley intended  by  his  ^^  thinking  Essence,"  and  what  Spinoza, 
no  less,  must  have  really  understood  by  his  universal  "  Sub- 
stance,'*  if  only  they  could  have  expressed  themselves  with 
exact  logical  precision  and  clearness  of  statement.  The  one 
whole  Essence  and  Power  must  be  the  whole  Quantity  and 
Quality,  the  whole  Mass,  Measure,  and  Potentiality.  Quan- 
tity, therefore,  can  be  nothing  else  but  the  whole  intensive 
and  extensive  Magnitude,  and  Quality  nothing  but  the  kind 
and  degree  of  limitation,  whether  of  the  Whole  actuality  as 
such,  or  of  the  parts,  specialities,  or  particulars  as  such ; 
that  is,  the  Modality  of  the  infinitely  movable  boundary  of 
limitation.  This  is  the  true  purport  of  the  necessary  and 
a  priori  laws  of  Time  and  Space  in  the  largest  sense. 
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§  2.  Causality  —  Freewill — The  Real  Syllogism. 

Rosenkranz  ^  quotes  Spinoza  as  saying  that  "  Grod  is  iuH 
manent,  not  transcendent,  caase ;  in  Grod  existence  and  es- 
sence are   identical.     God  is  substance  and  cause  of  all 
things :  outside  of  God  is  no  substance,  no  thing.     He  is 
Causa  efficiens,  not  only  of  the  existence,  but  of  the  essence 
of  things  ; "  and  that  ^'  will  is  not  a  free,  but  only  a  necessary 
cause  :  Voluntas  nan  potest  vocari  causa  libera^  sed  tantum 
necessarian**     Spinoza,  too,  g^ves  both  extension  and  inten- 
tion to  his  absolute  Substance  as  God.     Looking  through 
the  difference  of  phraseology,  it  is  evident  that  the  actual 
thought  of  Spinoza  was,  at  bottom,  essentially  the  same  as 
that  of  Hegel,  however  superior  may  be  the  Hegelian  state- 
ment of  it.     Rosenkranz  observes  that  ^^  the  Concept  of 
substantial  Causality  is  Pantheism  only  in  so  far  as  Sub- 
stance is  held  fast  ^s  a  cause  by  itself ; "  that  is  (we  may 
suppose),  as  some  simple  and  same  substance,  or  some  kind 
of  dead  substrate.     But  again  says  Spinoza :  ^'  All  things 
are  only  by  God  determined  to  activity  :  res  ad  operandum 
a  Deo  determinantur ;  "  which  means  (says  Rosenkranz) 
that ''  they  are  not  in  themselves  determined,  but  that  God 
determines  them/'     Here  the  whole  subject  is  obscured  in 
the  foggy  phrase  of  the  old  theologies.     With  Hegel,  the 
Notion  is  God ;  with  Spinoza,  as  with  Cousin,  Substance  is 
Grod,  or  rather  God  is  substantial  Causality  ;  but  the  ^'  No- 
tion "  of  Hegel,  or  the  ^^  logical  Idea ''   of  Rosenkranz,  is 
also  substantial  Causality  as  the  universal  Essence   and 
Power.     It  is  more  a  difference  of  words  than  of  thought. 
Will,  again,  is  ^'  not  a  free,  but  a  necessary  cause "  (as 
Rosenkranz  interprets    it,   and    perhaps    not    quite    cor- 
rectly).    The  question  if  the  will  be  free,  or  a  necessity, 
was  a  perpetual  stumbling-block  in  the  old  theologies.     It 
was  but  another  example  of  the  inveterate  fallacy  of  the 
Excluded  Middle :    which  of  these  two,  absolutely,  is  it  ? 

^  Wissenschafi  der  logischen  Idee,  ii  256,  Konigsbezg,  1859. 
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The  proper  answer  is,  Neither ;  either  by  any  necessity,  or  ] 
by  any  fact.  If  by  Freedom  is  meant  entire  and  absolute 
freedom,  then  it  will  be  found  to  be  synonymous  with  abso- 
lute Rest,  or  mere  empty  possibility,  which  can  only  be  utter 
annihilation,  or  non-subsistence  of  anything  real.  If,  again, 
by  ^'  necessary  "  it  is  meant  that  there  is  no  freedom  at  all, 
but  only  an  eternally  unalterable  Necessity,  then  it  will  be 
found  that  no  will,  no  life,  no  knowing,  no  consciousness, 
no  soul,  is  at  all  possible  in  this  universe.  Such  absolute  ne- 
cessity alone  would  be  both  contrary  to  reason  and  contrary 
to  fact.  There  is  always  and  everywhere  both  Freedom 
and  Necessity.  Will  is  only  partially,  not  absolutely,  free  ; 
only  partially,  not  absolutely,  necessary;  and  this  must 
have  been  the  real  meaning  of  Spinoza. 

This  statement  may  come  nearer  to  a  true  interpretation 
of  the  actual  thought  of  Spinoza.^  He  is  quoted  again  by  an 
able  expounder  of  his  philosophy  as  saying :  ^^  You  see  that 
I  make  freedom  consist,  not  in  a  free  decision  of  the  will, 
but  in  a  free  necessity ; "  and  again,  that  ^'  Grod  freely  un- 
derstands himself  and  everything  else,  because  it  follows 
solely  from  the  necessity  of  his  own  nature  that  he  must 
understand  everything."  ^  Here  it  is  evident  that,  however 
Spinoza  may  have  identified  God,  in  his  own  conception, 
with  his  universal  Substance,  he  must  have  conceived  him, 
not  as  a  simple,  same,  and  uniform  substance,  but  as  a  sub- 
stance or  essence  so  eternally  constituted  in  itself  as  to  be 
at  the  same  time  an  active  Intelligence,  capable  of  under- 
standing, that  is,  knowing,  his  own  thought,  his  own  crea- 
tions, or,  in  other  words,  everything  other  than  himself,  as 
well  as  himself  as  such  also.  He  was,  in  short,  as  Aris- 
totle said,  the  Thought  which  thinks  itself.     The  fault  of 

1  CEuvres  de  Spinoza,  tradmte  par  Emile  Saisset,  3  vols.,  Paris, 
1861 ;  Life,  Correspondence,  and  Ethics  of  Benedict  Spinoza,  by 
Robert  Willis,  M.  D.,  London,  1876. 

^  Spinoza :  His  Life  and  Philosophy,  by  Frederic  Pollock,  LL.  D., 
Barrister  at  Law,  late  Fellow  of  Trin.  Coll.,  Cambridge,  London, 
1880,  p.  206. 
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Spinoza  as  a  critical  philosopher  would  troly  seem  to  have 
consisted  in  the  chief  objection  which  Hegel  had  to  make 
against  his  system,  namely,  in  the  vagaeness  and  insaffi- 
cieney  of  his  logical  exposition  of  it,  and  especially  in  his 
want  of  clearness  and  precision  in  respect  of  the  movement 
and  life,  in  respect  of  the  logical  constitation  of  his  univer- 
sal Substance  (or  the  absolute  Elssence  and  Form),  and  the 
conscious  intelligent  wielding  of  it  into  a  process  of  thought 
or  creation.  Hegel  emphasizes  this  eternal  activity  in  his 
logical  Syllogism  of  the  absolute  Notion ;  but  his  own  ac- 
count of  it  as  such  is  not  satisfactorOy  explicit.  Spinoza, 
however,  says  again  that  "  the  Omnipotence  of  Grod  is  al- 
ways and  eternally  in  act.  .  .  •  Grod  is  never  in  potentia, 
but  always  in  actu.*'  This  is  simply  a  repetition  of  Aris- 
totle. The  phrase  Causa  sui  merely  affirms  that  this  eter- 
nal action  is  the  eternal  Fact  and  a  necessary  Truth. 
Catisation  merely  expresses  the  fact  of  the  special  move- 
ments into  things  created  or  caused.  Coleridge  said :  ^^  Did 
philosophy  commence  with  sai  it  is  instead  of  an  Z  anij 
Spinoza  would  be  altogether  true."  Emerson  thought  it 
— ^  was  better  to  say  It  than  He,  This  is  certain  enough ; 
1 1  but  the  /  am  (which  is  as  old  as  the  Self  of  the  Vedic 
Sanatkumlira,  or  the  /  am  that  I  am  of  the  Sacred 
Books  of  hieroglyphic  Egypt)  is  better,  if  only  the  I  were 
conceived  in  the  right  way  as  the  universal  Personality, 
and  not  as  some  feeble  anthropomorphic  shadow  of  a  per- 
sonality. 

That  the  vast  mass  and  weight  of  the  material  world, 
even  if  it  were  poised  in  even  balance  on  a  pivot  of  neces- 
sity, could  be  moved  or  turned  by  any  such  empty  shadow, 
must  indeed  be  an  idle  dream.  Even  an  interstellar 
asther,  to  be  able  to  do  the  like  of  that,  in  any  exter- 
nal manner,  would  manifestly  require  an  '^  elasticity  and 
strength "  so  enormous  that  one  might  well  compare  it 
(with  Professor  Cooke)  to  the  turning  of  a  cotton  factory  by 
the  magical  gossamer  belts  of  some  invisible  Ariel.     Bat 
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if  oonceived  in  the  internal  manner  of  the  science  of  Logic 
and  necessary  truth,  it  is  readily  conceivable  that  the  al- 
mighty power  of  an  eternal  movement  on  the  ground  of 
the  eternal  necessities  whereon  the  universe  is  built,  and 
through  the  almost  infinite  gradation  and  complexity  of  the 
mediation  and  instrumentation  in  course  of  the  whole  ii^ 
temal  and  external  Dialectic,  at  once  and  in  the  one  abso- 
lute Whole,  might  reach  to  the  subtlest  light-wave,  or 
thinnest  electric  stress,  which  no  physical  fly-wheel,  no 
chemist's  balance,  no  calculus,  but  thought  only,  could  e»- 
timate,  weigh,  or  measure.  As  conscious  thought  and  will 
in  ourselves  can  set  or  release  into  movement  all  the  cor- 
poreal instrumentalities  from  the  finest  cell-tissues  of  the 
brain  to  the  most  unwieldy  limb,  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
need  to  invoke  the  aid  of  any  fairy  Ariel,  or  other  an- 
thropomorphic vision,  to  enable  the  absolute  Thought  and 
Will  to  set  or  release  the  almighty  power  of  the  universe 
into  special  and  particular  directions  with  a  definite  aim, 
and  to  a  foreseen  end,  however  adamantine  the  underlying 
grounds  of  necessity,  or  the  fatal  limiting  condilions,  or 
however  ideally  slight  the  Providential  government  through- 
out the  whole,  might  be. 

Mr.  Pollock  seems  to  interpret  Spinoza  as  denying  free- 
will altogether,  or  at  least  any  free  choice  in  Man ;  and  he 
appears  to  maintain  that  all  our  actions  are  determined  by 
the  bodily  organs  and  affections,  or  states  of  feeling,  some- 
what after  the  positive  manner  of  the  physiological  psychol- 
ogists, Ihoagh  he  labors  at  some  length  to  vindicate  this 
^^  determinism  "  from  the  charge  of  ^'  fatalism."  Spinoza 
wrote  under  the  bias  of  the  theological  controversies  of  his 
time.  Some  have  supposed  him  to  deny  not  only  freewill,  but 
consciousness,  to  God.  If  his  phrases,  ^ee  necessity,  free 
cause,  and  the  necessity  of  his  awn  nature,  were  to  be  un- 
derstood in  a  more  deeply  philosophical  sense,  they  might, 
after  all,  be  found  to  be  not  so  very  far  away  from  those  in- 
nermost fundamental  categories  of  Necessity  and  Freedom, 
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Identity  and  Difference,  and  the  rest,  or  those  eternal  ne- 
cessities and  necessary  relations  which  must  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  universal  Intelligence,  whether  stated  in  the 
manner  of  the  Spiuozan  Substance  or  in  the  manner  of  the 
Essential  Notion ;  nor  does  either  mode  of  conceiving  the 
absolute  Reality  entirely  exclude  all  conscious  Will,  or  free 
purposive  intention,  nor  necessarily  reduce  the  eternal  action 
to  a  blind,  unconscious  fatalism.  It  would  rather  seem  to  be 
clear  that  Spinoza  did  not  intend  to  deny  conscious  free- 
will either  to  God  or  to  Man,  but  only  to  refute  certain 
crude  theological  obfuscations  of  the  subject.  There  is  a 
positive  philosophy,  much  in  vogue  in  our  day,  which  insists 
that  what  we  call  Freewill  is  only  a  mechanical  "  determin- 
iiim  "  of  organic  necessities,  externally  moving  forces,  and 
motive  influences,  which  determine  all  our  actions  and  do- 
ings, and  that  any  notion  of  a  conscious  freewill  is  a  sheer 
illusion.  Besides  having  no  foundation  in  any  proper  sci- 
ence of  logic,  this  doctrine  is  directly  contrary  to  fact  and 
Nature ;  for  every  sane  person  knows  that  his  own  freewill, 
though  limited  in  range,  can  and  does,  in  some  large  meas- 
ure, control  all  these  external  and  foreign  determinators, 
and  can  even  resist  them  unto  death. 

Mr.  Pollock  comes  near  the  truth  of  the  matter  when  he 
says :  ''  Spinoza's  purpose  is  to  keep  a  clear  course  between 
materialism  on  the  one  hand  and  subjective  idealism  on  the 
other.  He  makes  extension  and  thought  equally  real  and 
coordinate,  not  only  with  one  another,  but  with  infinite  other 
aspects  of  existence.  It  is  no  less  remote  from  the  sub- 
idealism  which  turns  the  universe  into  a  phantom :  it  is 
proof  even  against  the  objections  to  which  Berkeley's  ideal- 
ism is  exposed.''  ^  That  b  to  say,  Spinoza's  system,  however 
crude  or  insufficient  in  statement,  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  thoroughly  realistic  Idealism.  His  doctrine  of  the 
identity  of  Thought  and  Extension  is,  at  bottom,  essentially 

^  Ibid.  p.  169 ;  A  Study  of  Spinoza,  by  James  Martmean,  LL.  D., 
London,  1882. 
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the  same  thing  as  the  absolate  Quantity,  Quality,  and  Mo- 
dality of  the  Essential  Notion  of  the  Hegelian  Logic,  how- 
ever inadequately  expounded  by  either  of  them.  Whatever 
may  be  said  of  the  subjective  Idealism  of  Fichte,  it  is  ques- 
tionable if  the  philosophy  of  Berkeley,  correcUy  understood, 
would  be  found  at  any  substantial  variance  with  this  theory ; 
for  he,  too,  like  Bacon  before  him,  was  essentially  a  realistic 
Idealist. 

Spinoza's  conclusion  is  thus  stated:  ^'That  the  highest 
happiness  and  blessedness  conbists  in  a  right  knowledge  of  N  j  t  D , 
God,  which  leads  us  to  do  only  such  things  as  are  com- 
manded by  love  and  duty."  And  if,  while  battling  against 
the  orthodoxies  of  his  day,  his  own  Jewish  theology  occa- 
sionally appears  on  the  scene,  his  whole  doctrine  clearly 
shows  that  he  never  could  have  intended  to  deny  conscious 
Freewill  (in  a  proper  sense)  either  to  God  or  to  Man ;  for 
love  and  duty  would  be  simply  impossible  if  both  man  and 
the  imiverse  (God  inclusive)  were  blind  organic  machines 
driven  by  Necessity  alone,  or  only  by  blind  unconscious 
Force  alone. 

The  same  is  true  of  Causality.  In  the  Hegelian  discus- 
sion of  the  logical  Notion  as  at  once  and  in  one  the  univer- 
sal Ideality  and  the  essential  Reality,  much  is  said  of  Mo- 
ments. What  a  Moment  is,  or  what  is  meant  by  that  word, 
is  nowhere  very  clearly  defined.  In  our  language,  we  speak 
of  a  moment  as  a  measure  of  time,  or  of  importance,  or  of 
weight,  of  foree,  of  inertia,  of  increment  or  decrement. 
In  physics,  we  hear  much  of  Momentum,  defined  as  the 
product  of  mass  and  velocity,  or  the  quantity  of  motion  in 
a  moving  body.  In  one  place,  Bosenkranz  interprets  the 
word  Moment  by  Movimentum :  neither  MoTnentum  nor 
Movimentum  is  found  in  the  Latin  dictionary.  Funda- 
mentally, some  idea  of  movement  seems  to  underlie  all  these 
plirases.  Motion  would  seem  to  express  the  simple  fact  that 
something  moves,  or  is  in  motion ;  but  whether  it  is  a  move- 
ment of  lation  of  the  one  whole  as  a  whole  out  of  one  place 
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into  another,  or  a  revolution  on  a  fixed  axis,  or  a  morement 
in  place  as  a  change  of  quality,  a  change  of  state  or  mode, 
or  a  change  in  the  unity  of  Quantity  and  Quality,  that  is,  of 
Mass,  Measure,  or  Modality,  in  the  one  and  whole  Notion  or 
Essence  of  all  Reality,  or  in  some  special  or  particular  part 
or  phase  of  it  (as  the  discussion  of  Bosenkranz,  especially, 
would  seem  to  indicate),  is,  perhaps,  nowhere  established  in 
an  entirely  satisfactory  manner.  The  term  Moment  seems 
to  carry  with  it  also  the  import  of  impulsation.  In  science, 
Momentum  seems  to  be  estimated  in  the  force  or  weight  of 
the  impulsion  with  which  one  moving  body  strikes  when 
suddenly  stopped  by  collision  with  another  body.  Modem 
mathematicians  speak  of  a  certain  quantity  which  they  call 
*^  the  moment  of  momentum ; "  as  when  they  multiply  the 
mass  of  the  planet  Jupiter  into  a  given  angle  of  his  motion, 
and  that  product  into  the  square  of  his  distance  from  the 
Sun,  and  call  it  ^'  the  orbital  moment  of  momentum ''  of 
Jupiter ;  and  they  discourse  of  the  '^  great  law  of  -  the  con- 
servation of  moment  of  momentum  "  in  a  way  to  remind  us 
of  the  received  doctrine  of  the  "  conservation  of  energy."  ^ 
Kant  said  :  '^  We  call  the  degree  of  reality  in  its  character  of 
cause  a  momentum,  for  example  the  momentum  oi  weight ; 
and  for  this  reason,  that  the  degree  only  indicates  that  quan- 
tity the  appearance  of  which  is  not  successive,  but  instanta- 
neous."  ^  In  the  Calculus,  a  moment  of  increment  or  decre- 
ment would  seem  to  mean  the  imaginary  steps,  or  almost 
infinitely  shoH  and  sudden  impulses,  of  the  supposed  move- 
ment of  advance  or  of  recession,  as  when  a  moving  point  is 
assumed  to  describe  an  imaginary  circle  in  short  straight 
lines,  rather  than  a  true  circle  by  movement  in  a  continnous 
curve ;  and  not  because  the  straight  lines  are  taken  to  be 
the  actual  truth,  but  because  the  imaginary  hypothesis  is 

1  The  Story  of  the  Heavens^  by  Robert  Stawell  Ball,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S., 
etc,  London,  1885,  p.  534. 

^  Critique  of  Pure  Reason^  trans,  by  Meiklejohn,  London,  1857, 
p.  128. 
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more  eonvenient  for  mathematical  purposes,  and  comes  so 
near  the  trath  that  the  diHerence  maj  be  rejected  as  not 
materially  vitiating  the  result  in  the  practical  application. 
A  planet,  however,  goes  in  a  continuous  curve ;  the  tide,  in  a 
continuous  roU.  A  dock  goes  bjr  pendulum  moments,  water 
drops  bj  sudden  leaps,  light  travels  in  wave-impulses,  elec- 
tricity acts  in  stresses ;  but  behind  or  underneath  all  special 
movements,  or  particular  moments,  must  lie  the  one  eternal 
movement  of  absolute  Causality,  if  any  movement,  impulse, 
motion,  or  change  is  to  be  at  all  possible.  But  there  is  still 
question  whether  this  movement  be  eternal  and  continuous, 
or  be  in  fitful  leaps,  impulses^  moments,  or  be  both  continu- 
oos  and  impulsive;  and  also  whether  it  resides  in  some 
superessential  spiritual  power,  or  simply  in  the  Ideality  of 
the  essential  logical  Notion  itself  as  one  aspect  or  phase  of 
its  whole  actuality,  and  in  what  manner  such  movement  can 
be  now  continuous  and  then  impulsive,  or,  again,  can  have 
the  character  of  knowing,  conscious  Will  and  self-determi- 
nation and  self-limitation  to  a  purposive  end  and  aim. 

In  the  consideration  of  Judgment  in  the  Syllogism,  the 
conclusion  of  Bosenkranz  would  seem  to  be  in  substance 
this :  The  Universal  is  conceived  as  the  absolute  unity  and 
wholeness  of  real  Being,  existing  always  as  distinguished  into 
its  several  aspects  of  the  Universal,  the  Special  {Besondere)f 
and  the  Particular  {Einzelne),  in  which  the  Being  becomes 
(or  rather  always  is)  also  E^ssence  ( Wesen),  The  Univer- 
sal is  the^r^^  moment,  Elssence  is  the  second,  the  Particular 
is  the  thirds  and  the  closing  return  into  the  Universal  is  the 
fourth  moment  or  aspect  of  the  One  and  All.  At  the  bot^ 
tom  of  all,  we  seem  to  have  a  movement  into  the  distinction 
of  universal  and  special,  which,  when  once  set,  determined, 
or  temporarily  fixed  as  speciality,  is  now  Essence  (  Wesen), 
and  thence  further  (if  the  movement  continues),  on  the  basis 
of  the  special  essence  so  set  as  permanent  means  {Mittel^ 
middle,  or  instrumentality),  into  the  Particulars,  also  sets 
them,  with  all  their  existent  substances,  forms,  properties. 
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and  accidents,  into  their  ultimate  actuality  in  the  completion 
of  the  whole  evolutionary  and  creative  process.  This  pro- 
ceeding is  the  ^*  Judgment-Process,"  which  contains  always 
within  itself  the  essential  and  real  moving  Causality.  The 
movement  into  distinction  and  difiPerentiation  in  the  succes- 
sive stages  of  tlie  actual  '*  dichotomy,  trichotomy,  and  tetra- 
chotomy"  seems  to  he  what  the  word  Jvd^ment  {^'Ur^ 
theU  "),  in  the  German,  literally  means ;  namely,  a  parting, 
division,  distinction,  distribution.^ 

In  the  line  of  Causality,  and  expressed  in  logical  phrase, 
the  Universal  answers  to  the  first  Premiss,  or  most  general 
Proposition  ;  the  Special,  to  the  second  Premiss,  or  middle 
Proposition  ;  and  the  Particular,  to  the  Conclusion,  closing 
into  the  first  and  universal :  and  this  makes  out  the  logical 
Syllogism  as  it  really  is  in  thought  and  in  Nature ;  not 
merely  as  it  is  in  our  subjective  ratiocination,  but  as  it 
really  is  in  the  mind  of  Nature,  where  judgments,  where 
thoughts,  are  realities,  and  in  which  the  universal  and  es- 
sential movement  is  always  immanent  as  the  producing  and 
determining  Causality.  In  all  this,  the  logical  Notion  or 
Idea,  as  in  itself  absolutely  constituted,  is  assumed  to  be  the 
absolute  One  and  All  of  truth,  essence,  and  reality,  as  it 
eternally  is  in  itself.  The  internal  and  necessaiy  relations 
of  the  Whole  to  its  pai*ts,  aspects,  movements  or  moments, 
are  assumed  to  be  a  part  of  the  absolute  truth  and  reality  of 
it  as  it  ever  is  in  its  own  nature.  The  movement  of  Causal- 
ity is  assumed  also  to  be  a  necessary  part  or  phase  of  the 
one  simultaneous  Whole ;  and  all  together  make  out  the 
necessary  truth  and  eternal  reality  of  the  absolute  One. 
The  relations,  especially,  are  a  necessary  part  of  the  whole 
truth ;  as  the  fundamental  relations  of  the  sides  and  angles 

1  Says  Hegel :  "  The  etymolog^y  of  the  'word  Judgment  ( Ur-theil)  has 
a  prof  onnd  signification  in  our  language.     It  means  that  the  unity  of 
the  Notion  is  the  first  unity,  and  that  it  is  in  differentiating  itself  that 
it  produces  the  first  division,  that  which  constitutes  judgment."  -— 
Logique  de  Hegel,  traduite  par  A.  Y^ra,  iL  p.  225,  Paris,  1859. 
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in  the  triangle  (if  there  is  to  be  a  triangle  at  all)  are  an  ab- 
solute necessity  in  all  triangles  whatever.  Movement  into 
essences,  into  substances,  is,  must  be,  and  can  only  be,  on 
the  basis  and  ground  of  these  eternal  principles,  necessities, 
relations,  and  necessary  truths.  The  logical  Notion  or  Idea 
is,  then,  in  its  own  inner  constitution  as  such,  itself  the  First 
Principle  of  all  things  else,  as  it  also  is,  and  must  be,  the 
first  principle  of  all  philosophy.  Quantity,  then,  is,  or  can 
be,  what,  if  not  the  total  amount  of  moving  Essence  and 
Power  (or  Energy)  of  the  one  Whole  as  so  constituted  and 
absolutely  subsistent  ?  Or  it  may  be  defined,  with  Hegel,  as 
the  whole  intensive  and  extensive  Magnitude  or  Degree. 
And  Quality  is  what,  if  not  the  mere  QuaZis,  or  kind  of 
Quantity,  or  the  mere  limit  to  which  the  actual  Quantity 
of  the  one  whole  Essence  and  Power  intends  or  expands 
itself,  or  is  expanded  and  intended,  —  so  far  and  no  farther, 
—  as  bounded  over  always  against  or  out  of  the  negative 
Nothingness  beyond  or  other  than  it ;  or  it  is  the  QuaHta- 
tive  limitation  of  the  whole  Actuality.  And  the  unity  of 
Quantity  and  Quality  makes  out  the  whole  Mass,  Measure, 
and  Modality,  as  well  in  respect  of  the  Whole  and  All  as  in 
respect  of  the  division,  distinction,  and  distribution  of  the 
Whole  into  masses,  or  quantities  and  qualities,  in  special  and 
particular  things.  It  is  not  expressly  so  stated  by  either 
Bosenkranz  or  Hegel,  but  it  would  seem  to  be  necessarily 
true.  Thus  far,  nothing  has  been  said  by  Rosenkranz  about 
Knowing  or  Consciousness.  Much  has  been  said  of  Mo- 
ments,  but  little  or  nothing  about  Movement,  An  eternal 
movement  of  Causality  is  rather  implicitly  involved,  or  im- 
plied, than  expressly  stated  to  be  the  eternal  fact  and  a  nec- 
essary truth. 

Trendelenburg  (says  Rosenkranz)  objects  to  Hegel's 
Logic  as  being  '^an  intricately  twisted  theory  of  logical 
conclusions  "  which  leaves  the  real  essence  and  content  of 
the  afiPair  (Sache)  outside  its  scope.  "  Hegel,"  he  says, 
''  misses  the  actual  in  a  play  of  Forms ;  Aristotle  fills  the 
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Form  with  the  Aetnal."  Roeenktanz,  however,  protests  that 
this  is  a  ^'  misconception  of  Hegel,  as  if  Hegel  meant  to 
find  the  necessity  of  the  reali^  in  the  conclusion  ontside 
of  the  affair ;  while  Hegel  considers  the  Conclosion  as  ihe 
nniversal  logical  fonn,  which,  in  the  reality  of  things^ 
makes  oat  the  form  of  their  actuality.  The  suhstance  of 
the  thing  will  not  he  hrought  forth  throagh  its  Mnchness, 
hut  the  process  of  Suhstance  moves  in  the  form  of  the  Con- 
clusion. That  this  form  of  reality  is  external  is  not  Hegel's 
view,  hut,  within  that,  the  same  dependence  which  the  log- 
ical concept  of  the  conclusion  finds  in  the  abstract  elements 
of  thought  exists  all  the  while  also  inwardly  of  the  con- 
crete thing  (Dasein)  as  its  own  relation  and  immanent 
form*  Hegel  also  can  say,  that  the  condusion  fills  itself 
with  the  Actual,  and  that  the  Syllogism  has  a  real^  not 
merely  a  formal,  import  The  grounded  Judgment  (as  we 
may  call  the  conclusion)  convinces  us  of  the  necessity  of  the 
actual  affair  as  it  is  in  itself,  since  only  that  conclusion  frees 
us  from  the  arbitrary  and  contingent  in  our  thinking.  Sci- 
ence aims  to  be  a  system  in  a  continuous  series  of  conclu- 
sions, and  no  less  does  the  Actuality,  which  makes  out  its 
content  outside  of  Logic,  since  the  Concept,  true  to  its  mo- 
ments, gives  the  form  of  the  relatively  free  Actuality  ;  but 
the  process  of  its  evolution  closes  up  also  in  all  forms  of  the 
logical  conclusion.  If  the  Logic  be  an  intricately  twisted 
theory,  so  is  the  twisting  of  the  Actuality  in  the  Syllo^stic 
of  Nature  truly  intricate  enough.  Trendelenburg  cannot 
conceal  the  fact  that  he  himself  recognizes  the  necessity  of 
the  Dialectic,  since,  on  his  own  foundation,  movement 
(*  Bewe^ng ')  is  already  a  real  dialectic."  ^ 

The  discourse  here  is  in  the  terms  and  phrase  of  tech- 
nical logic*  What  is  meant  by  the  Conclusion  as  the  univer- 
sal logical  form  making  out  the  actuality  of  things  in  their 
reality,  is,  evidently,  that  same  infinitely  movable  boundary 
of  limitation  which  is  the  unity  of  absolute  Quantity  and 

^  Witseruchqft  der  logUchen  Idee,  li  138. 
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Quality,  or  Modality,  where  the  one  whole  of  real  Essence 
and  Power,  in  whatever  specialities  of  form  as  well  as  in 
the   whole,  must  necessarily  distinguish  itself,  or  be  distin- 
guished, from  Nothingness  as  eternally  bounded  out  of  it  and 
in  it,  however  infinitely  changeable  the  limitation,  if  a  one 
absolute  Whole  of  real  Essence,  with  eternal  movement  in 
it,  can  possibly  be  a  conceivable  reality  at  alL     The  Hegel- 
ian manner  of  treatment,  or  use  of  words,  does  certainly  ap- 
pear to  countenance  the  idea  that  there  is  no  actuality,  no 
reality,  but  in  the  external  realities  of  things  in  Nature  as 
what  is  persistent  in  their  interior  constitution,  however 
temporary  or  evanescent  their  forms  as  given  in  this  per^ 
petually  movable  boundary  of  limitation ;  and  this  boundary 
(Grrenze)  appears  to  be  given  by  some  pure  spiritual  ac- 
tivity that  is  as  yet  without  essence,  content,  or  any  substan- 
tial reality  whatever.     But  this  cannot  be  what  is  really  in- 
tended. By  actuality,  reality,  content,  substance  or  substrate, 
is  implicitly  meant,  not  only  the  actuality,  reality,  content,  or 
substrate  of  particular  things  in  Nature  as  seen  from  the 
outside,  but  also,  and  as  well,  the  actuality,  reality,  content, 
or  substance  of  the  one  absolute  whole  and  all  of  real  exist- 
ence.    This  Whole  can  be  conceivable  only  as  Essence  (or 
Substance)  and  Power  in  one,  or  as  Substantiality  and  Po- 
tentiality at  once  and  in  one,  absolutely  and  eternally ;  and 
so  it  may  very  well  be  said  that  "the  process  of  Substance 
moves  in  the  forms  of  the  Conclusion."     The  eternal  move- 
ment in  Substance  is  necessarily  to  be  taken  as  an  absolute 
fact,  or  a  necessary  truth.     And  in  this  sense  it  may  be 
said  truly  enough,  that  it  is  not  Hegel's  view  that  this  mov- 
able form  of  reality  is  merely  external,  or  is  an  abstract  vis- 
ion or  an  empty  logical  shadow  merely,  but  that  his  true 
meaning  is,  that  the  form  is  only  the  form  of  the  inwardly  l^ 
concrete  whole  reality  itself,  "  its  own  relative  and  immanent 
form,"  or,  indeed,  Quantity,  with  that  same  infinitely  mov- 
able boundary  of  Quality.     It  is  the  absolute  Content  and 
Form  at  once  and  in  one.     The  substantial  content,  as 
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itself  the  eternally  moving  Cansality,  moves  only  in  the  log^ 
ical  fonn  of  that  real  Syllogism  which  is  the  Syllogism  of 
Thought  and  Nature  alike.  It  is  an  internal  Syllogism,  not 
merely  the  external  syllogism  of  the  Understanding  and 
the  common  school-logic,  flevertheless,  this  absolute  real- 
ity of  content  and  form  has  to  be  grounded  on  those  eternal 
necessities,  necessary  relations,  and  absolute  truths  which 
lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  Universe  and  all  it  contains. 
The  movement  must  be  an  eternal  fact,  if  not  also  one  of 
the  eternal  necessities.  It  must  be  one  with  the  substantial 
reality  and  inseparable  from  it.  It  can  by  no  possibility  be 
a  pore  activity  without  essence  or  ground.  And  it  must 
lie  at  the  bottom  of  any  real  Dialectic  whatever. 

§  3.  Movement  both  Real  and  Idtsal — Concept  and 

Reality. 

Trendelenburg  uses  the  term  Movement  or  rather  Motion 
{Bewegurig)  :  Rosenkranz,  with  Hegel,  often  prefers  the 
term  Moment^  though  both  of  them  sometimes  employ  the 
word  Movement.  After  all,  the  difference  of  words  is  not 
so  very  important :  in  both,  an  actual  movement  of  some- 
thing is  tacitly  assumed,  or  is  necessarily  implied  ;  or  it  can 
only  be  a  difference  of  impulsive  and  continuous  movement. 
But  (says  Rosenkranz)  '^  Trendelenburg  loses  himself  in 
figures  of  speech,  and  talks  of  a  commAinity  of  thinking 
and  being  and  of  a  universal  foAst  {ThaisoA^he)  clothing 
itself  —  an  expression  which,  if  used  in  a  rational  manner, 
could  have  no  other  signification  than  that  of  the  immanent 
presence  of  the  logical  in  the  real.  Clothes  (Heidet)  is 
only  a  metaphor  for  the  aforehand  unity  of  the  Concept  in 
the  distinction  of  itself  and  its  realizations.' '  ^ 

Still  nothing  is  said  of  the  movement.  In  like  manner 
as  with  Hegel,  it  seems  to  be  assumed  as  existent,  but  need- 
ing no  further  explanation.  In  another  place  it  is  said  that 
'*  Being,  Nothing,  and  Becoming  contain  likewise  the  con- 

1  Ibid.  138. 
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cept  of  beginning ;  "  that  '^  the  discoarse  is  not  of  a  thing 
in  Nature  which  can  be  the  object  of  sense-perception,  but 
of  the  determinations  of  pure  thought,  which  (abstracting 
all  special  objectivity)  finds  in  itself  the  concept  of  being  as 
its  own  predicate.  To  think  is  to  be.  •  .  .  Has  Trendelenburg 
refuted  all  this  ?  By  no  means.  •  .  •  Becoming  is  evidently 
the  general  concept  whereof  movement  is  a  concrete  exam- 
ple. Movement,  as  in  time  and  space,  is  a  category  of  Na- 
ture :  the  movement  of  the  logical  Concept  is  an  ideal,  self- 
effectuating  movement  in  the  intelligible  sphere  of  con- 
sciousness, and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  externality  of 
Nature  in  space  and  time.  Without  Being  and  Nothing, 
Becoming  is  unthinkable.  But  the  Nothing  is  the  mere 
negation  of  the  Being,  the  concept  of  which  as  absolute  po- 
sition must,  therefore,  come  first."  ^  All  this  may  be  true 
enough,  if  wliat  is  meant  by  the  '^  absolute  position  "  of  the 
^^  Being  "  is  that  absolute  Whole  of  real  Essence  and  Power 
in  one,  which  (as  the  Notion  itself)  is  Content  and  Form  at 
once  and  in  one,  and  is  self-subsistent  as  such  from  eternity, 
and  in  an  eternal  state  of  action,  whether  of  statical  perma- 
nence within  itself,  or  of  a  movement  of  becoming  (or  a  com- 
ing to  be)  something  other  than  it  was  before,  in  some  par- 
ticular or  in  some  respect ;  but  it  is  not  true  at  all  of  a  mere 
predication  of  isity,  nor  of  the  empty  abstraction  of  the 
mere  motion  of  a  coming  to  be,  without  any  presupposition 
of  ground  whatever,  and  without  any  real  essence  or  essen- 
tity  which  is  moving  or  being  moved.  There  would  cer- 
tainly appear  to  be  an  endeavor  here  to  get  a  pure  spiritual 
activity  in  a  sphere  of  consciousness  that  is  not  only  above 
time  and  space,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  those  words, 
but  above  all  limitation  of  quantity  and  quality,  or  modal- 
ity as  temporal  and  spacial  boundary ;  and  there  is  a  sug- 
gestive implication,  at  least,  of  an  omnipotent  personal  will 
as  some  kind  of  pure  spirit,  an  unconditioned  infinite  and 
absolute,  altogether  above  all  notion  of  time  and  space,  — 
the  actics  purus  of  the  Scholastics. 

^  Neue  Studietif  von  Karl  Rosetijsraiiz,  iv.  472,  Leipzig,  1878. 
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It  is  jnst  BO  with  Trendelenburg.  His  whole  method  is 
that  of  Kant.  There  is  mind  in  as,  with  an  activity  (TAo- 
tigkeit)  at  the  bottom  of  it ;  and  there  is  a  motion  (Bewe- 
ffung)  in  external  Nature,  which  can  be  obserred  as  far  out 
as  the  confines  of  the  sensible  world.  Out  of  this  activity 
in  us  come  all  the  categories  of  our  thought,  and  out  of  that 
motion  in  Nature  come  all  constituted  bodies  and  things  ex- 
ternal to  us.  Schopenhauer's  idea  of  Motion  in  Nature,  or 
in  us,  was  nearly  the  same  thing :  (according  to  Trendelen- 
burg) it  was  not  grounded  in  any  essence,  and  was  before 
knowing  and  without  purpose ;  and  his  WiU  was  ^'  a  meta- 
phor." Nor  was  Trendelenburg's  activity,  or  motion, 
grounded  in  any  essence ;  and  if  his  Knowing,  his  Will,  and 
his  End  (Zweck)  did  not  come  before  Essence  in  Nature, 
or  elsewhere,  they  were  above  all  Nature  and  beyond  all 
bounds  of  time  and  space,  or  other  conditioned  modality. 
Neither  of  them  had  any  notion  of  a  universal  Mind  (or 
Soul)  in  Nature,  and  in  causal  ccmtinuity  with  Nature. 
With  Schopenhauer,  there  was  no  God  at  all,  either  in  Na- 
ture or  outside  of  it :  with  Trendelenburg,  there  was  no 
God  in  Nature,  but  there  was  a  "  Great  Spirit,'*  above  Na- 
ture and  all  limitations  of  time  and  space,  of  essence, 
power,  will,  and  purpose,  or  of  any  conceivable  conditions 
of  modality  ;  it  was  an  unconditioned  Concept  {Begriff)  in 
which  '^  reposed  a  restless  Spirit,"  suspended  in  the  abyss 
of  Emptiness  over  the  world  of  Nature  on  a  central  point 
of  ^'  Unity  and  End,"  which  no  Logic  could  penetrate  and 
no  Metaphysic  compass,  or  bind  into  any  causal  continuity 
with  things  or  souls  in  Nature,  nor  any  philosophy  bring 
witbin  the  comprehension  of  our  human  intelligence.  There 
was  an  activity  in  thinking,  and  in  being  (Sein)  ;  but ''  the 
realized  End  "  in  Nature  was  to  be  conceived  only  through 
that  "  Prius  of  Thought  which  holds  the  power  (Ma€?U) 
over  Being  "  (Sein),  and  "  the  purpose-ruled  world  "  was 
our  only  "  warrant "  for  believing  in  an  '^  unconditioned 
almighty  Thought :  Deits  cogitat,  ergo  est** *  Motion 
1  Logiache  Untersuckungen,  ii.  471,  472. 
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{Bewegung)  grounded  all  the  categories  of  our  thought  and 
heing,^  and  among  the  rest,  of  course,  our  notion  of  End 
{Zweck) ;  and  when  philosophy  (in  this  better  way)  shall 
haye  gained  ^*a  richer  knowledge,"  all  idea  of  any  ade- 
quate knowing  about  Grod  will  yanish,  like  a  Jacob  Bohme's 
dream,  or  a  "  dry  formula  "  {eine  dilrre  Formel)  of  HegeL 
"  The  old  Word  was  better :  n^sGi&ndo  scitiir"  * 

In  such  a  *^  Concept "  as  this  of  Trendelenburg,  one 
would  think  that  at  least  a  large  part  of  the  real  affair 
{Sache)  had  certainly  been  dropped  out,  and  that  the  g^ulf 
{Kluft)  between  the  "  Dialectic  Method  "  and  the  "  Log- 
ical "  (as  he  interprets  them),  or  between  the  *' divine 
Thought"  and  the  human  imitation  of  it,  or  between  a 
metaphysical  science  of  Logic  and  the  truth  of  this  universe, 
whatever  that  gulf  may  be,  had  no  more  been  bridged  by 
Trendelenburg  than  it  was  by  Kant,  or  by  Schopenhauer. 

Of  movement  in  external  Nature  there  may  be  a  science 
of  mechanics ;  but  of  movement  in  this  intelligible  sphere 
of  pure  reason,  or  of  the  logical  Notion  of  all  reality,  there 
must  be  a  science  of  matter  and  mind  at  once  and  in  one. 
If  movement  in  the  intelligible  sphere  of  consciousness  be 
essentially  different  from  movement  in  Nature,  then  how 
different  ?  The  movement  must  be  taken  and  accepted  as 
an  absolute  fact  and  a  necessary  truth.  It  is  no  refutation 
of  this  fact,  nor  any  rational  account  of  the  movement,  to 
say,  merely,  that  it  is  ''  ideal,  self-effectuating."  It  may  be 
all  this ;  but  it  is  stiU  also  eternal  movement  on  the  ground 
of  the  immovable,  or  of  the  unmoved,  and  can  only  be  such. 
Mere  motion,  virithout  ground,  without  essence  of  some  kind 
as  ground,  whether  called  being,  becoming,  or  mere  isity  of 
motion,  is  an  empty  abstraction,  and  simply  an  absurd  im- 
possibility, either  for  Nature  or  for  Spirit.  It  is  mere  word 
without  thought.  And  the  question  remains,  if  there  be 
motion  at  all,  whence  comes  it  ?  What,  then,  moves  or  is 
moved?  What  makes  it  move?  Did  it  ever  begin  to 
1  Ibid.  ii.  142.  2  ly^^^  -^  480-493. 
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The  pith  of  the  matter  would  seem  to  be  lliat  the  Uni- 
vene  is  to  be  regarded  as  identical  with  the  *^  logical  Idea,'' 
and  as  a  strictly  logical^  ideal,  and  real  process,  f  r<»n  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  whole  created  evolution  thereof. 
Within  the  one  universal  Essence  and  Power  of  the  Notion 
(which  is  the  absolutely  standing  All  and  Whole),  the 
necessary  relations  of  the  parts  to  the  whole  and  to  one 
another,  and  of  the  whole  to  the  parts,  necessarily  medi- 
ate, mutually  condition,  reflect,  and  instrument,  all  possiUe 
movements  of  change  therein.  '*  Tlie  universal  Ckmcept  of 
the  Conclusion,"  says  Bosenkranz,  ^^is  also  that  of  tiie 
mediating  of  the  logical  concept  through  the  necessary  re- 
lations of  two  others.     The  Alexandrian  mathematicians 

said,  God  arithmetizes ;  we  may  as  well  say,  Ghd  sylUh 

*      ))  1 
gizea,   * 

But  what,  again,  moves  it  into  a  process  ?  What  is  Grod, 
then,  that  he  can  syllogize,  or  arithmetize,  in  this  manner  ? 
Is  it  the  Concept,  the  Notion  itself,  that  moves  itself,  cht 
(what  is  the  same  thing)  is  in  eternal  movement,  and  so  is 
the  essential  living  Grod,  or  is  it  some  superessential,  super- 
natural, transcendental  spirit,  called  God,  that  is  the  real 
moving  Causality  ?  Here  would  seem  to  be  not  so  much  a 
play  of  Forms  as  a  play  upon  words.  Nevertheless,  we 
find  both  Rosenkranz  and  Hegel  declaring,  over  and  over 
again,  that  the  absolute  Concept,  Notion,  or  logical  Idea,  is 
the  essential  All  of  substantiid  reality,  is  spirit  as  such,  is 
God,  and  that  God,  or  real  Spirit,  is  nothing  else  but  that. 
The  upshot  would  seem  to  be  that  there  is  all  the  while 
a  necessary  assumption  and  presupposition  of  an  eternal 
movement  in  the  ^*  logical  Idea  "  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  a 
necessary  truth.  Is  self-movement  anything  else  or  other 
than  that?  or,  if  so,  how,  or  in  what,  does  it  differ?  Is 
Will  anything  else  or  other  than  that  ?  Is  Knowing  any- 
thing else  or  oilier  than  such  essential  process  ?  Is  Con- 
sdoosness  anytliing  else  or  other  than  the  mere  fact  of 

2   Wiss.  der  log.  Idee,  u.  13S-X40. 
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Knowing  ?  Is  Freewill  anything  else  or  other  than  such 
eternal  movement,  at  once  in  Freedom  and  under  all  the 
necessities  of  such  absolute  constitution  of  thought  and  re- 
ality as  one  and  identical  ?  No  direct  answer  is  g^ven  to 
these  questions. 

According  to  Spinoza,  God  is  Substance  and  efficient 
cause  of  all  things,  and  Will  cannot  be  called  free,  but 
rather  necessary  cause.  Must  it  not  be  really  both,  and 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  absolutely  ?  And  again,  God 
determines  his  oum  substance  into  operation.  But  Spinoza 
does  not  clearly  state  the  manner  of  it.  His  Substance 
and  his  God  seem  to  stand  apart  in  irreconcilable  opposi- 
tion to  each  other.  The  difficulty  lies  more,  perhaps,  in 
his  defective  treatment  than  in  his  actual  thought,  if  he 
could  have  got  his  thought  expressed  in  an  adequate  form. 
Bosenkranz,  following  Hegel,  endeavors  to  give  a  more 
perfect  and  complete  statement  of  the  whole  truth.  But 
they,  too,  have  to  steer  between  the  Scylla  of  Pantheism 
and  the  Charybdis  of  orthodox  Supematuralism.  Move- 
ment {Bewegung)  has  to  be  softened  into  Mow^ent.  Ap- 
parently some  superessential  ideal  Spirit  has  to  be  placed  iu 
the  head  of  the  logical  Idea  to  make  it  go :  this  is  a  kind  of 
superfluous  superfoBtation.  Hegel  had  said,  ^  the  Freedom 
of  the  Idea  unlocks  and  freely  releases  itself  into  the  mo- 
ment of  self-determination."  This  is  certainly  a  very 
vague  expression.  How,  indeed,  could  mere  Freedom  do 
anything  at  all?  Probably  what  Hegel  really  meant  to 
say  was,  that  the  Idea,  in  its  Freedom,  unlocks  and  freely 
releases  itself  into  the  movement  of  self-determination  ;  but 
how,  he  does  not  stop  to  explain  further.  Bosenkranz  is 
not  satisfied  with  this  statement,  and  says,  more  distinctly, 
that  '^  Beason  is  not  an  absolute  abstraction  of  the  logical 
Idea,  but  is  personal  in  the  spirit,  since  spirit  is  only  the 
thinking  which  sets  the  Concept  of  the  Beason  as  ideal  in 
itself  without  which  there  is  given  quite  no  Beason  at  alL"  ^ 

1  Wiss,  der  log.  Idee,  u.4SI^, 
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This  is  still  somewhat  ambignous  and  evasive.  Is  it  that 
there  is  a  spirit  over  and  above  the  logical  Idea  or  Reason 
itself  that  sets  the  same  into  the  movement  of  Ideality  ?  Is 
this  personal  Reason  wielded  into  activity  by  some  superes- 
sential  ideal  power  ?  or  is  the  wielding  an  eternal  movement 
of  the  universal  Essence  and  Power  itself,  constituted  as 
the  Notion,  and  so  as  necessarily  rational  and  ideal  ?  Hav- 
ing movement  in  it,  in  freedom  and  under  reason,  it  is 
thereby  necessarily  both  real  and  ideal,  and  is  conscious 
knowing.  Ejiowing,  thinking,  creating,  is  nothing  else  but 
that.  The  ideality  of  its  own  action  and  operation  is  thus 
made  out,  without  the  help  of  any  other  spirituality  what- 
ever. This  would  seem  to  be  the  real  meaning ;  for  Rosen- 
kranz  seems  himself  to  feel  the  necessity  of  assuming  that 
the  ** logical  Idea"  is  in  itself  essential  and  real,  and  is  ac- 
tive as  ideal  movement  on  the  ground  of  its  fundamental 
Essentity ;  that  in  its  very  constitution  as  the  absolute  Rea- 
son, or  Intelligence  itself,  it  is  therefore  necessarily  ideal 
movement,  and  personal  as  such  ;  but  he  does  not  explicitly 
say  that  such  movement  is  an  eternal  and  necessary  fact, 
nor  that  such  movement  in  reason  (or  as  rational),  or  that 
such  wielding  of  the  essential  Reason  into  a  determinate 
evolution  of  its  own  essence  into  special  essences,  or  special 
conceptions  of  things,  and  a  creation  of  particulars,  is 
thereby  necessarily  rational  and  ideal  movement,  and  is 
thereby  also  conscious  knowing,  thinking,  and  will;  nor 
does  he  very  satisfactorily  show  how  knowing,  thinking, 
consciousness,  Will,  or  purpose  (Zweck)  can  be  anything 
else  but  that.  He  does,  however,  elsewhere  declare  the 
identity  of  the  Ideal  and  the  Real.  With  Hegel,  he  defines 
the  Concept  (the  Notion)  as  ^'the  unity  of  itself  and  its 
reality,"  and  proceeds  thus :  "  But  this  unity  is  no  dead 
identity,  and  hence  must  contain  the  distinction.  The  Idea 
is  principle,  and  as  principle  realizes  itself  as  absolute  con- 
tent, through  its  method  as  the  form  of  its  objectifying : 
hence  the  Subjectivity  of  tiie  Concept  as  such  consists  only 
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therein  that  as  unity  it  determines  itself  to  its  distinc- 
tions, and  in  each  of  the  same  remains  the  like  relation  to 
itself  as  unity.  The  Universal,  the  Special,  and  the  Par- 
ticular are  held  together  through  the  in-itself-infinite  form 
of  the  identical  relation  of  the  one  itself-forthhringing  Con- 
cept The  unity  is  the  self-determination,  which  moves  in 
the  dialectic  of  distinction.  Every  true  Concept  is  in  its 
own  self-standing  Totality,  whose  distinctions  are  not 
merely  parts  of  one  Whole,  but  are  moments  of  its  own  self- 
determining  evolution :  wherefore  it  carries  in  itself  each 
moment  like  all  others.''  ^ 

Here,  again,  the  mode  of  expression  is  such  as  to  sink 
the  movement,  the  active  Causality  (the  one  most  important 
thing  of  all)  almost  entirely  out  of  view,  and  yet  there  is  a 
necessary  implication  in  it  all  of  a  continual  action  and 
movement  of  the  absolute  Causality  throughout  the  entire 
process,  from  first  to  last,  from  beginning  to  end ;  but  he 
finds  the  end  and  purpose  in  the  original  Idea  itself,  or  in 
its  Ideality,  wherein  is  purpose,  end,  and  aim,  first  and 
last.  The  full  realization  of  the  whole  actualitv  into  the 
realities  of  all  Nature  is  the  System  of  the  absolute  ''  log- 
ical Idea."  This  Idea  is  the  principle,  the  process  is  the 
method,  and  the  full  realization  is  the  identity  of  the  Real 
and  the  Ideal.  This  might  seem  to  make  the  Real  come 
out  of  the  Ideal,  as  if  the  Ideal  produced  the  Real ;  but  in 
truth  the  Real  and  the  Ideal  are  only  opposite  aspects  of 
one  and  the  same  whole  Essentity. 

Again  it  is  said,  that  "  the  logical  Concept  is  the  unity  of 
the  Universal,  Special,  and  Particular.  The  judgment  is 
the  reference  of  the  Concept  to  itself  in  the  distinction  of 
its  moments.  The  Conclusion  is  the  evolution  of  the  neces- 
sity of  the  unity  of  the  Concept  with  one  of  its  determina- 
tions through  the  mediation  of  the  relation  in  which  the  one 
stands  to  the  other.  Were  not  the  elements  of  the  Concept 
in  and  for  themselves  identical,  they  could  not  mutually 

^  Wiss,  der  log.  Idee,  ii.  25. 
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mediate  thennBelves.    Hence  the  Conclusion  is  the  Concept's 
own  process. 

^  The  tnie  Concept  is  no  mere  abstraction,  no  one-sided 
generality  of  the  Understanding,  bat  a  living  Totality  in 
itself.  Hence  the  Reason  (  Vemunft)  of  the  Conclusion  is 
not  merely  our  concluding  as  an  artifidum  inteUectus,  but 
is  no  less  eontained  in  the  affair,  whose  conclusion  we  ex- 
hibit {aussteUen).  This  Reason  exists,  not  merely  in  oar 
heads,  as  when  Kant  said  that  we  prescribe  the  laws  of  the 
world,  but  it  exists  likewise  and  no  less  in  the  world  itself, 
and  the  Conclusion  runs,  not  merely  as  a  subjective  combi- 
nation in  our  minds,  but  in  the  thing  as  the  related  concep- 
tion of  the  Reality."  ^ 

Still  further,  *^  we  have  sought  to  prove  that  the  Conclu- 
sion lays  down  the  unity  which  exists  between  the  Concept 
and  its  reality,  and  that  this  unity  is  a  new  conception, 
being  that  of  the  Idea.  Relating  itself  so  then  in  the  Con- 
cept of  the  same,  the  Being  and  the  logical  Concept  come 
up  as  moments  of  its  unity.  The  Idea  as  being  is  Princi- 
ple ;  the  Idea  as  Concept  (Begriff)  is  Method  ;  the  Idea  as 
methodical  evolution  of  the  Principle  to  its  Totality  is  Sys- 
tem. These  three  determinations,  Principle,  Method,  and 
System,  must  come  up  to  the  idea  of  life,  knowing,  and  ab- 
solute Idea  ;  and,  with  Hegel,  they  make  out  the  content  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Idea,  since  logical  science  has  to  do, 
first,  with  the  abstract  Concept  of  reason,  and  not  yet  with 
the  concrete  form  of  its  actualization." 
I  Here  seems  to  be  some  distinct  recognition  of  the  neces- 
sary truth  that  a  one  whole  and  universal  All  of  Essence, 
constituted  in  itself  as  the  logical  Notion,  and  having  in  it 
as  a  matter  of  fact  (if  not  as  an  absolute  necessity)  an  eter- 
nal movement  on  the  basis  of  such  Notional  constitution  as 
the  universal  Reason,  is  thereby  necessarily  a  rational  es- 
sence and  power,  and  a  conscious,  knowing  process.  But 
as  to  this  movement,  again,  the  language  is  singularly  vague 

1  Ibid.  ii.  pp.  134>227. 
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and  ambigaoas.  It  is  still  only  ''  the  distinction  of  its  mo- 
ments," ^'  moments  of  its  unity,"  and  the  like.  What  are 
these  ?  In  the  one  whole  Concept  as  the  absolute  Notion, 
the  logical  aspect  of  it,  and  the  Being  of  it,  are  ^^  moments 
of  its  nnity."  What  then,  further,  is  '^  the  Being  "  ?  Is  it 
the  mere  predication  of  the  abstract  isitf/  of  it?  or  is  it 
the  active  movement  of  becoming  something  other  than  it 
was  before  ?  If  it  is  to  be  taken  in  the  active  sense  of  a 
something  moving,  then  what  moves  but  the  Notion  itself  ? 
and  whence  the  movement  ?  It  would  be  easy  to  compre- 
hend how  the  logical  constitution  of  the  Concept  and  the 
movement  (if  there  were  any)  could  be  regarded  as  distinct 
aspects  of  the  one  whole  unity  of  the  Concept.  As  said  of 
^be  logical  constitution  only,  moTnerU  must  have  the  sense 
of  the  immovable  or  the  unmoved  ground.  As  said  of 
'^  the  Being,"  the  word  must  mean  either  the  actual  move- 
ment of  the  real  essence  into  something  other  than  exactly 
what  it  was  before,  or  the  mere  abstract  fact  of  motion,  if 
not  that  empty  isity  of  predication  which  may  be  as  true  of 
nothing  as  of  something.  Under  cover  of  this  ambiguity, 
the  necessity  of  presupposing  as  a  matter  of  absolute  fact 
an  eternally  essential  movement  in  the  one  whole  of  real 
Essence  (though  constituted  as  the  logical  Notion),  which  is 
at  once  and  in  one  a  unity  of  Essence  and  Power,  or  (as 
science  would  express  it)  of  Matter  and  Energy,  one  and 
inseparable,  b  apparently  evaded ;  and  there  is  substituted 
for  it,  tacitly,  or  sometimes  more  or  less  expressly,  the  sug- 
gestion or  assertion  that  mere  Being  as  a  coming  to  ^6  b,  as 
such  only,  the  first  Principle ;  that  is,  that  there  is  some 
'^  pure  activity,"  or  superessential  spirit,  that  sets  the  whole 
in  motion,  keeps  it  moving,  and  is  the  Vis  Viva  of  its 
**  moments  "  ;  but,  evidently,  what  is  really  meant  by  "  the 
first  Principle "  is  not  this  mere  coming  to  he,  but  the 
whole  ^'  logical  Idea  "  itself  in  a  state  of  movement. 

There  is  here  a  distinct  intimation,  also,  of  what  has 
been  before  observed,  namely,  that  HegeFs  Logic  may  be 
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considered  as,  in  the  first  instance,  an  abstract  metaphysical 
science  of  pure  reason :  bat  then  his  ultimate  endeavor  is 
to  show  that  the  science  of  Logic  is  also,  in  truth,  a  science 
of  the  concrete  reality  as  well,  or  that  the  concrete  reality 
of  universal  Essence,  in  the  form  and  mode  of  the  logical 
Notion  or  Concept,  does  itself  move  into  an  evolution  of  an 
external  Nature  precisely  in  that  logical  manner  and  in  no 
other ;  and  so  it  is  truly  enough  said,  that  logical  science 
has  to  do,  first,  with  reason  in  the  abstract,  or  (more  cor- 
rectly) in  the  abstruse,  and  not  yet,  or  only  secondly,  with 
the  concrete  evolution  and  actualization  of  it  into  things  in 
Nature.  All  this  may  be  well  enough  as  a  description  of 
his  method  of  philosophizing ;  but  it  is  plain  that  philoso- 
phy itself,  no  less  than  the  truth  itself,  must  be,  first  and 
last,  not  merely  a  science  of  abstrusities,  but  a  true  and  real 
science  of  the  concrete  universe  as  it  really  is  in  its  own  in- 
ternal and  necessary  constitution,  whether  in  the  universal, 
the  special,  or  the  particular,  and  only  in  so  far  as  the  log- 
ical Notion  or  Concept  of  the  whole  Reality  as  such,  or  the 
special  and  particular  conceptions  as  such,  are  theoretically 
concerned ;  but  as  to  the  ultimate  actualities  of  things  in 
detail  in  Nature,  these  can  only  be  the  subject  further  of 
actual  observation  and  experience,  with  whatever  light  of 
metaphysical  theory ;  and  this  only  of  such  objects  as  can 
be  observed ;  for  as  to  all  such  as  are  past  and  gone,  or 
such  as  have  not  yet  come  into  existence  in  external  Nature, 
there  can  only  be  some  theoretical  science,  however  substan- 
tially true  and  real  the  theory  may  be  :  then  only  can  the 
theory  concerning  them  be  verified  by  actual  experience  of 
^  the  fact.     Philosophy  itself  aims  at  theory  onlj. 

§  4.   "Bexng,  Becomikg,  and  Essence"  —  The  Real 

Notion. 

A  like  defective  and  fallacious  mode  of  expression  per- 
vades almost  the  entire  scheme  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy. 
At  one  time  there  is  a  play  upon  the  word  Moment^  at  an- 
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other  upon  the  word  Being  {Seyn)j  at  another  upon  the 
word  Becoming  ( Werden)^  and  at  another  upon  the  word 
Essence  (  Wesen),  At  one  time  Being  is  mere  nothing,  an 
empty  isity  of  predication  ;  at  another,  it  is  an  active  com' 
ing  to  be ;  and  at  another,  it  is  a  something  been  or  Es- 
sence ( Wesen).  Now  it  is  a  making  of  something  out  of 
nothing,  a  precipitating  of  real  Being  out  of  a  unity  of  Noth- 
ingness and  a  sheer  activity  of  Becoming ;  and  again  it  is 
a  making  of  all  essences  and  realities  out  of  that  In  the 
outset  there  is  a  tacit  assumption  of  some  sort  of  super- 
natural spirit  to  set  or  keep  the  Becoming  in  motion,  and 
to  the  last  there  is,  apparently,  a  continual  foisting-in  of 
some  superessential  power  to  make  the  essential  Notion  go. 
A  sheer  activity  of  Becoming  is  made  to  precipitate  and 
settle,  or  set  itself,  into  a  real  something  that  has  now  he- 
come,  is  been^  and  is  now  Essence  (  Wesen)  ;  hut  again  it 
appears  that  Essence  is  really  what  eternally  is,  was,  and 
will  he,  namely,  the  logical  Notion  (or  absolute  Idea)  in  its 
own  internal  necessity  and  substantial  identity,  eternally 
and  absolutely.  Bosenkranz  does  scarcely  more  than  re- 
peat the  fallacies  or  insufficiencies  of  HegeUs  expressions  on 
these  topics.  The  doctrine  of  Becoming  ( Werden)^  as  the 
category  of  the  arising  and  departing  of  special  and  partic- 
ular things  in  the  one  essential  Whole  of  all  Reality,  is  ra- 
tional and  true  enough,  and  is  acceptable ;  but  as  applied 
to  that  One  and  All  of  Essence  and  Power  in  one  identity, 
as  if  that  could  arise  or  become  out  of  Nothingness  by  a 
sheer  activity  of  purely  spiritual  Becoming,  without  any  es- 
sence or  ground  at  all  other  than  such  pure  activity,  is  not 
only  fallacious,  but  positively  absurd.  This  ambiguity  or 
fallaciousness  of  expression  would  seem  to  have  sprung 
from  a  foregone  prepossession  that  it  was  the  business  of 
Logic,  or  of  philosophy  itself,  to  vindicate  the  old  Scholastic 
notion  of  absolute  spirit  as  an  immaterial  ^^^  creator,  an 
omnipotent  power,  and  an  absolute  personal  will.  So  con- 
ceived,  it  could  be  nothing  else  but  an  empty  abstraction,  a 
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visionary  dream  of  the  fancy  imagining  it.  It  woold  be  as 
inconceivable  as  impossible.  Clearly,  this  is  not  the  real 
meaning  and  true  import  of  the   Hegelian   philosophy.^ 

^  The  French  philoaophers,  Janet,  RayaiBeon,  and  Caro,  seem  to 
lutTe  misconceived  this  part  of  the  Logic  of  Hegel,  in  the  same  way 
as  Trendeleiibnrg  also  did.  {J^tudes  sur  la  Dicdectique  dans  Platon  et 
datu  Hegely  par  Paul  Janet,  Paris,  1861 ;  La  Philosophie  en  France 
au  XIX*  Siede,  par  F^lix  Ravaisson,  Paris,  1868,  pp.  129-131 ;  Vld^e 
de  Dieux  dans  la  crkique  contemporotiie,  par  £.  Garo,  Paris,  1868.) 
The  very  able  work  of  M.  Yacherot  is  not  entirely  satisfactory  on  this 
head.  He  appears  to  conceive  that  it  b  the  purpose  or  drift  of 
the  Hegelian  Log^o  to  deduce  all  reality  out  of  an  abstraction  of  pure 
Being  =  Nothing,  or  out  of  a  pure  activity  =  the  cuUtis  ptarus  of  the 
Scholastics,  by  the  synthetic  a  priori  method  alone;  whereas  he 
would  himself  rather  pursue  the  analytic  and  positiye  method  of  ac- 
tual experience  until  it  should  arrive  at  the  absolute  truth ;  as  if  it 
were  Hegel's  doctrine  that  no  real  Being,  no  reality,  existed  at  all, 
before  pure  spirit  came  to  reality  in  an  external  world  of  real  things. 
The  analytic  side  of  M.  Vacherot's  positive  Metaphysic  would  seem 
to  be,  in  so  far  as  it  may  go,  sound  and  rational  in  itself ;  but  it  is  at 
least  questionable  if  he  adequately  appreciates  HegeFs  universal  No- 
tion as  the  logical  Concept  of  all  essence  and  reality  whatever  in  a 
complete  synthesis,  the  gmple  reverse  of  the  completeanalysis,  in 
which  the  absolute  Imth  and  the  reality  are  one.  When  so  many 
able  logicians  concur  in  a  like  interpretation  of  this  portion  of  the 
Logic  of  Hegel,  it  may  very  well  be  taken  that  either  ihe  statement 
is  deficient  or  the  thought  unsound.  In  view  of  his  whole  philosophy, 
my  own  conclusion  is,  that  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  order  and  the 
peculiar  mode  in  which  he  chooses  to  proceed  with  his  whole  investi- 
gation, part  by  part,  and  in  the  brevity  and  insufficiency  of  his  treat- 
ment in  some  parts,  and  not  in  any  unsoundness  of  his  logical  theory 
as  a  whole,  when  properly  understood  and  cleared  of  its  ambiguous 
OS  fallacious  phraseology  and  scholastic  obf uscation. 

M.  Yacherot,  however,  does  not  fail  to  recogfnize  that  the  philoso- 
phy of  Hegel  is  not  pure  Idealism^  but  is  realistic  Idealism :  **  La  r^alit^ 
n'est  pas,  pour  Hegel,  Toppos^  de  Tessence,  de  Tid^,  de  la  v^rit^, 
comme  dit  Platon ;  e'est  Punit^,  et  par  suite  la  v&ite  mSme  de  F  es- 
sence et  du  ph^nomene.  Oar  les  deux  premiers  tonnes  n' existent 
v^ritablement  que  dans  la  synthcse  qui  constitue  le  troisi^e.  Hers 
de  la,  r  essence  n'est  qu'une  abstraction,  et  le  ph^nom^ne  une  ombre. 
Par  ce  c6t^,  I'id^alisme  de  Hegel  est  profond^ment  r^aiiste.  La 
r^alit^  ainsi  entendue  est  la  vtrit^,  dans  le  sens  complet  du  mot,  la 
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Hegel  himself  expreselj  declares  that  he  does  not  mean 
that. 

The  statement  of  Bosenkranz  gives  some  countenance  to 
this  same  error :  ^<  Being,  Not-Being,  and  Becoming  (Sein, 
Nichtseiriy  und  Werden),*'  says  Bosenkranz,  **  are  a  unity  : 
they  make  out  a  unity ;  that  is  certain  (Das  ist  gewiss). 
Becoming  is  the  Being  {das  Sein)  in  so  far  as  it  cancels  the 
Not-being,  and  is  Not-being  in  so  far  as  it  cancels  the  being. 
As  becoming  Being,  it  is  a  standing  forth  (Untstehen)^ 
which  yanishes,  and  a  vanishing  which  stands  forth.''  ^  Of 
what  it  is  that  is  coming  to  be,  or  is  becoming,  or  is  making 
anything  become  at  fdl,  or  of  what  is  standing  forth,  or  is 
vanishing,  nothing  is  said.  As  yet  we  seem  to  have  only 
Nothingness.  That  a  unity  of  nothings  would  make  a 
something,  or  a  becoming  of  something,  would  not  seem  to 
be  so  very  certain.  That  this  may  be  true  of  the  arising 
of  some  particular  out  of  a  really  existent  Whole,  and  of 
the  departing  of  the  same  again  into  the  Whole  as  such, 
whereby  the  Particular  vanishes  as  such,  is  conceivable 
enough.  But  as  yet,  by  the  hypothesis  or  the  apparent  as- 
sumption, no  such  Whole  of  real  essence  subsists  at  all,  but 
only  an  empty  activity  of  becoming  out  of  nothing ;  and 
that  is  a  sheer  assumption.  When  the  absolute  Notion  has 
once  been  defined,  described,  constituted,  and  declared  to 
be  the  eternally  actual,  real,  and  absolute  One  and  All  of 
substantial  £ssence  and  Power,  one  and  inseparable  (what- 

T^rit^  yiyante,  Pidentit^  da  r^l  et  de  TidM,  et  non  la  y^rit^  ab- 
siaraite  de  Tid^alisme,  on  la  r^alit^  ^ph^mere  de  rempirisme.    Ici  le 
vrai  caraetiere  de  la  philosophie  h^g^lieune  parait  dans  tout  son  jour, 
et  nous  pouYons  oomprendre  le  paradoze  qui  lui  a  ^t^  tant  reproch^ : 
tout  ce  qui  est  re'd  est  rationnel,  et  tout  ce  qui  est  rationnel  est  re'el.^  ^  .  .  . 
"  La  philosophie  de  Hegel  est  encore  h  cette  heure  le  senle  g^nde 
^ole  nft^taphysique  du  si^cle." — Im  Metaphysique  et  le  Science,  ou    ly 
Prindpes  de  Mt^aphysique  Positive,  par  Etienne  Vacherot,  Paris,  1858, 
ii.  343,  351-489.    The  "Prolegomena"   of  Mr.  Wallace  (Logic  of        /. 
Hegel,  pp.  cxxx.-cxliy.)  leave  the  subject  scarcely  less  obscure  than         /^^ 
Uie  "  L<iic  "  itself . 
1  Wiss.  der  log.  Idee,  i.  118-127. 
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ever  form  and  mode  of  actaality  it  may  at  any  given  time 
possess),  eternally  and  absolutely  existent  as  such  and  in 
that  manner,  then  it  will  be  time  to  talk  of  a  unity  of  being 
(t.  e.  of  real  essence  in  motion)  and  nothing  as  a  becoming 
of  essence  to  something  else  or  other  than  it  was  before ; 
and  of  such  a  becoming  of  the  particular  thing,  it  may 
truly  enough  be  siud  that,  while  it  is  coming  to  be  such,  it  no 
more  is  than  is  not  {to  6v  ovSev  fjuaXkov  rcfv  firj  orros)   until 
it  has  finally  come  to  be  what  it  is  and  as  it  is,  as   a 
something  been,  as  actual  in  external  Nature,  and  in  re- 
spect of  which  its  becoming  is  '^  being  '*  (i,  e.  &  coming  to 
be)  so  far  as  it  cancels  (negates)  the  Nothingness  (i.  e.  the 
empty  possibility  of  its  coming  to  be  at  all),  and  also  is 
*^  not-being,"  in  so  far  as  the  Nothingness  may  be  said  to 
cancel  (or  rather  bound)  the  actual  thing ;  inasmuch,  as  in 
coming  to  be   such,  it  must   necessarily   receive   its    own 
boundary,  limit,  or  form,  in  and  out  of  the  Nothingness  as 
the  mere  empty  possibility  of  its  existence  (if  it  is  ever  to 
exist  at  all)  even  temporarily  as  such  thing,  as  well  as  also 
out  of  the  real  Being  or  universal  Essence,  viz.,  the  abso- 
lute Notion.     And  this  is  just  as  necessarily  true  of  the 
One  and  All  of  real  Essence  and  Power,  conceived  as  the 
Notion,  as  it  is  of  any  special  or  particular  thing  that  can 
be  made  to  stand  forth  into  existence  as  such  out  of  the 
one  whole  and  all ;  for  that,  too,  must  have  its  whole  unity 
of  Quantity  and  Quality  (Mass,  Measure)    and  Modality 
out  of  the  empty  abyss  of  Possibility  and  sheer  Nothing- 
ness, if  it  is  really  to  exist  at  all,  or  be  anything  other  than 
an  empty  abstraction  or  a  mystical  dream.     And  this  is 
what  the  Hegelian  philosophy  really  amounts  to,  after  all, 
when  fully  comprehended,  though  not  usually  stated  exactly 
in  this  manner.     Rosenkranz,  however,  does  himself  say, 
in  another  place,  that  "  the  principle  or  beginning  of  the 
Hegelian  philosophy  is  not  pure  Being,' Nothing,  and  Be- 
coming, but  is  the  Concept  of  Spirit,"  and  that  "  these  are 
only  first  conceptions  or  aspects  of  the  Systematic  Whole ;  " 
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and  still  farther,  "  that  what  relates  itself  to  itself,  aud  is 
self-asserting  as  what  is  absolutely  real,  is  Essence  (fFe- 
sen)  ; "  and  that  '^  this  is  the  essential  distinguishing  in- 
sight and  ground  of  his  [Hegel's]  whole  philosophy  from 
first  to  last"  ^  M.  A.  Y^ra  also  interprets  Hegel  as  mean- 
ing to  say  that  **  Being  "  is  only  the  immediate  aspect  of 
movement  in  the  essential  Notion  as  in  itself  the  absolute 
reality.* 

But  over  and  above  all  this  there  is  a  manifest  endeavor, 
among  some  Hegelians,  to  dispense  with  such  universal  £fh 
sence  and  Power  in  one,  and  even  with  movement  alto- 
gether, and  to  substitute  mere  *<  moments,"  or  some  kind  of 
transcendental  and  purely  spiritual  power ;  as  if  a  sheer 
activity  of  superessential  spirit  were  necessary  to  put  such 
an  Essence  into  movement,  or  to  keep  it  in  motion  and 
life,  or  could  itself  by  any  possibility  have  any  real  exist* 
ence  at  all,  without  essence  or  substance  of  some  kind. 
And  so  Bosenkranz  has  to  criticise  Heraclitus's  ^^Alljiaws'* 
(iravra  pei),  Anaxagoras*s  ^* Change'*  (dAAotoMric),  Aristotle's 
*^ Movement"  (Kin/a-ic),  Jacob  Boehme's  *' Mystical  Sensi- 
bility of  Grod,"  and  Schelling*s  **  Process,"  as  partly  onto- 
logical  and  partly  fallacies  of  the  sensational  image-forming 
Imagination  {dds  Vorstellen). 

Nothing  else  can  be  made  of  Hegel's  own  statement  in 
the  Logic  *  where  he  treats  of  Essence.  **  In  Essence,"  he 
says,  *'  the  Notion  is  only  posited  (set,  gesetzte),  and  has  not 

1  Neue  Studien,  iv.  283-287,  Leipzig,  1878. 

2  *^Ce  qu'il  veut  dire,  c*est  que  Vctre  et  ses  determinations  constit- 
uent nn  moment  imjn^diat  a  F^g^d  de  Vessence^  et  qu'ils  trouvent 
dans  cette  derni^re  une  m^ation  et  un  passage  a  la  sphere  de  la 
notion.  La  Logiqne,  dit  Hegel,  doit  op^rer  la  fusion  de  Yetre  et  de 
la  notion,  de  telle  sorte  qui  Fdtre  apparaism  comme  notion  pure,  et 
la  notion  comme  I'Stre  la  plus  r^el  et  le  plus  yrai.  L*@tre  et  la  notion 
sont  les  deux  moments  de  la  logiqne- "  — Logiqne  de  HegeL  par  A. 
V^ra,  Paris,  1859,  ii.  6. 

*  Logique  de  Hegel,  traduite  par  A.  Y^ra,  Paris,  1859,  ii.  p-  67  et 
seq. 
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the  form  of  heiny-for^tselfJ'^  ^*  Being  [either,  now,  the 
mere  abstract  coming  to  be  as  a  pure  actinty  of  Becoming, 
or  its  empty  abstract  isity  as  sach]  is  not  annulled  in  Es- 
sence, but,  in  80  far  as  it  forms  only  a  sim^de  relation  with 
itself,  Essence  is  Being  [that  is,  it  has  now  that  same  ab» 
stract  isity  of  merely  being  that  it  had  before  :  Essence  has 
now  isUy  as  such]  ;  and  ^*  on  tiie  other  hand,  the  incom- 
plete determinations  of  immediate  being  [t.  e»  now  either 
the  mere  abstract  and  empty  isity ,  or  the  equally  abstract 
and  empty  actiyity  of  being  as  a  mere  coming  to  be,  or  a 
pure  becoming]  have  made  that  Being  descend  into  a 
state  of  negation ;  in  other  words,  they  [the  determina- 
tions] hare  made  it  [Essence]  appear;  and  Essence  is 
nothing  else  but  being  which  appears  without  departing 
from  itself."  The  '^  Remark  "  is  then  made  that  the  prop* 
osition,  The  ahsolute  is  Essence^  or  The  aJbsoliite  is  Being^ 
is  a  sheer  abstraction,  a  '^  caput  mortuvm,  of  abstraction," 
because,  forsooth,  it  contains  no  internal  determinations  or 
relations,  but  is  the  same  thing  as  the  abstract  and  empty 
assertion  that  Substance  is  the  ahsolute^  or  that  Being 
[whether  mere  isity  or  '*  pure  activity  "  ?]  is  tJie  ahsolute* 
And,  indeed,  the  one  assertion  is  as  true  and  as  mitrue, 
and  is  as  empty  and  as  absurd,  as  the  other.  Still  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  language  used  imports,  impliedly  if  not 
expressly,  that  a  pure  activity  of  becoming  of  a  necessary 
nnity  of  Being  and  Nothing,  simply  as  an  ideally  movable 
boundary  between  Actuality  and  Possibility,  can  and  does 
posit,  set,  or  determine  itself  into  a  mediated  state  of  nega- 
tion that  now  appears  (stands  forth)  as  Essence.  And  it 
is  further  said,  that  there  is  a  '^  higher  expression  of  the 
absolute^  because  Essence  is  the  Being  which  has  descended 
more  profoundly  into  itself,  that  is  to  say,  the  Being  which 
has  posited  a  simple  relation  with  itself  as  a  negation  of 
negation,  and  which  has  now  returned  upon  itself  in  trav- 
ersing a  mean  term  which  it  has  itself  posited."  Here  the 
language  imports,  or  necessarily  implies,  that  the   Being 
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(which  is  doing  all  thiB),  that  is,  a  ^  pure  activity  "  of  be- 
coming (or  an  emply  isUy  of  abstraction),  posits  or  sets 
itself  (for  as  yet  there  is  nothing  else)  into  a  simple  rela- 
tion of  negation  of  negation  within  itself  as  a  mean  term^  a 
means,  middle,  or  a  determined  and  fixed  instmmentality  ; 
and  this  posited  mean  term  is  now  Essence  (cUu  Wesen) 
whereof  there  was  none  at  all  before,  or  it  is  what  has  now 
become.  All  the  while  he  is  professedly  purporting  to  state 
or  describe  the  eternal  and  ahsolate  reality  as  it  ever  is  in 
its  own  tme  natore.  But  his  words  import  (and  indeed 
expressly  state)  an  altogether  visicmary  proceeding  of  a 
mere  logical  necessity  of  a  certain  nnity  in  opposition  of 
Actuality  and  Possibility,  or  of  an  ideally  movable  boun- 
dary of  limitation  (which  as  such  is  true  enough)  into  a 
creative,  positing,  setting,  and  determining  of  itself  alone 
(for  as  yet  nothing  else  exists)  to  a  fixed  and  determined 
mean  term  or  instrumentality,  which  did  not  exist  as  such 
before ;  and  then,  still  further,  he  proceeds  to  make  this 
assumed  ^'  pure  activity,"  as  a  dialectic  of  Negativity,  or 
negating  of  negations,  create  all  the  essences  in  the  uni- 
Terse;  as  if  such  a  ^'pnre  activity"  were  already,  and 
from  the  first,  a  pure  soul,  or  some  sort  of  superessential 
Spiritual  power  that  could  perform  such  wonders,  in  some 
mystical  way.  The  ntter  absurdity  of  all  this  is  so  palpa- 
ble that  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  be  what  the  author 
really  meant.  At  any  rate,  any  intelligible  conception  of 
what  he  did  mean,  or  should  have  intended  to  mean,  must 
be,  in  brief,  something  like  this :  That  the  Notion  itself,  the 
absolute  and  eternal  Whole  of  real  Essence  and  Power  in 
One  in  its  own  internal,  universal,  necessary,  and  absolute 
constitution  as  such  (the  fundamental  and  eternal  necessi- 
ties, the  essential  and  necessary  relations,  the  eternal  move* 
ment,  the  necessary  mediation  and  limitation,  the  special 
actions  and  potential  processes  inclusive),  must  necessarily, 
eternally,  and  absolutely  exist  or  subsist  so,  and  not  other- 
wise than  so,  and  that  as  such  whole  Essentity  the  logical 
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Notion  of  the  whole  Reality  and  Ideality  in  one  is,  prop- 
erly, the  universal  Essence  and  Power  that  embraces  all 
ebe  within  itself. 

This  misleading  tenor  of  Hegel's  manner,  and  especially 
in  the  commencement  of  his  Logic,  did  not  escape  severe 
criticism  at  the  hands  of  M.  Paul  Janet,^  the  disciple  of 
Plato  and  Cousin.     He  is  confounded  at  the  Protean  am- 
biguity of  Hegel's  use  of  the  term  Being^  and  objects  to 
his  beginning  with  the  principle  that  pure  Being  and  Not- 
Being  are  identically  the  same.     His  own  use  of  the  term 
{Vetre)  is  not  entirely  certain.     There  is,  indeed,  much  in 
Hegel's  mode  of  treatment  to  justify  his  conclusion  that 
Hegel   was    somewhat  mystified    in  that  old   Middle-Age 
scholasticbm  of  ^'pure  being"  and  ^'pure  activity  {actiis 
purus),^^  the  '*pure  act  {Vactepure)  "  of  Aristotle,  which 
(he   thinks)    still   characterized   German  philosophy  from 
Wolf  to  Leibnitz  and  Kant     But  it  would  seem  to  be  plain 
that   in   this   statement   Hegel  meant   by  Being,  not  real 
Being,  but  exactly  what  M.  Janet  understood  by  Not-Being, 
namely,  wholly   indeterminate  Being ;  and  this  would  be 
(as  both  of  them  say)  identicaUy  the  same  thing  as  empty 
Nothingness.     It  is  equally  evident  that  Hegel  does  not 
mean  to  say  that  out  of  a  unity  of  such  pure  Being  and 
Not-Being  the  whole  real  Being  or  Essence  of  the  actual 
universe  was  literally  precipitated,  posited,  or  (as  it  were) 
shot,  out  of  nothing,  or  out  of  any  pure  Being,  pure  su- 
peressential   activity,  goodness,  or  ^^  supreme    pei-fection." 
Properly  understood,  it  may  stand  as   his  way  of  demon- 
sti'ating  the  logical  or  metaphysical  necessity  of  the  abso- 
lute and  eternal  existence,  self-subsistence  {avOvTrocrrarov) 
and  real  being  of  the  one  whole  Actuality  as  distinguished 
from  the  mere  empty  possibility  of  it ;  for  real  Being,  or 
Essence  as  the  eternally  been,  must  first  be  possible.     At 

*  Etudes  sur  La  Dialectique  dans  Platon  et  dans  Hegel,  par  Paul 
Janet,  Professenr  de  lo^qne  au  lyc^e  Louia  le-6rand,  Paris,  1861, 
p.  310  et  seq. 
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the  end  of  the  whole  logical  proceeding  or  exposition,  it  will 
be  fally  manifest  as  the  logical  Notion  or  absolute  Idea  of 
all  Reality,  as  the  voi^o-ts  vo^o-e<o$«  At  bottom,  the  Hegelian 
dialectic  of  this  one  whole  and  parts  differs  ffom  Plato's 
dialectic  of  the  One  and  the  Many  (which  M.  Janet  con- 
sidered defective),  rather  in  being  more  profound,  explicit, 
exact,  and  complete  than  as  being  essentially  different  in 
fundamental  theory.  More  thoroughly  than  Plato,  or  even 
Cousin,  it  pursues  the  dialectic  chain  of  causal  continuity 
from  the  absolutely  archetypal  Idea  of  Essence  and  Form 
through  the  entire  architectonic  of  typal  ideas,  or  generic, 
specific,  and  individual  essences  and  forms,  in  the  whole  uni- 
verse of  reality,  closing  and  ending  only  in  the  fulness  of 
the  ever-flowing  but  still  ever-identical  unity  of  the  Real 
and  the  Ideal.  And  not  much  different  from  this,  after  all 
is  said,  is  M.  Janet's  conclusion  and  summary  of  Plato, 
that  the  Grod  of  his  dialectic  ^'  is  a  real  God,  personal  and 
living,  impenetrable  in  his  substance,  but  accessible  in  his 
determinations,  at  once  cause  and  reason,  light  and  essence, 
principle  and  end."  ^ 

§   6.    SUPERESSENTIAL    SpIRIT  —  HeRAGLITUS — "  ThERK- 


BEING.  ' 

The  theory  of  Rosenkranz  assumes  and  implies  that  the* 
ideal  conception  comes  first  into  the  Soul  (or  logical  Idea  as 
Spirit),  with  a  prevision  of  the  end  as  purpose  {Zweck), 
and  then  that  the  causal  purpose  cames  the  ideal  conception 
into  effect,  executes  it,  and  realizes  it  in  the  completion  of 
the  process  into  the  set,  fixed,  and  determined  reality  of  all 
things ;  and  this  makes  out  the  total  System  of  the  Universe. 
The  Idea  as  Being  is  Principle ;  the  Idea  as  Concept  is 
Method  ;  and  the  Idea  as  methodical  Evolution  of  the  prin- 
ciple to  Totality  is  System.  In  other  words,  the  pure  activ- 
ity of  a  coming  to  be  (for  as  yet  the  Idea  is  nothing  else 
but  that)  is  the  first  principle  ;  the  conception  and  prevision 

1  Ibid.  p.  286. 
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of  the  end  is  the  method ;  and  the  complete  evolution  into  the 
whole  actuality  is  the  end  and  final  Reality :  until  tliis  de- 
termination comes  to  reality,  there  is,  apparently,  no  essence, 
no  suhstance,  at  all.  This  appears  to  be  an  anthropomorphic 
imitation  of  the  psychological  process  of  our  finite  thinking  : 
it  is  not  that  essential  Soul  which  is  itself  the  immediate  and 
absolute  reality,  whose  thinking  is  creating,  and  with  which 
to  conceive  a  thing  is  to  create  it,  or  bring  it  into  existence 
in  one  and  the  same  act.     It  is  not  that  thought  whose  word 

^  is  its  deed.  The  stress,  the  exigency,  is,  to  get  into  the 
Concept  a  conscious,  knowing,  spiritual  power,  with  an  ideal 
purpose,  design,  and  plan  of  creation  to  begin  with.  Hav- 
ing got  that,  then  this  ideal  power  as  a  pure  activity  of 
being  (i.  e.  coming  to  be)  will  itself  proceed  to  determine, 
posit,  set,  and  establish  Essence  as  a  secondary  means  (Mit- 
tel)  or  instrumentality  for  more  effectually  executing  the 
preconceived  purpose  and  plan  into  an  actual  creation  of  a 
real  world  of  Nature.  It  is  still  that  same  old  idea  of  an 
immaterial  spirituality  or  absolute  Jehovah,  first  and  fore- 
most ;  and  the  labor  is  (it  would  seem)  to  show  how  such  a 
superessential  spirit,  as  absolute  personal  will,  can  proceed 
to  create  a  world  of  reality  out  of  itself,  or  rather  out  of 
nothing ;  for  it  is  as  yet  mere  nothing,  or.  what  is  the  same 
thing,  a  mere  activity  of  being  or  becoming,  which  as  yet  has 
no  essence,  no  ground,  no  substance  whatever,  that  either 
actively  is,  or  can  become  anything  at  all.  It  is  only  the 
mere  isity  of  assertion,  a  sheer  assumption,  an  empty  ab- 
straction. It  has  no  rational  conceivability,  no  possibility 
of  actuality,  but  is  sheer  spiritual  moonshine  and  emotional 
sensibility.  The  gist  of  the  argument  would  seem  to  be, 
that  either  such  pure  ideal  spirit,  purpose,  and  plan  must 
come  first,  or  the  process  into  an  actual  Nature  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  blind,  unconscious  necessity  of  mechanism,  of 
,  matter  and  gravity,  and  that,  if  that  be  so,  then  the  Darwin- 

^  ian  doctrine  that  there  is  no  design,  no  conscious  purpose,  no 
intention,  no  plan  at  all  in  Nature,  must  prevail.     Yet  the 
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excluded  middle  remains,  namely,  Neither  of  these  two  is 
the  truth ;  hut  the  real  truth  is,  that  the  whole  process  is  at 
once  and  in  one,  ahsolutely,  a  knowing,  conscious,  purposive 
process ;  and  this,  after  all,  is  probahly  what  both  Rosen- 
kranz  and  Hegel  really  meant  to  say,  though  it  is,  perhaps, 
not  exactly  what  they  did  say. 

But  what  Hegel  does  say  would  seem  to  imply  as  much : 
**  We  may  very  well  call  the  Notion  of  the  End  a  nation  of 
reason.  The  Notion  sets  itself  as  free  and  for  itself,  that 
is  to  say,  as  End."  He  makes  a  broad  distinction  between 
final  cause  and  efficient  cause  as  ordinarily  conceived  by  the 
Understanding.  End  (purpose)  is  not  a  subjective  ideal 
abstraction,  but  is,  in  truth,  the  final  reality  itself.  *'  It 
contains  the  contradiction  of  its  identity  and  the  negation 
which  is  posited  in  it ;  and  by  this  title  it  is  the  activity 
which  suppresses  and  negates  its  contrary,  and  so  restores 
its  own  identity.  This  is  the  realization  of  the  End.  In 
realizing  itself,  the  End  goes  forth  from  the  subjective  state 
and  objectifies  itself.  In  this  manner,  it  annuls  the  differ- 
ence of  the  two  moments,  and  works  their  reconciliation  in 
their  unity."  And  he  remarks  further,  that  what  is  called 
the  efficient  cause  "  lies  in  the  sphere  of  blind  necessity, 
and  is  not  yet  developed :  it  appears  as  passing  into  a  foreign 
term,  and  as  losing  its  primitive  nature  in  realizing  itself ;  it 
is  not  cause  in  the  effect,  and  returns  upon  itself  only  virtu- 
ally, or  for  us.  Whereas  the  final  cause  contains  within  it- 
self its  determination  or  effect  (the  effect  which  appears  as 
a  foreign  term  in  the  efficient  cause).  In  acting,  the  first 
cause  departs  not  from  itself,  but  develops  itself  within  it- 
self, and  is  at  the  end  what  it  was  in  the  beginning  and  in 
its  primitive  state.  This  is  the  true  first  cause.  The  End 
can  be  seized  only  by  speculative  thought ;  for  it  is  the  No- 
tion which,  in  the  identity  and  ideality  of  its  determinations, 
contains  the  judgment,  the  negation,  and  the  opposition  as 
well  as  the  unity  of  the  subjective  and  the  objective." 

It  was  not  to  be  conceived,  after  the  manner  of  Kant,  in 
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the  form  of  mi  external  representation,  but  rather  after  the 
manner  of  Aristotle,  who  made  '*  life  contain  aheady  the  ii^ 
ternal  determination  of  things  to  their  end  "  (their  comple- 
tion or  entelecheia)  ;  and  that  was  *^  altogether  saperior  to 
the  finalUy  of  the  modemsi  which  is  only  an  external  and 
finite  determination." 

^*  Needs,  desires,  offer  the  simplest  examples  of  the  End. 
They  are  in  effect  the  oppositions  which  exist  in  the  livings 
subject,  and  are  felt  by  it.  But  they  possess,  at  the  same 
time,  an  activity  by  the  aid  of  which  this  contradiction  is 
made  to  disappear.  It  is  this  that  operates  the  satisfotctian 
of  the  need^  and  brings  subject  and  object  into  accord.  In 
the  need,  subject  and  object  are  separated,  and  therefore  in« 
complete  ;  and  it  is  only  by  their  reunion  that  completion  is 
accomplished."  ^ 

In  short,  with  Hegel,  the  essential  Notion  is  itself  the  ab- 
solutely and  eternally  active  Causality  :  it  is  in  itself  know- 
ing, conscious  Intelligence.  As  in  action,  it  is  an  eternally 
creative  process,  working  to  an  end  and  aim.  The  Notion  is 
not  any  simple  and  same  substance,  but  has  from  eternity 
the  absolute  and  necessary  constitution  of  universal  Essence,  <, 
within  which  movement  is  possible  only  on  the  ground  of  the 
immovable  standing  Whole,  and  of  the  movable  or  determin- 
able internal  relations  or  specialities  as  means,  or  mediate 
instrumentalities,  through  which  the  whole  causal  movement 
is  further  determinable,  and  is  gpiided,  limited,  and  distrib- 
uted into  particulars  or  individual  things  as  objects.  These 
objects  may  be  regarded  as  in  themselves  ends,  or  finalities 
as  such,  but  they  are  still  only  subordinate  ends,  and  as  such 
may  become  means  only  to  further  ends  and  aims,  and  then 
again  may  become  means  to  universal  ends,  which  are  real- 
ized only  in  the  full  and  complete  Idea  of  all  Reality.  In 
this  scheme,  the  external  relations  of  particular  objects  or 
things  to  one  another,  and  their  mechanical  and  chemical 

^  Logique  de  Hegel,  traduite  par  A.  Vera,  ii.  pp.  319-323,  Paris, 
1859. 
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operations  upon  one  another,  may  be  regarded  as  only  stages 
in  the  evolution  of  ends  and  means  in  subordination  to  more 
general  ends,  or  to  the  universal  end  and  aim  in  the  whole 
creation.  In  the  whole  result,  the  ends  and  aims  of  the 
absolute  Causality  are  accomplished,  and  are  externally  dis- 
played throughout  the  entire  order  of  special  and  particular  .' 
things  in  the  created  Universe,  and  in  all  changes  therein. 
The  final  end,  the  complete  purpose,  is  exhibited  only  in  the 
actual  order  of  Providence  in  the  whole.  End,  aim,  purpose, 
is  nothing  else  but  that.  The  plan,  or  design,  is  exhibited  j 
therein,  and  nowhere  else.  In  this  view,  it  may  very  well 
be  said  (as  Hegel  maintains)  that  the^rs^  cause  is  also  the 
final  catise.  It  is  also  the  true  and  real  efficient  cause.  The 
End,  the  Purpose,  lies  in  it  from  the  first,  and  goes  along 
with  the  process  of  execution  into  complete  accomplishment, 
and  is  fully  realized  only  in  the  completion  of  the  process, 
which  must  necessarily  be  reflected,  and  must  return,  into 
unity  with  itself  as  the  one  Whole,  or  rather  continue  to  be 
all  the  while,  notwithstanding  all  changes,  mediations,  and 
conditions,  essentially,  though  not  in  form,  the  continuous 
and  ever-identical  Whole  that  it  was  in  itself  from  eternity, 
and  is,  or  will  be,  in  any  and  every  stage  of  the  creative 
evolution.  Conceived  in  this  manner,  it  may  truly  be  said 
that  the  eternal  movement*  of  the  whole  and  universal  Es- 
sence, acting  on  the  ground  of  the  immovable  standing  All, 
and  on  the  basis  of  the  movable  but  determinable  relations 
as  internal  media,  means,  or  specialities  of  Essence,  into  the 
particular  objects,  or  essences  of  things,  ending  only  in  the 
entire  complexity  of  actual  realities  as  the  final  conclusion, 
or  the  absolute  Idea  in  its  fulness,  is  a  perpetually  living  and 
real  Syllogism.  And  this  would  seem  to  be  the  upshot  of 
the  Hegelian  Log^c.  The  internal  power  ("jowissanoc")  or 
potentiality  of  the  Notion  is  its  absolute  Ideality  (§  208). 
"  To  speak  with  precision,"  says  M.  V^ra,  "  the  finality  is  a 
determinability,  or  a  moment,  not  of  absolute  Will,  but  of 
absolute  Existence."  ^ 

^  Ibid.  ii.  p.  355,  note. 
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As  before  herein  observed,  the  chief  defect  in  all  the 
earlier  endeavors  to  frame  an  intelligible  theory  of  the  Uni- 
verse lies  in  a  certain  vagueness  and  generality  of  both 
thought  and  expression.  The  metaphorical  fire,  air,  earth, 
or  water  of  the  ancients  strikes  the  modern  mind  as  crude 
and  childish.  The  Heraclitean  *'  All  flows,*^  the  Socratic 
"  Becomingy"  the  Platonic  "  SuperesserUial  Good,"  or  spir- 
itual causation,  and  tl\e  Neoplatonic  ^^  ineffable  fountain,*' 
are  so  emphasized  in  the  foreground  of  the  Hegelian  treat- 
ment as  to  obscure,  and  in  some  measure  to  conceal,  the 
underlying  real  Essence  and  Power  in  the  form  of  the  abso- 
lute Notion,  which  contains  within  itself,  and  in  itself  is,  an 
eternally  active  and  essential  Causality.  Plato,  though  he 
held  that  soul  moves  itself,  had  no  definite  notion  of  an  ac- 
tive cause,  but  laid  the  main  stress  on  the  final  cause,  —  the 
mere  reason  why,  —  the  Beautiful  and  the  Good.  He  seems 
to  have  felt  no  more  difficulty  in  conceiving  Goodness,  or  the 
Beautiful,  as  a  superessential  causality,  than  did  the  Hebrews 
in  accepting  the  Jehovistic  absolute  Lord,  altogether  apart 
from  any  continuity  of  Essence  into  Nature,  as  an  all-suffi- 
cient cause  and  creative  Omnipotence.  In  all  these  views 
alike,  there  would  seem  to  have  been,  all  the  while,  an  im- 
plicit presupposition  or  a  necessary  implication  of  a  really 
existent  and  absolute  Essence  *as  a  necessary  ground  of 
movement  and  as  the  vehicle  of  motion,  as  well  as  of  all  those 
quasi  superessential  qualities  of  goodness,  beauty,  holiness, 
which  were  conceived  to  be  the  final  causes.  As  highest 
and  best,  these  were  for  them  the  matters  of  supreme  im- 
portance :  their  thought  had  not  realized  the  full  import  of 
the  fundamental  necessities,  necessary  relations,  and  absolute 
nature  of  real  Essence  and  Power,  nor  felt  the  necessity  of 
having  an  essentially  active  Causality  ;  or,  if  they  recognized 
it  in  some  degree,  as  the  old  Iranian  nations  did  more  ex- 
pressly, they  failed  to  give  any  intelligible  account  of  it,  or 
any  adequate  expression  of  it.^ 

^  For  a  learned  and  able  account  of  the  Iranian  and  Semitic  phi- 
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A  learned  commentator  has  recently  sammed  up  what  he 
coald  gather  from  the  fragments  of  Heraclitos  in  the  fol- 
lowing hrief  outline  of  his  doctrine,  thus :  — 

'^  1.  The  universal  law  or  process  may  he  conceived  of  as  a 
continued  act  or  utterance  of  mind  (yt^iJ^fitf  fj  icvjScpn^ct  iravra, 
TO  €v  croil>6vy  OeXo^  Xjoyo^),  This,  though  more  or  less  per- 
sonified (as  Zev9,  Aiici;,  ©cck),  is  nowhere  distinctly  personaL 
The  act  or  utterance  itself  is  the  soul  of  the  World,  not  ex- 
actly ^  immanent,'  but  ever  moving  throughout  all,  passing 
into  everything  and  returning  into  itself  again.  Tet,  while 
thus  pervading  all  things,  it  essentially  holds  the  upper  ethe- 
real region,  and  embiuces  all,  being  opposed  to  things  beneath 
it  as  universal  to  particular. 

'*  2.  Knowledge,  therefore,  is  the  acquaintance  and  union 
with  this  universal  and  pervading  mind  or  law.  That  human 
mind  is  the  best  which  most  partakes  of  it ;  that  which  lives 
in  its  own  world  of  particular  impressions  and  notions  is 
'  nearer  earth  and  less  in  light'  .  .  .  ^  The  law  of  things  is  a 
law  of  universal  Reason,  but  most  men  live  as  if  they  had  a 
wisdom  of  their  own.'  ^  To  live  in  the  light  of  the  Universal 
Order  is  to  be  awake ;  to  turn  aside  into  our  own  microcosm 
is  to  go  to  sleep.'  *'  Most  men,  even  when  they  hear,  are  as 
though  they  heard  not ;  their  speech  bewrays  that,  though 
present,  they  are  absent  mentally.'  It*  is  an  obscure  question, 
and  one  which  Heraclitus  did  not  distinctly  ask  himself,  by 
what  path,  according  to  this  theory,  the  mind  passes  from 
sense  to  knowledge,  from  the  darkness  of  the  particular  into 
the  light  of  the  universal.  The  answer  would  probably  be 
littie  more  than  that  the  eye  of  the  soul  is  opened.  .  •  . 

"  The  Aoyo9  or  Law  of  Heraclitus  was  not  exactly  a  law 
of  progress,  for  his  elements  are  ever  circling  in  one  round, 
yet  it  is  as  near  an  approach  to  that  Idea  as  is  to  be  found 
in  Ancient  Philosophy.     A  still  nearer  approach  is  made  to 

losophies,  see   Oriental  Religions :  Persia,  by  Samuel  Johnson,  Bos- 
ton, 1885,  pp.  441-521. 
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the  conception  of  the  infinity  and  simplicity^  of  Nature.  And 
while  we  feel  that  the  metaphysical  systems  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle  owe  much  of  their  strength  and  reality  and  per- 
fection to  the  One  Being  of  Parmenides,  and  in  part  also  to 
the  Pythagoreans,  in  whose  philosophy  finite  and  infinite 
were  already  combined,  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognize  in 
Plato  a  nearer  kindred  to  Heraclitus  than  to  any  other  of 
his  predecessors.^  .  .  . 

^*  The  '  transcendent  Pantheism,'  whether  of  Heraclitus  or 
Parmenides,  is  an  open  secret  to  the  student  of  Descartes 
and  Spinoza.  The  Hegelian,  for  whom  the  true  individual 
is  the  true  universal,  and  all  thought  proceeds  by  collision 
of  opposites,  can  understand  his  master's  saying  that  he  had 
taken  up  the  philosophy  of  Heraclitus  into  his  own.  And 
some  of  our  modem  ^o-toXdyoi  might  be  surprised  to  find, 
in  what  they  supposed  to  be  a  fistful  of  air,  the  expression  o£ 
principles  which  they  have  verified,  such  as  the  permanence 
of  the  sum  of  energy,  the  interchangeableness  of  energy  and 
heat,  the  reciprocal  transmutation  of  elementary  forces,  the 
transience  of  phenomena,  the  permanence  of  law,  the  rela- 
tivity of  perception  to  the  organs  of  sense  (Fr.  37),  and 
might  acknowledge  that  ^Anticipatio  Naturss'  was  less  a 
term  of  opprobrium  than  they  had  imagined.  But  the 
wonder  would  be  all  on  their  .side,  for  Heraclitus  would 
have  wondered  at  nothing  so  much  as  if  these  things  had 
turned  out  otherwise."  ^ 

Certainly  here  was  a  transcendent  Theism  (Pantheism, 
if  any  one  likes  to  call  it  so),  which  the  Hegelian  need  not 
be  surprised  to  find  taken  up  into  his  master's  theory  ;  but 
that  theory  gives  such  a  further  definition  of  the  universal 
Essence  and  Power,  grounded  on  the  eternal  necessities, 

^  The  Theatetus  of  Plato,  toith  a  revised  Text  and  English  Notes,  by 
Lewis  Campbell,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.,  etc.,  2d  ed.,  Oxford,  1883,  App.  A 
pp.  246-248. 

2  Ibid.  p.  250. 
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necessary  relations,  laws,  and  absolute  facts,  as  all  physi- 
cists might  well  acknowledge  to  have  been  an  anticipation  of 
Nature  itself  and  of  philosophy  itself.  But  it  must  be  duly 
cleared  of  the  spiritual  visions  and  superesseutial  mystical 
moonshine  wherewith  it  has  been  too  much  overclouded 
hitherto. 

After  all,  I  am  by  no  means  sure  but  that  this  view  of 
Hegelianism  is  the  real  meaning  of  Bosenkranz  himself; 
for  he  does  seem  to  recognize,  at  the  bottom  of  all,  those 
fundamental  necessities,  necessary  relations,  metaphysical 
essentities,  mediating  conditions,  instrumentalities,  and  ab- 
solute truths,  together  with  eternal  movement  therein,  con- 
tinuous or  impulsive,  which  lie  in  the  very  constitution  and 
nature  of  the  "  logical  Idea  "  itself,  and  which  may  raise  it 
to  the  height  of  knowing,  consciousness,  and  will,  and  in 
freedom  and  under  necessity  may  amount  to  conscious  self- 
direction,  to  some  measure  of  law-giving  power,  and  to  some 
rational  and  intelligible  degree  of  purposiv,e  intention  to  a 
foreseen  end ;  that  is,  to  universal  Personality  and  a  certain  / ' 
divine  Providence  in  the  universe. 

But,  says  Rosenkranz,  ''the  concept  of  Becoming  is  not 
an  aggregate  of  Being  plus  Nothing,  but  is  first  the  true 
concept  of  Being  and  Nothing  as  the  presupposed  unity  of 
them."  The  meaning  here  would  seem  to  be,  that  the 
mere  fact  of  Becoming  as  the  abstract  activity  of  a  coming 
to  be,  necessarily  involves  also  the  Nothingness  as  the  empty 
possibility  of  any  becoming  whatever,  and  i;he  presupposed 
unity  merely  expresses  that  necessity  both  of  the  activity 
and  of  the  free  possibility  of  it.  It  is  not,  therefore,  one  nj  /\ 
real  entity  plus  another.  The  word  Being  (Sein)  is  taken 
in  the  sense  of  the  active  participle  as  a  coming  to  be  some- 
thing other  than  before  it  was,  and  not  in  the  sense  of  any 
real  something  that  is  in  motion,  and  already  is  (or  is  been) 
a  real  something,  but  is  now  coming  to  be  something  else  or 
other  than  it  was  before,  and  for  that  matter  must  be,  either 
the  one  whole  Essence  and  Power  that  eternally  is,  was,  has 


.'V 
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been,  and  will  be,  or  some  speciality  of  that  whole ;  and  the 
true  concept  of  this  is  that  of  a  real  E^ence  or  thing  plus 
the  Nothingness,  the  Actuality  phis  the  Possibility  of  it ; 
not,  indeed,  as  an  aggregate  of  two  real  things  placed  side 
by  side,  but  merely  as  the  inseparable  unity  of  the  Actuality 
and  the  possibility  of  its  existence  as  such.  This  would 
appear  to  be  the  whole  amount  of  it,  notwithstanding  what 
is  said  of  the  '*  representations  "  and  "  ill  manners  "  of  the 
Understanding. 

Speaking  of  Quality,  says  Rosenkranz,  "  when  we  say  we 
truly  know  that  God  is,  but  not  what  he  is,  so  it  slips  in  that 
we  cannot  say  the  first  without  distinguishing  God  from 
other  Therebeing  {Dasein).  But  if  we  distinguish  him, 
then  must  we  also  set  his  quality,  i.  e.  to  be  that  same  there- 
being  which  is  alone  the  merely-through-itself-become  and 
becoming :  God  will  be  what  he  is  through  himself."  ^ 

He  is,  then,  such  an  actual  Therebeing  as  can  be  what  it 
is,  and  as  it  is,  or  through  its  own  action  will  become,  abso- 
lutely ;  that  is,  the  One  and  All  of  real  Essence  and  Power, 
other  than  which,  or  other  than  so,  is  only  the  Nothingness, 
mere  oblivion,  or  empty  possibility,  beyond  or  other  than 
such  absolute  Actuality ;  and  this,  grasped  in  its  entirety,  is 
precisely  the  Notion,  or  "logical  Idea,"  and  nothing  else 
but  that,  and  as  such  is  -as  much  a  Therebeing  as  any  par- 
ticular thing  in  it  can  be :  it  is  the  absolute  whole  of  Quan- 
tity and  Quality,  or  the  Modality  of  the  Notion. 

Of  the  change  of  Mass-relation,  it  is  further  said,  that 
"Being  is  Becoming,  and  Becoming  will  be  Therebeing: 
Therebeing  is  determined  as  Qualitative ;  Quality  is  changed 
through  Quantity ;  every  Therebeing  is  related  as  specific 
through  its  Quality  and  Quantity ;  every  Therebeing  is  also 
a  Mass,  and  all  change  is  a  change  of  Mass."  That  is,  Mass 
is  Measure,  or  the  unity  of  Quantity  and  Quality  in  relative 
measure  and  proportion.  The  change  of  one  mass  into 
another  is  a  process  whereby  the  first  vanishes  into  the 

1   Wiss.  der  log.  Idee,  i.  130. 
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other,  as  when  Newcomb's  star,  "  Groombridge^^  on  arriving 
at  the  empty  infinity  of  Nothingness  or  Immensity,  should 
vanish  into  the  tether,  —  not  into  nothing,  but  into  some 
more  general  measure  of  Quantity  and  Quality,  which  we 
might  call  the  aether,  or  into  some  still  more  general  form 
and  mode  of  Essence,  if  not  into  the  universal  Essence  itself, 
whence  it  came.  In  this  dissolution  of  a  Mass,  the  particu- 
lar vanishes  into  the  Whole  which  still  remains. 

Mass  or  Measure,  as  this  unity  of  Quantity  and  Quality, ''  is 
the  limit  {Orenze)  that  continues  like  itself,  while  it  unceas- 
ingly changes ; "  that  is,  the  limit  merely  as  such  is  only  an 
infinitely  movable  boundary  of  form.  *'  But  that  being 
which  through  its  changing  changes  not  itself,  but  in  change 
ing  only  distinguishes  itself  from  itself,  and  in  the  distinc- 
tion remains  only  the  reference  to  itself  as  before,  is  Essence 
as  the  ground  of  the  being."  Here  the  word  being  appears 
to  be  used  in  two  different  senses :  first,  as  existence  in  the 
sense  of  the  abstract  isity  of  it ;  and  second,  in  the  sense  of 
the  active  participle  as  a  mere  coming  to  be,  or  the  sheer 
activity  of  becoming,  conceived  alone  and  apart  from  the 
Essence  that  is  moving.  It  is  possible,  in  our  thought,  to 
make  such  abstraction,  but  it  is  only  an  empty  abstraction. 
In  one  sense,  the  All,  or  any  particular,  may  be  said  to  have 
being  or  mere  i&ity  as  spch,  and  any  particular  that  is  com- 
ing to  be  may  be  spoken  of  as  being ^  until  it  has  come  to  be, 
or  is  been  ;  but  Essence  is  something  which  has  not  only  an 
abstract  i&ity  as  such,  but  is  also  an  actual  reality  and  in 
itself  what  eternally  is,  has  been,  and  will  be ;  and  as  such 
it  is  the  ground  of  all  really  active  being  or  becoming  of 
itself  to  something  else  or  other  than  it  was  before.  This 
is  intelligible  enough ;  but  here  it  may  be  observed,  again, 
that  nothing  is  said  about  the  movement. 


I  \ 
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§  6.  The  "  Concept  of  End  "  —  Will  —  "  Pube  Ac- 
tivity"—  Ideality  in  Reality. 

Elsewhere  the  doctrine  of  Essence  is  called  Etiology, 
or  the  knowledge  of  Causes.  The  head-concept  of  Essence 
is  said  to  he  ^^  being  "  (Sein).  '*  The  concept  of  Essence 
holds  within  it  the  different  forms  of  Causality,  and  espe- 
cially the  end  (Zweck),  as  final  cause,  because  this  likewise 
includes  Causality  in  itself.  Under  the  term  Causality^  as 
often  employed,  is  included  also  End*Causality  {eaiLsa, 
finalis)y  as  with  the  younger  Fichte.  End-<;oncept  (Zwech* 
begriff)  is  distinguishable  from  the  Causality^  of  Essence  in 
that  it  is  no  blindly  working  substance ;  but  the  as-concept- 

«    '  I  working  necessity  will  come  to  and  be  cause.     The_concept 

/ '     .'      r  .  I    of  Cause  includes  that  of  End." 

Here  is,  perhaps,  a  notable  peculiarity  of  Rosenkranz  as 
claimed  by  himself  to  be  different  from  Hegel.  His  state- 
ment of  the  doctrine  of  End  has  much  force.  The  end  and 
aim,  the  plan,  the  purpose,  lies  in  the  process,  and  goes  along 
with  the  causal  action  and  operation ;  but  the  concept  of  the 
end  is  included  within  (is  contained  under)  the  concept  of 
Cause,  and  is  accomplished  only  in  the  completion  of  the 
purpose.  As  finally  closed  up  into  the  whole  system  of  the 
universe,  it  is  ^'  the  logical  Idea  "  in  its  final  end  and  aim. 

Again,  it  is  said  that  '^  the  actual  is  essential ;  but  it  is 
not  only  Essence,  but  also  self-setting  Essence,  that  can  re- 
turn out  of  its  determination,  and  reflect  itself  according  to 
its  own  law.  The  categories  of  being  are  transitory  concep- 
tions. They  go  over  into  one  another,  and  return  into  them- 
selves. The  changing  is  a  becoming  of  Quality  to  Quality, 
of  Quantity  to  Quantity,  of  Modality  to  Modality.  The 
categories  of  Essence,  therefore,  are  Reflection-concepts."  ^ 
Mass  is  defined  as  the  measure  or  modality  of  quantity  and 
quality  in  unity,  and  also  as  Essence.  It  is  infinitely  change- 
able in  respect  of  mode  and  form,  while  eternally  identical 

*  Wiss,  der  log.  Idee,  i.  279. 
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in  respect  of  essence.  This  changeafoleness  seems  to  be  what 
is  Doteant  by  Mass-dissolation  (Masslosigkeit).  Mass  is  the 
unity  of  the  manifold  of  empirically  changing  mass-relations. 
^^  As  this  unity,"  says  Rosenkranz,  ^^  it  is  that  Whole  which 
remains  the  same  with  itself  while  it  unceasingly  changes. 
But  that  Being  which,  in  its  changing,  changes  not  itself, 
but  merely  distinguishes  itself  from  itself  only  to  remain,  in 
the  distinction,  the  relation  to  itself  as  before,  is  £ssence 
(  Wesen)  as  the  ground  of  Being.*'  ^  •  The  ambiguous  word 
being  (Sein)  is  used  here  in  two  different  senses :  first,  as 
that  being  which  is  essence,  it  is  rather  a  been  than  a  being  : 
it  is  the  eternal  identity  as  ground.  Again,  it  may  mean 
the  mere  abstract  isity  of  this  eternal  and  necessary  ground. 
But,  second,  in  this  complex  unity  of  the  one  identical 
Whole  of  absolute  and  eternal  necessities,  essential  and  nec- 
essary relations,  both  movable  and  immovable,  there  is  neceS' 
sarily  at  the  same  time  an  eternal  movement  on  the  ground 
of  the  immovable  whole  and  the  unmoved  parts  or  media 
within  the  whole,  in  an  infinite  cycle  of  change  in  respect 
of  internal  essence  and  external  form  or  mode.  There  is, 
therefore,  an  aspect  in  which  the  word  being  may  be  taken 
in  the  sense  of  the  present  participle  as  actively  being  or  be- 
coming, as  well  as  an  aspect  of  been  (in  the  past  sense),  in 
respect  of  which  it  may  signify  the  eternal  identity  of  in- 
destructible Essence.  The  word,  like  the  thing,  imports  a 
double  sense  :  it  is  being  and  been  all  at  once  and  in  one. 
They  differ  only  as  the  real  and  ideal  sides  of  one  and  the 
same  whole  of  Essence  and  Power  in  one  identity. 

In  this  view,  a  wielding  movement,  as  of  a  movable,  self- 
moving,  or  eternally  moving  intelligence,  is  given  to  Essence 
conceived  as  the  whole  Notion.  The  categories  are  such 
that,  without  these  oppositions  and  changes  in  their  action 
or  operation,  there  could  be  no  thought  at  all.  They  reflect 
themselves  through  their  oppositions.  "  We  reflect  "  (says 
Rosenkranz)  '^  when  we  think  in  them.     There  is  in  them  a 

1  Ibid.  p.  275. 
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moment  of  determined  appearance  of  a  being  that  is  not  im- 
mediately real,  but  exists  only  as  the  relativity  of  being. 
.  .  .  Essence  as  real  being  contains  all  determinations  of 
Quality,  Quantity,  and  Modality  in  itself."  That  is,  then,  it 
is  the  Notion  itself  as  the  universal  Essence,  together  with 
all  its  determinations  into  special  and  particular  essences  or 
things.  But  here,  again,  the  causal  movement  is  obscured 
in  the  vague  term  moment. 

The  definition  of  Essence  is  summed  up  as  follows  :  "  Es- 
sence is,  (1)  the  ground  of  itself ;  (2)  because  it  determines 
itself,  so  it  is  the  distinction  from  itself,  since  as  the  conse- 
quence its  therebeing  appears  as  a  Total ;  Existence,  as  an 
existing  [standing  forth],  is  (3)  what  we  call  Thing.  Thing 
is  the  mediated  Therebeing  determined  through  Essence  as 
ground.  .  .  .  Essence  is  (in  the  ceaseless  change  of  being) 
the  still  continuing  like  unity  of  the  same.  .  .  •  Hence  Es- 
sence includes  (I)  the  determinations  of  unity  as  the  like- 
ness with  itself,  or  as  identity ;  (2)  the  distinction  of  Essence 
from  itself ;  and  (3)  the  unity  of  its  identity  with  its  dis- 
tinction as  the  ground  of  its  existence  "  ^  [t.  e.  (it  would 
seem)  the  ground  of  the  existence  as  a  standing  forth  of  the 
distinction]. 

To  say  that  Essence  is  its  own  ground  must  mean  (if  it 
is  to  mean  anything  intelligible)  that  Essence  is  the  One  and 
All  of  real  being  or  actuality  in  its  absoluteness  as  such.  To 
say  that  Essence  sets  (posits)  itself,  or  its  distinction  from 
itself,  —  it  is  not  expressly  said  which,  —  is  to  assume  the 
main  matter  of  importance  in  the  whole  business,  viz.,  the 
how  it  can  set  or  posit  itself,  or  its  distinction  from  itself  ; 
who  or  what  posits,  what  makes  it  posit  at  all,  or  why  should 
it  posit  rather  than  not  posit  ?  In  short,  there  is  all  the 
while  an  apparent  assumption  of  the  existence  already  of 
some  thinking  soul,  or  superessential  spirit,  that  is  capable 
of  doing  such  things,  without  explanation  further  of  so  veiy 
vital  a  performance.     It  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  whipping  of 

1  Ibid.  i.  279  et  seq. 
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the  devil  around  the  stump,  without  saying  anything  about 
the  stump,  which  is  precisely  the  thing  we  most  want  to 
know  about.  When  a  distinction  has  once  been  posited 
within  itself,  or  when  some  wave  of  its  own  essence  has  been 
thrown  up  into  special  prominence  within  itself,  then  the 
Therebeing  thereof  may  appear  as  a  consequence  in  the 
Total ;  that  is,  the  prominence,  thus  raised  into  distinction 
from  the  whole  as  such,  has  a  therebeing  (Dasein),  an  ex- 
istence, a  standing  out,  as  such  thing.  So  much  is  quite 
intelligible.  But  what,  now,  of  the  whole  Essence  itself  ? 
Has  that  a  therebeing  also  as  such  ?  Is  that  a  Thing,  too,  i 
or  not  ?  Nothing  seems  to  be  said  of  this.  The  whole  dis- 
cussion of  Therebeing  seems  to  be  confined  to  the  therebeing 
of  specials  and  particulars  :  it  is  not  said  that  the  One  and 
All,  the  absolute  Notion,  has  a  Therebeing  also  as  such, 
though  we  might  infer  that  it  must  be  so  understood.  There 
is  a  tacit  but  implicit  assumption  that  it  has  an  absolute 
therebeing  as  such  as  it  eternally  is  and  was,  or  it  would 
stand  to  reason  that  it  must  be  so,  if  it  were  to  have  any  real 
existence,  any  reality  at  all,  though  still  bounded  over  (as  it 
were)  against  or  out  of  the  abyss  of  Nothingness  and  sheer 
possibility  beyond  or  other  than  itself ;  and  so  to  be  as  much 
a  therebeing  and  a  thing  as  any  special  prominence,  or  par- 
ticular, which  has  been  specialized  within  itself.  Something 
of  this  evasiveness  appears  nearly  everywhere  in  the  Hegel- 
ian discussions.  There  is  nowhere  any  very  satisfactory  | 
statement  of  the  actual  constitution  of  this  wonderful  Essence  | 
or  Notion  (if  that  be  the  same  thing)  :  it  is  asserted  over  and 
over  again  that  Essence  (Wesen)  is  the  unity  of  Being 
(Sein)  and  Becoming  (  Warden).  But  Being  is  the  mere  ab- 
stract isity  of  predication,  or  again  a  sheer  activity  of  coming 
to  be ;  and  Becoming  is  a  mere  becoming  of  something  to  be 
something  else  or  other  than  it  was  before.  It !  What  ?  An- 
swer is  only  tsUy,  activity,  becoming,  without  any  it  or  what 
at  all,  that  either  really  is,  or  acts,  or  becomes.  Not  until 
something  is  determined,  set,  posited,  fixed,  to  be  a  some- 
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what,  does  there  appear  to  be  any  real  Elssence  at  alL  We 
are  left  in  a  bewilderment  of  implication,  tacit  insinuation, 
saggestion,  or  illnsion  that  real  something,  real  Essence,  — 
God  and  the  creation  alike,  —  came  oat  of  Nothing,  and  were 
created  by  Nothing;  Evidently,  this  is  not  what  is  meant, 
but  it  is  what  seems  to  be  said.  In  these  passages  from 
Rosenkranz,  however,  it  does  appear  more  distinctly  that 
the  Essence  whereof  he  is  now  speaking  is  the  universal  Es- 
sence itself  (though  defined  or  described  as  the  absolute 
^'logical  Idea ''),  which  is  not  a  mere  m^^  of  abstraction, 
nor  a  sheer  activity  apart  from  all  essence,  nor  a  mere  be- 
coming out  of  nothing,  but  is  itself  what  eternally  is,  has 
been,  and  will  be,  namely,  the  absolute  One  and  All  of 
reality  in  its  logical  and  necessary  constitution  as  such.  The 
statement  is  sometimes  insufficient,  unsatisfactory :  perhaps 
the  thought  also  is  not  always  entirely  sound. 

Some  other  passages  are  especially  notable.     In  reference 

to  Will,  it  is  said  :  "  The  organism  again  contains  mechanism 

and  cliemism   in   itself :  it   can   be   both   mechanical   and 

.  chemical.     Even  so  it  is  with  Soul  {Geist).     The  higher 

I     contains  the  relatively  lower,  which,  consequently,  can  re- 

ii   turn  to  it.     It  can  also  be  excited  through  the  same  :  with- 

[  out  the  higher,  the  lower  would  not  be  thinkable  as  essential. 

The  Will,  for  example,  contains  the  thinking  in  itself.     We 

can  think  what  we  will.     The  Will  appears,  because  it  takes 

up  and  cancels  the  thinking  in  itself  as  the  higher  moment 

[movement  ?],  but  can  (since,  without  thinking,  Will  were 

not  at  all)  be  determined  through  the  thinking  to  a  special 

t  conclusion.     Thinking  is  not  heterogeneous  to  Will.     The 

;  lower  can  only  become  the  awakening  of  the  higher  potence 

;  that  it  thereby  finds  itself  again  in  it.'*  ^     This  seems  to  be 

.  spoken  of  the  finite  soul  and  body ;  but  there  is  a  certain 

implication  that  the  doctrine  applies  as  well  to  the  universal 

las  to  the  finite  Will. 

What,  then,  is  this  higher  potence  but  that  eternal  and 

^  Wiss.  der  log.  Idee,  L  410. 
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necessary  movement,  or  potentiality  of  movement,  which  re- 
sides in  the  logical  Notion  of  the  universal  Essence,  and  also 
in  the  logical  Notion  of  that  special  essence  which  consti- 
tutes the  finite  soul,  as  one  phase  or  fact  of  its  whole  consti- 
tution and  reality,  as  its  life  ?  And  what  is  this  Notion  but 
that  essential  Whole  in  which  all  the  categories  of  thought 
are  subsumed  into  the  unity  of  the  one  Whole,  being  recon- 
ciled into  harmony  in  the  cancellation  of  their  contradictions 
and  oppositions  in  the  identity  thereof  as  such  Whole  and 
All  ?  It  is  this  movement  in  the  one  Whole  as  such,  uni- 
versal or  finite,  that  is  the  living  activity  of  the  Syllogism, 
and  that  centre  of  the  synthetic  Apperception  and  Judg- 
ment which  is  neither  zero,  nor  a  point,  nor  a  pivot,  but  is 
the  central  unity  of  the  Whole  as  such.  It  is  essentially 
both  ideal  and  real ;  and  its  knowing,  conscious  Will  is 
nothing  else  but  that. 

Of  Memory,  again,  it  is  said,  that  ^^  in  common  life,  we 
speak  of  thB  sufficiency  and  force  of  the  soul,  but  in  science 
we  must  not  forget  that  the  soul  is  actibs  purus.  We  speak, 
for  example,  of  the  force  of  Memory.  But  does  any  such 
force  exist  ?  Does  any  such  force  work  independently  for 
itself,  or  is  not  what  we  call  Memory  a  determined  product 
of  the  soul,  that  without  thinking  and  willing  were  impossi- 
ble ?  Must  I  not  have  will  to  hold  any  somewhat  ?  Must 
I  not  know  what  I  will  retain  ?  Not  to  forget  a  thing,  must 
I  not  repeat  it  in  myself  ?  "  ^ 

His  further  remarks  on  the  use  and  practice  of  Memory 
in  us  —  on  exercise,  habit,  attention,  association,  interest,  the 
difference  of  youth  and  age  —  are  excellent ;  but  what 
other  can  Memory  (or  rather  Remembrance)  be  for  the 
universal  Soul  than  the  permanency  and  persistence  of  its 
own  eternal  and  unalterable  necessities,  and  of  its  own 
necessary  though  alterable  relations  and  categories,  and  of 
its  own  self-determinations,  creations,  or  laws  prescribed  as 
also  necessities  while  they  remain  such  (though  alterable)  in 

^  Wiss.  der  log.  Idee,  i.  414. 
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the  continuity  of  its  knowing  and  thinking  ?  And  what  else 
or  other  than  this  same  eternal  movement  on  the  hasis  and 
ground  of  the  eternal  necessities,  necessary  relations,  and 
self-imposed  laws  can  he  meant  hy  "  pure  activity  (actus 
purus)  "  ?  Ib  it  to  he  conceived  as  an  activity  apart  from 
all  essence,  necessity  and  law,  or  simply  as  one  phase  and 
fact  of  the  notional  Essence  itself,  so  absolutely  constituted 
as  the  l<^cal  Notion  or  Idea,  as  itself  the  creator  and  law- 
giver  of  any  given  state  of  its  thought  and  its  Actuality  ? 
What  else  is  Soul,  universal  or  finite  ? 

Further,  speaking  of  Causality,  Rosenkranz  purports  to 
ground  his  Metaphysic  on  Aristotle's  three  causes,  naturalis^ 
farmaliSj  fincUis,  as  answering  to  his  concept  of  Being 
{Sein)y  of  Essence  (  Wesen)^  and  of  End  {Zweck).^  Here, 
as  elsewhere.  Being  is  assumed  to  be  a  pure  activity ;  Es- 
sence is  a  something  determined  or  heen^  and  so  now  of  the 
nature  of  condition,  obstruction,  hindrance,  passive  opera- 
tion, or  instrumentality.  It  is  a  something  set,  posited,  es- 
tablished; in  short,  is  law  (Gesetz),  or  a  temporary,  alterar 
ble,  repealable  necessity.  As  such  it  presupposes  a  sover- 
eign law-giving  power.  But  what  is  this,  again,  but  the 
universal  Essence  already  defined  as  the  Notion  or  Idea  ? 
And  finally,  the  End  (Zweck)^  the  purpose  or  end  and  aim, 
lies  in  the  finality  of  the  self-determination  into  objectivity 
in  specials  and  particulars  in  the  completion  of  the  whole 
evolutionary  process  of  the  absolutely  real  Ideality.  The 
Being  until  it  is  a  Been  (it  seems)  is  a  mere  becoming 
towards  it ;  but  after  it  has  become,  and  is  now  a  Been 
(i,  e  an  Essence),  then  the  Essence  (what  has  become), 
being  now  a  determined  speciality,  is  taken  as  a  means 
(Mittel)  of  the  further  process  (if  there  be  any)  through 
the  instrumentality  of  which  the  end  or  purpose  is  worked 
out  into  actuality  as  the  ultimate  reality ;  and  this  completes 
the  "  System  "  of  the  "  logical  Idea." 

Herein  we  have  the  same  first  assumption  of  a  pure 

^   Wiss.  der  log.  Idee,  L  449. 
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setiyity  of  becoming  to  begin  with,  and  this  sheer  assomp- 
tion  is  made  the  ground  of  the  whole  proceeding,  principle, 
method,  system,  and  philosophy.  There  seems  to  be  all  the 
while  a  tacit  implication  (as  if  it  were  felt  to  be  a  necessary 
presupposition)  of  some  sort  of  pure  immaterial,  essenceless, 
substanceless  spirit  or  God,  that  sets  this  activity  of  becom- 
ing in  motion,  or  keeps  it  in  motion  from  eternity.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  clear  on  the  whole  that  he  is  endeavoring  to 
show  and  establish  in  what  manner  real  Spirit  is  itself  con- 
stituted, and  eternally  and  necessarily  subsists  in  its  own 
absolute  and  true  nature  as  the  One  and  All  of  reality,  the 
absolute  ^'  logical  Idea."  The  bottom  seems  to  drop  out  of 
his  logic,  or  it  appears  to  have  no  bottom  but  in  the  abyss 
of  Nothingness.  Really,  if  there  is  to  be  method,  logic, 
metaphysic,  or  philosophy  at  aU,  it  must  be  grounded  on 
those  eternal  and  unalterable  necessities,  necessary  relations, 
laws,  truths,  and  facts  whereon  movement,  the  Notion,  essen* 
tial  Spirit,  God  and  the  World  alike,  are  built,  and  only  can 
be  built.  These  must  be  embodied  in  the  logical  Notion  or 
Idea  as  one  fundamental  phase  of  it,  or  it  must  itself  be  an 
empty  illusion.  It  must  itself  be  the  one  universal  Essence 
and  Power,  one  and  inseparable,  absolute  and  eternal. 

'^  Substance,"  says  Rosenkranz,  '^  is  the  necessary  Essence 
( Wesen),  which  can  be  thought  only  as  existing,  the  con- 
cept of  which  includes  existence  in  itself."  This  might  be 
said  of  such  a  Notion :  but  he  proceeds  as  follows  in  regard 
to  it.  He  quotes  Spinoza's  Uns  cujtts  essentia  involvU  ea?- 
isterUiam  sive  cujus  conceptus  man  nisi  existens  cogitari 
potest,  and  says :  ^'  All  that  substance  is,  subsists  through 
itself.  It  is  itself  the  possibility  of  its  actuality,  because 
it  has  the  ground  of  its  existence  in  itself ;  for  Essence 
(Wesen)  is  what  it  is,  not  through  another,  but  through 
itself.  It  has  aseitas,  because  it  is  of  itself,  in  that  its  exist- 
ence works  itself,  or,  as  Spinoza  expressed  it,  it  is  Cwusa  sui. 
This  indivisible  unity  of  its  possibility  as  its  Inner  and  its 
actuality  as  its  Outer  is  pure  activity  (reine  ThcUigkeit), 
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which  relates  to  nothing  other  than  itself,  —  actus  purusy  as 
the  Scholastics  said."  ^ 

Here  the  discourse  leaves  Essence  and  Substance  as 
already  specially  defined  as  set  products  of  the  "logical 
Idea,"  and  treats  of  same  spiritual  entity  (or  rather  non- 
entity) which  subsists  through  itself,  is  the  ground  of  its 
own  existence,  is  the  inner  possibility  of  its  outer  actuality, 
works  itself,  is  Causa  sui,  is  pure  activity,  and  has,  in  short, 
"  aseitas  "  as  such.  What,  now,  is  aseita^s  but  the  mere 
abstract  and  empty  isity  of  assertion  ?  What  is  all  this  but 
that  same  sheer  activity  of  the  becoming  of  something  out 
of  Nothing,  the  mere  actus  purus  of  the  Schoolmen  ?  Its 
inner  is  only  the  empty  possibility  of  its  outer  !  We  might 
imagine  that  the  writer  was  thinking  of  that  universal  Es- 
sence which  the  logical  Notion  absolutely  is  in  itself,  the 
possibility  of  the  actuality  of  which  is  not  inside  but  outside 
of  itself,  if  it  were  not  distinctly  and  unequivocally  declared 
to  be  a  pure  activity  apart  from  any  other  essence  or  sub- 
stance whatever,  the  actuality  of  which  is  a  mere  outer,  its 
inner  being  mere  empty  possibility,  or  sheer  Nothingness  : 
as  if  action,  movement,  motion,  life,  apart  from  essence  of 
any  kind  other  than  such  mere  abstract  isity  of  "  pure 
activity,"  or  what  is  called  "  immaterial  spirity^  were  at  all 
possible  or  conceivable  otherwise  than  in  the  visionary  fancy 
of  an  idle  dreamer. 

But  it  is  of  a  piece  with  the  first  principle  or  starting- 
point  of  the  Hegelian  Logic,  which  seems  to  declare  in  the 
outset  that  Being  and  Nothing  are  equal  and  the  same,  and 
apparently  affects  to  get  real  being  or  substantial  Essence 
out  of  a  split  infinity  of  Nothingness ;  but  as  to  what  split 
it,  or  how  it  ever  came  to  be  split  at  all,  or  how  one  side  of 
the  split  nonentity  came  to  be,  or  could  ever  by  any  possi- 
bility become,  a  pure  activity  of  becoming  something  else  or 
other  than  the  Nothing  it  was  before,  or  how  it  could  be  any 
conceivable  entity  whatever,  there  was  no  express  endeavor 

^  Wiss.  der  log,  Idee^  i.  449. 
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to  explain  further.  But  we  may  gather  from  his  whole 
statement  that  such  was  not  HegeFs  real  meaning,  hut  that 
his  mind  was  then  bent  upon  the  purely  logical  demonstra- 
tion of  the  fundamental  necessity  of  a  distinction  between 
real  essence  and  the  merely  negative  possibility  of  its  actual 
subsistence  and  reality  as  such  as  it  eternally  is.  And  if 
Rosenkranz  means  anything  else,  his  statement  amounts 
(and  so  it  would  seem)  to  a  mere  repetition  of  these  appar- 
ent fallacies,  and  of  the  futile  endeavors  of  the  Scholastics 
(Fichte  and  others  inclusive)  to  state  the  impossible  doc- 
trine of  immaterial  spint  after  the  manner  of  the  old  Jeho- 
vistic  conception  of  an  omnipotent  ^a^  creator  and  an  abso« 
lute  personal  Will. 

Both  Rosenkranz  and  Hegel  seem  to  have  borrowed  thb 
scholastic  mysticism  fi*om  Fichte,  who  also  held,  with  the 
schoolmen,  that  "  God  is  actus  purus,**  and  can  be  conceived 
only  "  under  the  form  of  pure  activity."  ^  With  him,  God 
is  not  a  knowing  activity.  His  '^  Science  of  Knowing  "  is 
not  a  science  of  God's  knowing,  but  only  of  our  human 
knowing.  God  is  "  pure  Being,"  "  pure  Activity."  His 
latest  doctrine  (1809-1810)  seems  to  have  been,  that  "the 
truest  being  is  the  absolute  being,  which  is  through  itself, 
and  through  which  all  else  is :  the  absolute  being  is  God, 
the  one  immutable,  unchangeable  being.  If  we  set  the  dis- 
tinction (  Trennung)  of  subject  and  object  in  Grod,  the  unity, 
the  absolute  being,  and  therewith  the  essence  of  God,  is 
thereby  cancelled.  But  Knowing  consists  in  this  very  dis- 
tinction :  Knowing  involves  (posits)  distinction,  whereof  the 
divine  being  is  independent.  Hence  Knowing  is  not  God  ; 
it  is  distinguished  from  God,  and  is  outside  of  God.  It  is 
not  the  working  of  God,  since  this  would  involve  the  charac- 
ter of  mutability.  Knowing^  (that  is,  our  human  knowing, 
for  he  discourses  of  no  other)  is  a  mere  vision  (Bild)  or 
schema  of  God ;  but  there  is  no  being-in-itself  thinkable,  no 

*  See  Fichte' 8  Science  of  Knowledge :  an  Exposition,  by  Charles  Cap- 
roll  Everett,  D.  D.,  Chicago,  1884,  p.  258. 
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inner  being  resting  upon  itself,  none  independent  of  know- 
ing (u  e.  our  knowing),  except  (ausser)  God ;  and  all  being 
except  (ausser  outside  of)  God  consists  in  (our)  knowing, 
and  is  an  image  (Bild)  or  schema  of  God."  ^ 

Bat  what  conception  can  be  formed  of  immutable,  un- 
ehangeaUe,  absolute  being  but  either  that  ci  the  absolute 
infinity  of  Nothingness,  mere  empty  possiUitf, — sheer  ob- 
livion, —  or  that  of  those  eternal  and  unalterable  necessities 
X  that  must  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  universe  (God  incjn- 
*^  sive)  ?  It  is,  indeed,  possible  to  conceive  of  pure  being  as 
the  pure  abstraction  or  empty  predicate  of  mere  isity,  as 
when  we  say  that  Nothingness  isy  but  is  Notiiing,  is  mere 
possibility,  is  sheer  oblivion.  The  only  intelligible  sense  of 
the  phrase  pure  being  is,  that  it  is  one  conceivable  aspect  of 
the  real  being  or  Essence  that  actually  is,  its  external  aspe<^ 
of  isity.  And  just  so  of  the  phrase  pure  activity.  It  can 
have  no  possible  meaning  but  that  of  an  ideal  abstraction  of 
the  mere  isity  of  action,  energy,  or  motion,  as  a  conceivable 
aspect  of  some  real  essence  that  is  acting,  energizing,  <^  in 
motion.  All  attempt  to  abstract  and  wholly  sever  ^  pure 
<  being,"  or  ^^  pure  activity/'  from  real  Essence,  and  regard  it 
\  as  an  independent  entity  by  itself  alone,  is  irrational  and 
I  merely  absurd.  It  cbxl  be  the  woric  only  of  some  visionary 
fancy  that  fails  to  see  the  absurdity  of  its  own  illogical 
notions.  Activity,  action,  energy,  movement,  wholly  apart 
from  Essence  of' any  kind,  is  simply  impossible.  Fichte  had 
never  attained  to  any  true  conception  of  the  universal  No- 
tion as  absolute  Reality  and  Ideality  in  one  whole.  His 
conception  of  God  appears  to  have  been  merely  some  vague 
dream  of  our  human  Knowing:  the  human  I  could  grow 
and  expand,  or  rise  indefinitely,  towards  a  knowledge  of 
God,  but  could  never  attain  to  it,  much  less  become  id^itical 
with  God,  but  was  immortal  in  itself;  and  so  he  ^ided  with 
some  vague,  mystical  notion  of  an  absolute.  Immaterial,  es- 

^  Oeschichte  der  neuen  PhU.^  Ton  Knno  Fischer,  Band  Y.  (J.  Q. 
Fichte),  Miinchen,  1884,  pp.  798,  7d9. 
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senceless,  indefinable,  infinite,  iDGomprehensible,  Jehovistic 
spirit,  made  of  **pupe  being"  and  "pure  activity; "  that  is, 
in  short,  an  empty  vision  of  Nothingness.    This  is  the  limbo  Z^ 
into  which  all  pure  Idealism  must  go. 

The  human  I  (according  to  Fichte)  could  rise  through 
the  successive  stages  of  the  image-forming  faculty  of  repre- 
sentation on  sense-perception,  of  the  reflection-forms  of  the 
intelligence,  and  of  the  Will  to  live  a  holy  life.  According 
to  Euno  Fischer's  account  of  the  philosophy  of  Fichte,  "  All 
consciousness  and  all  reflection  is  relative,  and,  in  order  to 
be  at  all,  must  presuppose,  first  and  last,  a  fundamental 
activity,  which  cannot  be  further  grounded  on  any  other  re- 
flection nor  on  any  other  consciousness,  but  only  on  Being 
itself,  the  being  which  of  itself  is,  and  is  the  absolate  being 
or  Grod.  But  we  dare  not  say  that  God  makes  out  this  on- 
itself  reflecting  activity,  since  he  would  then  himself  be  just 
such  an  activity,  and  would  go  into  the  reflection-^orms :  it 
would  be  a  repetition  of  the  series  under  a  new  name,  and 
there  would  be  no  real  Being  as  such.  Hence  consciousness 
(t.  e,  our  consciousness)  is  truly  a  consequence  of  God,  but 
is  not  his  essence  and  deed,  but  only  our  image  (BUd)  or 
schema  of  God.  Our  consciousness,  not  Grod,  makes  this 
image:  its  power,  activity,  wad  result  is  to  be  this  image. 
But  in  order  to  be  the  image  of  God,  the  I  must  put  away 
all  representations  of  sense-perception  and  all  forms  of  re- 
flection, and  strive  to  realize  this  image ;  and  this  in-itself- 
active  being  he  calls  Life.  Man  cannot  be  the  image  of 
God,  but  can  only  live  it.  This  striving  potence,  which 
takes  the  image  of  Grod  for  its  immediate  end  and  aim,  is 
what  Fichte  calls  Will.  The  WiU  must  have  knowledge  of 
its  eternal  vocation ;  it  must  be  enlightened  by  the  should 
(SoUen) ;  it  must  immediately  know  what  it  should  do 
(its  duty) :  hence  it  requires  knowing  or  consciousness."  ^* 
Fichte's  "  Science  of  Knowing  "  thus  becomes  a  philosophy 
of  Religion :  it  seems  not  to  undertake  to  be  a  philosophy 

1  Ibid.  v.  826,  827. 
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of  the  ani verse  (Grod,  Nature,  and  Man  indnsiTe).   At  any 
rate  it  atteriy  faib  to  be  such  a  philosophy  at  alL 

The  philosophy  of  Hegel  does  certainly  undertake  to  be 
such  a  philosophy.  His  Logic  makes  it  clear  enough  that 
he  regarded  ^^  mere  Being/*  whether  the  abstract  isity  of 
predication,  or  the  equally  abstract  and  empty  fact  of  a  Be- 
coming without  more,  that  is,  apart  from  any  ^^real  Being  ** 
or  £flsence  whatever,  —  what  might  be  called  ^^pure  Beinff,** 
^^pure  Activity, "*  —  as  indistinguishable  from  Nothingness ; 
and  he  intimates  that  the  definition  of  those  who  define  Grod 
in  this  manner  is  ^^  not  a  whit  better  than  that  of  the  Bud- 
dhists, who  make  Grod  to  be  Nought,  and  who  from  that 
principle  draw  the  further  conclusion  that  annihilation  is 
the  means  by  which  man  becomes  Grod."  ^ 

Like  many  other  philosophers  of  his  day,  Fichte  (and 
Hegel  himself  scarcely  less)  seems  to  have  started  with  the 
prevailing  theological  notion  of  a  Nature  and  a  God  outside 
of  Nature,  existing  as  pure  Spirit,  and  somehow  moulding 
matter  into  a  world.  This  Nature  Fichte  seems  to  leave 
out  altogether,  or  annihilates,  by  making  it  all  a  mere  posit- 
ing of  his  own  Ego  as  some  objective  non-Ego,  or  not-him^ 
seif  in  himself ;  that  is,  as  an  ideal  vision  of  his  own  imag^ 
ination.  At  the  same  time  he  leaves  out  Grod  (or  the  Mind 
of  Nature),  or  only  takes  it  in  as  that  same  theological  vis- 
ion of  ^^  pure  Being  '*  or  pure  Spirit  outside  the  universe  ol 
reality.  Metaphysics,  for  him,  is  not  a  science  of  universal 
Knowing,  but  a  science  of  our  finite  Knowing  about  this 
visionary  Spirit,  and  might  with  some  plausibility  be  called 
a  metaphysics  of  ideal  moonshine.^ 

But  this  is  not  at  all  the  true  meaning  or  purport  of  the 
Hegelian  philosophy.     With  Hegel,  the  logical  Notion  (or 

1  The  Logic  of  Hegel,  by  WiUiam  Wallace,  M.  A,  Oxford,  1874, 
p.  139. 

^  The  Science  of  Knowledge.,  by  J.  G.  Fichte,  trans,  by  A  E.  Kroeger, 
Phila.,  1868 ;  Memoir  and  Works  of  J.  G,  Fichte,  trans,  by  William 
Smith,  2  Tols.,  London,  1848-49. 
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absolute  Idea)  is  itself  the  real  and  universal  £ssence  and 
Power,  the  absolute  Reality  and  Ideality  in  one.  It  has 
already  been  shown  that  Hegel  makes  a  peculiar  use  of  the 
terms  Being,  Essence,  Substance,  and  Causality,  The 
three  last  he  does  not  usually  apply  to  the  absolute  Notion : 
nevertheless,  he  does  sometimes  speak  of  it  as  having  *^  the 
Power  of  Substance,"  as  being  itself  the  universal  Essence, 
and  as  having  substantial  actuality  and  real  causality  as  such. 
Ordinarily,  he  uses  the  words  essence  or  substance  to  ex- 
press the  essences  or  substances  of  special  and  particular 
things ;  and  then  they  mean  only  that  temporary  state  of 
set  and  determined  fixity,  permanence,  and  persistence  which 
is  dialectically  established,  and  which  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  such  things,  while  they  are  what  they  are  to  be,  in  the 
category  of  the  Becoming  and  Departing  of  such  specials 
and  particulars ;  but  the  constitution  and  nature  of  the  ab- 
solute Notion  itself,  in  which  all  specials  and  particulars 
necessarily  reside  from  the  first,  and  from  which  all  changes 
therein  must  proceed  (if  ever  existent  at  all),  comes  under 
another  consideration  altogether :  this  is  the  One  and  All  of 
universal  Essence  (or  Substance),  Power,  Potentiality,  and 
Causality  in  one  ;  and  it.  is  an  absolute  Reality  as  such,  as 
well  as  universal  Ideality  also. 

More  in  accordance  with  this  view  is  the  doctrine  of 
Reciprocity  (as  stated  by  Rosenkranz),  to  the  effect  that  re- 
ciprocal action  and  reaction  take  place  upon  the  basis  of 
those  eternal  necessities  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the 
logical  and  necessary  constitution  of  the  Notion  as  itself  the 
universal  Essence  and  Power  in  the  whole  unity  of  its  uni- 
versality, specialities  and  particularities,  and  as  eternally  ex- 
istent so,  in  respect  of  its  inner  essence  and  identity.  This 
is  the  real  and  sufficient  ground  of  the  activity,  or  movement, 
in  which  action  and  reaction  are  equal.  These  fundamental 
necessities,  in  so  far  as  unalterable  and  eternal  in  their  own 
nature,  may  be  said  to  be  unchangeable,  but  not  therefore 
necessarily  immovable,  in  respect  of  the  changeable  relations 
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of  the  whole  to  its  pmrts,  of  the  universal  to  the  special,  and 
of  the  special  to  the  particular  and  the  whole.     Nor  do  these 
analterable  necessities  preclude  the  possibility  of  the  setting 
and  establishing  of  such  temporary  and  alterable  necessities 
as  maj  be  necessary  laws  while  they  continue  such,  if  there 
be  such  a  sovereign  Essence  and  Power  as  may  be  capable 
of  ordaining  the  same  in  the  manner  of  a  logically  intelligi- 
ble Dialectic.    Consequently,  the  actual  movement,  eternally 
resident  therein  as  a  matter  of  fact  and  necessity,  whether 
considered  as  self-acting  or  (what  is  the  same  thing,  eternally 
acting)  as  Will,  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  knowing  and  conscious 
movement,  proceeds,  and  must  proceed  (if  there  is  to  be  any 
process  at  all)  into  an  evolution  of  special  and  particular  de- 
terminations or  creations,  on  the  ground  of  the  fundamental 
necessities,  necessary  relations  and  laws,  wliich  (in   their 
whole  complex  unity)  we  may  call  Intelligence,  or  *'  Cogni- 
tion.*'    This  is  only  the  internal  and  necessary  constitution 
of  the  Notion  itself  as  the  universal  Essence  and  Power.    It 
is  an  essential  process  of  knowing.     It  is  intelligence :  in- 
telligence, knowing,  is  nothing  else  but  that.     Causality  lies 
in  the  eternal  movement.     This  causal  action  and  reaction 
seems  to  be  what  is  meant  by  tlie  term  Reciprocity,  so  far 
as  used  as  a  substitute  for  Causality*     Rosenkruiz  prefers 
the  term  Caitsality,  which  is  better.     Both  Hegel  and  him- 
self  appear  to  assume  that  this  Causality  resides  in  some 
purely  spiritual  activity  of  becoming,  apart  from,  or   over 
and  above,  the  essential  constitution  and  actual  movement 
of  the  logical  Notion  itself :  whereas  the  more  rational  con- 
ception would  seem  to  be,  that  the  Causality  resides  in  the 
whole  Notion  as  such,  and  is  the  eternal  movement  thereof, 
which  has  at  last  to  be  accepted  as  the  absolute  fact  and  a 
necessary  truth ;  and  this,  after  all  is  said,  would  seem  to  be 
just  what  they  themselves  really  meant,  when  properly  un- 
derstood.    Conceived  in  this  manner,  the  absolute  Causality 
becomes  intelligible :  the  fact  of  it  cannot  well  be  refuted, 
denied,  or  doubted.   Spirit  thus  becomes  an  essMitial  reality. 
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and  not  merely  a  superessential  ideal  dream  of  the  fancy 
imagining  it.  The  eternal  action  of  the  logical  Notion,  as 
the  one  and  all  of  real  Essence  and  Power,  thus  hecomes 
the  eternal  Reality  and  Ideality  in  one  ;  and  in  this  we  have 
the  true  identity  of  the  Ideal  and  the  Real.  It  is  Soul  that 
moves  itself,  or  (what  is  the  same  thing)  is  eternally  mov- 
ing ;  and  it  may  he  said  in  the  words  of  Plato  that ''  stich  is 
the  vtary  essence  and  true  notion  ofSotd" 

§  7.  End  and  Idkal  Process  —  Immanence — Trans- 
cendence. 

On  the  conc^  of  End  (Zweckbegriff),  in  the  category  of 
Nece^ty  and  Contingency,  Bosenkranz  observes :  "  Herein 
the  necessity  rises  out  of  the  concept  of  the  merely  causal  to 
the  concept  of  that  necessity  which  no  other  can  be,  because 
no  other  shaZl  be.  This  necessity  is  the  End  (Zweck)  of 
the  event,  or  otherwise  the  end  and  aim  is  the  cause  which 
realizes  itself  as  the  certain  possibility  of  its  actuality  from 
the  first,  through  the  causal  necessity.  This  is  the  inner 
connection  in  which  the  concept  of  end  and  aim  stands  with 
that  of  Essence.  The  end  is  that  essence  the  beginning, 
middle,  and  end  of  which  tiie  active  Causality  determines. 
•  •  •  In  the  causal  necessity  lies  it  only,  first,  that  the  event 
no  other  can  be,  because  from  the  first  herein  no  other  shall 
be,  and  chance  is  in  so  far  excluded.  The  purposive  neces- 
sity goes  forth  from  itself,  and  returns  into  itself,  and  the 
causality  submits  to  the  necessity  only  as  it  is  the  means  of 
its  realization,  so  that  its  power  rules  from  within  outward ; 
while  the  return  of  substance  out  of  its  reciprocity  into  itself 
is  only  first  a  blind  actuosity.  Hegel  called  this  a  transition 
to  freedom,  but  we  must  consider  that  the  freedom  here  has 
first  the  general  sense  of  a  freedom  through  the  concept- 
determined  necessity." 

Here  there  is  ambiguity  in  the  use  of  terms,  if  not  a  want 
of  precision  in  the  thought  itself.  We  are  required  to  rise 
from  the  conception  of  the  '^  merely  causal "  (the  active 
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caase)  to  the  conception  of  '*  that  necessity  which  no  oiher 
can  be,  becaose  no  other  shall  be  ;  "  and  this  is  that  concep- 
tion of  end  (we  may  remember)  which  is  included  in  ^'  the 
concept  of  cause."  This  necessity  is  the  End  of  the  event ; 
and  the  end  and  aim  is  the  ^'  cause  "  which  '^  realizes  itself, 
or  is  realized,  as  the  certain  possibility  of  the  actuality  from 
the  first,"  —  as  if  end  and  aim  were  a  cause  at  all,  or  could 
be  anything  more  than  a  motive,  final  cause,  or  mere  rear- 
son  why.  And  it  does  this  through  the  **  causal  necessity," 
—  as  if  a  necessity  could  be  a  cause  that  could  realize  any- 
thing at  alL  Necessity  is  not  causal,  but  operative  only. 
End  and  aim  as  cause,  here,  can  only  mean  final  eause^ 
or  the  mere  reason  why.  And  what  is  this  ^^  necessity  " 
but  a  predetermination  of  the  universal  Concept,  that  is,  a 
"  preconception  "  of  the  end,  which,  as  a  temporary  necessity, 
condition,  or  law,  has  already  been  imposed  on  the  active 
causality  by  the  Concept  ?  And  it  is  not  causal  at  all  (in 
the  proper  sense  of  cause),  but  is  only  an  obstructive  hin- 
drance, a  restriction,  or  a  limiting  condition  on  the  action  of 
the  real  Causality,  though  self-imposed.  The  active  Caus- 
ality moves  in  freedom  and  under  "  the  concept-determined 
necessity."  The  "  causal  necessity,"  then,  can  only  be  that 
predetermined  condition  as  an  operative  means,  or  mediate 
instrumentality,  by  reason  whereof  the  active  causality  must 
work  so  far  to  that  end,  if  it  work  at  all.  Again  (it  is 
said)  ^'  this  is  the  inner  connection  in  which  the  concept  of 
end  and  aim  stands  with  that  of  Essence."  His  previous 
definition  of  Essence  has  made  it  nothing  else  but  just  such 
pre^stablished  necessities,  or  fixed  relations  as  already  de- 
termined conceptions  (and  so  limiting  conditions  as  such)  ; 
that  is,  they  have  become  temporary  necessities  or  laws  (as 
we  might  now  call  them)  ;  but  such  laws  are  not  in  them- 
selves active,  but  only  operative  or  effective  as  media, 
means,  or  instrumentalities,  whereby  limitation,  restriction, 
direction,  guidance,  or  the  restraint  of  law,  is  actually  im- 
posed on  the  action  of  the  universal  causality  (the  really 
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active  power)  which  must  necessarily  move  within  the  Con- 
cept  as  the  whole  Notion  (not  necessarily  also  within  the 
special  preconception  only),  and  is  the  true  cause  (if  there 
be  any  at  all)  that  moves  within  the  one  immovable  standing 
Whole,  and  also  within  the  special  ^^  preconception  "  as  well. 
This  special  essence  or  essentity  (as  it  might  be  called),  as  a 
medium  or  means,  is  the  middle  term  (Mittel)  that  necessi- 
tates the  conclusion  in  the  logical  syllogism.     And  so  it  is 
further  said  that  ^^  the  End  is  that  Essence  which  the  active 
Causality  determines  from  the  beginning.     It  is  this  same 
causality  which  preSstablishes  the  restrictive  necessity  (the 
special  concept)  as  means.     The  End  is  not  properly  this 
essence  at  all ;  for  this  is  only  the  particular  determination 
of  Essence  which  is  the  conditioning  essentity  or  law,  and 
which  is  now  a  been  (and  as  such  an  essence),  because  it  is  so 
temporarily  fixed  and  established  as  such  limitation  on  the 
action  of  the  moving  causality.     In  this  '*'  causal  necessity  " 
(or  rather  conditioning  necessity,  whether  it  be  the  univer- 
sal and  immovable  ground,  or  the  unmoved  special  ground, 
or  both),  therefore,  "  it  lies  only,  first,  that  the  event  no 
other  can  be,  because  from  the  first  herein  no  other  shall  be, 
and.  chance  is  in  so  far  excluded."     The  word  causal  here 
is  used,  not  in  the  proper  sense  of  cause,  but  in  the  sense  of 
a  restrictive  or  merely  operative  necessity,  in  like  manner 
as  Darwin   (inaccurately)  speaks  of  "laws  acting."     The 
"  purposive  necessity  "  seems  to  refer  to  the  causality,  and 
we  are  required  to  rise  from  the  concept  of  cause  to  the 
concept  of  that  necessity  which  is  end  and  aim,  and  can 
realize  itself  as  the  possibility  of  the  actuality  from  the  first, 
— -  as  if  a  mere  necessity  could  have  any  purpose  at  all. 
That  the  Causality  should  submit  to  the  necessity  imposed 
on  it  by  the  preSstablished  limiting  condition  (the  "  concept- 
determined  necessity,"  or  the  preestablished   "preconcep- 
tion ")  as  an  instrumental  means  of  realizing  the  end  (if  it 
had  an  aim  or  purpose  at  all),  is  intelligible  enough  ;  but  it 
is  not  so  clear  what  is  meant  by  saying  that  "  the  purposive 
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necessity  *'  goes  forth  from  itself,  and  returns  into  itself. 
That  the  whole  active  causality  should  go  along  with  the 
process  into  the  limited  particularity,  and  he  reflected  and 
returned  out  of  it  into  identity  with  itself  (or  into  an  equi- 
librium of  stationary  balance  within  itself)  in  the  accom« 
plishment  of  that  particular  end,  is  intelligible ;  but  how  any 
necessity,  over  and  above  all  that,  could  have  an  aim,  or  be 
a  purpose  at  all,  is  not  comprehensible.  It  can  scarcely  be 
what  the  writer  himself  really  intended.  It  is,  indeed, 
quite  conceivable  that  such  mere  reflective  return  of  a 
substance  out  of  that  reciprocity  or  simple  equilibrium  of 
temporary  stationariness  in  the  end  (which  is  the  substance 
and  form  of  the  particular  thing  as  such)  should  be  in  itself 
only  a  blind,  unconscious  '^  actuosity." 

It  would  rather  seem  to  be  necessarily  implied  that  the 
whole  Notion  (or  Concept)  is  to  be  conceived  as  the  absolute 
Causality,  which  as  such  is  itself,  by  its  own  internal  consti- 
tution and  action,  eternally  and  necessarily,  a  knowing  Es- 
sence and  Power,  and  a  potentiality  of  prevision  and  election 
as  to  all  its  own  special  or  particular  conceptions,  whether 
as  limited  conditions,  or  as  final  determinations,  and  so,  on 
the  whole,  as  such,  capable  of  having  a  purposive  aim, 
through  means,  to  foreseen  ends  as  its  final  objects.  In  this 
sense,  such  a  potentiality  might,  perhaps,  be  purposive  ;  and 
if  such  a  moving  Causality  be  an  absolute  fact,  then  it  mig^t 
be  proper  to  speak  of  the  preSstablished  '^  preconception  " 
as  a  '^  purposive  necessity  "  that  goes  along  with  the  process ; 
and  so  we  might  have,  in  the  final  object,  the  beginning, 
middle,  and  end  of  the  purpose  or  aim.  And  we  are 
brought  back  to  the  question  how  it  is  possible  or  conceiv- 
able that  the  Notion,  as  such  an  absolute  Causality,  can  be 
of  such  a  constitution  and  nature  as  to  have  preconceptive 
prevision,  freewill,  and  a  purposive  choice  of  aims,  or  of 
means  and  ends. 

Rosenkranz  seems  to  regard  the  '^  preconception "  as  an 
ideal  effect,  through  which  the  purpose  is  realized  in  the 
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actual  accomplishment  of  the  end  and  aim  in  the  completion 
(entelecheia)  of  the  process.  He  expresses  himself  thos : 
"  As  effect  ideally  going  before,  the  purpose  (Zweck)  is  the 
transcendental  cause  of  the  same,  and  as  ideal  Prius  deter- 
mines the  direction  of  the  Causality.''  ^ 

Here  the  purpose^  as  ideal  Prius  going  before  the  ideal 
efEect  (i.  e.  the  ^'  preconception  "),  implies  an  ideal  previ* 
sion  of  the  special  '^preconception/'  before  it  is  actually 
preestablished  as  a  means  of  finally  realizing  the  purpose  or 
aim ;  and  as  such,  it  is  the  transcendental  cause  of  both  the 
preconception  and  the  ultimate  realization.  As  transcen* 
dental  cause,  it  can  only  mean  the  final  cause,  or  reason  why. 
It  is  this  that  determines  the  direction  (and  only  the  direc* 
tion)  of  the  absolute  Causality,  which  is  already  in  move- 
ment from  eternity.  The  preestablished  preconception,  as 
such  ideal  effect,  is  not  an  active  cause,  but  only  a  hin- 
drance, a  restriction,  a  limiting  condition.  One  would  think 
that  these  necessary  grounds,  which  determine  so  far  what 
can  be  or  what  shall  be,  were  rather  a  real  than  an  ideal 
Prius.  As  to  how  the  purpose,  as  this  ideal  Prius  or  as  a 
transcendental  cause,  can  be  seated  above  the  active  Causal- 
ity itself,  or  can  be  in  any  way  itself  a  potentiality  of  pur- 
posive intention  or  gliding  direction,  there  is  no  clear  ex- 
planation. It  is  assumed  to  be  a  transcendental  fact ;  and 
there  would  seem  to  be  an  implication  therein  of  some  sn- 
peressential  spirit  that  presides  over  and  governs  the  logical 
Idea  itself.  For  the  purposive  potentiality,  we  have  to  go 
back  to  that  essence  and  power  which  is  itself  the  Concept, 
which  can  establish  the  preconceptions  as  the  real  means,  or 
mediating  conditions,  of  all  further  realizations  of  the  end 
and  aim.  The  endeavor  evidently  is,  to  show  how  the 
*'  logical  Idea  "  can  do  the  whole  business,  without  the  help 
of  any  transcendental  or  superessential  spirit  whatever ;  but 
the  grounds  of  necessity  and  reality  as  an  indispensable  factor 
therein  are  not  sufficiently  emphasized. 

'   \Vis8.  der  logischen  Idee,  i.  520. 
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As  the  purport  of  all  this,  perhaps,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
end  and  aim  ideally  goes  along  with,  rather  than  before,  the 
moving  causality  in  a  process  which  already,  by  the  very 
nature  and  constitution  of  the  Notion,  having  in  it  an  eter^ 
nal  movement  on  the  ground  of  its  own  essential  reason  as 
thus  internally  and  externally  constituted,  is  thereby  con- 
scious Knowing  and  Intention,  and  a  causal  Ideality  as  such, 
which,  in  a  certain  sense,  may  be  said  to  be  transcendent  as 
well  as  immanent  in  respect  of  all  within  its  comprehension, 
and  which  is  ideally  free  as  well  as  essentially  necessary, 
and  is  active  and  necessary  cause  as  well  as  free  and  final 
cause.  By  the  very  nature  of  the  necessary  presupposition 
of  a  universal  Essence,  which  is  also  eternal  movement  in 
reason,  —  in  freedom  as  well  as  under  all  the  necessities  and 
necessary  relations  of  its  own  internal  constitution,  —  and  is 
thereby  a  conscious  knowing  process,  the  purposive  Ideality, 
thus  carrying  within  it,  and  with  the  process,  a  certain 
faculty  of  preconception  and  prevision,  and  therein  also  a 
certain  potentiality  of  imposing  law,  restriction,  and  limitsr 
tion  upon  its  own  action,  may  have,  and  thus  only  can  have, 
some  possible  degree  of  directing  control  or  guiding  influ- 
ence, amounting  to  a  certain  limited  power  of  elective  Will 
in  the  final  determination  of  what  actually  shall  be,  within 
the  limits  of  what  possibly  can  be,  even  to  the  final  result 
or  end  in  the  whole  actuality  of  the  universe,  which,  in  the 
completion  of  the  process,  is  thus  brought  forth  from  itself, 
and  is  again  reflected  into  the  unity  and  identity  of  the 
Whole,  whence  it  came.  In  this.  Will  in  so  far  as  free  is 
Freewill,  and  in  so  far  as  necessary  is  a  necessity.  In 
^  short,  it  may  be  said  that  without  consciousness  there  can 
be  no  purposive  intention,  and  without  knowing  there  can 
be  no  consciousness.  Without  movement  in  reason  there 
N^  \  '\ »  1  c*°  ^®  ^^  knowing,  no  conceiving,  no  preconception,  no  pre- 
'       "*  vision  of  end,  no  aim,  no  ideal  causality  whatever ;  and 

t  without  those  eternal  necessities,  necessary  relations,  meta- 
':  physical  essentities,  and  absolute  truths  which  are  the  con- 
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stitutiTe  groands  of  the  categories  of  reason  itself,  or  of  the 
internal  and  external  constitution  of  the  logical  Notion  of 
all  Reality  as  a  living  Syllogism  of  Synthetic  Apperception 
and  Judgment  in  a  one  absolute  Whole,  there  can  be  no 
reason,  no  knowing,  no  preyision,  no  self-determination,  no 
will,  no  causality,  no  life,  no  soul  whatever. 

The  explanation  which  Rosenkranz  himself  gives  of  the 
meaning  of  Immanence  and  Transcendence  is  perhaps  not 
inconsistent  with  this  statement.  He  efEectnally  refuted  the 
theological  dogma  of  a  spiritual  Transcendency  apart  from 
the  World,  conceived  as  a  contradiction  of  Nature  to  the 
Supernatural  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  as  well,  the 
irrational  notion  of  a  ^'  crude  empirical  Pantheism,"  which 
make»  the  material  presentation  of  external  Nature  immedi- 
ately identical  with  God  (or  rather  with  downright  atheism). 
In  his  own  system,  it  is  evident  that,  with  Hegel,  he  regards 
the  logical  Notion  as  the  One  and  All  of  Essence  and  Power 
as  it  absolutely  and  eternally  is,  in  its  own  nature  and  being, 
as  both  immanent  and  transcendent,  and  immediately  identi- 
cal with  God  as  such ;  but  the  '^  l(^cal  Idea  "  (like  Hegel's 
'^  absolute  Idea  ")  embraces  further  the  whole  actual  evolution 
of  the  immanent  and  transcendent  ideality  of  the  Notion  into 
any  and  every  state  of  realization  of  itself  as  an  external 
world  of  created  Nature ;  which,  however,  never  remains 
entirely  or  eternally  determined  and  fixed  into  any  permar 
nent  and  unalterably  persistent  reality  as  such,  but  is  for- 
ever in  a  continual  course  of  change  and  flow,  ever  return- 
ing out  of  its  special  and  particular  realizations,  in  a  circuit 
of  circuits,  into  the  absolute  unity,  fulness,  and  allness  of  the 
universality,  the  specialities  and  the  particularities  together, 
however  infinitely  changeable,  in  the  one  whole  and  ever- 
continuous  identity  ;  and  this  larger  sense  of  the  ^^  logical 
Idea,"  rather  as  a  more  perfect  than  as  a  materially  differ- 
ent statement  of  the  ^^  absolute  Idea  "  of  Hegel,  is  also  still 
more  truly  and  more  immediately  identical  with  God  as  he 
(or  it)  should  be  conceived.     In  this  we  have  a  conception 
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of  God  that  is  inteUigible  and  worthy  of  the  name,  not  as 
the  Notion  in  its  strictlj  logical  aspect  only,  bat  also  as  the 
complete  Idea  of  the  same,  as  the  creative  power  and  its 
creations  at  once  and  in  one ;  not  as  a  dead  externality  of 
Pantheistic  Nature,  nor  as  a  blind,  unconscious  mechanical 
evolution  of  matter  and  gravity  into  a  world  of  things ;  nor, 
again,  as  a  whoUy  supernatural,  superessential,  transcendent, 
Jehovistic  spirit,  apart  from  essence  and  Nature  alike,  but 
moving  upon  the  face  of  the  material  world  (or  of  the  me- 
chanical evolution  of  matter  and  gravity  into  a  world  of 
things)  in  some  incomprehensible,/^  manner. 

"  As  Concept  of  the  whole  reality  "  [t.  e.  of  all  Nature], 
continues  Rosenkranz,  "  the  Idea  is  both  immanent  in  it  and 
transcendent  to  it.  It  is  immanent  in  the  reality,  which  will 
be  determined  through  the  Idea.  The  reality  can  have  no 
other  content  than  the  concept  which  belongs  to  the  Idea. 
It  is  nevertheless  transcendent  as  distinguishable  from  the 
concept  as  such,  and  remains  relatively  free.  In  the  reality, 
it  relates  itself  to  itself,  because  it  goes  over  into  the  reality, 
not  as  absolutely  identical  with  it,  but  as  it  sets  the  same  as 
opposition  to  itself,  and  can  return  out  of  that  opposition  into 
itself  again.  The  reality  contains  the  essential  concept  of 
the  Idea,  without  this  being  spent  therein,  since  it  is  still  both 
Concept  and  Idea.  As  Concept  the  Idea  is  both  the  Prius 
and  the  Superius  of  the  reality  [i,  e.  of  external  Nature]  ; 
for  it  is  not  itself  created  in  that.  The  productivity  of  the 
Idea  is  truly  the  manifestation  but  not  the  exhaustion  of  its 
essence.  The  Idea,  as  the  infinite  ideality,  goes  with  the 
Concept  which  is  eternally  realized,  but  reaches  out  eternal 
over  its  realizations.  These  correspond  to  the  Concept  and 
are  adequate  to  it  [or  commensurate  with  it],  but  only  in 
that  they  are  brought  forth  into  actuality  through  the  Con- 
cept itself.     How  else  would  a  world  be  possible  ?  "  .  •  . 

[The  tenor  of  the  expression  here  gives  countenance  to 
the  inference  as  a  tacit  supposition  that  there  is  no  reality 
and  no  actuality  until  the  Idea,  as  some  superessential  and 
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nnreal  or  transcendent  spirituality,  has,  through  the  Concept, 
brought  forth  its  realizations  in  the  actualities  of  external 
Nature.  The  treatment  of  Hegel,  also,  has  this  general 
tenor.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  result  of  the  old  habit  of  re- 
garding Metaphysics  as  a  realm  of  spiritual  dreams,  and 
Physics  (or  actual  Nature)  as  the  only  sphere  of  realities. 
But  in  a  comprehensive  philosophical  discussion  of  this  kind, 
Nature  has  to  be  regarded  as  only  the  external  aspect  of  the 
internal  reality.  At  last,  physics  runs  into  metaphysics,  and 
metaphysics  must  run  into  physics,  and  take  all  science  up 
into  solution.  Metaphysics  is  as  real  and  actual,  and  indeed 
(for  that  matter)  as  mechanical,  as  physics ;  and  physics  is 
really  as  metaphysical  as  metaphysics  itself.  The  Notion  is, 
in  itself,  both  a  physical  and  a  metaphysical  reality,  and  as 
much  an  actuality  as  Nature  itself.  This  ambiguous  and  in- 
correct use  of  language  is  merely  conventional,  or  it  arises 
from  some  foregone  presupposition  that  the  actual  and  the 
spiritual,  the  Keal  and  the  Ideal,  are  two  distinct  worlds.} 

^'  God  is  thus  not  merely  absolute  Substance  (or  essence), 
but  absolute  Subject  as  well.  Hence  Immanence  and  Tran- 
scendence as  absolute  opposites  are  not  actual.  They  are 
moments  only  in  the  process  of  the  Idea,  which  as  Concept 
builds  itself  into  the  reality  only  as  realizing  that  it  is  insep- 
arable from  the  Concept,  still  remaining  tiie  free  unity  of  its 
Concept  and  its  reality.  It  is  thus  as  well  immanent  as 
transcendent.  The  special  Form  in  which  the  Idea  realizes 
its  Concept  is  Method."  * 

The  expression  here  might  seem  to  imply  that  the  Idea 
was  some  distinct  superessential  spirit  in  which  the  whole 
power  of  movement,  life,  thought,  and  will  resided,  but  upon 
a  more  thorough  consideration  it  is  evident  that  such  is  not 
the  conception  of  the  writer  himself.  It  is  to  be  remembered, 
all  the  while,  that  the  absolute  Concept  as  the  logical  Notion, 
the  strictiy  logical  phase  of  the  whole  Idea,  is  properly  itself 
the  universal  £ssence  of  all  reality  whatever,  and  as  such  is 

1  Wise,  der  log.  Idee,  ii.  258-260. 
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itself  constitated  of  those  fundamental  and  eternal  necessities, 
necessaiy  relations,  relative  necessities,  and  absolute  truths 
which  are  logically  anterior  to  the  Concept  itself,  but  in  real 
truth  are  coeternally  one  with  it,  and  with  the  Ideality 
thereof ;  that  the  Ideality,  merely  as  such,  can  have  only  a 
certain  guiding  influence  and  directing  control  over  the  in- 
herent, necessary,  and  eternal  movement  of  the  universal 
£ssenoe  (or  Intelligence  itself)  as  thus  defined;  and  that 
this  movement  is  as  much  a  fundamental  fact  and  a  nece^ 
sary  truth  as  any  other  of  those  eternal  necessities  and  truths 
whereon  the  universe  (or  the  Notion  as  such)  is  built.  Im- 
manence and  Transcendence  are  spoken  of  as  nuymerUs  only 
in  the  entire  and  absolute  process.  And  here  we  come  again 
upon  that  perplexing  ambiguity  that  pervades  so  much  of  the 
Hegelian  phraseology ;  and  in  this  respect,  perhaps,  this  in- 
terpretation may  not  be  in  entire  accordance  even  with  the 
Hegelianbm  of  Rosenkranz. 

Moments  may  be  conceived  as  aspects,  as  phases,  as  im- 
pulses, as  inertia,  or  as  movements.  Moments  of  ideal  im- 
manence, or  transcendence,  may  possibly  be  understood 
somewhat  in  the  manner  as  when  the  human  voice  and  will 
eoouttunicate  thought-impulses  to  an  electric  current  in  the 
telephone ;  or  as  when  the  conscious  will  of  tl^  Torpedo  lets 
ofE  his  aecumulatetl  store  of  potential  electric  quantity ;  or 
as  when  the  conscious  knowing  will  in  ourselves  restrains  or 
impels  the  action  of  our  souls.  And  in  some  like  manner, 
it  is  at  least  intelligible  that  the  internal  action  of  the  logical 
Idea  as  thus  in  itself  constituted,  being  in  itself  thereby  nec- 
essarily a  knowing,  conscious  process,  may  thereby  also  be, 
within  the  given  limits  of  Freedom  and  Necessity,  and  with 
a  certain  limited  power  of  choice,  potentially  and  actually,  a 
willing  process,  which  may  be  '^  restrained  to  a  determined 
scope,"  or  released  into  further  movement  or  guided  and 
impelled,  whether  in  a  continuous  strain  or  by  throbbing 
impulses  and  fitful  leaps,  providentially,  to  a  definite  end  and 
purpose  in  the  whole  Ideality  of  the  universal  One  and  All. 
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If  the  Darwinian  ^^  Natural  Selection  "  were  conceived  as 
such  an  universally  determining  election  and  selection,  ex- 
erted through  the  instrumentality  of  all  the  limiting  condi- 
tions of  the  external  environment,  and  in  cooperation  always 
with  the  free  internal  action  and  life  of  Nature,  under  the 
necessities  and  laws  of  the  internal  reason,  to  an  ultimate 
end  and  aim,  and  as  on  the  whole  an  external  exhibition 
of  the  artistically  creative  £ssence  and  Power  within  the 
Whole,  the  term  '^  Selection  "  might  cease  to  be  a  word  with- 
out an  idea. 

As  further  result,  says  Rosenkranz,  '*  the  logical  Idea  sets 
thought  immediately  as  being  {Seiny  [as  actively  being?  or 
merely  as  having  abstract  iaity  as  such  as  it  is,  —  as  so,  and 
not  otherwise  ?]  Thought,  in  that  it  conceives  itself,  knows 
itself  as  being.  But  the  Being  is  essential  unity  with  itself. 
As  Essence,  it  is  £nd  {Zweck)  ;  that  is,  thought,  the  abso- 
lute Idea  that  thinks  itself  as  such  one  and  whole,  is  Es- 
sence, or  what  is  eternally  both  being  and  been,  is  its  own 
beginning,  end,  and  middle,  and  is  therefore  in  this  sense 
infinite  as  eternally  being  so  and  not  otherwise.  As  such, 
it  is  the  absolute  truth,  and  we  may  call  it  the  Absolute. 

But  there  is  eternal  movement  in  it  as  one  phase  of  its 
own  absolute  existence :  it  is  absolute  and  eternal  process 
into  a  further  evolution  of  itself  into  a  world  of  subordinate 
special  creations  and  particular  things  in  the  full  realization 
of  itself  in  any  and  every  given  world  of  actual  Nature ; 
and  it  is  also  reflection  and  return  out  of  that  into  itself 
again  in  a  perpetual  round.  Being,  as  the  mere  fact  of  isity, 
and  also  as  the  continuous  activity  or  action,  goes  along  with 
the  process,  and  with  the  things  created  by  it ;  and  this  is 
equally  true  of  the  whole  itself  as  it  is  of  the  parts  and  par- 
ticulars. £nd^  plan,  purpose,  goes  along  with  the  process, 
and  is  expressed  in  it,  and  not  otherwise.  It  is  so  far,  and 
in  that  manner,  artistically  creative  Essence  and  Power. 
Such,  at  least,  would  seem  to  be  the  true  interpretation. 
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§  8.  The  Pbocess  op  Knowing  —  Summaby  of  the 

"Thbee  Triads." 

In  respect  of  groand  and  movement  in  the  logical  Idea, 
it  is  said  that  '*  the  concept  of  knowledge  is  the  thing  itself, 
but  in  ideal  form :  otherwise  it  would  not  be  knowledge 
about  which  it  was  concerned.  The  setting  of  opposition  in 
it  makes  an  opposite  which  is  cancelled  in  the  unity  of  the 
Idea.  This  opposition  is  no  contradiction  to  the  concept  of 
the  Idea :  it  is  negative  and  positive  alike,  but  only  in  rela- 
tion to  the  conditioning  concept,  and  to  the  determinatioii 
conditioned  by  it  It  has  the  ground  of  its  existence  in  its 
Prvus,  and  it  will  be  the  ground  of  existence  of  its  own 
Posteritis.  But  it  is  not  merely  progressive  ground,  as  in  the 
synthetic  method,  but  is  also  regressive  as  in  the  analytic, 
since  without  the  concrete  unity  of  the  total  Idea  as  the  ab- 
solute ground,  would  all  these  stages  be  not  possible.  The 
grounding  is  a  double-moving,  and  has  also,  genetically,  a 
double  signification.  Once,  the  abstract  Concept  grounds 
the  concrete ;  but  so,  then,  the  concrete  grounds  the  abstract : 
the  abstract  rises  to  the  concrete  that  contains  the  real,  the 
ideal  grounding  this  in  itself.  It  is  what  science  calls  Evo- 
lution. The  Idea  as  self-end  (Selbstzweck)  is  the  productive 
principle,  which,  in  the  legitimate  consequence  of  the  mo- 
ment, is  active,  as  by  Aristotle  first  recognized  in  the  thought 
of  his  entelecheia.  •  .  .  The  higher  soul  contains  the  Essence 
of  the  (in  reference  to  it)  lower  soul  in  itself.  .  .  .  The 
End  (Zweck)  is  the  as-cause-active  concept ;  it  is  ideal,  and 
grounds  the  ideal  through  its  ideality.  It  [L  e,  the  con- 
cept] is  in  so  far  the  true  real  ground."  ^ 

Again,  as  to  the  movement  of  "  Negativity  "  in  the  dia- 
lectic process,  it  is  said  :  ^'  The  Idea  as  positive  unity  realizes 
its  Concept.  As  Subject,  in  determining,  it  makes  itself  to 
Object.  The  Form,  in  which  it  realizes  itself  as  its  own 
content,  is  the  to-itself-necessary,  since  it  is  impossible  that 

^  Wis8.  der  log.  Idee^  ii.  292. 
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it  coald  come  to  it  from  without.  It  is  immanent  in  it  As 
content  the  Idea  is  Principle,  as  Form  it  is  Method.  Tliis 
form  is  the  analytical  self-distinguishing  of  the  synthesis, 
the  synthetic  unifying  of  the  analytical  distinction;  since 
the  unity  of  the  Idea,  without  distinction,  would  he  an 
empty  and  dead  identity,  but  the  distinction,  without  the 
unity,  which  in  it  distinguishes  itself  from  itself,  would  be 
only  an  external  and  indifferent  The  Dialectic  of  the 
Idea  contains  three  main  points  also :  (1)  the  setting  of  itself 
as  immediate  unity ;  (2)  the  setting  of  itself  in  opposition  i 
against  itself ;  (3)  the  cancellation  (aufheben)  or  restora-  f  1} 
tion  of  the  opposition-setting  to  unity  again."  In  this  return 
to  unity,  the  opposition  need  not  be  altogether  annihilated, 
for  the  unity  still  continues  through  all  the  variety  of  dis- 
tinctions and  oppositions,  and  is  still  the  unity  of  the  distinc- 
tions. This  makes  out  the  ideal  character  of  the  movement, 
which  is  at  once  a  fact  in  freedom  and  under  necessity. 
The  necessary  relations  and  conditions  may  in  one  sense 
be  regarded  as  moments ;  but  the  initiatory  movement  of 
change,  whether  it  be  called  self-movement  or  eternal  move- 
ment, has  to  be  conceived  as  an  eternal  fact,  an  absolute 
truth.  '^  These  three  moments  are,  in  the  Idea  in  and  for 
itself,  one  and  the  same  act ;  but  in  the  manifestation  {Er- 
scheimmg)  of  the  Idea,  the  appearances  come  up  into  relation 
with  one  another."  ^  That  is  (we  may  suppose),  they  may 
then  come  to  stand  in  contradiction  to  each  other  externally; 
but,  inwardly  considered,  they  stand  only  in  the  relation  of 
movable  opposition  to  each  other  in  the  synthetic  unity  of 
the  whole  Idea.  But  what  are  these  three  that  are  called 
moments  f  They  are  described,  indeed,  and  positively  de- 
clared, as  the  immediate  setting  of  itself,  the  setting  of  op- ' 
position  within  itself,  and  the  cancellation  of  that  opposi-  " 
tion.  But  what  did  it?  What  of  the  active  power,  the  "  j  i 
movement  ?    Nothing  is  said  of  that.    It  seems  to  be  tacitiy    /  -  •/ 
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assumed  as  a  fact,  but  as  a  thing  of  course,  or  as  so  dear  to 

1  Ibid.  ii.  306. 
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apprehension  as  to  need  no  farther  statement  or  explana- 
tion. In  short,  under  cover  of  the  vi^ae  terms  moment  and 
negativity,  the  movement,  the  active  power,  the  living 
Causality,  is  evaded  alU^ther.  But  there  is  no  escape 
from  ^this  vital  point,  nor  indeed  from  the  solution  of  the 
problem  above  herein  already  given. 

Again,  says  Bosenkranz,  *'the  genesis  of  the  special 
moments  is  only  possible  through  the  concurrence  and  co- 
operation of  all  other  conditions,  because  the  Idea  in  and 
for  itself  is  not  a  progress  into  the  endless  [ad  infinitum'], 
but  is  an  into-itself-returning  circuit  of  circuits.  The  small- 
est grass-blade  could  not  grow  if  land  and  sea,  sun  and  air, 
did  not  afford  to  it  their  aid  as  conditions  of  its  existence ; 
but  it  could  not  grow  at  all  if  it  did  not  grow  forth  out  of 
itself,  and  it  would  not  be  at  all  if  there  were  not  a  neces- 
sary form  of  it  in  the  manifestation  of  the  idea  of  the  plant." 
Nor  (it  may  be  said)  could  it  grow  forth  out  of  itself  if 
there  were  not  within  and  behind  it  an  active  power,  an 
efficient  causality,  and  an  actual  movement  of  life  and 
1  growth.  Only  some  sort  of  Darwinian  evolution  can  make 
an  animal  or  a  plant  grow  out  of  matter  and  gravity,  or 
create  itself. 

In  respect  of  mutual  mediation  it  is  said  that  ^'  the  dis- 
tinctions of  the  Idea  may  be  called  forms ;  but  we  must  not 
misunderstand  them  as  if  the  distinction  of  form  were  not 
also  a  special  content,  an  other.     In  and  for  themselves,  all 
distinctions  are,  first,  in  their  unity,  the  actual  absolute  Idea, 
which  can  dispense  with  none  of  them.  .  .  . 
\      "  The  Reason  ( Vemunft)  as  only  logical  is  a  mere  ab- 
I  straction  without  Nature  and  Soul  (Geist),  as  also  is  Nature 
*  without  Reason  and  Soul,  or  also  Soul  without  Reason  and 
i  Nature. 

"  The  Reason,  as  the  totality  of  all  the  eternal  categories 
of  all  being,  happening,  and  effect,  as  well  in  Nature  as  in 
Soul,  is  the  abstract  ideal  form  of  the  Idea.  Both  have 
them  as  the  universal,  neutral,  impersonal  Necessity  for 
their  presupposition. 
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^^  But  the  Reason,  as  pare  reasoo,  is  only  the  Concept  of 
the  Idea  in  itself.  It  contains,  truly,  the  concept  of  the  unity 
of  the  Concept  and  its  reality,  but  yet  not  this  same  in  the 
free  distinction  of  the  only  ideal  form.  This  existence  of 
the  Concept  of  the  Idea,  as  through  it  objectively  deter- 
mined reality,  is  Nature,  within  which  the  Reason  rises  to 
completion ;  but  Nature,  through  its  extemalify  in  Space 
and  Time,  adds  to  the  necessity  of  the  Reason  an  illogical 
moment.  The  reality  of  Nature  is,  again,  the  presupposition 
for  the  manifestation  {Erschsinung)  of  Soul.  It  is  not  its 
Principle,  but  is  verily  the  condition  which  it  previously  sets 
out  to  enable  it  to  realize  itself  as  Appearance.  Brain  and 
spinal  marrow  are  a  sensuous  presence  (Dasein),  without 
which  the  soul  could  not  actually  manifest  itself.  The  Soul  ]  j/  > 
is  the  absolute  End,  for  which  the  whole  of  Nature  is  only  i  ^*  '  ' 
the  means  {MiUd).  Hence  it  grasps  Nature,  and  in  its 
Reason  especially,  whose  thought  is  inseparable  from  its 
thought  and  wilL  As  appearing,  the  Soul  is  the  Posterius 
of  Nature  ;  but  as  the  end  and  aim  of  the  same,  it  is  its  ab- 
solute JPrius,  without  which  it  were  itself  quite  not  there  at 
all.  It  is  only  on  the  Soul's  account  that  Nature  at  all 
exists.  It  is  yet  for  it  (as  the  soullessness  of  crude  Super- 
stition takes  it)  a  mere  externality ;  but  Soul  as  immanent 
in  it  is  also  to  it  transcendent.  It  is  not  natureless,  but 
nature-free.  It  is  in  it  as  its  idea.  Hence  any  mishandling  1 
of  Nature  is  likewise  a  self-mishandling  and  a  self-degra-  |  r^  A 

dation  of  the  soul.   Yet  because  the  soul  as  self-knowing  and  .    (•  *  ' 

willing  is  above  the  merely  instinctive  drive,  so  it  is  brought  \'^'^ 
to  the  contingency  of  space  and  time,  and  out  of  its  free-  ^ 
dom  to  the  arbitrary,  and  so  may  quite  through  it,  with 
consciousness,  relate  itself  negatively  against  Nature  and 
against  its  own  idea,  —  a  negation  which,  as  without  abso- 
lute justification,  truly  reaches  a  factitious  presence  (Da- 
sein), but  as  evanescent  is  annihilated  again,  since  tlie  truth 
of  the  manifesting  Soul  is  the  absolute  divine  Spirit  as  crear 
tor  of  Nature  and  as  master  of  History.     Hence  what  in- 
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and-for-itself  subsists  is  only  the  Idea,  whose  process  over- 
winds all  contradictions  of  Appearance,  and  brings  all  into 
harmony  eternally."  * 

Here  it  would  seem  to  be  clear,  on  the  whole  (though 
not  entirely  free  from  obscurity),  that  it  is  the  universal 
Soul,  not  the  finite  soul  only,  whereof  the  writer  is  speaking. 
Reason  is  contemplated  as  that  aspect  of  the  one  absolute 
Whole  which  is  defined  as  strictly  the  logical  concept  of 
the  Whole,  in  which  an  eternal  movement  resides  in  fact  as 
one  with  it  and  inseparable  from  it,  or  simply  as  its  Ideality. 
In  respect  of  Ground  and  Necessity,  the  one  Whole  is  re- 
garded in  the  aspect  of  those  eternal  and  fundamental  ne- 
cessities, essential  and  necessary  relations,  mediations,  and 
categories  of  Identity  and  Difference,  of  Content  and  Form, 
of  Essence  and  Existence,  which  are  eternally  constitutive 
of  the  logical  Concept  of  Reason  as  a  movable  Intelligence, 
whose  process  is  conscious  Knowing.  The  End  and  Aim 
are  considered  as  going  along  with  the  process  into  a  com- 
plete evolution  into  the  external  realities  of  any  existent 
Nature.  It  is  said  that  '^  Reason  is  the  abstract  ideal  form," 
but  only  (as  is  evident)  in  reference  to  Nature  as  an  ex- 
ternal reality ;  not,  however,  that  this  internal  Reason  is  in 
itself  a  pure  abstraction,  or  is  any  the  less  real,  essential, 
necessary  and  absolute  truth:  it  is  also,  internally,  both 
metaphysical  and  physical  (in  the  proper  sense  of  physical) 
reality  as  well.  This  reality  in  Nature  is,  indeed,  a  neces- 
sary presupposition  of  any  external  appearance  of  Soul,  that 
is,  of  Ideality  in  and  through  Nature.  The  ideal  in  Nature 
may  be  said  to  be  the  absolute  End :  the  internal  Reason, 
as  the  metaphysical  reality  in  its  whole  essential  constitu- 
tion as  such,  may  be  regarded  in  the  aspect  of  necessary 
means  to  the  final  End  in  the  whole  creation.  Soul  (or  the 
aspect  of  Ideality),  and  in  respect  of  its  external  manifestar 
tion  to  our  apprehension  in  and  through  Nature,  may  truly 
be  said  to  be  the  Fosteritis,  as  the  End  and  Aim  in  the 

1  Ibid.  ii.  p.  412. 
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Whole  is  the  absolute  Prius,  of  any  external  Nature  what- 
ever. The  one  Whole  as  the  absolute  and  universal  Soul  as 
it  really  is  in  itself  may,  in  this  manner,  be  said  to  grasp  all 
Nature  in  its  ideal  Reason ;  for  Nature  must  necessarily  be 
included  and  contained  in  it,  as  it  is  also  produced  by  it  only. 
And,  in  this  view,  it  becomes  conceivable  that  the  conscious 
intelligent  Essence  and  Power,  creating  Nature,  may  reach 
out  over  any  and  every  evolution  of  itself  into  the  tempo- 
rary and  evanescent  forms  and  realities  of  .things  in  Nature, 
existent  onlv  as  its  own  creations,  and  embrace  them  all 
in  its  comprehensive  providence.  It  may  thus  rationally  be 
said  to  be  ^^the  creator  of  Nature  and  Master  of  History."  ^      ^ 

Rosenkranz  sums  up  his  system  into  the  following  brief  \\\    ^f .  \\i^ 
abstract :  — 

These  determinations  are :  (1)  the  Being  (das  Sein)  ;  (2) 
the  Concept  {Begriff)  ;  (3)  the  Idea  {die  Idee),  the  Con- 
cept determined  through  its  own  content  to  the  adequate 
reality. 

I.  Being  is  (a)  immediate  being  as  qualitative,  quantita- 
tive, modal ;  (b)  the  into-itself-reflected  Essence  ( Wesen) 
as  Ground,  Appearance,  Actuality ;  (c)  the  End  (Zweck) 
as  the  subjective  unity  which  works  as  ideal  Cause. 

II.  But  the  Subject  as  single  is  Concept,  i.  e,  it  is  a  like- 
wise universal.  The  universality  of  the  Concept  brings 
itself  forth  through  its  specialization  as  Individuality ;  and 
hence  the  single  (individual)  contains  the  special  and  uni- 
versal as  concrete  Totality  in  itself.  The  Concept,  through 
the  mediation  of  its  Judgment,  closes  with  itself  together. 
It  is  (a)  Concept  in  itself ;   (b)  Judgment ;  (c)  Conclusion. 

III.  But  the  dialectic  of  these  moments  is,  as  a  deter- 
mined. Ret  through  the  determined  content  of  its  Concept, 
which  realizes  itself.  This  content,  in  the  form  of  the  Con- 
cept which  takes  up  and  cancels  all  the  categories  of  Being 
within  itself,  is  the  Idea.  Hence  it  is  (a)  the  Principle  of 
its  Evolution,  which  (b)  is  genetic,  and  (c),  through  its 
exposition  {Auslegung),  closes  itself  up  to  Totality  as  Sys- 
tem:— 


.■> 
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)  1.  Being.  Essence.  End. 

2.  Concept         Judgment         Conclusion. 

3.  Principle.       Method.  System. 
These  are  the  three  Triads  of  the  logical  Idea. 

"  In  the  Concept  of  the  Reason  as  System  lies  the  neces- 
sity to  realize  itself  as  Nature  and  Spirit  {Geitt).  The 
world  of  Nature  and  the  world  of  Spirit  are  likewise  sys- 
tem, but  these  three  systems  of  Reason,  Nature,  and  Spirit 
are,  in  and  for  themselves,  only  one  eternal  harmonic  Sys- 
tem, rolling  through  all  Appearance."  ^ 

This  scheme  is  capable  of  being  understood,  perhaps,  in 
the  following  manner,  if  it  be  not  the  real  meaning  of  the 
author  himself. 

The  first  '^  determinations  *'  are  to  be  conceived  simply  as 
the  principal  aspects  in  which  the  absolute  Whole  of  real 
existence  may  be  considered  in  the  outset,  viz.,  the  aspect 
of  Being,  the  aspect  of  internal  and  essential  Concept  or 
the  Notion,  and  the  aspect  of  the  fully  determined  Idea  in 
the  complete  evolution  of  the  whole  Reality  into  an  exter- 
nal Appearance  of  Nature. 

I.  In  the  aspect  of  Being,  the  one  real  Whole  may  be 
considered  merely  in  respect  of  the  abstract  isity  of  it  as 
such  as  it  is,  and  is  being  or  becoming,  in  that  most  super- 
ficial presentation  of  it  wherein  it  is  necessarily  distinguish- 
able from  Nothingness  (sometimes  called  Freedom,  Infinity, 
Zero,  Oblivion,  or  the  Void),  as  the  empty  Possibility  of  the 
existent  Actuality  in  that  eternal  state  of  activity  or  Becom- 
ing, in  which  it  is  so  found  presented  to  philosophical  con- 
sideration. 

Being,  then,  in  the  most  abstract  sense  of  the  term,  means 
only  — 

(1.)  The  immediate  Isity  of  the  one  whole  Actuality  of 
real  existence  in  a  state  of  perpetual  movement,  or  in  its 
first  and  simplest  Quantitative,  Qualitative,  and  Modal  as- 
pect as  such  Whole ; 

'  Wiss*  der  logischen  Idee,  iL  462. 
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(2.)  The  mere  iaity  of  the  one  whole  Reality  in  its  aspect 
of  universal  £ssence  as  the  into  -  itself  -  reflected  internal 
ground  of  the  existent  Whole  and  of  all  its  Parts,  in  the 
evolutionary  manifestation  or  dialectic  exhibition  of  itself 
into  external  Appearance;  which  ground,  however,  most 
necessarily  consist  in  those  fundamental  and  eternal  neces- 
sities, necessary  relations,  mediations,  and  absolute  truths,  or 
metaphysical  essentities  which  underlie  all  else,  and  are  the 
necessary  basis  of  aU  action  and  reaction,  of  all  movement, 
and  of  all  the  mediating  instrumentalities  of  reflection  and 
dialectic  within  it,  and  which  as  such  are  coexistent  from 
eternity,  and  are,  in  their  unity,  constitutive  of  universal 
Beason  or  Essence  itself  in  the  form  of  the  logical  Concept 
or  Notion,  in  which  a  coeternal  movement  of  mediation  and 
reflection  as  simply  one  aspect  of  the  inseparable  Whole 
necessarily  resides ;  and 

(3.)  The  m^e  isity  of  the  one  Whole  in  the  aspect  of 
End  (intention,  purpose),  which  lies  in  the  subjective  unity 
of  the  Whole  as  the  living  Syllogism  of  the  Notion,  and 
therefore  works  as  ideal  and  real  Causality,  or  as  Ideality 
and  Reality  at  once  and  in  one. 

II.  In  the  strictly  logical  aspect,  the  one  Whole  and 
single  Subject  may  be  considered  as  the  Concept,  or  as  the 
logically  constituted  Notion.  As  such,  it  is  both  Individual 
and  Universal,  and  comprises  within  it,  from  eternity,  the 
Universal,  the  Special,  and  the  Particular,  in  one  identical 
and  eYer-continuous  Totality.  As  the  living  (or  eternally 
moving)  universal  Whole,  the  Concept  may  be  said  eternally 
to  bring  itself  forth,  throagh  the  mediation  and  reflection 
of  its  own  internal  and  necessary  constitution  as  such,  into 
other  specializations,  and  through  these  as  means  or  instru- 
mentalities into  further  particularizations  of  its  own  Essence, 
even  into  the  ultimate  concrete  totality  of  things  that  is  at 
any  time  and  place  existent  and  apparent.  While  the  uni- 
versal Whole  itself  as  the  Concept  or  logical  Notion  thus 
dwells  in  Eternity  and  Immensity,  these  variable  specializa- 
tions and  particularizations  within  it  necessarily  take  place, 
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and  can  only  exist,  under  those  limitations  of  Essence  and 
Form  which,  as  giving  to  them  the  specific  boundaries  and 
external  relations  which  they  must  have  as  such  in  order  to 
be  such  at  all,  are  the  true  meaning  of  Times,  Spaces,  and 
Positions;  for  when  the  absolute  Quantity,  Quality,  and 
Modality  of  the  one  Whole  inwardly  moves  and  proceeds 
into  something  other  than  exactly  what  it  was  before,  iu 
respect  of  essence  and  form,  or  into  any  other  special  or 
particular  form  whatever,  it  must  necessarily  move  in  free- 
dom and  under  all  those  necessities,  categories,  necessary 
relations,  and  conditioning  limitations.  Movement  involves 
change  of  both  internal  and  external  relation.  Time,  said 
Aristotle,  is  the  measure  of  motion :  motion,  said  Plotinus, 
A  is  the  measure  of  time.  Both  statements  must  be  true. 
Eternity  and  Immensity  may  be  regarded  as  simply  the  pos- 
sibilities of  times,  spaces,  and  places.  While  the  one  Whole, 
in  respect  of  absolute  Quantity,  Quality,  and  Modality,  may 
be  said  to  dwell  in  Eternity  as  having  an  eternal  duration, 
it  may  also  truly  be  said  to  be  bounded  out  of  the  Eternity 
of  the  merely  Possible  into  that  eternally  continuing  dura- 
tion which  is  the  Eternity  of  the  Actual.  And  in  like  man- 
ner, the  whole  Actuality  may  be  said  to  be  bounded  out  of 
Immensity,  conceived  as  the  empty  Possibility  of  that  Mo- 
dality (or  unity  of  absolute  Quantity  and  Quality)  which  is 
the  infinitely  movable  boundary  of  spacial  limitation  for 
the  one  eternal  Whole  (as  it  is  also  for  any  part,  speciality, 
or  particularity  within  the  Whole)  as  its  space,  or  its  end- 
less succession  of  spaces,  under  and  within  that  infinitely 
changeable  Modality.  Neither  Time  nor  Space  (in  the 
;  proper  sense  of  the  term)  is  ever  without  metaphysical 
i  boundary  of  limitation.  The  one  real  Whole  is  never  with- 
out limitation  of  boundary,  either  in  respect  of  Eternity  and 
Time,  or  in  respect  of  Immensity  and  Space.  This  is  one  of 
those  absolute,  eternal,  and  unalterable  necessities  whereon 
•    the  Universe  is  built. 

In  logical  phrase,  the  Concept  as  the  living  Syllogism  of 
the  one  universal  Whole  moves,  through  the  mediation  of 
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the  necessities  and  necessary  relations  of  its  own  internal 
and  necessary  constitution  as  such,  into  the  determinations 
of  Judgment,  and  closes  up  with  itself,  again,  in  the  unity 
and  identity  of  the  one  Whole,  which,  in  all  its  distinctions, 
still  remains  identical  with  itself,  and  is  at  once  and  in  one 
the  universal  Proposition,  the  middle  Proposition,  and  the  ^^ 
determined  Conclu8?on.  And  so  the  Concept  may  he  con- 
templated in  the  three  aspects  of  the  universal  Causality 
(which  it  is  in  itself),  of  the  Judgment  as  its  determining 
action,  and  of  the  Conclusion  as  the  result,  effect,  or  com-  \ 
pletion  of  the  process.  The  one  Whole  is  thus,  in  its  pro-  ] 
cess,  essentially  knowing,  conscious,  ideal,  and  real.  Know-  | 
ing,  Consciousness,  Will,  £nd,  Personality,  is  nothing  else  / 
but  that. 

III.  This  eternal  movement  within  the  one  Whole  as  the 
Concept  (not  of  translation  of  the  Whole  itself  as  a  Whole, 
but  of  change  within  it  and  in  respect  of  some  part  or  as- 
pect of  itself)  is  a  perpetual  dialectic,  and  the  determina- 
tions, as  determined,  are  determined  and  set  through  the 
internal  and  necessary  constitution  and  content  of  the  Con- 
cept itself,  and  through  its  own  secondary,  further,  and 
special  determinations  within  itself  in  the  process  of  realiz- 
ing itself  in  an  external  creation  of  Nature,  and  of  finite 
souls  in  Nature.  This  internal  content  and  form  of  the 
Concept,  which  takes  up  and  cancels  all  the  categories  of 
thought  and  being  within  itself,  and  reconciles  all  oppo- 
sitions and  contradictions  in  the  unity  of  the  one  Whole  as 
such,  is  the  Idea,  is  the  one  Whole  and  All  of  real  £ssence 
and  Power  in  its  aspect  of  Ideality  and  Reality  at  once  and 
in  one. 

Hence  the  ^'  logical  Idea "  is  itself  the  principle  (or  be- 
ginning) of  its  evolution,  and  is  genetic  as  such,  and,  through 
the  entire  unfolding,  infolding,  and  convolving  evolution 
and  exposition  of  itself  into  a  World  of  Nature,  closes  up 
with  itself  in  a  return  into  identical  totality  or  Wholeness 
again  as  the  System  of  the  Universe  (God,  Nature,  and  ! 
Man,  inclusive). 


«  ' 
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CHAPTER  V. 
THE  INNER  STNTHESia 


If 


§  1.  Difficulties   on  the  Side  of  Physics  —  An  I^r- 

WABD  Unity. 

Such  woald  be  my  interpretation.  All  science  seems  to 
have  a  general  direction  and  tendency  towards  some  similar 
theory.  But  the  reconciliation  of  philosof^y  and  science  is 
not  yet  complete.  On  the  side  of  this  Hegelian  statement 
serious  difficulties  or  insufficiencies  still  remain :  it  does  not 
take  up  all  science  into  clear  solution,  or  not  in  an  entirely- 
satisfactory  manner. 

In  dealing  with  the  metaphysical  aspect  of  the  whole 
problem,  our  finite  thought  is  apt  to  lose  firm  hold  of  the 
strict  logic  of  reason,  necessity,  and  fact ;  expression  ceases 
to  be  adequate  to  the  thought ;  and  the  imagination,  leaving 
the  surer  path  of  truth  and  reality,  soars  away  into  .subjec* 
tively  ideal  dreaming  and  visionary  speculation.  Neither 
^  Hegel  nor  Rosenkranz  gets  quite  clear  of  this  spiritual 
mysticism.  If  we  should  accept  the  logical  Notion,  Concept, 
or  Idea  as  the  true  manner  and  form  in  which  the  absolute 
One  and  Whole  of  real  Essence  and  Power  is  to  be  con- 
ceived, as  what  Essence  itself  truly  and  eternally  is  in  its  own 
real  nature  and  being,  a  distinction  of  whole  and  parts,  or 
aspects,  would  be  therein  necessarily  implied  and  involved, 
and  would  be  intelligible,  even  if  there  were  as  yet  no  move- 
ment at  all  in  it.  But  if  an  eternal  movement  be  subsumed 
into  this  Concept  as  a  necessary  part  or  aspect  of  itself,  then 
there  must  necessarily  be  a  continuous  process  of  distinction. 
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division^  distribationy  and  differentiation  —  dichotomy,  tri- 
chotomy, tetrachotomy,  and  all  other  ehotomies  —  of  the 
whole  as  such  into  other  and  farther  parts,  phases,  and  re- 
lations in  the  course  of  internal  change,  whether  we  should 
call  it  a  distinction  or  '^  diremption  "  of  the  Whole  as  sub- 
jective into  the  parts,  phases,  and  relations  as  objective  or 
not.  SvJ)jectiv6  and  Objective  are  terms  borrowed  from 
our  own  subjective  thinking,  and  when  carried  over  into  this 
ontological  sphere  of  the  universal  and  absolute  reality,  we 
are  apt  to  carry  with  them  an  import  of  Subjectivity,  which 
belongs  rather  to  our  visionary  notions  of  Spirit  than  to  the 
ontologically  universal  and  necessary  truth ;  and  we  feel  a 
kind  of  impertinent  necessity  of  superadding  to  the  Notion 
or  Idea  some  further  and  other  ideal  spirit  of  our  own  in^ 
aginary  creation.  We  are  not  content  to  accept  this  abso- 
lute and  real  entity  and  its  eternal  process  as  identical  with 
thought  itself.  We  find  it  difficult  to  realize  that  Knowing, 
Consciousness,  Will,  and  Purpose  are  just  that,  and  nothing 
else  but  that  If  that  do  not  constitute  the  Whole  to  be  ab- 
solute Subject ;  if  that  be  not  intelligence,  knowing,  will ;  if 
consciousness  be  anything  else  or  other  than  the  mere  fact  of 
knowing, — then  what  is  Subject,  Knowing,  Consciousness, 
Will,  and  where  does  it  reside,  wherein  have  its  subsistence, 
what  is  its  ground,  by  what  law  or  necessity  is  it  governed, 
whence  or  what  is  its  active  power,  or  how  can  it  have  any 
potency,  any  reality,  elsewhere  than  in  the  subjective  dream- 
ing of  the  uncritical  fancy  that  imagines  it  ? 
>  £ven  if  we  should  accept  the  Notion  according  to  the 
^  logical  Idea  "  of  Rosenkranz  as  the  nearest  approach  yet 
made  to  the  real  truth  in  its  theoretic  aspect,  there  would 
still  be  insuperable  difficulties,  or  palpable  insufficiencies,  in 
his  doctrine  of  essences,  and  in  his  exposition  of  the  dichoto- 
my, trichotomy,  tetrachotomy,  and  further  distinctions  of  the 
one  whole  Essence  and  Power  into  the  atoms  or  molecules, 
the  SBthereal  media,  the  chemical  elements  and  compounds, 
and  the  mechanical  aggregations  of  the  same  into  masses  and 
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solar  systems,  wbenerer  any  attempt  shoiild  be  made  to 
sqnare  that  exposition  with  the  demonstrated  facts  and  de- 
termined resolts  of  scientific  research.  Applying  the  cate- 
gory of  Quantity,  Quality,  and  Modality  to  this  one  and  all 
of  real  Essence  and  Power,  defined  as  the  Notion  or  Idea, 
we  may  proceed  without  much  difficulty  with  the  logical 
dialectic  as  far  as  into  the  special  constitution  of  less  gen- 
eral forms  and  modes  of  Essence,  such,  for  instance,  as  some 
universal  and  continuous  medium  might  rationally  be  con- 
ceived to  be ;  but  then  we  should  be  under  the  necessity  of 
defining  some  intelligible  method  or  manner  in  which  such 
a  continuous  medium  should  be  broken  up,  or  whirled  into 
atoms  or  molecules,  or  should  be  dichotomized,  difiEerentiated, 
and  distributed  into  molecules,  aether,  or  chemical  elements. 
As  before  said,  Hegel's  doctrine  of  essences,  substances, 
properties,  and  accidents  of  bodies,  when  a  mind  that  is 
familiar  with  the  facts  and  demonstrated  truths  of  modem 
science  undertakes  to  grapple  with  it,  becomes  for  it  an  un- 
intelligible jargon,  which,  if  it  have  any  reason  in  the  realm 
of  logical  shadows,  has  no  recognizable  truth  or  reality  as  an 
explanation  of  the  laws,  facts,  and  processes  of  Nature  as 
known  to  science  ;  and  the  statement  of  Rosenkranz  is  not 
much  more  satisfactory  on  this  head.^ 

In  the  physical  analysis,  science  has  resolved  all  bodies 
into  molecules,  if  not  into  atoms,  or  into  a  continuous  aether. 
The  inner  synthesis  of  the  evolutionary  process  must  be  the 
actual  reverse  of  the  external  analysis.  The  dialectic  de- 
duction must  pursue  the  specialization  of  the  one  whole  Es- 
sence into  a  continuous  aether  or  medium  of  some  kind,  and 
through  the  mediation  and  instrumentality  of  that  into  mole- 
cules (or  atoms,  if  there  be  any),  before  the  chemism  and 
mechanism    of  bodies  or  masses  can   properly   come   into 

^  M.  Vacherot  is  especially  severe  in  his  criticism  on  this  portion  of 
Hegel's  philosophy,  though  himself  a  Hegelian  in  a  thoroughly  posi- 
tive sense.  La  Metapkysique  et  la  Science^  ou  Met'  Positive,  par  Etienne 
Vacherot,  Paris,  1858. 
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consideration ;  for  these  phenomena  lie  in  the  field  of  exter- 
nal operation.     Or,  if  the  atomic  theory  be  accepted  instead 
of  that  of  a  continuous  essence,  then  it  must  be  a  process  of 
the  original  atoms,  assumed  to  be  eternally  existent  as  such, 
into   molecules   and   masses  by  chemical  combination  and 
mechanical  aggregation,  under  physical  laws  or  necessities, 
and  by  the  action  of  gravity  or  some  mode  of  energy  within 
the  atom  (for  by  the  hypothesis  there  could  be  none  outside 
of  it),  and  by  the  external  operation  of  the  atoms,  molecules, 
bodies,  or  forces  upon  one  another.     This  atomic  theory  (if  ^ 
not  already  sufficiently  refuted)  is  too  crude  for  any  further  *"  ^ 
discussion.     But  the  matter  of  the  deduction  or  evolution  of 
atoms  and  molecules,  or  of  an  aether  or  other  medium,  from 
a  continuous  essence,  may  require  elucidation  at  the  hands         \    ^  ^  '  i  ^*' 
of  this  philosophy.     Science  approaches  Nature  from   the    |  K '     ( 
outside,  and  its  methods  regard  only  the  external  aspect  of 
the  problem  :  philosophy  must  undertake  to  explain  it  from  j/ 
the  internal  point  of  view.     In  this  more  inward  sphere  of  .  ( i. ' 

the  actual  constitution   of  molecules,  the   aether,  or   other        (l> 
medium,  or  any  special  form  and  mode,  of  substance,  —  on 
this  interior  border  (as  it  were>)  of  the  internal  and  the  ex- 
ternal, —  science  is  as  yet  indeterminate,  and  philosophy  far 
from  being  entirely  satisfactory.     It  need  not  be  repeated    /^ 
that  atoms  are  merely  an  intellectual  or  speculative  inference, 
not  an  established  fact.     There  is  as  yet  no  scientific  dem-    -  ^. 
onstration  of  the  fact  that  molecules  are  formed  (though 
there  be  some  significant  indication  that  they  may  be  formed) 
out  of  a  continuous  medium,  aether,  or  essence.     If  this  fact    I  " 
were  established,  the  whole  question  of  the  substance  or  con- 
tent of  bodies  as  such  would  be  narrowed  down  to  the  in- 
quiry in  what  manner,  and  by  what  internal  necessity,  law, 
action,  or  change,  a  continuous  essence  could  be  made  to  take    l^^ 
on  the   form  and  nature  of  molecules :  the  rest  would  be 
mere  matter  of  combination,  aggregation,  and  construction 
externally ;  that  is,  of  Chemism  and  Mechanism. 

And  here  we  are  confronted,  again,  with  the   question  of 
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the  Void.    The  atomic  theory  supposes  all  hodies,  from  atoms 
to  sans,  to  he  in  a  yoid.     This  philosophj  assumes  to  have 
demonstrated  that  the  whole  actuality  of  real  Essence  and 
Power  is  hounded  oat  of  the  Void,  conceived  as  mere  empty 
Poesihility.     Does  this  roid  pervade  or  interpenetrate  this 
whole  Essence  or  Notion  ?  or  is  it  ahsolutely  excloded  ?     It 
most  certainly  be  as  wide  and  deep  and  high  as  the  universe  : 
it  is  in  itself  illimitable,  boundless.     It  must  be  both  inside 
and  outside  the  actual  universe :  it  can  make  no  difference 
vrith  it  whether  it  be  occupied  and  filled  or  not     It  is  the 
mere  possibility  of  the  actuality.     Atoms  or  bodies  are  as- 
sumed not  only  to  occupy  spaces  within  the  void,  but  to  be  at 
certain  distances  from  each  other,  however  aggregated  into 
gases  or  masses.     There  is  talk  of  spaces  that  are  filled,  and 
of  infinite  space  that  is  not  filled.     In  either  of  these  senses, 
"^  space  is  mere  empty  possibility.     Atoms,  molecules,  bodies, 
are  presumed  to  have  free  play  in  the  unoccupied  possibility  ; 
and  it  is  an  axiom  that  one  body  cannot  occupy  the  place  of 
another.     Gravity  is  conceived  (it  is  difiicult  to  say  how)  as 
a  force  that  either  pulls  or  drives  them,  or  as  the  mere  fact 
that  they  do  move,  or  again,  perhaps,  that  an  atom  or  mole- 
cule is  an  inseparable  unity  of  matter  and  force,  which  some- 
how moves  itself,  or  is  eternally  moving,  when  left  to  itself 
alone. 
'       In  like  manner,  and  by  a  like  necessity  of  reason,  on  the 
.'  hypothesis  of  a  one  whole  and  continuous  Essence  (how- 
'  ever  interiorly  constituted),  the  sheer  emptiness  of  Im- 
I  mensity  may  be  regarded  as  simply  the  absolute  possibility 
,  of  the  whole  actuality  as  such  as  it  is  ;  and  the  possibility 
'  need  be  considered  as  excluded  from  within  the  actuality  no 
I  otherwise  than  as  being  that  portion  of  the  abyss  of  empti- 
'  ness  which  is  in  fact  filled  and  occupied  by  the  really  exis- 
tent actuality.     This  woidd  simply  mean  that  there  can  be 
'  no  real   existence  without  a  possibility   of  it.     However 
much  of  the  whole  possibility  may  be  in  fact  occupied^y 
;  the  existent  leality  in  any  simplest  form  or  state  of  it,  or, 
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in  other  words,  however  expanded  may  be  the  whole  Mass 
(or  Measure)  of  the  Quantity,  Quality,  and  Modality  of  it, 
there  must  always  remain,  outside  and  beyond  it,  an  illimit- 
able and  endless  possibility  or  freedom,  into  which  it  may 
extend  itself  indefinitely,  in  the  process  of  the  evolution 
of  itself  into  specialities  of  Essence,  and  into  particulariza- 
tions  of  Essence  into  substances,  whether  as  atoms,  aether, 
molecules,  bodies,  or  masses,  in  any  existent  woi*ld  of  Na- 
ture. However  far  and  wide  the  one  whole  Essence 
should  actually  evolve  itself  into  the  void  Immensity,  or,  in 
other  words,  avail  itself  of  the  whole  possibility,  and  to  the 
extent  of  the  occupation,  the  presence  of  any  other  real 
Essence  within  the  same  space  or  spaces  must  necessarily 
be  excluded  ;  indeed,  there  could  by  no  possibility  be  any 
other  essence  whatever.  Not  only  the  whole  as  such,  but 
each  and  every  part  or  particular  as  such,  must  necessarily 
have  its  own  possibility  of  existence.  It  can  exist  as  such 
only  as  a  specialization  or  a  particularization  of  the  one 
whole  Essence  itself,  and  only  by  the  action  of  that  Whole 
as  a  Whole.  When  that  action  should  cease  to  proceed 
into  the  particular,  that  particular  must  cease  to  be  as  such : 
it  must  necessarily,  and  in  so  far  as  the  question  of  its  es- 
sence, substance,  or  matter  and  form,  is  concerned,  lapse 
into  the  whole  again.  By  no  conceivable  possibility,  there- 
fore, could  any  part  or  particle  of  the  one  whole  Essence  be 
disjoined,  severed,  and  absolutely  cut  off  from  all  continuity 
or  connection  with  the  whole,  or  be  projected  into  the  abyss 
of  Nothingness  by  itself  alone  as  a  wholly  discrete  one 
atom,  mcdecule,  or  mass,  nor  indeed  into  a  one  discrete, 
finite,  and  independent  soul.  If  such  a  thing  could  be  con- 
ceived as  at  all  possible,  or  were  a  fact,  the  discrete  partic- 
ular must  then  necessarily  come  to  have  an  eternal  exist- 
ence and  an  independent  reality  by  itself  alone.  But  no 
such  fact  is  conceivably  possible  ;  for  by  the  very  hypothe- 
sis, all  causative  essence  and  activity  being  withdrawn  from 
it,  it  most  be  simply  annihilated  and  utterly  gone.     It  could 
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have  no  substance,  no  form,  no  motion  in  it,  material,  spir- 
itual, or  other.  No  eaasadve  action  (if  there  were  any) 
acting  across  a  Yoid,  no  foreign  power,  could  reach  it.  In 
an   empty  abyss  of  Nothingness  and   mere  possibility  no 

I  Gravity  is  possible  or  conceivable.  Action  at  a  distance 
through  a  void,  whether  for  gravity  or  any  conceivable 
spiritual  power,  must  be  a  sheer  absurdity.  The  atomic 
theory  must  necessarily,  and  in  fact  does  (though  by  a 
crude,  tacit  implication  only),  assume  that  an  atom  is  by 
itself  a  one  whole  real  essence  and  power ;  in  short,  is  itself 
a  Notion  or  absolute  Idea.  Even  the  Leibnitzian  doctrine 
of  Monads  or  atom-souls  would  not  do,  without  a  one  Su- 
preme Monad  in  and  over  all. 

The  atomic  hypothesis  is,  that  all  bodies,  from  atoms  to 
suns,  are  in  a  Void,  and  that  the  immense  distances  between 
the  stars  are  empty  voids.  But  this  common  notion  is  con- 
tradicted by  strict  science  itself.  Nothing  is  better  estab- 
lished in  physics  now  than  that  an  aether,  or  an  ethereal 
medium  of  some  kind,  fills  all  known  spaces  as  far  as  the 
remotest  visible  star  or  nebula.  No  known  bodies  are  per^ 
fectly  continuous  solids.  It  is  demonstrated  that  their 
molecules  are  not  only  relatively  far  apart  from  each  other, 
but  are  in  a  state  of  continual  vibration  or  oscillation  in 
certain  mean  paths.  All  bodies  are  more  or  less  porous. 
There  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  this  subtile  aether 
(or  other  medium)  may  not  pervade  them  all,  though  wave- 
motions  in  the  aether  may  be  disturbed,  modified,  or  even 
cancelled,  in  their  passage  through  some  bodies.  Mole- 
cules must  certainly  vibrate  or  oscillate  in  it.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  any  molecule  or  atom  may  occupy  space  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  aether,  or  again  the  aether  to  the  exclusion 
of  an  atom  or  molecule,  there  need  be  only  a  mutual  dis- 
placement. If  the  atom  or  molecule  be  itself  only  a  minute 
portion  of  the  aether  in  motion  by  itself,  and  taking  its  spe- 
cial form  from  its  motion,  as  a  whirling  eddy,  globule,  or 
vortex  ring,  then  there  need  be  no  real  displacement  at  all 
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in  respect  of  substance,  but  onljr  a  temporary  sabstitntion 
of  one  portion  of  the  aether  for  fuiother  in  the  same  place : 
the  sether  itself  would  remain  the  same  essence  that  it  was 
before,  though  now  in  motion  in  respect  of  that  moving  por^ 
tion,  having  only  thereby  undergone  a  change  in  its  own 
form  and  mode  of  existence  as  a  whole.  In  this  there 
need  be  only  a  change  in  the  relativity  of  the  stationary 
and  the  moving ;  for  the  portion  of  essence  which  is  thus 
specially  moving  is  necessarily  changing  its  relation  to  that 
portion  which  is  not  so  moving,  though  its  ideal  centre  does 
not  move  at  all ;  and  if  it  have  also  a  movement  of  trans- 
lation as  a  whole  by  itself  considered,  including  its  centre, 
then  there  must  be  also  a  change  of  relative  position  of  the 
special  whole  as  such  and  its  centre,  when  compared  with 
the  whole  essence,  or  with  that  portion  of  it  which  does  not 
participate  in  the  special  motion  of  the  particular  atom  or 
molecule  thus  constituted.  All  molecules,  bodies,  suns, 
nebuke,  or  thinnest  '^  fire-mists  '*  may  thus  be  conceived  as 
in  the  aether,  and  not  in  a  void  otherwise  than  as  the  aether 
is  in  a  void.  If  such  an  aethereal  medium  exists,  these  bod- 
ies must  all  necessarily  be  conceived  as  revolving,  whirling, 
floating,  or  swimming  in  it,  even  if  they  are  not  also 
formed  out  of  it  as  weU  as  in  it  Now,  if  the  aether  were 
composed  of  discrete  atoms  in  an  absolute  void,  then  bodies 
(though  in  the  midst  of  the  aether)  might  also  be  in  the 
void  as  well  as  the  atoms.  But  if  the  aether  (or  whatever 
other  more  general  form  and  mode  of  essence)  be  continu- 
ous, and  not  atomic,  then  it  must  exclude  the  void  alto- 
gether, and  all  bodies  or  molecules  would  be  in  that  aether 
or  essence,  but  not  also  in  a  void  otherwise  than  as  the 
whole  real  £ssence  might  be  considered  as  being  in  the 
universal  void  of  Immensity,  and  as  exclusively  occupying 
only  so  much  of  it  as  the  whole  Actuality  required  for  the 
possibility  of  its  existence  and  evolution  into  a  world  of 
Nature.  Out  of  a  continuous  essence,  conceived  in  this 
manner,  molecules  thus  formed  might  be  perpetually  aris- 
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ing  and  agam  lapsing  into  the  whole,  tinongh  whatever  in- 
termediate movements,  or  whatever  stages  of  t^nporary 
equilihriom  of  stationary  halanee,  pennanenee,  or  persist- 
enoe,  they  may  have  passed ;  and  oonseqnenlly,  also,  all 
hodies,  planets,  sans,  and  solar  systems,  frcHn  cosmic  '^  fire- 
mists  "  to  the  star  '*  Groombridge,"  flying  at  an  enonnom 
velocity  across  the  visiUe  heavens  and  through  the  asther, 
may  be  moving,  not  etemaUy  into  an  abeolnto  Void,  but  tran- 
siently to  their  ultimate  resolution  and  final  lapse  into  the 
original  whole  Essence  wh^ice  they  came.^  By  the  mere 
movement  of  Essence  into  a  particolar,  it  arises;  by  the 
mere  cessation  or  snbsidence  of  that  movement,  it  vanishes. 
The  one  whole  Essence  remains  iorever  identical  with  itself. 
In  the  last  analysis  there  is,  perhaps,  not  much  differ- 
ence between  the  atomic  theory  of  physical  science  and 
that  of  acontinuoas  essence,  thoagh  science  (according  to  Sir 
William  Thomson)  is  not  yet  in  a  position  to  determine 
which  is  the  tme  theory;  for  the  atom  is  not  now  con- 
eeived  exactly  as  a  hard  impenetrable  particle  of  matter, 
bat  rather  as  an  imaginary  mathematical  point  or  least  con- 
oeivable  porticm  of  substance  this  side  of  zero,  or  no  sub- 
stance of  a  particular  thing.  This  notion  serves  for  a  unit 
of  number  and  measure.  A  continuous  essence  may  thus, 
practically,  be  conceived  as  broken  up  into  such  units. 
These  may  be  conceived  as  movable  on  one  another,  and 
so  we  may  have  a  certain  pliancy  instead  of  a  bound  and 
stiff  rigidity.  The  conception  of  the  vibration  of  atoms 
or    molecules  in  certain   mean   paths   furnishes   an   easy 

^  It  is  remarkable  that  some  like  conceptioii  of  the  uniyerse  had 
entered  tbe  mind  of  Bacon,  though  Tamely,  as  it  may  be  gathered 
£Nim  kis  half  acientifie,  half  poetical  expression,  thns :  **  Do  we  not 
see  diat  in  the  administration  of  the  ^orid  under  the  great  monarch, 
God  himself,  that  his  laws  are  diyers :  one  law  in  spirits,  another  in 
bodies ;  one  law  in  regions  celestial,  another  in  elementary ;  and  yet 
the  creatures  are  all  one  mass  and  Inmp,  without  any  vacuum  or  sep- 
aration? "  —  Speech  on  Naturalization:  Letters  and  Idfe,  by  James 
Spedding,  London,  1868,  iii.  314. 
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mode  of  conceiving  of  compressibility  and  elasticitj  in  a 
gas  or  other  body.      Maxwell  reqoired  for  bis  mathemafr 
ical  theory  of  Mectricity  a  one  whole  elastic  incompressible 
mediiua.     This  most  be  something  different  from  a  gas  or 
body.     A  gas  is  both  compressible  and   elastic     Oxygen 
has  be^i  compressed  and  ^ozen  into  a  solid.     Elasticity 
and  compressibility  are  conceptions  which  properly  belong 
only  to  the  constitution  of  bodies  as  such.     A  body  may 
be  spoken  of  as  elastic  or  rigid,  compressible  or  incom- 
pressible.    Not  so  the  universal  Essence,  by  and  through  ^ 
which  all  bodies  must  be  constituted.     This  Essence  (as 
the  Notion)  might,  indeed,  be  conceived  as  a  body  or  mass  ; 
that  is,  as  the  wluJe  absolute  Quantity,  Quality,  and  Mo- 
dality, the  whole  Mass  or  Measure  of   real  essence  and 
Power.     As  such,  it  must  be  internally  movable  or  change- 
able within  itself,  and  in  respect  of  its  inner  parts,  aspects, 
or  relations,  on  the  basis  of  the  immovable  necessities  and 
imalterable  identities  of  its  own  inner  constitution.     As  so 
eternally  in  movement,  it  might  i*ather  be  said  to  be  elastic 
than    rigid,  compressible  than  incompressible.     But   these 
terms  would  be  inappropriate  :  the  conceptions  which  prop- 
erly belong  to  them  would  have  no  fit  application  to  the 
subject-matter.      Since  such  an  essence    must   give  to  all 
bodies  the  constitution  which  they  actually  have,  there  could 
be  in  them  no  rigidity,  no  permanence,  no  compressibility^ 
no  dasticity,  but  that  which  was  established  by  the  positive 
determination  of  the  one  Essence  and  Power  itself,  from 
which  they  must  receive  all  the  existence,  substance,  form, 
and  nature  which  they  could  possibly  have  as  such.     Com- 
pressibility and  elasticity  could  arise  only  out  of  their  ex-  %y 
ternal  relations  to  each  other  in  the  field  of  outward  Nature. 
When  different  bodies  come  into  collision  with  each  other 
externally,  there  is  necessarily  a  measuring  of  opposing  mo- 
menta, and  of  persistence  of  internal  constitution.     If  their 
movements  exactly  balance  each  other,  there  is  an  equilib- 
rium of  stationary  rest  for  the  time  being.     If  one  prevail 
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oyer  the  other,  there  is,  firsts  a  change  of  direction  of  their 
motions ;  or,  if  neither  can  yield,  secondy  a  disruption  of  the 
mechanical  aggregation  of  parts,  or  a  dissolution  of  chemical 
combinations ;  or,  third,  a  conversion  of  mechanical  force 
into  heat,  or  other  modes  of  motion,  or  even,  perhaps,  into 
electric  stress  in  the  enveloping  lether.     Bodies  are   not 
merely  aggp*egations  of  homogeneous  parts,  but  compounds 
of  differing  chemical  elements,   having  affinities  for  each 
other  when  brought  in  contact ;  and  chemical  reactions  ef- 
fect changes  in  the  physical  constitution  of  the  constituents 
whereof  the  body  is  constructed.     In  chemical  analysis  we 
have  an  external  process  of  physical  catalysis,  which  may 
ovei'come  the  utmost  strength  of  persistence  of  this  more 
inward  and  constructive,  but  still  external,  constitution  of 
bodies.     It  can  effect  the  decomposition  of  bodies  into  their 
constituent  elements.     It  can  effect  the  dissociation  of  the 
molecules  whereof  these  elements  are  composed,  or  at  least 
until  certain  simple  elements  are  reached  which  as  yet  admit 
of  no  further  resolution  by  any  means  yet  discovered ;  though 
it  seems  highly  probable  that  an  intense  heat,  like  that  ex- 
isting in  the  sun,  far  surpassing  any  degree  that  can  be  pro- 
duced on  earth  by  physical  experiment,  not  excepting  those 
more  powerful  demonstrations  of  electric  force  which  are 
beyond  the  control  of  human  agency,  might  resolve  these 
simplest  elements  into  dissociated  molecules,  if  not  into  their 
ultimate  atoms  (if  there  be  any),  or  even  into  the  continu- 
ous aether  or  other  medium  whence  all  atoms  or  molecules 
may  intelligibly  be  conceived  to  proceed  and  be   formed. 
In  this  external  sphere  of  collision  and  conflict,  there  must 
necessarily  arise  a  perpetual  dialectic  of  mechanical  balanc- 
ing and  overweighing  of  the  special  and  particular  essences 
and  energies  against   one   another   as  natural  bodies  and 
forces,  whereby  changes  in  their  external  forms,  properties, 
and  natures  must  necessarily  be  effected.     On  the  other 
hand,  inwardly  pursuing  the  instrumental  chains  of  causa- 
tion into  both  of  the  opposing  and  conflicting  extremes,  and 
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from  the  tip  end  of  either  horn  of  this  externally  contradic- 
tory dilemma  (as  it  were)  tracing  them  hoth  backward,  and 
in  the  reverse  order  of  their  causal  evolution  into  such  ex- 
tremes, to  their  forking  in  the  unity  of  the  one  whole  £ssence 
and  Power  in  which  both  alike  have  their  source,  we  are 
merely  recovering  the  actual  process  of  the  internal  dialectic 
which  has  really  resulted  in  producing  both  chains  and  also 
the  two  contradictory  horns  themselves ;  and  the  process 
itself  is  found  to  have  been  partially  (not  wholly)  necessary, 
mechanical,  blind,  and  inevitable,  but  also  partially  (not 
wholly)  free  and  determinable  to  a  definite  order,  plan,  and 
end  in  the  whole  system  of  the  actual  and  possible  universe. 

§  2.   The  Synthesis  of  Physical  and  Metafhysicai.. 

The  Inner  Synthesis  must  come.  Any  true  science  must 
finally  compass  the  complete  synthesis  of  physics  and  meta- 
physics. It  really  and  absolutely  exists.  It  is  none  the 
less  real  that  it  is  also  ideal.  It  is  none  the  less  phys- 
ical that  it  is  also  metaphysical.  The  Ideal  and  the  Real 
are  but  opposite  aspects  of  the  one  identical  whole.  Phy^ 
icaX  and  Metaphysical  are  but  terms  expressive  of  oppo- 
site phases  of  one  and  the  same  Science  of  Sciences.  The 
universal  Evolution,  or  process  of  Creation,  is  both  phys- 
ical and  metaphysical.  It  is  partially  (not  wholly)  phys- 
ical, and  partially  (not  wholly)  metaphysical :  it  is  both  at 
once.  The  absolute  whole  of  £ssence  and  Power  is  both 
physical  or  mechanical  and  metaphysical  or  ideal:  it  is 
neither  wholly  the  one  nor  wholly  the  other,  but  is  only  par- 
tially either  the  one  or  the  other.  It  is  both  at  once  and  in 
one.  The  unity  of  the  synthesis  is  neither  a  centre,  nor  a 
point,  nor  zero,  nor  an  indivisible  unit :  it  is  simply  the 
Oneness  of  the  essential  identity  of  whole  and  parts,  of  in- 
ternal constitution  and  external  form.  The  synthesis  of  the 
creative,  evolutionary  process  culminates  in  the  movement  of 
the  logical  syllogism  of  the  one  Ideal  and  Real  Whole.  The 
movement,  the  process,  is  in   the  Whole  as  a  whole,  and 
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18  both  synthetic  and  analytic :  it  is  neither  wholly  syn- 
thetic nor  wholly  analytic,  hot  is  partially  the  one  and  par- 
tially the  other.  It  is  both  at  once.  The  one  whole  neither 
wholly  moves  nor  wholly  stands  still:  it  is  motion  and 
standing  all  in  one.  The  partial  movement  tarns  and  re- 
turns, reflects  or  is  reflected,  in  partial  freedom  on  groonds 
of  partial  necessity :  it  is  bat  partially  (not  wholly)  free,  bat 
partially  (not  wholly)  necessary.     It  is  both  at  once. 

The  scientific  analysis  of  Matter  b^ns  with  masses  or 
bodies.  It  takes  them  to  pieces.  It  severs  them  into  parts 
quantitatively.  It  separates  the  constituent  elements  qaali- 
tatively.  It  resolves  the  qualitative  substances  into  ele- 
mentary molecules.  It  dissociates  molecules;  and  then, 
going  upon  an  assumed  theory  of  infinite  divisibility,  it  uk- 
tellectually  conceives  that  the  ultimate  molecule  may  be 
further  dissociated  or  dissolved  into  atoms.  The  assumed 
divisibility,  at  the  supposed  infinity,  must  necessarily  arrive 
at  utter  nothingness,  or  no  atom.  The  method  assumes  to 
divide  and  divide,  until  nothing  but  Nothingness  is  left  to 
be  divided.  This  merely  espressos  the  necessary  tmtih  of 
some  exact  point  at  which  an  atom  (if  there  be  any)  mast 
begin  to  be  bounded,  formed,  and  distinguished  out  of  a  one 
whole  substance,  or  where  it  must  be  resolved  into  it  again, 
if  an  atom  is  ever  to  be  at  all  possible  or  c<mceivable.  In 
this  way,  the  analysis  may  reach  a  crude  synthesis  in  some 
vague  conception  of  a  general  Matter  or  Substance,  as  the 
underlying  and  unknowable  substrate  of  ail  the  bodies  in 
the  universe. 

The  spectrum-analysis,  availing  itself  of  the  intenser  heat 
of  the  sun,  demonstrates  therein  further  decompositions  of 
the  elementary  substances,  or  further  dissociations  of  their 
molecules,  than  any  chemistry  can  accomplish  on  the  earth. 
It  penetrates  deeper  into  the  inward  sphere  of  the  more 
general  modes  of  matter,  force,  and  motion,  whence  ema- 
nate the  heatrwaves,  the  light  and  color-waves,  and  the  still 
more  subtile   chemical  waves  of   the  sun's  rays.      Here 
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the  pkysical  analysis  finds  itself  at  the  farthest  reach  of  its 
^perbiental  observation.  In  dealing  with  these  more  Bab- 
tile  modes  of  motion,  and  with  the  more  ethereal  and  qaite 
unobservable  forms  or  modes  of  essence  and  energy  in 
which  these  motions  mast  necessarily  have  their  ground  and 
source,  the  Mathematics  become,  as  also  in  nearly  every 
branch  of  science,  even  to  the  morphology  of  plants,  the 
mechanism  of  animals,  tl^e  lines  of  beauty,  and  the  propor- 
tions of  ideal  movement,  the  most  effective  instrument  of  in- 
vestigation ;  but  the  most  searching  analysis  of  its  numbering, 
measuring,  and  calculating  methods,  even  the  utmost  scale  of 
degrees  of  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  however 
infinite  its  Potentials,  however  infinitesimal  its  measures,  or 
however  enormous  its  numerical  magnitudes,  in  the  relations 
of  time  and  space,  though  demonstrating  to  the  intellect  the 
necessary  existence  of  some  essential  vehicle  of  those  subtle 
wave-motions,  quickest  electro-magnetic  oscillations,  or  sub- 
tlest electric  stresses,  does  yet  find,  at  last,  an  extreme  limit 
to  all  its  external  research  in  the  necessary  hypothesis  of 
some  more  inward  SBther  or  medium,  of  the  internal  consti- 
tution, nature,  or  origin  of  which  it  can  give  no  account. 

The  logically  possible  or  potential  has  not  always,  nor 
necessarily,  a  real  existence  in  actual  Nature ;  and  hence 
(as  before  said)  the  need  that,  in  all  sound  philosophy,  the 
internal  theory  shall  be  verified  by  the  external  fact.  '^  There 
were  "  (says  the  eminent  matliematician  already  cited)  ^'  two 
possible  planets^  either  of  which  might  have  caused  the  ob- 
served irregular  motions  of  Uranus,"  and  been  the  real 
planet  Neptune ;  but  the  potential  one  of  Le  Verrier's  cal- 
culation was  not  the  actual  one  discovered  by  Dr.  Galle. 
But  when  he  adds  that  '^  the  potential  planet "  was  ^^  as 
splendid  a  reality  as  the  true  planet,  and  as  marvellous  a 
discovery,"  he  can  mean  a  reality  only  as  a  logical  truth  of 
our  theoretic  reason.  "  Physical  potentiality  [he  thinks]  is 
Protean  in  its  forms  ; "  and  he  insists  that  "  work  done  is 
the  representative  and  equivalent  of  the  energy  by  which  it 
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is  accomplished,"  and  that  the  energy  used,  and  *'  buried  in 
the  work,"  may  be  considered  "  as  latent  energt/,'*  or  indeed 
as  *'  potentiality ; "  and  energy  is  never  lost.^  All  this  may 
be  said  to  be  entirely  in  keeping  with  the  Hegelian  Meta- 
physic,  properly  understood. 

That  wonderful  formula  (2  P  8p  =  0),^  which  was  said  to 
be  "the  universal  type  by  which  every  problem  of  me- 
chanics is  subjected  to  analytic  discussion,  has  already  been 
alluded  to  herein.*  So  far  as  the  mechanical  theory  and  an 
external  science  of  geometry  may  go,  it  may  be  presamed 
here,  on  such  high  authority,  that  this  statement  comes  near 
the  truth  of  the  matter ;  but  it  is  equally  clear  that  the 
mathematical  methods  recognize  their  own  limits  therein. 
It  is  only  the  problem  of  mechanics  that  is  under  discussion. 
The  formula  embraces*  all  physical  forces  and  phenomena, 
even  to  a  "  complete  history  of  the  material  universe  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end."  Only  that,  then,  is  supposed  to 
have  a  beginning  and  an  end.  This  material  evolution,  as 
thus  externally  contemplated,  certainly  exhibits  very  con- 
vincing evidences  of  both  the  real  and  the  ideal  character  of 
the  proceeding.  But  these  methods  do  not,  and  it  would 
seem  that  they  cannot,  though  sometimes  rising  to  the  height 
of  the  "  transcendental,"  undertake  to  demonstrate  or  ex- 
pound a  metaphysical  (or  a  truly  philosophical)  theory  of 
the  universe.  Nothing  short  of  the  metaphysical  science  of 
Logic  can  hope  to  do  that,  either  conclusively,  or  satisfac- 
torily to  human  intelligence. 

Without  attempting  to  explain,  further  than  the  author 
himself  has  seen  fit  to  do,  the  actual  purport  of  this  profound 
equation,  it  may  be  noticed  that  it  appears  to  be  said  that 
"  in  every  natural  phenomenon  there  is  a  combination  of  two 
or  more  forces  incessantly  occurring,"  and  that  "  the  mode 
of  combination,  at  each  instant  of  time,  is  exceedingly  sim- 

^  Ideality  in  the  Phys,  Sciences,  Boston,  1883,  pp.  173-175. 
2  i]t,id.  p.  76. 

'  AntCf  ii.  p.  18. 
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pie.  A  mass  to  which  a  force  is  applied  must,  in  conse- 
qaence  of  its  inertia,  yield  unresistingly ; "  and,  starting 
from  a  state  of  rest,  it  moves  in  a  straight  line  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  force  "  to  a  distance  proportioned  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  force."  If  another  force  is  added,  the  mass 
takes  the  direction  of  the  resultant  diagonal  of  a  parallelo- 
gram constructed  upon  the  component  lines,  or  of  the  geo- 
metric sum  of  those  lines ;  and  this  proposition  may  he  gen- 
eralized for  any  number  of  forces  added  together  by  the 
construction  of  a  polygon,  each  side  of  which  will  represent 
one  of  the  forces;  ''and  the  closing  side  of  the  polygon, 
drawn  from  the  initial  to  the  final  point,  expresses  the  re- 
sultant of  the  given  forces."  This  is  the  fundamental  idea 
of  Analytic  Mechanics,  and  the  Equation  is  applicable  to 
any  ''  system  of  bodies,  connected  by  however  complicated 
relations."  It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  equation  might 
be  read  thus :  The  geometric  sum  (2)  of  the  added  pro- 
ducts (P)  of  all  the  forces  multiplied  into  the  distances  (Sp) 
equals  Nothing.  As  mathematically  conceived,  with  the 
proper  posiiive  and  negative  signs  for  the  contrary  direc- 
tions of  the  forces,  it  would  seem  that  the  opposing  forces 
in  the  whole  combination  might  exactly  balance  each  other 
in  what  may  be  called  a  resulting  equilibrium  of  stationary 
balance,  or  no  further  actual  motion  of  the  mass  acted  upon, 
or  no  movement  of  translation  of  the  whole  as  a  whole. 

It  appears  to  be  assumed,  first,  that  there  is  in  actual  ex- 
istence a  certain  "  mass,"  and,  second,  that  there  exist  also 
certain  ''  forces  "  acting  upon  that  mass.  There  is  no  at- 
tempt to  define  what  a  mass  is,  nor  what  a  force  is ;  but 
masses  and  forces  being  given,  then  the  formula  proceeds  to 
deal  with  them  in  their  external  and  mechanical  relations  to 
one  another  in  time  and  space.  It  is  assumed  that  a  mass, 
or  a  force,  must  act  in  a  certain  direction  and  move  in  a 
straight  line,  if  not  disturbed  by  any  other  mass  or  force ; 
but  that  if  one  mass  or  force  acts  upon  another  which  is  at 
rest,  or  in  motion  in  a  given  direction,  then,  if  that  action 
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be  at  an  angle,  there  will  be  a  deviation  of  the  direction 
of  that  other  into  the  diagonal  of  the  geometric  sam  of  the 
forces  in  operation.  But  when  all  the  confiieting  actions 
meet  in  opposing  directions,  and  when  the  opposing  masses 
and  forces  are,  on  the  whaler  exactly  equal  to  each  other, 
there  will  then  result  an  equilibrium  of  stationary  balance 
between  them :  there  will  then  be  a  state  of  apparent  rest 
in  the*whole,  or  no  movement  in  the  whole  as  sach.  A 
mass  or  force  is  supposed  to  perform  work  in  a  certain  pro- 
portion to  the  mass  or  force  itself,  and  to  the  time  and  space 
through  which  it  works ;  and  then,  on  the  further  supposi- 
tion of  a  system  of  masses  and  forces,  even  to  a  compreheur 
sion  of  all  the  bodies,  masses,  and  forces  in  the  universe, 
acting  in  all  directions  and  doing  work  upon  each  other, 
and  with  positive  and  negative  signs  to  indicate  the  oppos- 
ing directions,  the  universal  polygon  of  the  actual  products 
of  all  the  opposing  forces  in  time  and  space  sums  up  the 
total  result  as  equal  to  zero,  or  nothing.  This  would  seem 
to  be  the  upshot  of  this  formidable  equation. 

In  another  work.  Professor  Peirce  had  given  tins  equation 
in  two  distinct  forms,  one  for  a  System  in  Motion,  and  the 
other  for  a  System  at  Best ;  ^  that  is  (I  presume,  as  applied 
to  a  whole  universe  of  bodies  or  forces),  a  system  in  motion 
within  itself,  or  a  system  at  rest  in  an  exact  equilibrium  of 
stationary  balance  within  itself.  To  set  the  latter  in  motion 
(he  supposes)  by  an  infinitesimally  small  force  would  require 
an  infinite  time :  that  would  be  (I  conceive)  just  no  force  at 
all,  and  it  would  remain  at  rest  forever.  As  to  the  system 
in  motion,  it  would  seem  necessai'ily  to  follow,  on  purely 
mechanical  principles,  that  it  must  have  been  in  motion 
from  eternity,  since  upon  the  assumed  hypothesis  there 
could  by  no  possibility  be  any  other  body  or  force  whereby 
it  could  ever  have  been  started  into  motion.  The  learned 
author  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  human  soul  can  have  an 
influence  on  or  within  the  organic  mechanism  of  the  body, 

^  Physical  and  Celestial  Mechanics^  Boston,  1855,  p.  8. 
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and  concedes  that  the  work  done  therein  b  exactly  meaa- 
ured  by  the  consumption  of  tissne.  He  seems  to  have  re- 
garded this  influence  as  a  spiritual  element ;  but  as  to  the 
question  in  what  manner  any  like  spiritual  influence  could 
be  exerted  in  or  upon  the  universal  mechanism,  it  seems  not 
to  have  come  within  his  province  philosophically  or  meta- 
physically to  consider.  This  work  ended  with  these  notable 
words :  — 

'*  Every  portion  of  the  material  universe  is  pervaded  by 
the  same  laws  of  mechanical  action,  which  are  incorporated 
into  the  very  constitution  of  the  human  mind.  The  solution 
of  the  problem  of  this  universal  presence  of  such  a  spiritual 
element  is  obvious  and  necessary.  There  is  one  GtOD, 
AND  Science  is  the  Knowledge  of  him." 

In  metaphysical  phrase  and  modes  of  conception,  it  may 
be  said  that,  in  this  formula  as  applied  to  the  whole  universe 
of  masses  and  forces,  there  is  involved  a  necessary  presup- 
position of  the  absolute  subsistence  of  a  one  whole  and  all 
of  real  essence  and  energy  in  one,  which  contains  within 
itself  all  matters  or  masses  and  forces,  subsumed  into  the 
unity  of  the  one  Protean  whole.  The  hypothesis  of  an 
actual  equilibnum  of  stationary  balance  or  apparent  rest,  in 
the  whole,  would  be  a  theoretical  assumption  or  an  hypoth- 
esis only,  rather  than  the  actual  fact ;  or  it  could  be  true 
only^in  reference  to  the  question  of  an  actual  movement  of 
translation  of  the  whole  reality  as  a  whole.  That  might  be 
the  eternally  standing  All :  so  much  would  seen)  to  be  im- 
plied in  this  geometric  equilibrium.  The  universal  and 
necessary  fact  being  that  the  universe  is,  was,  and  ever 
will  be,  in  actual  movement  within  itself,  however  immova- 
ble as  a  whole,  the  formula  may  truly  express  the  geometric 
and  mechanical  truth  which  is  necessarily  involved  in  the 
metaphysical  conception  of  that  infinitely  movable  boundary 
of  limitation  which  defines  the  Modality  of  the  real  and 
ideal  universe,  at  any  time  existent,  both  in  reference  to  the 
whole  and  in  reference  to  the  parts,  and  in  respect  of  its 
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inner  essential  identity  in  the  midt^t  of  whatever  continual 
changes  of  external  form,  —  the  ideal  moclality  of  the  actual 
Reality.  So  conceived,  the  equation  may  he  undei*stood  as 
grounded  on  the  necessary  truth  that  the  one  whole  Es- 
sentity  must  he  bounded  over  (as  it  were)  against,  or  out 
of,  the  merely  negative  Nothingness  beyond  or  other  than 
itself ;  and  in  this  sense  it  may  truly  be  said  to  equal  Zero, 
or  Nothing.  It  may  take  the  form,  The  one  whole  of  real 
Essence  and  Power  {the  absolute  Quantity/  or  Mass,  the 
sunt  total  of  positive  and  negative)  =  0,  the  zero  of  infinity 
merely  expressing  the  Possibility  of  the  absolute  Reality ; 
that  is,  its  Freedom  on  the  ideal  side,  or  in  the  aspect  of  its 
Ideality ;  and  it  may  truly  be  said  to  be  ^'  an  ideal  poten- 
tiality, which  may  include  the  actual."  It  is  both  a  real 
and  an  ideal  potentiality,  and  it  must  necessarily  include 
and  contain  the  whole  and  absolute  Actuality. 

It  was  intimated,  also,  that  tlie  movement  in  a  spiral 
nebula,  and  indeed  in  the  whole  nebular  evolution,  was  both 
a  real  and  an  ideal  process ;  and  ideality  was  said  to  be 
''  preeminently  the  foundation  of  the  mathematics."  Force, 
as  cause,  was  '^  an  ideal  phenomenon,  suggested  to  recogni- 
tion by  the  effort  we  make  to  perform  work."  This  cause, 
'^  as  mind  in  man,"  was  invisible  and  known  only  by  its 
effects.  All  the  physical  effects  of  this  "  power  of  mind " 
were  "  fully  accounted  for  by  the  known  consumption  of 
muscular  material;"  but  the  mind  had,  "undoubtedly,  a 
controlling  influence."  This  was  "  the  law  of  power." 
When  a  man  wills,  '^  his  brain  is  heated,  and  his  arms  and 
feet  obey  the  intention  of  his  will."  This  was  "  the  law 
of  harmonious  action."  These  laws  of  power  and  harmony 
were  "  both  preestablished."  All  this  is  said  of  the  human 
mind ;  but  these  laws  of  power  and  harmony  must  be 
equally  true  of  the  universal  mind.  They  would  seem  to 
hold  good  for  Maxwell's  theory  of  electric  stresses  in  a  one 
whole  medium.  What  should  hinder  them  from  applying 
to  the  universal  Essence  and  Power  ?     And  what  else  can 
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they  signify  but  those  eternal  necessities,  necessary  rela- 
tions, and  absolute  truths,  which  must  lie  at  the  foundation 
of  matter  and  mind  alike,  of  all  intelligence,  knowing,  and 
creating  ? 

Unstable  equilibrium  would  certainly  s^m  to  be  the 
necessary  condition  of  all  organic  life,  and  of  all  ideality. 
If  the  whole  universe  had  ever  been  once  in  a  state  of  stable 
equilibrium,  or  even  in  a  state  of  rest  in  unstable  equilibrium, 
it  could  never  have  moved  at  all.  An  infinitely  small  force, 
if  truly  such,  would  be  just  no  force  at  all.  The  mathemat- 
ical infinite,  or  '^  an  infinitesimal  disturbance,"  that,  acting 
through  an  infinite  time,  might  suffice  t^  overcome  the  state 
of  rest,  is  too  vague  a  conception  for  philosophy :  the  mathe- 
matician would  not  be  ^'  diverted  to  discuss  the  philosophical 
significance  of  this  ideal  geometric  infinity."  ^  But  the  phi- 
losopher may  be  allowed  to  think  that  the  mathematical  infi- 
nite is,  after  all,  in  itself  mere  empty  possibility,  and  to  con- 
clude, on  grounds  of  necessity,  reason,  and  fact,  that  for  the 
universal  system  of  forces  and  motions  there  could  never 
have  been  any  starting  into  motion  from  a  state  of  rest  at 
all,  but  that  the  forces  and  the  motions  were  as  eternal  as 
the  universe  of  Essence  and  Power  in  one.  In  what  manner 
intelligence,  knowing,  conscious  will,  and  "  a  controlling  in- 
fluence "  might  reside  therein  as  a  governing  Providence,  has 
been  considered  in  another  place. 

In  respect  of  forces  and  motions,  physical  science  finds 
the  analysis  already  made  to  its  hand  in  the  infinite  diversity 
of  natural  forces  and  modes  of  motion.  Its  dealing  with 
them  is,  therefore,  necessarily  from  the  first  a  synthetic  pro- 
cess. Its  work  may  be  said  to  commence  with  the  demon- 
strated convertibility  of  forces  into  each  other  and  the  in- 
separability of  matter  and  force,  finally  culminating  in  some 
vague  conception  of  the  conservation  of  energy,  or  ending, 
at  last,  in  a  crude  synthesis  of  matter  and  energy  as  a  com- 
mon source  of  all  bodies,  forces,  energies,  and   motions  in 

*  Ideality  in  the  Phys.  Sciences,  pp.  74-80,  165. 
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Nature,  potential  or  kinetic,  and  even  including  an  equally 
▼ague  inner  potency  of  all  life  on  the  earth  in  protoplasm. 
No  further  can  the  positive  synthesis  go. 

At  all  these  extreme  limits  to  the  reach  of  the  analytic 
and  synthetic  methods  of  the  positive  sciences  of  external 
observation  and  experiment,  it  becomes  manifest  that  true 
and  real  science  is  therein  just  beginning  to  enter  upon  that 
inner  realm  of  knowledge  (for  science  is  nothing  else  but 
knowledge  or  knowing)  where  its  further  methods  and  pro- 
cesses must  cease  to  bo  strictly  physical  (in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  physical)  and  become  truly  metaphysical,  in  the 
proper  sense  of  that  term.  Science  itself  will  nevertheless 
remain  and  continue ;  but  it  will  now  be  properly  meta- 
physical science,  rather  than  the  merely  physical  it  was  be- 
fore. But  in  thus  necessarily  becoming  metaphysical,  science 
does  not  thereby  altogether  cease  to  be  still  also  both  physical 
and  mechanical  in  a  trae;aild  real  sense.  The  old  terms  MaU 
tevy  Material;  Physical,  Mechanical,  like  the  obsolete  words 
Caloric,  Phio0st6n,  Globules  of  electricity  with  their  Poles, 
Hemispheres,  Equator,  and  the  Hke,  will,  indeed,  have  to 
be  remitted  to  the  limbo  of  futility  and  oblivion.  Some  real 
sense  of  them  wiU  still  remain  t3  be  expressed  in  more  ade- 
quate terms  or  fitter  phrases.  The  words  physical  and 
mechanical  do  not  cease  to  have  a  meaning  when,  the  real 
process  or  operation  ceases  to  be  observable  by  the  senses, 
or  by  instruments  and  practical  experiments  in  aid  of  the 
senses,  and  becomes  purely  metaphysical,  that  is,  knowable 
only  to  the  intellect.  Meta-physical  has  then  simply  the 
sense  of  the  physical  which  lies  beyond  the  reach  of  sensible 
observation.  The  dialectic  process  of  universal  £ssence  and 
Power  does  not  cease  to  be,  in  some  large  measure,  physical 
and  mechanical,  because  it  is  now  also  purely  metaphysical 
or  inteUectual  in  its  nature  and  character.  In  the  common 
acceptation,  indeed,  Metaphysics  are  supposed  to  concern 
only  some  visionary  ideal  dreams  of  the  subjective  fancy,  or 
some   spiritual  kingdom  of  the  Supernatural,  conceived  as 
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severed  from  the  world  of  Nature,  as  having  no  caasal  con- 
tinaity  with  it,  and  as  admitting  of  no  possihle  synthesis 
with  the  actual  world  of  material  things.  Bat  this  vague 
conception,  or  rather  this  fantastic  illusion,  is  simply  tlie 
crude  result  of  illogical  science  and  uncritical  thinking. 
Philosophy  rejects  it  altogether.* 

On  the  assumed  or  implicit  theory  of  all  this  external 
and  positive  analysis  (heginning  with  masses  or  bodies),  at 
the  absolute  infinity  of  the  imaginary  divisibility  all  mass  or 
body,  and  indeed  the  whole  material  universe,  must  come  to 
an  end  in  Nothingness  and  utter  annihilation :  it  divides 
until  nothing  divisible  but  nothing  remains.  On  an  infinite 
scale  of  steps  and  degrees  of  force,  momentum,  or  motion,  at 
either  end  of  the  scale  alike  (for  the  assumed  Infinite  is  af- 
ter all  nothing  but  an  unending  series  of  finites),  all  force  or 
motion  would  be  found  passing  into  absolute  Rest  or  utter 
Nothingness ;  for  absolute  Infinity  in  the  assumed  sense  of 
it  is  simply  absolute  Nothingness.  Really,  when  the  sup- 
posed infinite  divisibility  of  matter  or  of  force  (i.  e,  when 
the  least  conceivable  atom  or  force)  is  reached,  the  analysis 
has  simply  arrived  at  the  point  where  and  when  the  atom  or 
force  itself  is  necessaidly  beginning  to  be  bounded,  limited, 
and  distinguished  as  such  from  the  one  whole  Essence  and 
Power  as  such ;  or,  again,  it  is  the  exact  point  where  and 

^  Bacon  wrote  to  Father  Baranzano :  "  De  Metaphysica  ne  sis  solici- 
tos-  Nnlla  euim  erit  post  veram  Physicam  inventam ;  ultra  qnam  nihil 
prsBter  divina."  —  Letter  of  Jnne,  1622 :  Letters  and  Life  of  Francis 
Bacon,  by  Jas.  Spedding,  London,  1874.  yii.  375. 

^*  La  m^taphysique  de  Bacon  est  en  effet  la  physique  dans  ce  qu'elle 
a  de  plus  profond  et  de  plus  ^lev^.  L'ancienne  physique,  selon  lui, 
ne  supposait  dans  la  nature  que  1' existence,  le  mouvement  et  une  loi 
de  necessity;  elle  ne  laissait  k  la  m^taphysique  que  Tame  et  I'id^. 
La  m^taphysique  Baconienne  consid^re  sp^cialement  les  causes  f  or- 
mfilles  et  les  causes  finales."  —  Bacon,  sa  Vie,  etc.,  par  Charles  de  R^- 
musat,  2*  ed.,  Paris,  1858,  p.  205. 

In  truth,  the  Metaphysic  of  Bacon  considered  not  only  the  formal 
and  final  causes,  hut  the  inner  essential  cause,  *' ground  and  platform 
in  Nature  as  it  is  found." 
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when  the  atom  or  force  loses  its  special  limitations  as  sach 
particular  form  of  Essence  and  Power,  in  the  course  of  the 
internal  dialectic  thereof,  and  so  vanishes,  not  exactly  into 
Nothingness,  but  into  the  one  real  Whole  whence  it  came,  if 
it  ever  were  to  be  an  atom  or  a  force  at  all.  The  atom  or 
force  has,  indeed,  ceased  to  be,  and  is  gone  ;  and  just  so  it 
is  with  the  most  infinitesimal  wave-motions,  or  with  the 
least  conceivable  impulse  of  electric  stress  :  it,  too,  may  very 
well  vanish,  not  exactly  into  any  zero  of  infinite  Nothingness, 
but  simply  into  perfect  equilibrium  in  the  one  whole  vehicle 
or  medium,  as  when  the  ocean-waves,  in  a  calm,  sink  to  a 
perfect  level  of  equilibrium  in  the  whole  ocean.  No  water, 
no  substance,  has  been  annihilated,  but  the  wave  as  such  has 
utterly  vanished. 

At  this  stage  of  the  analytic  proceeding,  the  analysis  be- 
comes the  actual  reverse  of  the  real  synthesis :  it  is  then  a 
true  analysis.  But  on  the  positive  and  blind  assumptions 
of  the  common  methods  of  physical  science,  the  analysis 
is  made  to  take  a  direction  towards  the  impossible  and 
absurd :  it  is  then  a  false  analysis.  In  this  manner  of  con- 
ception it  is  at  once  obvious  that  the  external  analysis  never 
can  be,  nor  become,  the  actual  reverse  of  any  internal  syn- 
thesis whatever.  The  pursuit  of  any  has,  therefore,  to  be 
abandoned,  and  there  is  substituted  for  it  the  only  other  con- 
ceivable hypothesis,  viz.,  that  of  a  sort  of  bastard  synthesis 
in  the  shape  of  an  accumulated  aggregate  of  utterly  severed 
particles,  atoms,  steps,  stages,  and  degi^ees.  The  newer 
mathematical  theory  of  Electricity,  more  true  to  reason  and 
the  necessary  grounds  of  knowing,  seeks  to  follow  back- 
ward (as  it  were)  the  inner  course  of  the  synthetic  process 
(which  may  just  as  well  be  also  called  analytic)  from  within 
outwardly,  until  the  external  analysis  arrives  at  a  certain 
crude  and  incomplete  synthesis  in  the  vague  conception  of  a 
one  whole  medium,  or  simple  and  same  elastic  incompres- 
sible substance  of  some  unknown  or  unknowable  kind. 
There  is  thus  far  a  rational  endeavor  to  bring  the  external 
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analysis  into  causal  continuity  and  real  identity  with  a  true 
synthesis.     But  as  concerning  the  internal  constitation  and 
nature  of  the  supposed  medium,  or  essential  vehicle  of  the 
electric   stresses,  there   is   no  fuii^her  attempt  to  inquire. 
The    science   of   mathematics   remains   indifferent  to    the 
question  whether  its  real  constitution  is  atomic,  or  is  that 
of  a  simple  and  same  continuous  substance  of  some  kind. 
The  vague  conception  of  a  one  whole  elastic  incompressible 
medium  is  sufficient  for  all  the  mathematical  purposes  and 
methods.     Nothing  more  is  needed  for  its  calculus  of  po- 
tentials, grounded  on  the  assumed  theory  that  all  material 
Nature  is  a  disintegrated  aggregate  of  severed  atoms,  parti- 
cles, molecules,  steps,  stages,  impulses,  leaps,  and  unitary 
degrees.      The    new  theory,  however,  finds   that   the   old 
formulas  and  equations  of  the  atomic  hypothesis  are  equally 
valid  and  available  as  applied  to  the  very  opposite  hypothe- 
sis of  a  one  whole  material  medium  acting  as  a  whole.     It 
necessarily  follows  that  in  such  a  medium  the  greatest  pos- 
sible Potential  must  lie  in  a  universal  strain  in  the  Whole 
at  once,  and  that  the  least  Potential  lies  in  the  least  con- 
ceivable state  of  stress  in  the  smallest  possible  portion  or 
tract  of  the  Whole ;  and  the  unitary  steps,  leaps,  and  de- 
grees   of    impulse    may  range  infinitely  between  the  two 
extremes    of  the   mathematical  scale    of  unending  finites. 
The  internal  continuity  of  movement  in  the  one  Whole  of 
real  Essence  and   Power  is  therein  necessarily  implied,  and 
is  implicitly  assumed,  though  not  expressly  affirmed.     At 
one  end  of  the  imaginary  scale  there  comes  a  vague  con- 
ception of  a  synthesis  in  what  is  called  a  "  conservation  " 
of  the  one  whole  energy :  at  the  other  lies  the  extreme  in- 
finitesimal analysis  into  particular   forces  or  motions ;  as 
when   Spottiswoode,   for   instance,   conceives   the   Auroral 
luminosity  in  the  northern  sky  to  be  extremely  minute  elec- 
.tric  stresses,  sparkling  from  molecule  to  molecule  of  air,  or 
of  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen  whereof  the  air  is  a  mixture. 
These  molecules,  of  course,  must  be  swimming  or  floating 
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in  the  mediam  which  is  the  necessary  vehicle  of  such 
stresses  and  sparks,  and  contains  both  the  air  and  them. 
The  mathenaatical  science  of  the  wave-motions  of  heat, 
light,  color,  and  chemical  affinity  implicitly  presupposes,  in 
like  manner,  a  one  whole  vehicle  as  somehow  constituting 
the  inner  synthesis  of  the  external  analysis  ;  but  it  is  alike 
powerless  to  solve  the  riddle  of  the  internal  nature  of  that 
vehicle,  though  in  a  similarly  vague  manner  it  conceives 
the  same  to  be  a  unity  of  matter  and  energy  of  some  kind 
as  yet  unknown  and  perhaps  unknowable. 

At  this  stage  of  the  physical  synthesis,  the  ordinary 
methods  of  the  positive  sciences  and  sensible  experience 
of  the  Understanding  have^  become  thoroughly  exhausted. 
No  further  knowledge  by  their  sole  means  is  practicable,  or 
even  possible.  Nothing  remains  but  the  science  of  the  ra- 
tional, or  the  intellectually  knowable.  Science  has  now 
reached  the  purely  metaphysical  realm  of  intelligibles, 
which  are,  by  their  very  nature  and  truth,  cognizable  only 
by  Intelligence  itself.  It  is  now  on  the  broad  highway 
that  leads  to  all  knowledge  and  all  science  in  Philosophy 
itself.  This  Science  of  Sciences  is  none  the  less  physical, 
none  the  less  mechanical,  because  it  is  also  still  both  phys- 
ical and  metaphysical ;  and  it  is  none  the  less  ideal  because 
it  is  also  essential,  real,  and  actual.  It  is  all  this  at  once 
and  in  one.  This  complete  Science  or  knowledge  is  at- 
tainable only  by  pursuing,  in  the  method  of  the  Science  of 
Logic,  the  internal  Dialectic  and  Syllogistic  of  the  whole 
absolute  Reality  and  Ideality,  advancing  on  grounds  of  Ne- 
cessity, Keason,  and  absolute  Truth  to  the  ultimate  unity 
and  identity  of  the  complete  Synthesis  and  the  complete 
Analysis,  in  the  order  and  sphere  of  the  one  thoroughly  in- 
telligible Essentity.* 

^  In  this  connection,  the  following  expressions  of  M.  Ravaisson,  in 
his  learned  and  able  r4suTn€  of  the  philosophy  of  France  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  are  very  notable  :  — 

"  Lors  done  qu'nne  science  physique  exclnsiYe  croit  pouvoir  ban- 
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§  3.  The  Analysis  the  Reverse  of  the  Synthesis  — 

Teleology. 

The  complete  analysis  is  the  actual  reverse  of  the  complete 
synthesis.     The  manipulations  of   physical  science   do,  in- 

nir  absolnment  ou  remplacer  toute  m^taphysique,  on  pent  dire,  h.  la 
lettre,  qu'elle  ne  sait  ce  qu'elle  fait.  Newton  disait :  *  Physique, 
garde-toi  de  la  m^taphysique  I  '  C'^tait  dire,  remarqne  qnelque  part 
Hegel :  *  Physique,  pr^rve-toi  de  la  pens^e  I  '  Mais  qui  pent,  et 
queUe  science  notamment,  se  passer  de  toute  pens^e  ?  Point  de  sa- 
vant, point  d'inventeur  surtout  qui  ne  se  serre  a  chaque  instant, 
fdt-ce  ^  son  insu,  de  ce  principe,  que  tout  au  fond  est  intelligible, 
done  conf orme  k  Pintelligence :  et  les  plus  grands  inventeurs  sont 
oeux  qui  en  ont  fait  le  plus  usage.  Dans  ce  monde  materiel  des  ph^ 
Homines,  oil  V  experience  ne  trouye,  sous  le  nom  de  causes  physiques, 
que  de  simples  conditions,  elle  ne  saurait  s'orienter  et  elle  n'ayance 
qu'eclair^e  par  Vid^e  de  la  vraie  cause,  de  la  cause  h.  la  fois  efficace 
et  finale,  qui  n'est  autre  que  I'immat^rial  esprit.  De  m^me  done  que 
1' esprit  semble  bien  Stre  runiverselle  substance,  de  m^me  -aussi  il 
est  rumverselle  lumi&re.  .  .  . 

'*  A  bien  des  signes,  il  est  done  permis  de  pouvoir  comme  pen  ^loi- 
gn^  une  ^poque  philosophique  dont  le  caract^re  g^n^ral  serait  la 
predominance  de  ce  qu'on  pouvrait  appeler  un  r^alisme  ou  posi- 
tiyisme  spiritualiste,  ayant  par  principe  g^n^rateur  la  conscience  que 
r esprit  prend  en  lui-m@me  d'une  existence  dont  il  reconnait  que 
toute  autre  existence  derive  et  depend,  et  qui  n'est  autre  que  son  ac- 
tion."—  La  Philosophie  en  France  au  XIX*.  Steele,  par  F^lix  Ra- 
vaisson,  Membre  de  Tlnstitut,  Paris,  1868,  pp.  257,  258. 

M.  Yacherot,  also,  seems  to  have  fully  appreciated  the  nature  and 
necessity  of  this  inner  synthesis  of  reason,  and  he  thus  signalizes  the 
profound  character  and  truth  of  the  Hegelian  dialectic  in  the  inter- 
est of  realistic  idealism :  — 

*'  La  raison,  qui  procede  au  contraire  par  synthese  congoit  le  vrai 
Dieu,  le  Dieu  yivant  comme  Tidentit^  de  IMnfini  et  du  fini,  de  runiyersel 
et  de  rindiyiduel,  de  I'Stre  et  du  devenir,  de  Tid^e  et  de  lar^alit^.  Voila 
ce  que  la  nouvelle  philosophie  a  mis  en  plein  lumi^re.  D'autres  en 
avaient  eu  le  presentiment ;  elle  seule  en  a  trouye  la  f ormule  et  la 
demonstration  logique.  Elle  a  nettement  yu  que  la  raison  a  pr^cis^- 
ment  pour  function,  dans  toutes  les  categories  de  la  pens^e,  de 
resoudre  en  synthesis  les  in^yitables  antitheses  de  I'entendement. 
Voila  le  cote  profond  et  yrai  de  la  dialectique  de  Schelling  et  de 
Hegel."  —  La  Metaphysique  et  la  SciernXj  pax  Etienne  Vacherot, 
Paris,  1858,  ii.  448. 
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deed,  resolye  solids  into  liqaids,  and  liqaids  into  gases  and 
vapors,  and  these  into  molecales,  into  atoms  (periiaps),  or 
(possibly)  into  a  continuous  sether  or  whole  medium ;  but 
this  process  of  dissolution  may  be  considered  as  only  the  re- 
Terae  of  the  actual  process  of  construction  in  die  field  o£  ex- 
ternal Nature.  The  conception  of  a  continuous  medium  of 
this  kind,  howeyer,  is  not  yet,  and  thus  far,  necessarily  any- 
thing more  or  other  than  a  continuous  simple  and  same  sub- 
stance :  it  is  not  yet  that  of  the  logical  Notion  in  its  own 
internal,  necessary,  and  absolute  constitution  as  a  one  Whole. 
The  absolute  one  whole  and  universal  Ilssence,  as  the  Notion, 
must  eternally  stand  in  perfect  equilibrium  with  itself,  and 
in  all  its  parts,  relations,  and  particulars,  or  else  there  must 
necessanly  be  an  internal  dialectic  movement,  and  an  ovep- 
weighing  of  the  whole  against  the  parts,  specials,  and  partic- 
ulars, or  of  one  special  or  particular  against  another  and  the 
whole,  with  a  corresponding  change  of  relations.  Such  dia- 
lectic movement  might,  indeed,  be  conceived  as  wholly  neces- 
sary, mechanical,  and  unconscious  ;  but  this  way  of  viewing 
the  subject  would  seem  to  be  inadequate  and  altogether  in- 
sufficient to  explain  the  observed  phenomena  and  known  facts 
of  Nature.  While  there  must  be,  unquestionably,  an  under- 
lying ground  of  unalterable  and  eternal  necessities,  alterable 
essentities,  essential  and  necessary  relations,  persistent  laws, 
and  absolute  truths,  which  must  be  in  themselves  unconscious 
and  merely  mechanical  in  their  operation,  it  would  seem  to 
be  equally  necessary  and  certain  that  there  must  be  and  is, 
also,  an  eternal  movement  as  well  as  movable  necessities, 
changeable  relations,  and  alterable  laws ;  and,  in  short,  a 
syllogistic  evolution,  and  a  knowing,  real  and  ideal  self-de- 
termination and  process,  in  a  certain  limited  freedom  of 
creative  action  and  conscious  control,  under  all  the  necessi- 
ties, categories,  necessary  limitations,  and  inner  essential  and 
external  unessential  relations,  within  the  one  whole  standing 
All.  And  it  would  seem  necessarily  to  follow  that  the  ab- 
solute One  must  have  such  a  total  constitution  in  itself  as  in 
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&ct  to  amount  to  knowing  intelligence,  such  as  to  render 
some  degree  of  conscious  election  and  purposive  direction  or 
control  ovei*  the  eternal  movement,  as  Will  to  an  artistic  end 
and  aim,  both  possible  and  actual.     In  some  such  way  as  / 

this,  we  may  have  an   intelligible  or  conceivable   Ideality  .   , ' 

wherein  the  Ideal  and  the  Real  may  constitute  one  identical  » ^  ^ 

Whole,  differing  from  each  other  only  as  the  opposite  sides       w»       *    ' 
or  aspects  of  one  and  the  same  identical  Actuality.     As  to  |  i     « ^     [> 
what  degree  of  providential  order  and  direction  there  may  1  ^'^  )  i\ 
in  fact  be  in  the  world  of  created  Nature  and  Man,  there  Li^^    * « ' 
may  be  no  means  of  determining  with  any  precision ;  but     •  a  ^|  * 
one  thing  may  be  set  down  as  very  certain,  and  that  is,  that 
the  universal  Essence  and  Power  can  be  neither  an  infinite 
multiplicity  of  Atoms  in  a  Void,  nor  a  one  simple  and  same 
Substance,  nor  an  absolutely  free  Will,  nor  (however  the 
whole  Reality  may  turn  on  an  adamantine  spindle  of  Neces- 
sity) merely  an  eternally  grinding,  unconscious,  inexorable 
Woi  Id-Machine. 

Teleology,  or  the  doctrine  of  Ends  and  Means,  a  large 
and  frequent  topic  in  literature,  is  discussed  by  various 
authors,  each  according  to  his  own  theory,  or  on  his  own 
method.  Since  Plato  gave  to  the  final  cause  the  first  place 
as  highest  and  best,  or  as  the  Good,  the  End  and  Aim  has 
been  the  subject  of  supreme  consideration  in  nearly  all 
theologies.  The  Ends  of  Providence  have  received  more 
emphasis  than  the  Means,  or  both  have  been  reduced  to  some 
narrow  compass,  or  even  included  within  the  pale  of  a  petty 
human  creed,  or  again  expanded  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  the 
mystical  imagination,  or  the  mere  fancy  of  emotional  feeling. 
Since  the  old  Hebrew  imagination  gave  to  the  Jehovistic 
"  Lord  "  the  absolute  will  and  power  of  a  supermundane, 
superessential,  immaterial  spirit  that  had  only  to  say  Let 
there  he  light,  and  there  was  light,  this  visionary  conception 
of  the  highest  Cause  and  Providence  in  the  universe  has  pre- 
vailed, for  the  most  part,  among  Jews  and  Christians  alike, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  met  by  the  stern  denial,  or 
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the  agnostic  unbelief,  of  materialistic  positive  science.  Un- 
der the  fabe  issue  thus  raised  between  the  two  extremes, 
grounded  on  the  fallacy  of  the  Excluded  Middle,  Which  of 
these  two  is  the  truth  ?  the  whole  subject  has  been  rather 
confused  and  worse  confounded  than  cleared  up  and  made 
intelligible.  A  sound  philosophical  criticism,  grounded  upon 
the  internal  Metaphysic  of  the  absolute  Science  of  Logic, 
would  seem  to  be  necessary,  if  there  is  ever  to  be  any  clear 
solution  of  this  abstruse  and  perplexing  problem. 
•  In  any  true  conception  of  the  absolute  Causality,  it  is 
readily  comprehensible  that,  as  the  circuit  of  causation  must 
be  really  infinite,  eternally  returning  into  itself,  without  be- 
ginning, end,  or  middle  as  such,  through  whatever  indefinite 
or  almost  endless  series  of  links  and  degrees  of  secondary 
causes  and  effects  the  full  circuit  may  pass,  and  however,  in 
a  merely  external  and  superficial  aspect,  the  infinitely  mov- 
able boundary  of  limitation  of  finite  things,  or  of  particular 
causes  and  effects,  might  present  the  appearance  of  an  end- 
lessness of  succession  to  such  external  apprehension,  —  cause 
apparently  becoming  effect,  and  the  effect  again  a  cause  of 
another  effect,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum,  —  so  in  like  manner 
it  is  with  the  doctrine  of  Ends  and  Means.  In  reference  to 
universal  Mind,  ends  and  means  are  and  must  be,  in  their 
i  I  own  nature,  as  absolute,  eternal,  essential,  and  necessary  as 

the  absolute  Causality  itself  :  it  is  simply  another  aspect  of 
the  one  whole  and  real  Essentity.  In  this  reference,  neither 
ends  nor  means  ever  had  a  beginning,  or  will  ever  cease  to 
be,  however  infinitely  changeable  both  must  be  in  the  eter- 
nally moving  (and  yet  ever-identical)  whole  Reality.  What 
they  really  are,  at  any  given  moment,  must  be  truly  expressed 
in  the  actual  universe  as  it  eternally  was,  or  ever  is,  or  will 
be,  at  any  time  existent.  Both  alike  are  infinitely  change- 
able, however  fundamentally  necessary  also,  or  however  per- 
sistent or  evanescent.  There  is  always  both  freedom  and 
necessity,  and  an  eternal  movement  of  change  therein  also, 
on  the  ground  of  the  immovable  or  the  unchanged. 
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Positive   sciences,  pursuing  only  the  methods  of  exter- 
nal observation,  experience,  argumentation,  and   inference 
grounded  thereon,  can  never  reach  heyond  some  imaginary, 
provisional,  and  uncertain  conclusion  as  to  universal  Ends, 
or  as  to  the  real  nature  of  Ends  and  Means  in  themselves 
considered.     Ends  and  means,  like  causes  and  effects,  are 
relative  only  :  the  words  merely  express  a  relation.     Rela- 
tions are  as  infinitely  complex  as  causes  are,  in  the  universe 
itself.     As  relations  have  their  beginning,  end,  and  middle 
in  the  absolute  Essential-Relation  of  the  one  whole  Essence 
and  Power  as  the  Substantiality  of  the  logical  Notion  of  all 
Reality,  so  causation  has  its  beginning,  end,  and  middle  in 
the  absolute  Causality  thereof :  both  may  be  said  to  be  in- 
finitely actual.     In  like  manner,  the  teleology  of  Ends  and 
Means  in  the  universal  Whole  may  be  conceived,  in  one  as-    ^       . 
pect,  as  eternally  resting  on  the  adamantine  ground  of  Neces-     \     j\  . 
sity,  and  in  another  as  eternally  continuing  in   an  infinite 
cycle  of  evolution  and  return  into  itself,  or  as  even  stretching 
into  and  through  that  infinitely  movable  boundary  of  the 
modal  limitation  of  the  finite  essences  and  forms  of  the  most 
evanescent  existences,  where  the  least  particular  momentarily 
vanishes  in  its  inevitable  reflection  and  return  into  the  ever- 
continuous  identity  with  itself  of  the  absolute  Essentity.    In 
this  infinite  succession  of  particular  ends  and  means  in  the 
absolute  Teleology  of  the  Whole  as  creative  Intelligence,  no 
thing  can  change,  not  a  blade  of  grass  grow,  not  a  germ 
spring,  not  a  molecule  vibrate,  not  an  atom  whirl,  not  a  light- 
wave oscillate,  —  not  a  lily  of  the  field  perish,  nor  a  sparrow 
fall,  —  beyond  the  reach  and  continuity  of  the  linked  circuit      j 
of  causation,  nor  out  of  the  perpetual  cycle  of  Ends   and      ^ 
Means.     In  the  Ideal  aspect,  there  is  order,  plan,  intention, 
art,  goodness,  beauty,  freedom,  in  the  whole  and  in  all  that 
really  is,  or  can  be,  when  considered  as  it  is  in  itself  alone, 
and  in  reference  to  its  own  particular  only :  in  the  Real  as- 
pect, there  are  also  the  unalterable  and  the  alterable  neces- 
sities, the  unalterable  and  the  changeable  relations,  the  im- 


; 
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movable  gronnds  and  the  movable  limitations,  the  real  and 
necessary  means  as  well  as  the  ideally  free  ends  and  aims  ; 
and  in  short  there  is,  and  must  be,  inevitable  Evil  as  well  as 
absolute  and  certain  Good,  inexorable  Fatality  as  well  as 
purposive  Providence,  in  the  All. 

On  the  positive  methods  of  the  external  outlook  alone, 
grounded  on  the  one  hand  on  Nature  and  Experience,  and 
on  the  other  upon  an  implicit  assumption  of  the  validity  of 
human  reason,  but  without  any  thorough  investigation  into 
the  nature  thereof,  both  science  and  theology  alike  are  ne- 
cessitated to  take  an  altogether  external  and  superficial 
view  of  teleology  in  the  universe,  if  not  also  of  teleology  in 
Man.  The  positive  sciences,  at  one  extreme,  fall  into  a 
purely  mechanical  theory  of  Nature,  seeing  only  the  external 
arrangement  of  the  matter,  forces,  and  relations  of  things, 
whether  considered  in  reference  to  each  other  or  in  refer- 
ence to  their  own  particular  only,  their  external  adjustments, 
adaptations,  conflicts,  struggles,  survivals,  inheritance,  and 
"  natural  selection,"  in  a  blind  unconscious  evolution,  whether 
from  the  primitive  nebular  chaos  to  a  completed  cosmos,  or 
from  the  ^'  plastidular  molecules  "  of  the  primordial  proto- 
plasm to  the  physiological  brain-theory  of  phosphorescent 
consciousness  and  reflex  volition,  dispensing  with  mind  or 
soul  altogether  ;  and  theology,  at  the  other  extreme,  ground- 
ing itself  on  supernatural  revelation,  or  upon  the  creative 
imagination  of  the  human  soul,  likewise  implicitly  assumed 
as  some  kind  of  vague,  undeflnable  spirit,  and  equally  with- 
out any  rational  investigation  into  its  origin  or  nature,  or  into 
its  own  inner  essential  constitution  as  a  conscious,  knowing 
essence  and  a  thinking  power,  ends  only  at  last  in  an  argu- 
mentative inference,  or  some  imaginative  conception,  of  the 
existence  of  a  teleological  Providence  in  the  world,  or  in  a 
vague  belief,  or  an  emotional  faith,  in  some  anthropomorphic 
and  purely  ideal  Spirit  as  God,  the  Father  of  all.  For  both 
alike,  the  rest  is  unknown  or  unknowable,  and  in  either 
case  incomprehensible.     The  outcome  is  only  that  same  in- 
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veterately  persistent  false  issue  between  pore  Idealism  on 
the  one  hand,  and  pore  materialistic  or  agnostic  Positiyism 
on  the  other;  and  both  alike  are  certain  to  fail  of  any 
adequate  comprehension  of  the  true  nature  of  Ends  and 
Means.  Such,  no  less,  was  the  outcome  of  the  Kantian 
philosophy,  which  fas  we  have  seen)  utterly  failed  to  dis- 
cover, in  the  inward  direction  of  pure  Reason  itself,  thati. 
inner  rood  of  the  Metaphysical  Bridge  which  alone  can  con-l  1  {'  .  ~ 
duct  us  over  into  an  h  priori  knowledge  or  logical  science  I)  ^  * 
of  universal  Ontology,  or  a  theory  of  universal  Intelligence, 
by  means  whereof  only  any  intelligible  theory  of  the  finite 
Intelligence  may  become  possible  or  conceivable,  —  any 
rational  conception  of  that  inner  essential  constitution  of  it 
whereby  only  it  is,  or  ever  was,  or  could  be,  capable  not 
merely  of  an  external  and  experimental  study  of  Nature  on 
the  outside,  not  merely  of  inventing  a  mathematical  science 
of  discovering  necessary  relations  in  Nature  and  in  things 
externally,  but  also  of  reaching  internally  into  such  a  meta- 
physical science  of  Logic  as  may  be  a  Mathesis  of  universal, 
essential,  and  necessary  truth,  a  universal  Teleology  of  Ends 
and  Means  inclusive. 

If  the  external  Analysis  could  ever  arrive,  by  the  external 
methods  of  the  outer  physical  road  alone,  at  a  real  and  com- 
plete Synthesis  of  the  All  in  One,  it  might  expect  to  be  able, 
in  that  manner,  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  Universe  and 
what  it  contains.  However  physical  science  may,  indeed, 
'be  said  to  be  rapidly  becoming  metaphysical  science  as  well, 
it  nevertheless  remains  true  that  it  is,  in  the  main,  still  only 
approaching  from  the  outside  (as  it  were)  the  inner  realm 
of  what  is  only  intellectually  (L  e,  metaphysically)  intelli- 
gible, as  a  darkly  groping  miner  delves  his  unknown  way 
into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  carrying  only  a  lantern  in  his 
hat :  verily,  if  the  light  within  you  be  dark,  how  great  is 
that  darkness  I 
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§  4.  "SciENTiPic   Theism" — The    Real    also   the 

Ideal. 

A  remarkable  exemplification  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
external  methods  themselves  are  already  beginning  to  refute 
and  explode  this  old  and  inveterate  fallacy  of  the  Excluded 
Middle  may  be  seen  in  a  recent  very  able  work,  which,  as 
viewing  the  subject  neither  from  the  purely  idealistic  nor 
from  the  strictly  positive,  but  rather  from  the  teleological 
(if  not  altogether  theological)  standpoint,  is  properly  enough 
called,  not  exactly  Realistic  Idealism,  but  ^'  Scientific  The- 
ism*^ ^  The  argumentation  implicitly  assumes  from  the 
first  the  existence  of  a  human  intelligence  of  some  kind,  but 
without  any  attempt  at  a  critical  psychological  analysis,  or 
synthesis,  of  its  own  inner  essential  constitution  or  logical 
form,  whereby  it  might  in  some  intelligible  manner  be  con- 
ceivably capable  of  being  an  intelligence  at  all,  or  of  being 
one  factor  in  the  perception  of  the  existence  of  an  external 
world  of  Nature  other  than  itself.  There  is  no  endeavor  to 
find  an  inward  logical  or  metaphysical  road  into  the  inter- 
nal, necessary,  essential,  or  ''  relational "  constitution  and 
nature  of  universal  Intelligence  or  "  Thought-in-Itself."  It 
proceeds  wholly  upon  grounds  of  external  experience  and 
the  knowledge  gained  by  the  external  methods  of  positive 
science.  It  plants  itself  immediately  upon  the  solid  fact  that 
science  has  demonstrated  the  actual  existence  of  externally 
^'  objective  relations  "  in  Nature  ;  but  it  is  said  in  the  outset 
that  an  "  objective  relation  '*  is  not  a  "  thing,"  nor  an  "  entity, 
apart  from  the  things  it  relates."  There  is  "  Noumenism  " 
and  "  Phenomenism  "  in  Nature  :  they  are  "  inseparable." 
"  Noumenism  "  conceives  "  the  Universe  per  se  "  as  consist- 
ing in  its  ^'Immanent  Relational  Constitution;"  it  is  the 
immanent  relational  constitution  of  "  the  Thing-in-Itself," 
the  "  objectively-related  and  intelligible  Real  Being  ; "  and 

1  Scientific  Theism,  by  Francis  Ellingwood  Abbot,  Ph.  D.,  Boston, 
1885. 
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'^Phenomenism"  is  the  "Real  and  Ideal  Appearance  of 
the  Nounienal  Thing-in-itself ."     This  "  Noumenism "is  "in 
possession  of  an  immanent  relational  constitution,  or  system 
of  internal  relations  as  the  system  of  Nature ;  "  and  therein 
lies  "  the  infinite  intelligibility  of  the  Universe."     We  learn 
from  all  this  that  "  Real  Being,"  or  the  "  All-Thing,"  has 
such  a  relational  constitution  or  system  of  relations  as  may 
render  it  intelligible ;  but  as  to  what  the  real  "  All-Thing  " 
is  in  itself,  or  as  to  its  own  inner  essential  ground  or  nature, 
otherwise  than  as  an  intelligible  system  of  relations,  or  how 
it  ever  came  to  have,  or  could  have,  such  a  system  of  rela-       /^P  ) 
tions  at  all,  we  get  no  further  light  whatever.     The  state-       i  '  ^ 
ment  that  "  a  relation  is  not  a  thing  or  an  entiti/,  apart  from    cV  A  Q  C>  - 
the  things  it  relates,"  as  referring  only  to  particular  objects  '•  6  3 

or  things  in  Nature,  and  to  their  external  relations  to  one 
another,  is  sufficiently  intelligible.  As  to  what  things  are, 
or  what  the  "  All-Thing  "  is,  or  as  to  how  the  Immanency 
therein  is  constituted,  we  learn  only  that  "  the  thing  (roSc  ri, 
das  Ding)  is  a  "  unitary  system  of  closely  correlated  inter- 
nal forces,  and  manifests  itself  by  specific  qualities,  actions, 
or  motions  ;  the  qualities,  actions,  or  motions  constitute  it  a 
phenomenon ;  the  system  of  relations  constitutes  it  a  nou- 
menon,  that  is,  both  the  real  unity  of  the  thing  and  its  intel- 
ligible character."  ^  There  is  a  "  countless  multitude  "  of 
**  single  things  "  and  of  "  composite  things  "  in  the  universe  ; 
but  "  the  universe  itself  is  the  All-Thing."  In  every  case, 
^Uhe  immanent  relational  constitution  of  the  thing  constitutes 
its  real  unity,  quiddity,  noumenal  essence,  substantial  form, 
formal  cause,  or  objectively  intelligible  character  J'  The 
statements  of  Kant  and  Fichte,  to  some  like  effect,  must 
be  taken  in  a  "  phenomenistic  "  sense ;  but  "  noumenism  ex-  ^ 

tends  them  to  things  as  at  once  both  phenomena  and  nou- 
mena."  Intelligibility  is  therefore  definable  "  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  schools  as  the  possession  of  a  determinate  essen- 
tial and  substantial  form ;  in  the  language  of  nouipenism, 

1  Ibid.  p.  128. 
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as  the  pasBession  of  an  immanent  relational  constitution^  or 
system  of  internal  relations ; "  ^  and  herein  lies  the  ^^  intel- 
ligibility of  the  universe  as  the  infinite^  etemaX,  and  self- 
existent  All-Thing.**  Ag^in  it  is  said  that  "the  Ideal 
appears  as  the  subjective  relational  system  freely  created 
by  the  creative  understanding ;  and  the  Real  appears  as  the 
objective  relational  system  effectuated  in  Nature  by  the  sub- 
ordinate realizing  activity  of  the  executive  will.  The  blindly 
executive  will,  however,  is  nothing  but  the  objectively  crea- 
tive potency  of  the  understanding  itself  :  Thought  is  Force, 
and  Force  is  Substance."  The  ground  of  the  "  Eternal 
creative  Act "  is  the  inherent  and  uncreated  fitness  of  the 
Absolute  Ideal  to  Be,  —  that  is,  to  become  the  "  Absolute 
ReaL"  ^  Such  is  the  account  we  get  of  the  universal  "  All- 
Thing*'  as  seen  in  the  external  scientific  manner  of  the 
Kantian  positive  philosophy  of  the  Understanding.  There 
is  no  logical  or  philosophically  intelligible  doctrine  in  it  of 
the  "  Noumenon "  itself,  of  Essence,  Force,  Substance,  or 
Potentiality,  of  Essential  Relation,  of  Content  and  Form,  of 
Ground  and  Movement,  of  the  dialectic  mediation  of  Ends 
through  Means,  of  the  logical  categories,  nor  of  what  is 
meant  by  "  the  Immanency  of  Relational  Constitution,"  other- 
wise than  as  it  is  said  to  be  "a  system  of  Relations."  The 
«Thing-in-itself"  (the  Ding-avrsieh,)  or  the  "All-Thing" 
in  itself,  remains  as  much  unknown  and  as  unintelligible  as 
it  was  where  the  like  d  posteriori  method  of  Kant  left  it. 

Human  Knowing  is  said  to  be  nothing  but  the  "  Faculty 
of  Relations."  The  human  "  intellect  or  understanding  " 
is  that  mode  of  energizing  by  which  the  human  mind 
deals  with  relations.  In  dealing  with  them,  the  impli- 
citly assumed  "intelligence"  has  "three  distinguishable 
ways,"  or  "functions,"  or  uses,  whereof  one  is  "  perceptive, 
intuitive,  or  analytical,"  and  is  " essentially  intellection"  or 
^*  intuitional  apprehension,  or  intellectual  intuition ;  "  an- 
other use  is  "conceptive,  reproductive,  or  synthetical,"  and 
1  Ibid.  p.  130.  2  i|,id.  p.  206. 
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reproduces  in  the  mind  "percepts  "  as  ** concepts ; "  and  the 
other  is  the  **  creative,  constructive,  or  teleological "  use. 
This  last  is  "  the  Faculty  of  Freedom  "  and  of  "  the  Ideal," 
and  is  "  the  originator  of  relations."  Finally,  Intelligence 
itself  is  what "  discovers  or  creates  relational  systems  or  con- 
stitutions ;  "  and  though  "  there  must  he  unessential  differ- 
ences between  the  finite  and  the  infinite  intelligence,"  this 
definition  "  becomes  equally  applicable  to  both."  The  argu- 
mentative conclusion  is,  that,  "  therefore,  the  Universe  itself 
must  be  intelligible  and  likewise  intelligent."  As  ^^  infinitely 
intelligible  "  and  "  likewLse  infinitely  intelligent,"  it  must  be 
^'  the  sole  cause  of  its  own  existence,"  and  the  ^'  absolute 
author  or  eternal  originator  of  its  own  immanent  relational 
constitution."  As  to  how  it  can  be  such,  we  get  no  further 
light. 

This  "  univei'^e^er  se  "  is,  however,  to  be  regarded  as  "  an 
Organism,"  not  as  "  a  Machine."  As  the  finite  "  under- 
standing "  either  discovers  or  creates  relational  systems,  so 
"  the  infinite  Self-conscious  Intellect "  eternally  creates  "  the 
infinite  Organism  of  Nature ; "  that  is,  "  the  Universe  as 
subject  creates  the  universe  as  object,  because  self*existence, 
self-life,  is  eternally  self-sufficient  end  that  realizes  itself, 
an  end  in  itself  that  is  not  a  means  to  any  further  end." 
This  term  organism  would  seem  to  be  ill-chosen  (to  say  the 
least).  It  is  borrowed,  apparently,  from  positive  science. 
What  the  author  evidently  means  is,  not  what  empirical 
science  calls  an  organism^  but  some  kind  of  metaphysically 
organic  unity  in  the  one  Whole,  whether  the  "  All-Thing," 
or  any  particular  "  Thing,"  whether  in  the  immanent  rela- 
tional constitution  of  the  All,  or  in  that  of  the  particular  in 
Nature.  But  the  truth  of  such  organic  unity  of  whole  and 
parts  appears  to  be  a  merely  inductive  and  inferential  con- 
clusion of  the  author's  method  of  argumentation  from 
experience,  and  not  a  logically  demonstrated  truth  of  meta- 
physical science,  proceeding  on  grounds  of  necessity  and 
universality  (to  be  seen  and  known  as  such  only  by  our 
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own  inner  intelligence)  to  a  necessary  conclusion.  In  like 
manner,  it  is  positively  affirmed,  further,  that  this  ^'  highest 
conception  which  man  has  yet  formed  of  the  immanent 
relational  constitution  of  the  universe  per  se^*  is  "pre- 
cisely the  conception  which  modem  science  is  working  out 
to-day  in  that  maryellous  discovery  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, the  Fact  of  Evolution."  And  we  are  informed  that 
*<  prior  to  the  spotless  and  immortal  Darwin,"  there  was 
only  "  Idealistic  Evolution  as  a  phenomenal  representation, 
not  as  a  noumenal  fact ; "  that  is,  we  may  suppose,  some 
kind  of  purely  spiritual  evolution.  Since  Darwin,  however, 
the  "  Realistic  Evolution  **  established  by  science  has  been 
"  the  complete  overthrow "  of  that  old  "  Idealistic  Evolu- 
tion." But  what  this  "  Realistic  Evolution "  is,  is  not 
made  very  clear.  One  might  certainly  infer,  for  one  thing, 
that  it  is  not  the  Evolution  of  the  author's  soliloquizing 
Solipsistic  Idealist,  who  evolves  and  creates  everything 
out  of  himself.  Turning,  on  the  other  hand,  to  Darwin 
and  that  "  marvellous  Evolution "  established  by  science, 
we  find  that  to  be,  indeed,  a  very  wonderful  Evolution  of 
j  ^      ^'  .^,  nebulous  matter  and  gravity  into  an  animal  kingdom,  apes 

'A^"-    »*/'**  ,.  '^     and  men  inclusive;    and  what  is  more  marvellous  still,  the 
^  ^ '     f\   .  matter  and  gravity  have  done  the  whole  business.     In  the 

\  <*'    ^  ♦•'  Darwinian  evolution  there  is  not  a  word  of  causation,  crea- 

'  '  tion,  intelligence,  thought,  or  mind  at  all,  infinite  or  finite, 

*  -  though  there  is  some  talk  about  "laws  acting,"  "natural 

selection,"  "  survival  of  the  fittest,"  and  the  like ;  in 
Haeckel,  about  "plastidules,"  "  cell  souls"  and  "soul  cells ; " 
in  Tyujdall,  about  "  a  potency  of  all  life  in  matter,"  or  in 
"  protoplasm  ;  "  and  in  Huxley,  about  "  agnosticism  "  and 
"  relational  perceptions."  If  again  we  consult  "  Scientific 
Theism,"  we  find  in  that  no  word  about  matter  and  g^rav- 
ity,  about  the  nature  of  "  immanency,"  essence,  force,  sub- 
stance, "  quiddity,"  entity,  potentiality,  ground,  or  move- 
ment, dialectical  or  mechanical.  Its  "  Realistic  Evolution  " 
would  seem,  on  the  whole,  to  approach  much  more  nearly 
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to  that  earlier  conception  of  a  universal  Evolution  in  Nature 
which  we  find  in  Herder's  ^  Ideen,"  ^  long  before  Lamarck, 
Darwiiiy  Haeckel,  or  Spencer  instituted  or  invented  the  mod- 
em scientific  Evolution,  if  it  be  essentially  different,  after 
all,  from  that  old  ^^ Idealistic  Evolution'*  itself,  or  from 
what  was  really  intended  by  it. 

Finally,  there  is  nothing  in  this  new  Theism  about  "  the 
Thing-in-itself  "  or  "the  AU-Thmg"  further  than  this,  that 
it  is  *'  in  possession  of  an  Immanent  Relational  Constitution 
or  system  of  Relations  ;  "  that  Intelligence  is  "  a  Faculty     q   / '  y    ,     / 
of  Relations ; "  and  that^here  is  no  other  Causality  in  the    ^  ^ 
universe  but}  "the   eternal   self-causation  or  self-creation  .--"- 
which  is  involved  in  the  reality  of  Infinite  Being  as  Eter-   e^  *  •  ^^'' 
nal  Self-activity,  a/ytys  purnis,  or  catisa  suU'  ^    This  is  the 
^^  noumenism  "   which   ^'  phenomenism  "  is   "  powerless   to 
escape,"  and  towards  which   the  "  pure   cosmical  dynam- 
ism "  of  modern  science    is  "  steadily  tending   more   and 
more."     This  eternal  ^'  Self- activity  "  would  seem  to  be  as 
purely  Ideal  as  the  "infinite  Being"  and  the  "pure  Ac- 
tivity "  of  Fichte   and  the   Nominalistic,  or  the  Realistic, 
Schoolmen  themselves.     This  **  result,"  namely,  that  "  the 
universe  per  ««  "  is  an  "  Infinite  Self-conscious  Intellect " 
(of  this   scholastic  character)    "  infinitely  removed  in  de- 
gree," but  "  essentially  identical  in  kind,  with  the  human 
intellect,"  is  said  to  be  "  the  constitutive  principle  of  Sci- 
entific Theism." 

As  touching  this  "  Realistic  Evolution,"  the  main  ques- 
tion is  put  thus :  Is  this  universe  a  Machine,  or  is  it  an 
Organism  ?  The  conclusion  is  speedily  reached  that  no 
machine-theory,  nor  any  mechanical  "  Monism,"  that  is  "  a 
denial  of  teleology,"  can  be  other  than  "  its  oum  suicide  a^ 
a  philosophy,*^  The  only  Monism  "  that  is  logically  possi- 
ble is  teleological  through  and   through."      An  organism 

^  Outlines  of  the  Phil,   of  Hist,  of  Man^  by  John  Godfrey  Herder 
(1784),  trans,  by  T.  ChurchiU,  London,  1800.  ' 
s  Ibid.  p.  152. 
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'^  lives  and  grows  ; "  a  machine  does  not  ^'  The  Infinite 
Self-conscious  Intellect  eternally  creates  the  Infinite  Organ- 
ism of  Nature/'  and  this  is  ^^  the  absolute  and  universal  end 
of  all  Being.**  Modem  science  has  nearly  ^^  reached  tliis 
sublime  conception  of  the  universe  as  a  living  and  g^wing 
Organism."  Its  **  relational  systems  of  all  kinds  are  cre- 
ated as  means  for  the  enlargement  and  enrichment,  the  <  ful- 
filling '  of  its  own  existence ;  **  and  this  system  of  Nature 
^^  as  an  infinite  Organism,**  which  modern  science  (or  rather 
'^  scientific  theism  **)  is  working  out  to-day,  is,  it  seems,  pre- 
cisely that  same  marvellous  *^  Fact  of  Evolution."  More- 
over, "  this  conception  of  Nature  clearly  reveals  the  crudity 
and  falsity  "  of  the  idea  that  *^  God  comes  to  consciousness 
in  Man*'  (i.  e,  we  may  suppose,  only  in  Man),  for  which 
two  citations  are  made,  one  from  Hegel,  and  one  from  Yon 
Hartmann  on  Hegel,  both  alike  total  misconceptions  of  the 
Hegelian  philosophy ;  but  the  more  certain  truth  is,  that 
"  the  Evolution  of  the  Universe  as  Divine  Object "  must  be 
viewed  "  as  the  work  of  the  Divine  Subject^  —  that  is,  as 
the  Infinite  Life  of  God  in  Time  and  Space.** 

This  doctrine  (one  would  think)  is  as  purely  ideal  as 
any  Idealism  could  well  be;  but  it  is  the  Idealism  of  a 
Scientific  TJieist,  and,  if  not  exactly  that  of  the  scientific 
Evolution,  is  clearly  not  that  of  the  Solipsistic  Idealist^ 
who  is  described  as  beginning,  indeed,  "  with  Descartes' 
t/e  pense,  done  je  suis"  but  who  "  never  dares  to  march 
straight  to  its  only  logical  conclusion,**  viz.,  that  **  I  myself 
am  the  All ;  I  am  the  Infinite  ;  I  am  the  Absolute  ;  I  am 
the  Eternal ;  I  am  the  only  true  -God  !  "  No  example  of 
such  a  Solipsist  is  given  :  the  writer  had  never  himself  met 
with  one  who  did  not  dilute  his  Idealism  with  an  incon- 
sistent **  dash  of  Realism.'*  He  will  himself  not  start  from 
the  Cartesian  Cogito,  ergo  suw.^  apparently  not  recogniz- 
;  ing  that  it  simply  means  the  first  certitude  in  the  imme- 
\  diate  fact  of  one^s  own  being  and  knowhig  ;  but  he  will 
rather  forthwith  step   forth  out  of  himself,  and  plant  his 
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theism  upon  the  solid  ground  of  the  positiye  science  of  ex- 
ternal Nature,  himself  inclusive,  or  upon  the  scientific  rev- 
elation or  evolution  of  an  objective  world  of  ^^  immanent 
relational  constitutions  or  systems  of  relations  "  in  things 
and  in  the  "  AU-Thing  "  called  Nature.  He  will  not  stop 
to  investigate  that  first  fact,  not  even  so  much  as  to  say 
whether  it  is  a  fact  for  him  at  all  or  not,  nor  how  (if  it 
be  not  an  indubitable  fact  for  him)  he  is  ever  to  assure  him- 
self of  any  other  fact  whatever  in  this  universe,  whether  ex- 
ternal or  internal  to  himself. 

Now,  there  are,  doubtless,  several  ways  or  methods  of 
addressing  one's  self  to  the  further  investigation  into  the 
nature  of  that  first  fact.  One  way  might  be,  simply  to 
deny  or  doubt  it  altogether :  if  any  one  did  or  could,  he 
might  as  well  "  hang  ^  up  philosophy,"  and  proceed  to 
^*  make  a  Juliet "  without  any  at  all.  He  could  not  even 
begin  to  be  an  inconsistent  "  Solipsist,"  nor  (for  that  mat- 
ter) a  Scientific  Theist,  nor,  indeed,  any  kind  of  philoso- 
pher whatever.  But,  of  course,  no  scientific  positivist,  who 
begins  by  denying  that  his  I  is  an  entity  of  any  kind,  and 
assumes  in  the  outset  that  there  is  no  mind  or  soul  in  him 
other  than  an  organism  of  brain,  is  ever  going  to  recognize 
or  admit  the  fact  of  his  own  being,  perceiving,  or  knowing, 
until  matter  and  gravity  have  evolved  themselves  through 
the  entire  ancestral  line  of  descent,  inheritance,  natural  se- 
lection, etc.,  from  protoplasm  up  to  apes  and  men,  and  so 
furnished  him  an  immanent  relational  constitution  or  com- 
plex of  brain-tissues  and  a  phosphorescent  consciousness 
glowing  therefrom,  that  altogether  can  do  his  being,  per- 
ceiving, and  knowing  for  him,  without  more.  Another  way 
might  be  that  of  the  imaginary  Solipsist  himself,  who,  see- 
ing in  it  even  so  much  as  that  he  has  a  consciousness,  at 
least,  if  not  also  some  sort  of  "  creative  teleological "  fancy, 
proceeds  at  once  to  spin  out  of  that  a  purely  ideal  world  of 
his  own  creation.  Another  might  be  that  of  our  Scien- 
tific Theist,  who,  seeing  at  least  that  he  has  an  ^^  under- 
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standing  "  that  is  ^^  a  faculty  of  relations,"  is  an  '^  originator 
of  relational  systems/*  and  is  certainly  one  factor  in  its  own 
perceptiye  or  "  intuitional,"  conceptive  or  "  reproductive," 
ereatiye  or  *'  teleological "  uses,  should  content  himself  with 
80  ranch  for  the  internal  direction  of  his  investigations  ;  and 
then  straightway  square  himself  round  towards  the  external 
^^  All-Thing  "  of  Nature  and  its  ohjectively  relational  con- 
stitutions, and,  looking  out  through  his  sense-perception, 
and  with  the  "  intuitional  "  light  of  such  ^^  understanding  " 
only,  proceed  at  once  on  the  experiential  and  argumentative 
external  method  of  positive  science  and  the  Kantian  philos- 
ophy thereof  as  a  Scientific  Theist,  expecting  to  arrive  in 
that  manner  at  a  philosophy  or  theory  of  the  Universe, 
God  and  himself  inclusive.  Another  and  a  hotter  way,  per- 
A  '^  haps,  would  be  that  of  Philosophy  Itself,  in  which  he 
should  recognize  this  indubitable  first  certitude  of  fact  to 
t'  L  begin  with,  and  then,  fronting  both  ways,  first  and  last, 
^i*'  '{p^  ^  should  proceed,  before  undertaking  to  comprehend  the  ex- 
t  il^^  'i  '  temal  "All-Thing,"  to  make  some  thorough  study  in  the 
^/  ^        P  inward  direction,  and,  if  possible,  a  critical  analysis  and  a 

•^  l'*         "'^      logical  synthesis  of  the  internal  reason  in  himself,  whereby 
V*'      {.     only  he  ever  does    or  can  perceive  or  know  at  all ;    and 
/  //        '^*^   '     thus  pursuing  the  inquiry  until  he  should  arrive,  not  merely 
^-       ,♦'  at  the  logical  categories  of  the  human  understanding  only 

*  (with  Kant),  but  at  the  categories  of  universal  reason  (with 

^  *^|       i  «i    Aristotle,  Hegel,  and  Cousin),  and  even  make  the  passage 
^y  over  the  Metaphysical  Bridge  from  the  finite  to  the  uni- 

\  "^       ( '     versal  Intelligence,  by  the  strict  and  exact  method  of  the 
t  '    \  science  of  logic  and  a  sound  metaphysic,  grounded  always 

^  t '  on  necessity  and  universality,  on  the  necessities  and  neces- 
sary relations  of  reason  itself,  on  the  necessary  idea  of 
cause  in  ourselves,  and  on  the  necessary  principle  of  Cau- 
sality in  the  Universe ;  or  until  he  should  reach,  through 
some  true  notion  of  the  living  syllogism  of  synthetic  Apper- 
ception and  Judgment  in  himself  (with  Hegel  alone),  even 
to  a  thoroughly  intelligible  comprehension  of  the  living  syl- 
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logisni  of  the  logical  Notion  of  the  one  whole  Essentity  as 
Reality  and  Ideality  in  one.     In  this  way  he  might  find, 
in  a   more  satisfactory  manner,  that  the  '^All-Thing"  is 
grounded  on  the  eternal  necessities  and  absolute  verities, 
the  essential  and  necessary  relations  (whatever  may  be  the 
'^unessential''),  the   eternal   movement,  and  the   internal 
and  external  dialectic  of  the  necessary  mediation  of  ends 
through  means ;  and,  in  short,  on  all  the  adamantine  cate- 
gories of  universal  as  well  as  finite  intelligence,  and   not 
merely  upon  the  external   ground   of   the  "  objectively-re- 
lated  and   intelligible   Real   Being "   of    the   ''  Immanent 
Relational   Constitution,"  or  of  the  '' objectively  and  sub- 
jectively related  and  intelligible  Real  and  Ideal  Appearance 
of  the  Noumenal  Thing-in-itself,"  ^ — an  altogether  external 
system  of  immanent  relations,  viewed  from  the  outside  by 
the   intuitionally  perceptive,  conceptually  reproductive,  and 
constructively  creative   and   teleological    understanding,  — 
which  (after  all  is  said)  gives  no  intelligible  account  what- 
ever of  the  essential  content  and  form,  of  the  ground  and 
movement,  of  the  dialectic  mediation,  of  the  substantiality 
or  potentiality,  or  of  the  internal  constitution  and  nature, 
real  or  ideal,  of  "  Things-in-themselves,"  or  of  the  "  All- 
Thing-in-itself,"  any  more  than  Kant  did  (or  could)  of  the 
unknowable  Ding-an-sichy  pursuing  only  the  experiential, 
externally  argumentative,  and  merely  inferential   methods 
of  positive  science  and  ^'  Scientific  Theism." 

In  the  teleological  aspect,  the  argument  is  scarcely  less  in- 
complete, though  rather  more  impressive.  That  ^^  all  intel- 
ligence is  teleological  in  its  creative  action  "  may  readily  be 
conceded.  The  finite  intelligence  (however  in  itself  consti- 
tuted) may  very  well  be  said  to  be  "  essentially  teleological  in 
its  conceptive  and  creative  uses  "  as  the  '^  free  combination 
of  ends  and  means ; "  and,  for  that,  the  end  may,  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  be  said  to  be  ^'  a  purely  ideal  system  of  relations 
in  the  present  which  is  to  be  realized  in  the  future,"  and 

1  Ibid.  p.  115. 
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the  means  "  a  purely  ideal  system  of  relations  in  the  present 
by  which  the  future  end  is  to  be  realized :  "  but  the  argu- 
mentative inference,  that  the  same  thing  must  in  the  same 
manner  be  true  of  the  universal  intelligence,  is  an  altogether 
gratuitous,  illogical,  and  inadmissible  assumption.  A  nec- 
essary distinction  between  the  universe  as  a  whole  ^  or- 
ganism "  or  otherwise)  and  the  finite  or  natural  organism 
is  recognized  in  this,  that  the  finite  ^'  organism  is  a  system 
in  which  the  parts  are  so  related  that  the  whole,  as  a  cause, 
is  adapted  to  the  accomplishment  of  either  external  ends, 
internal  ends,  or  both.  The  non-living  artificial  organism 
(the  machine)  has  only  external  ends ;  the  living  natural 
organism  (the  plant,  animal,  man)  has  both  external  and 
internal  ends ;  the  living  cosmical  organism  (the  universe) 
has  only  internal  ends."  ^  I'here  is,  therefore,  in  the  natural 
organism,  an  "  Indwelling  or  Immanent  End,  and  an  Out- 
going or  Exient  End.*'  It  is  not  inaptly  said  that  when 
"  the  understanding  "  takes  its  suggestion  "  from  feeling," 
its  end  "  is  (egoistic  or  altruistic)  happiness,"  and  "  its  prin- 
ciple of  action  is  utility  or  expediency ; "  when  "  from  the 
higher  reason  (the  supreme  Faculty  of  the  Ideal),  its  gen- 
eral end  is  truth,  beauty,  and  goodness,  and  its  principle  of 
action  is  justice,  —  that  is,  fidelity  to  the  relational  constitu- 
tion of  the  universe  J9er  .96."  The  teleological  action  of  the 
finite  intelligence  is  made  to  embrace  all  the  arts,  works, 
and  institutions,  the  science,  philosophy,  literature,  morality 
/  and  religion,  and  in  short  *'  all  the  instrumentalities  and 
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of  human  civilization."  Ends  and  means  ai'e 
said  to  be  "combinations  of  percepts  and  concepts  infree^ 
absolutely  new,  and  purely  ideal  creations,  subsequently 
realizable  by  the  will"  This  " supreme  construction  of  the 
creative  understanding  is  Method,  which  is  also  the  highest 
perfection  of  teleology  and  the  highest  potency  of  intellect 
in  actu  ;  "  whence  "  the  essentially  teleological  nature  of  all 
intellect  is  plainly  apparent."  ^  All  this,  however  true  of 
1  Ibid.  p.  191.  2  ii>id.  p.  145. 
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the  teleological  use  of  the  human  understanding,  can  hy  no 
possibility  be  true  in  the  same  sense  of  the  universal  intelli-  \    aj  ,     ■  -  ^ 
gence ;  for  this  can  have  no  "  percepts,"  and  no  "  concepts,"  ]  ^y  ^ 

of  that  same  sort,  nor  could  it  pursue  any  such  method  of 
Ends  and  Means.     But  it  is  abo  distinctly  recognized  that 
in  reference  to  the  Universe  itself,  this  **  Exient  End  "  can 
have  no  place  otherwise  than  as  '^  it  diffuses  itself  internally 
through  oat  the  infinite  organism  itself,  as  a  deepened  energy 
and  enhancement  of  the  immanent  end,"  which  ^^  manifests 
itself  as  that  Natural  Providence  of  Law  and  Love  in  One, 
which  is  the  support  of  every  instructed,  steadfast,  and  re- 
ligious mind."  ^     And  the  general  conclusion  is,  that  "  the 
absolute  end  of  Being-in-itself  is  the  absolute  'full-filling' 
of  Thought-in-itself ,  —  that  is,  the  creation  of  the  Keal  out 
of  the  Ideal;  and  the  absolute  realization  oi  this  end  is  the 
Eternal  Teleological  Process  of  the  Self-evolution  of  Nature 
in  Time  and  Space,  —  in  a  word,  the  Infinite  Creative  Life 
of  God."  ^     And  again,  it  is  said  that  '^  the  absolute  *  full- 
filling  '  of  Thought-in-itself,  or  the  embodiment  of  the  Ideal 
in  the  Real,  is  the  eternal  self-legislation  of  Thought-in-itself 
into  Thought-in-Being,  —  of  the  subjective  relational  system 
into  the  objective  relational  system  of  the  Real  Universe. 
The  ground  of  this  realization  can  only  be  the  inherent  and 
uncreated  fitness  of  the  Absolute  Ideal  to  Be,  —  that  is,  to 
become  the  Real ;  and  the  perception  of  this  absolute  fitness 
of  the  Ideal  to  become  the  Real  —  a  profoundly  ethical  con- 
ception—  is  the  ground  of   the  Eternal   Creative  Act."* 
Such  is  the  end  and  consummation  of  '^  Scientific  Theism." 
This  ideal  ground  would  seem  to  be  as  mystical  as  Plato's 
superessential  Good,  or    Plotinus's    ^'ineffable   fountain," 
and  might  satisfy  the  most  visionary  Solipsistic  Idealist.     '^' 

There  is  much  in  the  Hegelian  statement,  also,  that  would 
seem  to  give  countenance  to  the  idea  that  the  metaphysical 
realm  of  the  Immanency  and  Transcendency  of  the  Absolute 
Idea  as  Spirit  is  purely  ideal,  or  not  also  real  and  substan- 

1  Ibid.  p.  205.  a  Ibid.  p.  202.  «  Ibid.  p.  206. 
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tial  as  welly  and  that  Bach  absolute  Spirit  evolves  and  legis- 
lates itself  spirituaUy,  or  in  a  purely  ideal  manner,  into  the 
actual  world  of  Nature  as  the  only  Reality,  or  as  (in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Abbot)  "  creating  the  Real  out  of  the  IdeaL" 
But  a  philosopher  way  very  well  suspect  that  this  is  not 
exactly  what  either  of  them  really  means.  The  awkward- 
ness of  the  expression  may  be  presumed  to  have  arisen  from 
the  common  usage  of  thought  and  speech,  which  habitually 
is,  to  look  upon  sensible  things  as  the  only  realities,  and  to 
regard  things  that  are  imperceptible  by  tlie  senses,  or  only 
intelligible  to  the  intellect,  as  merely  ideal,  or  as  purely 
spiritual.  In  this  manner,  both  Hegel  and  Rosenkranz  use 
words  in  such  a  way  as  to  imply,  contrary  to  the  whole 
meaning  and  scope  of  their  pliilosophy,  that  Spirit  comes  to 
actuality,  or  only  has  reality,  in  the  realities  {Realitouten) 
of  external  Nature  ;  as  if  they  intended  to  say  that  Spirit, 
or  merely  intelligible  truths,  had  no  reality  whatever,  bat 
only  some  wholly  unintelligible  sort  of  spirituality.  Much 
more  truly  was  it  said,  long  ago,  that  the  things  that  are 
seen  are  temporal,  but  the  things  that  are  unseen  are  eter- 
nal. At  any  rate,  the  necessary  truth  of  the  matter  would 
rather  seem  to  be,  that  the  one  whole  and  absolute  Essentity 
as  eternally  constituted  in  itself  into  a  logical  unity  or  syl- 
logism of  all  the  fundamental  categories  of  Intelligence 
itself,  —  of  Necessity  and  Freedom,  of  Identity  and  DifEer- 
ence,  of  Whole  and  Parts,  of  Universality,  Speciality,  and 
Particularity  in  one,  of  internal  Essence  and  external  Ex- 
istence, of  internal  Content  and  external  Form,  of  internally 
essential  Relations  and  externally  accidental  Relations,  and 
all  the  rest, — in  an  eternal  movement  of  dialectic  media- 
tion and  reflection  of  Means  and  Ends  within  the  ever- 
idenlical  whole  Reality,  and  in  an  infinite  and  eternal  round 
or  cycle  of  creation  and  destruction  of  particulars,  at  once 
in  freedom  and  under  all  the  necessities  of  its  real  constitu- 
tion and  ideal  nature,  is,  and  must  be,  as  real,  as  essential 
or  substantial,  as  potential,  and  an  internal  truth  as  adaman- 
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tine,  as  any  external  reality  in  Nature  possibly  can  be,  and 
indeed  even  more  real  than  the  external  realities  themselves. 
In  truth.  Nature  is  not  a  whit  more  real,  nor  a  whit  less 
ideal,  than  the  absolute  One  and  AU  itself.     '*  The  Beal, 
well  seen  into,  is  the  Ideal/'  said  Thomas  Carlyle.     ^*  The 
true  ideal,"  says  Lowell,  "  is  not  opposed  to  the  real,  nor 
is  it  any  artificial  heightening  thereof,  but  lies  in  it,  and     ^ 
blessed  are  the  eyes  that  find  it."  *     There  is  no  ideal  apart     A^*-^-«- 
f rom  the  real.     They  do  not  stand  in  contradiction,  but  are^»*^  JCf^  xc 
identical  in  their  distinction  and  opposition.     Always  and  /  ^  /    ^^' «'  * 
everywhere,  in  the  universe  itself  as  in  human  affairs,  the    ^  a«-^  ^  iv. 
real  is  the  necessary  ground  and  condition  of  the  ideal.  /^^/*  **.»  c' 
Neither  can  be  said  to  create  the  other:  they  coexist  *mJ   ^'tttt^t    •  * 
specie. ceternitatis,     "Noumenon"  is  nothing  else  but  that.  ^^^  ^  .v#i 
The  metaphysical  and  the  physical,  the  ideal  and  the  real,      *^      <• .  r. , 
are  not  two  distinct  worlds,  but  merely  the  two  sides  or   ^  ^.  ^    -  .• 
aspects  of  one  and  the  same  identical  whole  Essentity.    Call  v^^^/    f^ 
it  the  Universe,  Nature,  or  God,  it  makes  no  difference  in 
the  thing.     This,  in  brief,  is   what  is  meant  by  Realistic  J      a  ' 
Idealism.     It  might  be  called  scientific  Theism   also :    no  * 
one  need  quarrel  with  the  name.     But  any  Theism,  or  anjA  ^  ^ 

Idealism,  that  drops  out  the  adamantine  bottom,  and  under-  1  ^ 
takes  to  build  a  universe  out  of  nothing  but  empty  possibil-  1^    .<*»    .. 
ities,  absolute  freedom  and  superessential  spiritualities,  or  |   i     >. 
out  of  a  mere  immanency  of  relational  constitution  and  the     >'*  ^  ■. 
actus  purus  of  the  Schoolmen,  can  never  be  either  science  or_,       ^ 
philosophy.     On  the  other  hand,  our  author  would  probably 
agree  that  until  Theism  can  become  something  other  than 
an  anthropomorphic  vision  of  an  omnipotent  Jehovistic  Lord 
above  Nature  and  apart  from  all  reality,  and  get  well  rid  of 
the  senseless  bugbear  of  "  Pantheism  "  (whatever  that  may 
mean),  it  never  can  have  a  solid  foundation  in  philosophy, 
or  in  anything  else.     His  excellent  endeavor  to  lift  the  posi- 
tive sciences  out  of  their   narrower  circles  into  the  wide 
realm  of  metaphysical  science  properly  so  called,  or  to  raise 

^  Among  My  Books,  Boston,  1874,  p.  204. 
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science  itself  to  the  height  of  universal  Intelligence,  is 
worthy  of  all  praise ;  but  he  is  himself  obliged  to  confess 
that  it  is  as  yet  very  far  from  having  reached  that  goaL 
Indeed,  it  is  questionable  if  physical  science  alone,  or  any 
philosophy  of  mere  experience,  induction,  and  external  ar- 
gumentation, can  ever  attain  to  a  complete  synthesis  of  the 
Beal  and  the  Ideal.  Nothing  short  of  the  metaphysical 
science  of  Logic  can  well  be  expected  ever  to  reach  that 
end,  and  then  only  in  the  Realistic  Idealism  of  Philosophy 
Itself. 


r^^ 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
IN   CONCLUSION. 

§  1.   Providence  and  Fate. 

Assuming  now  that  such  a  providential  power  is  thus 
possible  and  in  fact  exists,  thef e  are  two  ways  in  which  it 
is  conceivable  that  it  may  have  an  effective  action  in  the 
external  world  of  things  and  phenomena  in  Nature  :  iirst, 
in  and  through  them  internally ;  and  second,  upon  them  ex- 
ternally. In  the  internal  aspect,  it  may  be  conceived  as 
the  conscious  guiding  and  directing  control  over  the  eter- 
nal and  necessary  movement  of  the  essential  notional  whole 
into  the  distinctions  of  special  and  particular  forms  or  modes 
of  essence ;  as  for  instance  even  into  the  distinction  of  a  one 
whole  elastic  and  incompressible  medium,  or  general  aether, 
whether  conceived  as  continuous  or  as  atomic  in  its  own 
interior  constitution  :  for,  if  conceived  as  continuous  in  its 
first  specialization,  it  may  still  receive  a  further  differen- 
tiation into  a  secondary  atomic  or  molecular  constitution 
through  the  mediating  instrumentality  of  such  primary  con- 
tinuous medium.  Externally  considered,  this  providential 
action  may  be  conceived  as  exerted  through  the  agency  of 
the  more  general  specializations  of  essence  and  form  upon 
the  further  particular] zations  formed  within  and  under  them, 
even  through  such  continuous  medium,  whereby  that  is  made 
a  means  and  instrument,  not  only  for  the  production  of  the 
atoms  or  molecules,  but  for  action  and  operation  upon  them 
externally,  when  once  so  formed  out  of  and  in  the  medium 
within  which  they  must  still  be  contained,  and  must  swim, 
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or  float,  or  whirl,  or  revolve ;  and  throagh  these,  again,  as 
farther  mediate  instrumentalities,  upon  the  chemical  affini- 
ties, the  cohesions  and  repulsions,  the  combinations  and  the 
dissociations  of  the  simplest  chemical  elements,  as  well  as 
upon  the  mechanical  aggregations  of  molecules  into  larger 
bodies  or  masses.  All  these  masses,  in  like  manner  as  the 
molecules  whereof  they  are  composed,  must  necessarily  be 
whirling,  eddying,  revolving,  or  floating,  in  and  upon  the 
2Bther  or  medium,  even  as  waves  are  carried  on  the  bosom 
of  the  ocean,  or  as  electric  stresses,  or  light-waves,  are  borne 
on  the  medium  which  is  the  vehicle  of  their  special  motions. 
That  most  interior  causal  action  which  thus  displays  itself 
from  within  outwardly  in  all  possible  branching  directions 
(as  it  were)  into  special  and  particular  forms  of  substance  as 
the  quantity  or  mass  of  all  bodies  whatever,  whether  in  the 
shape  of  aether,  or  any  other  material  medium  or  vehicle  of 
motion,  may  furnish  an  intelligible  conception  of  what  is 
called  Gravity  as  a  pushing,  driving  intension,  rather  than 
as  a  pulling,  attracting  power  in  all  bodies  or  masses,  acting 
in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  internal  mass  or  quantity,  and  in 
the  inverse  ratio  of  the  square  of  their  external  distances 
from  each  other ;  or  also  of  Electricity  as  a  polar  wave  of 
positive  and  negative  strain ;  and  as  controlling  both  their 
internal  actions  (through  whatever  continuity  or  consecutive- 
ness  of  instrumentation)  and  their  external  oppositions;  con- 
tradictions and  collisions,  their  gravitations  and  potentials, 
their  affinities  and  repulsions,  their  cohesions  and  dissolu- 
tions, their  combinations  and  dissociations,  their  aggregations 
and  divisions,  —  a  conception  that  is,  perhaps,  not  inconsis- 
tent with  the  scientific  doctrine  of  the  indestructibility  of 
matter,  and  of  the  correlation  and  convertibility  of  forces, 
and  may  justify  (if  it  do  not  explain)  the  suggestion  of 
Faraday  that  all  forces  and  motions  proceed  from  one  com- 
mon centre  of  origin. 

Any  action,  operation,  or  influence  of  the  providential 
power  upon  the  medium,  sether,  atoms,  molecules,  or  bodies, 
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from  a  distance  across  an  absolate  void,  may  be  said  to  be  L^ 
inconceivable  because  utterly  impossible.  And  yet  this  is 
precisely  the  manner  in  which  the  subjective,  uncritical  im- 
agination, or  the  emotional  fancy,  will  insist  upon  conceiv- 
ing of  providential  action,  or  interference,  in  the  world  and 
in  the  affairs  of  mankind.  By  the  necessary  theory  of  this 
philosophy,  the  aether  (or  whatever  other  more  subtile  form 
and  mode  of  essence  may  lie  within  or  behind  the  aether) 
must  be  conceived  as  the  underlying  essential  medium  or 
instrumentality  through  which,  and  only  by  means  whereof,  >  y  * 
the  absolute  and  universal  Causality,  the  primorJKal  source 
of  both  the  internal  and  the  external  Dialectic,  produces 
and  establishes  both  the  special  media  and  the  particdlar 
forms,  determines  the  quantities  and  potentials  of  all  forces 
and  bodies,  constitutes  them  to  be  what  they  are  (in  respect 
of  both  content  and  form)  and  as  they  are  while  they  con- 
tinue to  be  such,  and  is  their  actual  Vis  Viva,  their  essence  ^^^ 
and  life  when  they  have  any  life,  and  keeps  them  in  motion, 
or  in  an  equilibrium  of  apparent  rest  among  themselves,  or 
in  a  persistent  equilibrium  of  stationary  balance  within  them- 
selves, and  so  internally  guides,  directs,  and  controls  their 
inner  states  and  their  outward  movements,  their  inertia, 
their  actions,  interactions,  interrelations,  oppositions,  contra- 
dictions, collisions,  operations  and  dissolutions  throughout ; 
being  (as  it  may  very  well  be  said)  that  — 

"  Destiny 
That  hath  to  instrument  this  lower  world, 
And  what  is  in 't." 

While  the  mechanical  operation  of  the  aether  upon  a  body  / 
or  large  mass  as  such,  externally  and  directly,  may  be  in- 
inappreciable  to  physical  observation,  its  action  upon  the 
molecules  as  such  may  in  fact  be  considerable  and  impor-  j 
tant.  In  the  experiment  of  generating  electricity  by  the 
contact  of  two  bodies  of  different  natures  or  temperatures, 
there  is,  at  least,  a  strong  suggestion  of  the  direct  action  of 
the  molecules  thereof  upon  the  sellier,  or,  again  (as  it  very 
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well  may  be),  of  the  lether  upon  them,  even  if  some  part  of 
their  motions  be  not  transferred  to  the  sether,  as  the  moleca- 
lar  motions  of  an  intensely  heated  body  are  transferred  as 
light-waves,  or  even  be  converted  into  electric  stress  in  it ; 
or,  again,  motion  (or  electric  stress  in  the  SBther  or  medium) 
may  act  upon  the  molecules  so  as  to  alter  the  internal  con- 
stitution of  the  body  or  mass.  A  state  of  electric  stress  is 
certainly  produced  in  the  surrounding  sether  or  medium ; 
for  nothing  but  the  sether,  or  some  more  subtile  form  and 
mode  of  essence  within  the  sether,  can  be  the  vehicle  of  elec- 
tric actiox^r  electro-motive  force.  Only  an  elastic  incom- 
pressible medium  (however  constituted  in  itself)  can  pos- 
sibly be  the  vehicle  of  electricity ;  for  motion  is  only  the 
fact  that  something  moves  or  is  moving,  and  motion  with- 
out a  vehicle,  or  apart  from  essence  of  any  kind,  is  simply 
impossible.  The  potentiality  of  electric  stress,  electric  quan- 
tity, electro  -  motive  force,  in  this  inward  sphere  of  the 
molecular  constitution  of  bodies,  is  undoubtedly  immense. 
Electric  dissociations  and  combinations  in  chemistry,  tele- 
graphic wires,  auroras,  lightning,  dynamite,  the  sun's  mag- 
netism, are  only  special  exhibitions  of  it  on  a  larger  or  a 
smaller  scale.  The  electro-magnetic  vibrations,  or  oscilla- 
tions, in  this  universal  medium,  which  give  rise  to  sense- 
perceptions  of  heat,  light,  and  color  in  our  minds,  and 
induce  chemical  action  or  affinities  in  the  most  intimate 
structure  of  vegetable  tissues,  or  other  substances,  though 
as  yet  nearly  (if  not  quite)  inappreciable  as  mechanically 
physical  forces  when  taken  singly  (or  in  small  doses,  as  in 
a  Crooke's  radiometer),  do  yet  exhibit  mathematically  an 
enormous  order  of  numerical  magnitudes,  and  have  mani- 
festly, when  considered  in  respect  of  their  cosmic  action,  a 
prodigious  operation  and  effect  in  the  whole  field  of  external 
Nature ;  and  yet  they  can  be  regarded  only  as  media,  means, 
and  instrumentalities  of  the  still  more  inward  and  universal 
causality  of  Essence  itself.  The  electro-magnetic  action  of 
the  sun  upon  our  e&Hh  is  recognizably  an  important  factor 
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in  terrestrial  phenomena.  The  suggestion  of  the  late  Zach- 
ariah  Allen  ^  of  the  possibility  (if  not  the  fact)  of  an  im- 
mense development  of  electricity  by  the  rapid  motions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  through  the  universal  sBther,  is  certainly 
worthy  of  consideration  in  this  connection ;  for  though  the 
friction  may  be  comparatively  slight,  or  even  so  slight  as 
not  to  stay  the  earth  in  its  orbit  so  much  that  an  astronomer 
can  measure  it,^  it  may  yet,  on  the  whole,  be  important  in 
cosmic  physics.  The  physiologists  will  even  go  so  far  as  to 
maintain  that  nervic  force  is  only  a  modified  electricity,  and 
do  not  hesitate,  in  their  brain-theories  of  mind,  to  raise  elec- 
tricity to  the  height  and  value  of  all  the  thought  and  con- 
scious will-*power  that  there  is  in  us,  —  poor  human  souls  that 
we  are  !  And  yet  electric  stress,  motion,  action,  apart  from 
any  essential  vehicle  of  it,  would  seem  to  be  impossible,  and 
inconceivable  because  impossible. 

The  considerations  have  already  been  presented  which 
seem  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  soul  in  us  is  a  speciality 
of  the  one  whole  Essence  and  Power,  constituted  in  and  for 
itself  as  a  qttasi  one  and  whole  Notion,  and  as  (by  itself 
considered)  a  living  syllogism  and  special  centre  of  syn- 
thetic apperception  and  judgment,  placed  in  a  certain  rela- 
tion of  external  opposition  to  the  bodily  organization  and 
its  whole  environment,  whereby  an  extremely  subtile  collision 
of  the  internal  movement  with  the  external  motions  (molecu- 
lar, electric,  or  nervic)  in  sensation  may  cause  those  modula- 
tions of  the  inward  soul  which  constitute  special  feeling  or 
emotion,  and  give  rise  therein  to  consciousness,  sense-per- 
ception, and  conception ;  for  the  speciality  itself  is,  by  its 
own  essential  constitution  and  nature,  a  potentiality  of  feel- 
ing, of  knowing,  of  consciousness,  of  perception  and  concep- 

^  Solar  Light  and  Heat,  the  Source  and  Supply :  Gravitation,  with 
Explanations  of  Planetary  and  Molecular  Forces,  by  Zachariah  Allen, 
LL.  D.,  N.  York,  1879. 

2  The  New  Chemistry,  by  Josiah  P.  Cooke,  Jr.,  Professor  in  Harvard 
Univ.,  N.York,  1874. 
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tion,  and  of  itself  a  Thinking  Power.  In  one  sense  or 
aspect,  there  is  an  external  collision  of  opposites :  in  the  in- 
ward sense  or  aspect,  the  original  source  and  cause  of  both 
the  opposites  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  one  whole  Essence 
and  Power  whence  both  streams  of  instrumental  causation 
and  special  organization  alike  proceed  as  from  one  and  the 
same  fountain,  though  branching  (as  it  were)  in  different 
directions  until  the  extremes  meet  in  collision  externally  to 
each  other,  as  coming  from  apparently  opposite  directions. 
In  Nature  external  to  ourselves,  that  Essence  is  exhibited 
under  and  through  the  more  or  less  general  specializations 
as  media,  and  in  the  further  particularizations  (through  these) 
of  molecules,  bodies,  masses,  and  other  natural  organizations, 
even  up  to  the  ultimate  physical  constitution  of  the  human 
body  and  brain.    In  the  whole  constitution  of  the  individual 

X  personality  of  soul  and  body  compounded,  body  and  soul 
thus  stand  over  against  each  other  in  one  unity  in  a  rela- 
tion of  external  opposition  as  well  as  in  the  more  inward 
relation  of  internally  essential  identity,  in  the  like  manner 
as  all  special  essences  and  particular  existences,  even  mole- 
cules or  masses,  actually  do  also  in  their  innermost  ess«i- 
tial  constitution,  whatever  may  be  their  external  relations  to 
each  other  in  the  field  of  Nature.  They  subsist  in  mutual 
opposition,  but  not  necessarily  in  absolute  severance  or  con- 
tradiction. The  contradictions,  no  less  than  the  oppositions, 
are  superficial,  temporary,  and  relative  only.  Both  the  con- 
tradictions and  the  oppositions  are  reconcilable  and  (as  it 
were)  soluble,  but  only  in  the  ultimate  reference  of  inner 
essential  relation  to  the  unity  and  identity  of  that  one  whole 

-^  and  eternal  Essence  and  Power  whence  aU  distinctions,  dif- 
ferences, oj^ositions,  contradictions,  and  relations  alike  pro- 
ceed. The  internal  identity  eternally  continues  in  the  per- 
petual flux  of  form.  The  specialities  as  such  exist  only  in 
their  relations  of  difference,  opposition,  and  contradiction. 
Were  these  relations  to  be  ultimately  resolved  into  universal 
identity,  the  specialities  would  absolutely  vanish  and  dis- 
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appear.  They  have  their  existence  as  sach  only  in  the 
category  of  the  Becoming  and  Departing  of  special  and 
particular  things  in  the  one  whole  and  eternal  process. 

In  this  sphere  of  specials  and  particulars  in  external  Na- 
ture, an  almost  infinite  order  of  necessity  and  providential 
direction,  which  may  he  mere  chance  and  fate  for  our  bod- 
ies and  our  souls,  and  for  all  other  special  and  particular 
things  as  such,  must  prevail.  There  is,  as  Proclus  and 
Bacon  said,  a  fate  which  is  also  providence,  being  either  the 
absolutely  necessary  or  the  providentially  established  order 
of  things  in  tlie  whole  system  of  the  universe.  There  is 
and  must  be,  at  the  same  time,  a  certain  outer  field  and 
limited  range  of  external  accident,  pure  chance,  and  sheer 
fatality,  for  material  things^  and  even  for  finite  souls,  which 
as  such  must  necessarily  fall  under  the  category  of  special 
and  particular  things  in  Nature,  though  in  respect  of  their 
inner  metaphysical  constitution  and  the  source  of  their  spe- 
cial powers  and  faculties  they  may  still  remain  under  the 
more  immediate  control,  influence,  guidance,  and  final  dis- 
position of  the  free  and  conscious  Providence.  It  is  per- 
fectly plain  and  intelligible  that  if  an  tether,  a  molecule,  a 
mass,  a  body,  or  a  soul,  is  to  exist  at  all,  it  must  necessarily 
have  precisely  the  essence,  form,  and  mode  of  existence 
which  it  has,  and  that  all  the  consequences  thereof,  all  the 
qualities,  properties,  natures,  effects,  and  relations  to  other 
things,  which  it  thereby  must  receive  and  have  while  it  con- 
tinues to  be  such,  and  all  the  oppositions,  contradictions,  and 
possible  collisions,  combinations,  dissociations,  transitions, 
and  transformations  which  necessarily  result  from  their 
very  constitution  and  nature  as  such,  must  follow  of  an  v,  ' 
inevitable  necessity;  and  throughout  this  physical  order  of  ;  ;  /' 
external  things,  a  certain  mechanical  dialectic  of  what  are, 
for  us  and  in  reference  to  our  particular,  blind  forces  and 
chances  (though  in  themselves  lying  in  the  order  and  chain 
of  the  universal  Causality),  must  inevitably  go  on,  resulting 
in  what  is  for  us  a  certain  chaotic  production  of  new  in  a 
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continaoas  destruction  of  old  shapes  and  states  of  things. 
No  god,  no  conceivable  omnipotence,  could  make  it  other- 
wise. Yet,  while  this  general  aspect  and  result  is  visible  on 
the  face  of  the  external  world  of  things,  and  in  all  our  ex- 
perience, there  is  evident  also,  at  the  same  time,  an  estab- 
lished order  and  sphere  of  uniform  law,  a  definite  regularity 
of  action,  an  adamantine  chain  of  cause  and  effect,  a  secure 
limit  and  bound,  and  an  inner  dialectic  that  is  as  clear,  cer- 
tain, precise,  and  logically  true  as  reason  itself.  And,  on 
tlie  whole,  there  is  an  unmistakable  demonstration  of  plan, 
order,  purpose,  and  artistic  design  therein.  It  is  a  Cosmos, 
and  not  a  Chaos.  Good  reigns  in  it  supreme  over  Evil. 
Positive  and  negative  are  one  and  inseparable.  There  is 
an  optimistic  side  or  aspect  as  well  as  a  pessimistic.  If  it 
be  the  worst,  it  is  also  the  best  world  that  possibly  could  be. 
Over  and  above  and  besides  all  the  necessities  and  fatalities, 
in  the  whole  or  in  the  parts,  it  may  truly  be  said  that  the 
deeper  we  penetrate  into  it,  the  further  we  pursue  the 
analysis  or  the  synthesis,  the  more  clearly  we  perceive  that 
the  fixities  and  fatalities  of  things  are  casual  and  temporary, 
not  absolute  and  eternal,  and  that  the  more  movable  and 
free,  at  the  same  time  the  more  persistently  permanent,  do 
the  inner  forms  and  constitutions  of  Essence  become  to  our 
apprehension.  The  more  universal  the  form  and  mode  of 
Essence,  the  more  movable  and  free,  yet  permanently  per- 
sistent in  itself,  does  it  become.  The  sBther  is  more  movable 
and  free  than  the  sun's  mass.  The  universal  Essence  is  less 
[  bound  in  the  chains  of  Necessity  and  Fate  than  the  most 
elastic  ethereal  medium.  It  is  still,  nevertheless,  no  more 
and  no  less  than  a  free  Ideality  on  the  ground  of  the  eternal 
and  real  Necessities. 

§  2.   Power  and  Will. 

Energy  (or  the  potentiality  of  Essence  in  action)  must 
mean  the  total  amount  of  Power  in  the  universe  in  point  of 
fact,  whether  conceived  as  the  essential  Notion,  or  in  any 
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other  way.  Conceived  as  the  Notion,  this  Energy  resides  in 
it  eternally :  conceived  as  an  aggregate  of  atoms,  the  total 
power  must  reside  in  that  whole  aggregate.  Scientists  some- 
times insist  that  power,  energy,  motion,  apart  from  matter, 
is  unthinkable ;  hut  the  question  is,  in  what  manner  matter 
can  possibly  be  so  constituted  (or  be  of  such  a  nature)  as  to 
have  energy  in  it.  The  materialistic  philosophy  does  not 
undertake  to  answer,  otherwise  than  that  it  is  unknown  or 
unknowable.  With  the  scientific  positivist,  energy  is  simply 
a  fact,  and  that  is  all  he  pretends  to  know  about  it.  It  may 
be  conceded  that  power,  motion,  energy,  apart  from  essence 
of  any  kind,  is  not  only  unknowable,  but  is  inconceivable 
because  impossible.  Power,  energy,  potentiality,  does  in  fact 
exist :  we  certainly  know  that.  Whether  we  call  it  fnat'\ ' 
ter  and  force,  or  Essence  and  Power ^  makes  no  difference 
but  in  name.  The  thing  in  itself  is  not  two,  but  one  only, 
since  they  are  inseparable.  The  two  words  or  names  merely 
express  the  two  aspects  of  one  and  the  same  thing.  It  is  there- 
fore logically  necessary  that  the  one  and  whole  thing  should 
have  such  a  constitution,  and  be  of  such  a  nature,  as  to  com- 
prise the  totality  of  all  essences  and  energies  within  itself. 
We  might  call  it  Will^  if  that  term  were  not  generally  em- 
ployed to  express  the  principle  of  Election,  or  the  fact  of 
Choice,  which  is  usually  ascribed  to  what  is  called  Freewill, 
In  this  sense,  Will  has  the  purport  of  a  choosing  faculty,  or 
an  electively  determining  power.  But  the  absolute  Essence 
and  Power  must  exist,  in  fact,  in  a  state  of  eternal  energy 
and  action  as  such,  whether  choosing  or  not :  if  not  determin- 
ing electively,  it  must  determine  necessarily,  or  simply  stand 
for  the  time  being  in  an  equilibrium  of  stationary  balance,  or 
persistent  permanence.  Properly  speaking,  such  whole  power 
cannot  be  absolutely  free  :  it  is  a  necessary  fact.  Absolute 
freedom  for  such  power  could  take  place  only  at  the  exact 
point  of  total  Rest^  which  must  mean  the  non-existence  or 
the  cessation  and  extinction  of  all  essence  and  power  in  utter 
annihilation.     It  must  therefore  necessarily  be  conceived  as 
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limited,  restricted,  bounded,  by  all  the  necessities  which 
enter  into  the  logical  constitution  of  the  Notion  as  a  standing 
All  in  which  the  total  energy  most  reside,  and  only  can  re- 
nd e,  by  any  conceivable  possibility.  The  whole  essence  and 
power  must  exist,  then,  first  of  all,  only  under  those  eternal 
necessities,  necessary  relations,  and  alterable  necessities  or 
laws,  which  underlie  all  matter  and  mind  alike,  and  are  the 
basis  of  the  Notion  as  such ;  and,  secondly,  under  such  limi- 
tations, determinations,  or  laws,  as  the  Notion  (or  intelligence 
itself)  may  give  to  itself  in  the  process  of  knowing  and  creat- 
ing. The  Notion  has  to  be  regarded  as  an  eternally  subsis- 
tent  unity  of  whole  and  parts  in  the  completeness  of  its 
essential  and  logical  constitution.  Its  several  elements,  re- 
lations, or  aspects,  may  be  separately  considered,  but  as  a 
matter  of  real  truth  they  all  subsist  together  in  one  simul- 
taneous and  eternal  whole  of  Identity  and  Difference.  The 
further  evolution  into  other  parts  and  particulars  within  the 
whole,  in  the  creation  of  the  external  worlds  of  Nature,  tak- 
ing place  under  the  limitations  of  Time  and  Space,  may 
have  the  character  of  succession  in  times  and  serial  order  in 
spaces  as  subject  to  contingency,  change,  and  difference  ;  but 
the  one  whole  as  such  never  can  exist  otherwise  than  in  some 
state  of  evolution  into  a  material  world,  since,  by  its  very 
constitution  and  nature,  and  as  an  absolute  fact,  it  is  in  an 
eternal  state  of  action  and  movement.  The  total  essence 
and  power,  then,  must  be  contemplated  as  exhibited  in  and 
throughout  any  constituted  world  of  Nature  that  may  at  any 
time  be  existent  as  such,  whether  as  freely  moving,  or  as 
more  or  less  permanently  fixed  or  suspended  in  some  state 
of  equilibrium  of  stationary  balance  for  the  time  being,  or  of 
energy  in  action  with  rest  in  place.  In  this  way,  an  atom 
^  may  be  conceived  as  so  much  fixed  or  suspended  essence  and 
power,  or  as  more  or  less  permanently  stored  force,  or  as  a 
whirling  eddy,  or  a  vortex-ring,  persistently  moving  in  place  ; 
and  so  also  of  any  definite  and  persistent  combination  of 
atoms,  molecules,  or  bodies,  or  any  natural  or  artificial  state 
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of  stress,  confined  energy,  or  constarained  alteration  of  natu- 
ral equilibrium.  A  bar  of  iron  may  be  supposed  to  take  \ 
its  size  and  shape  from  a  certain  definite  range  or  '^  mean  /  C 
path  "  of  yibration  of  its  molecules.  This  may  be  taken  as 
an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  essence  and  power  may 
give  limitation  and  form  to  itself  in  the  constitution  of  bodies. 
A  logrical  necessity  underlies  the  doctrine  of  the  conservation  f 
of  energy  and  the  convertibility  pf  forces.  The  extension  ' 
and  distribution  of  essence,  however  fixed,  stored,  or  tem- 
porarily locked  up  in  bodies,  must  be  as  wide  as  material 
Mature  itself.  In  our  efforts  to  comprehend  the  essential 
Notion,  we  are  apt  to  think  of  it  as  some  small  germ  or  seed, 
or  as  some  immaterial  spirit  or  ghost  situated  in  some  other 
part  of  the  universe  from  that  where  we  ourselves  are,  or  as  ( 
outside  and  beyond  the  sensible  and  real  universe  altogether. 
But  this  is  manifestly  wrong.  Obviously,  it  must  be  at  least  ^ 
coextensive  with  the  interstellar  aether,  which  certainly  ex- 
tends as  far  as  the  remotest  star  or  nebula  from  which  light 
may  reach  the  telescope,  or  the  prisms  of  spectrum-analysis, 
if  not  as  much  farther  as  any  one  may  choose  to  imagine.  It 
must  be  conceived  as  enveloping,  pervading,  and  containing 
all  other  forms  of  matter,  star-dust,  nebulae,  stars  and  planets, 
and  all  tlie  bodies  they  contain.  In  like  manner,  the  Notion 
must  contain  and  include  all  these  and  the  ^ther  itself,  and 
indeed  all  the  Essence  and  Power  of  the  Universe.  The 
mathematical  Potential  is  conceived  simply  as  Power  or 
£nergy  in  fact  in  a  state  of  action  ;  but  there  is  no  inquiry 
about  its  origin,  nature,  and  inner  constitution,  nor  as  to  how 
it  can  be  such  in  point  of  fact.  The  fact  alone  as  an  assumed 
truth  is  sufficient  for  all  the  mathematical  purposes.  It  is 
ascertained  that  it  increases  and  diminishes  (whether  con- 
sidered as  residing  in  masses,  or  as  residing  in  a  one  whole 
elastic  medium)  in  the  inverse  proportion  of  the  square  of 
the  distance,  and  it  is  presumed  that  this  law  holds  good  to 
infinity  in  either  direction  ;  but  as  to  what  the  proper  con- 
ception of  Infinity  is,  there  is,  again,  no  inquiry.     The  phe- 
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>mena  and  the  necessities  or  laws  of  Electricity  and  Mag- 
netism are  now  treated  mathematically  as  truths  belonging 
to  a  one  whole  elastic  medium,  in  which  states  of  stress,  vi- 
brations, oscillations,  wave-motions,  and  the  liketake  place; 
and  the  mathematical  processes  and  formulas  appear  to 
answer  equally  well  on  this  theory  as  on  that  of  an  aggrega- 
tion of  disintegrate  atoms.  In  physics,  bodies  are  conceived 
as  composed  of  molecules,  and  molecules  of  atoms;  and 
when  it  comes  to  a  question  of  the  SBther,  a  doubt  is  admitted 
I  ^       whether  that  is  to  be  considered  as  composed  of  atoms,  or  as 

f:  K^      .•  a  continuous  substance.     And  here  lies  for  the  present  the 

'^         11  pi'ccise  issue  and  essential  difference  between  atomistic  ma- 
*  ;  I  1 1  terialism  and  realistic  idealism.     No  intermediate  stage  or 

i     C  form  of  substance,  no  third  hypothesis,  is  rationally  conceiv- 

\  1/  able.     If  the  whole  multiplicity  of  atoms  were  to  be  con- 

ceived as  consolidated  into  one  continuous  mass,  or  into  one 
universal  Atom  of  hard,  impenetrable  matter,  then  elasticity, 
interior  action,  motion,  or  life,  would  be  simply  impossible. 
Such  an  Atom,  in  a  void  infinite  of  sheer  emptiness,  might 
be  imagined  to  move  or  fall  as  a  whole  body  eternally ;  but 
that  would  be  all  the  same  for  it  as  standing  still.  In  log- 
ical truth,  such  motion  or  falling  would  be  unimaginable ;  for 
there  could  be  no  possible  cause  to  make  it  move,  and  no 
reason  why  it  should  fall  in  one  direction  rather  than  in  an- 
other, and  it  would  necessarily  stand  still  forever.  But  still 
it  might  very  well  be  accepted  as  an  eternal  fact,  that  it  was, 
always  had  been,  and  forever  would  be,  in  a  state  of  internal 
movement  or  change  within  itself.  And  this  fact,  merely  as 
\  such,  is  as  admissible,  perhaps,  for  such  universal  Atom,  as 
it  is  for  an  eternal  state  of  action  or  movement  in  a  universal 
standing  All  as  the  Notion.  But  in  all  other  respects,  the 
two  theories  are  as  different  from  each  other  as  the  widest 
imaginable  contraries  ;  besides  that  the  former  would  utterly 
fail  to  explain  or  account  for  the  world  of  Nature  as  it  is. 
\  In  truth,  the  atomic  theory  is  just  no  theory  at  all :  it  is  a 
mere  aggregation  of  facts  supposed  to  be  known,  or  hypothet- 
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ically  imagined.  Considered  as  a  theory,  it  does  not  pre- 
suppose that  the  atom  has  any  action  or  movement  within  it : 
its  motion  or  movement,  when  it  has  any,  is  conceived  as 
outside  of  it,  and  as  a  movement  of  the  hody  as  a  whole. 
Gravity,  whether  residing  within  the  atom  or  outside  of  it, 
is  assumed  to  be  acting  upon  it  as  a  whole  particle.  Really, 
if  supposed  to  reside  within  the  atom,  the  atom  would  be 
self-moving  and  ^ve ;  if  outside  of  it,  then  the  theory  gives 
no  account  of  the  force  or  power  called  Gravity,  no  expla- 
nation of  its  nature  or  origin,  nor  how  it  could  possibly 
exist  apart  from  the  matter  of  the  atom.  The  fact  is,  that 
with  the  atomists  there  has  been  no  thought  about  it.  The 
atoms  are  assumed  to  have  been  eternally  falling  or  moving 
into  molecules,  gases,  and  bodies,  until  a  brain  is  reached. 
All  manner  of  motions  are  presumed  to  be  going  on  in  the 
brain-structure  ;  but  it  is  not  attempted  to  be  explained,  no 
theory  is  stated,  how  it  is  possible  or  conceivable  that  such 
motions  of  atoms  could  produce  mind,  consciousness,  memory, 
perception,  or  thought  at  all.  There  has  been  no  critical 
and  exact  thinking  about  that ;  there  is  in  fact  no  theory  | 
concerning  it,  and  none  can  be  stated.  The  question  has  to 
be  remitted  to  the  limbo  of  unknowables  and  incomprehen- 
sibles.  In  that  way  and  by  that  method,  the  passage  from 
brain-tissue  to  consciousness  becomes  as  "  unthinkable  "  as  it  | 
is  absurd. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  in  truth  no  other  possible 
way  of  conceiving  of  continuous  matter,  substance,  or  es- 
sence but  that  of  the  logical  concept  or  Notion  of  all  real- 
ity, in  which  the  continuity  is  contemplated  as  the  funda- 
mental identity  of  all  distinction  and  difference  of  whole 
and  parts  in  the  Oneness  and  AUness  of  the  essentially  uni- 
versal and  ideal  Notion,  which  in  its  unity  and  complete- 
ness is  a  logical  Essence,  or  an  intelligible  essentity,  but 
nevertheless  real  as  such.  In  a  proper  sense,  it  is  both  / 
metaphysical  and  physical.  Considered  in  this  way,  con-  ^ 
tinuous  Essence  may  intelligibly  have  within  itself  energy, 
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action  and  reaction,  potential  movement,  elasticity,  conser- 
vation and  transition  of  energy,  and  equilibrium  of  station- 
ary balance  or  temporaary  permanency,  in  a  perpetual 
round  or  cycle.  The  essential  difference  between  the  two 
theories  consists  mainly  in  this,  that,  in  case  of  the  Notion, 
the  one  Whole  is  of  such  an  inward  constitution  and  nature 
as  to  admit  the  possibility  of  movement  within  it,  while  as  a 
Whole  it  still  remains  a  standing  All :  whereas,  in  the  case 
of  the  one  Atom,  such  movement  is  impossible  ;  and  so  the 
whole  dispute,  the  whole  question,  really  concerns  the  in- 
ward constitution  and  nature  of  the  one  Whole,  its  inner 
necessities,  necessary  relations,  alterable  necessities  or  laws, 
its  manner  of  existence,  action,  reaction,  and  operation,  and 
the  truth  or  fact  of  it  as  such.  Then  the  one  Atom  be- 
comes the  logical  Notion. 

If  the  tether  were  to  be  regarded  as  composed  of  atoms 
in  motion,  and  at  some  considerable  distance  apart  from 
each  other,  whether  conceived  as  hard,  impenetrable  parti- 
cles, a  thought  larger  than  a  mathematical  point,  or  as 
whirling  eddies  or  rings  of  the  sether  in  the  »ther  itself, 
still  the  excessively  minute  range  or  path  of  vibration  of  the 
light-waves,  or  of  the  electro-magnetic  waves,  as  determined 
by  mathematical  science,  and  the  enormous  magnitude  of 
the  numbers  which  express  the  relations  of  these  infinites- 
imal vibrations  in  times  and  spaces,  would  be  enough  to 
demonstrate  that  the  atoms  must  be  almost  inconceivably 
near  to  each  other  as  they  are  almost  inconceivably  small, 
if  indeed  they  do  in  fact  exist  at  all  as  the  theory  requires 
and  infers.  Since  this  aether  is,  nevertheless,  so  subtile  as  to 
penetrate  and  pervade  all  other  bodies,  what  should  hinder 
the  existence  of  a  form  of  matter  or  essence  still  more  sub- 
tile than  the  aether,  which  should  pervade  the  aether  as  that 
pervades  all  other  bodies,  and  should  carry  them  all  within 
its  comprehensive  grasp  ?  or  what  should  hinder  that  from 
being  merely  a  secondary  stage  or  form  of  the  One  univer- 
sal Essence  and  Power  ?     ![n  any  such  case,  the  secondarily 
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determinate  forms  of  Essence,  whether  electricity,  eether, 
atoms,  molecales,  or  bodies,  have  to  be  considered  as  receiv- 
ing from  the  one  Whole  the  more  or  less  fixed  and  perma- 
nent determinations  of  essence  and  form  which  they  really 
possess,  and  subject  to  all  the  changes  of  form  and  mode 
of  existence  which  they  are  seen  to  undergo,  through  the 
actioQ  of  that  whole  Essence  and  Power,  according  to  uni- 
form necessities  and  laws,  in  a  reg^ar,  established  order, 
throughout  all  Nature.     These  limitations  of  form  and  de- 
gree, of  permanency  and  change,  are  as  necessary  as  the 
Power.     And  thus  in  Nature  there  is  in  fact  presented  to 
external  observation  a  thoroughly  necessary,  positive,  and 
purely  physical  and  mechanical  side  and  sphere  as  a  sensi- 
U:e   Nature  and   material  world,  in  which  Man  finds  the 
whole  theatre  of  his  practical  life  and  well-being  on  earth, 
and  in  which  a  mathematical  science,  and  physical  and  nat- 
ural sciences,  and  materialistic,  positive,  and  utilitarian  phi- 
losophies, have  an  appropriate  field  for  practical  applica- 
tion and  use,  and  a  sufficient  reason  for  being.     The  main 
difference  here  consists  in  this,  that  these  positive  philoso- 
phies accept  atoms  and  gravity  as  the  first  and  last  fact,  as 
the  eternal  form  and  mode  of  matter,  without  further  in- 
quiry into  its  inner  nature  and  mode  of  constitution,  and 
consequently  they  ignore,   exclude,  and  reject  the  whole 
idea  and  doctrine  of  spiritual  Essence  ;  while  the  truly  sci- 
entific and  realistic  Idealism  proceeds  further,  and  carries 
its  methods  of  analysis  and  synthesis  into  the  investigation 
of  matter  as  it  is  in  itself,  until  it  arrives  at  a  final  and 
complete  conception  of  the  one  Essence  and  Power  as  both 
ideal  and  real  (that  is,  truly  spiritual)  Essence  in  the  uni- 
versal form  of  the  Notion.     It  thus  finds  and  establishes 
on  impregnable  grounds  an  intellectual,  artistic,  moral,  and 
spiritual  side  of  Nature  and  the  world,  in  which  Man  finds 
the  theatre  of  his  intellectual  and  spiritual  life  and  well- 
being,  as  inevitably  as   he  finds  a  material  and  practical 
sphere,  —  a  theatre  which  it  is  just  as  impossible  for  him  to 
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ignore,  disregard,  or  reject  with  impunity,  as  it  is  to  ignore, 
disregard,  or  contradict  the  other  with  impunity,  whether 
he  knows  it  and  recognizes  it  or  not.  But  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  him  wholly  to  ignore  and  reject  either  the  one  or 
the  other  theatre,  or  both  together ;  and  in  fact  he  does 
not.  The  universe,  on  both  the  natural  and  the  supernat- 
ural side  or  aspect,  is,  and  remains,  for  him,  just  what  it 
is,  whatever  he  may  be  pleased  to  think  about  it.  The 
result  for  him  may  be  quite  different,  according  to  the  phil- 
osophical theory  that  may  prevail  with  him  concerning  it. 
For  him,  the  universe  is  just  what  it  is,  whether  he  con- 
ceives it  to  be  an  evolution  according  to  blind  necessity  and 
mechanical  power,  or  partly  mechanical  and  partly  provi- 
dential :  in  either  case,  he  has  to  make  the  most  and  the 
best  he  can  of  it.  Nevertheless,  this  materialistic  positiv- 
ism, however  true  as  far  as  it  may  justly  go,  is  only  one 
side  of  the  whole  truth  and  reality. 

Admitting  that  there  must  be  a  certain  total  amount  of 
Essence  and  Power  (or  of  atoms  and  gravity,  if  so  con- 
ceived), it  would  seem  necessarily  to  follow  that  such 
Power  could  exist  and  be  in  action  only  under  those  eternal, 
unalterable,  and  absolute  necessities,  and  those  essential 
and  necessary  relations  and  mediating  instrumentalities, 
which  must  pervade  the  universe  of  mind  and  matter  alike, 
and  must  constitute  intelligence  or  pure  reason,  and  that 
such  action  must  therefore  necessarily  take  on  some  form 
or  mode  of  rationality.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  does  take 
on  all  the  rationality,  order,  goodness,  beauty,  that  we  ac- 
tually see  in  the  world.  But  action  according  to  reason 
is  Knowing,  however  limited  or  obscure ;  and  Knowing  is 
Consciousness  also,  in  whatever  least  degree.  A  conscious, 
knowing  Power  necessarily  involves  and  implies  prevision 
and  a  faculty  of  determining  the  direction  of  essential 
power  in  action  to  a  definite  and  foreseen  end  ;  and  this  in- 
volves a  power  or  faculty  of  imposing  limitation  or  law 
upon  the  action  of  such  power,  that  is,  self-limitation,  self- 
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enspension,  or  self-determination,  and  therein  some  measure 
or  degree  of  choosing,  directing  Freewill  and  guidance,  — 
in  short,  a  providential  capacity  and  power  over  and  above 
all  the  fundamental  necessities,  relations,  and  limiting  con- 
ditions which  must  also  exist  and  have  operation.  Some 
such  power  would  seem  to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  any 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  facts  and  phenomena  of  Na- 
ture. An  unconscious,  mechanical,  perpetual  motion  is  man- 
ifestly inadequate  and  insufficient  to  explain  the  facts :  it 
does  not  amount  to  an  intelligible  theory  of  them.  But 
to  these  absolute  and  unalterable  necessities,  essential  rela- 
tions, and  mediating  instrumentalities  may  be  added  the 
self-imposed  laws  or  temporary  necessities,  without  yet  ex- 
hausting the  whole  field  of  freedom  or  liberty  for  such 
Power ;  and  over  and  above  all  these  necessities,  relations, 
and  laws  there  may  be  still  room  for  election,  choice,  and 
direction  to  an  artistic  and  moral  end.  Purpose,  looking  to 
the  Grood  and  the  Beautiful,  is  still  possible,  and  msiy  have 
a  guiding  and  controlling  influence  in  bringing  about  the 
result  which  is  actually  accomplished.     This  choice  may  be  ^ ;  ^ 

regarded  as  consisting  in  the  slightest  conceivable  inclina-  •     ' 

tion,  impulse,  or  direction  one  way  rather  than  in  another, 
given  to  a  movement  already  existing;  as  when  light-waves, 
or  sound-waves,  are  mounted  on  a  current  of  electricity,  or 
as  the  gentlest  possible  disturbance  of  a  delicate  equilib- 
rium of  stationary  balance  in  things  may  set  them  in  mo- 
tion. Zeus  held  aloft  the  scales,  and  weighed  Hector  against 
Achilles.  The  scales  hung  in  nearly  equal  balance,  but  still 
the  supreme  judgment  turned  in  favor  of  Achilles.  The 
Will  of  a  Torpedo  is  sufficient  to  discharge  the  electric 
battery  which  he  carries  in  his  head.  In  either  case,  some 
power  was  necessary.  As  choice,  the  power  must  be  fitful, 
special,  particular,  and  finite  as  temporary  in  its  action.     It  /  . 

would  seem  that  it  must  have  the  character  of  special  inter- 
ference. The  whole  Essence  and  Power,  being  eternally  in 
action  as  such,  must  be  continuous  and  universal,  though 
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temporarily  suspended  in  the  permanence  of  particular 
things.  I  low  is  this  contradiction  to  he  reconciled  ?  It 
would  seem  to  he  necessary  that  the  universal  Soul  should 
have  another  Soul  superadded  to  it  to  give  this  special  in- 
terference called  Choice:  otherwise  the  universal  Power 
must  possess  in  its  eternal  movement  all  the  choosing  power 
that  there  really  is,  and  such  choosing  power  must  be  both 
general  and  special ;  and  in  this  view  all  special  choosing 
l)Ower  other  than  tliat  vanishes  as  non-existent.  There 
would  be  a  general  providence,  but  no  special  providences ; 
or  more  strictly,  a  universal  providence  and  as  many  special 
providences  as  there  are  particular  things  or  events  through- 
out the  whole  of  Nature.  Providence,  like  the  Notion 
itself,  would  be  both  universal  and  particular.  All  Nature 
would  thus  be  constituted  under  universal  intelligence,  uni- 
versal consciousness,  and  universal  Will.  The  power  of 
election,  self-limitation,  self-determination,  must  reside  in 
the  whole  Essence  and  Power  as  the  Notion,  and  be  identi- 
cal with  it.  This  is  conceivable  and  intelligible  in  this 
manner,  but  in  no  other  way.  Intelligence,  Consciousness, 
Will,  must  be  coextensive  with  the  Notion  in  its  entirety 
and  universality  as  phases  of  its  identity.  As  to  the  es- 
sences of  things,  since  their  first  forms  must  be  molecular 
(or  possibly  atomic),  and  these  so  infinitesimally  small  as 
barely  to  exceed  mathematical  points  in  size,  and  since  this 
finiteness  of  essence  and  form  in  them  must  consist  merely 
in  a  temporary  state  of  permanency  or  persistence  of  such 
forms  as  a  continuous  action  of  essence  in  them,  though 
suspended  and  sustained  to  a  definite  termination  therein  ; 
and  since  all  molecules  and  bodies  in  Nature  are  made  up 
of  aggregations  and  combinations  of  the  elementary  par- 
ticles which  still  remain  at  some  considerable  distances 
apart  from  each  other,  however  their  paUis  of  vibration 
may  be  limited  to  a  definite  range,  thus  giving  forms  to 
bodies  as  such,  —  there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  the 
conscious  intelligent  Power  and  Will  should  not  reach  to  the 
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atoms  as  such,  to  molecules  as  such,  and  to  bodies  as  such, 
and  embrace  them  all,  both  in  respect  of  their  internal  con- 
stitution and  their  external  relations  as  tending  from  or 
towards  each  other,  and  acting  or  operating  upon  each  other 
externally,  as  objects  and  things  in  Nature,  while  they  re- 
tained, at  the  same  time,  their  own  actual  constitution  as 
such  things,  and  while  they  continued  to  be  such ;  and  so, 
that  all  change  or  transition  of  form  in  them  as  such,  and 
all  external  motions  of  them,  should  take  place  likewise 
under  that  same  intelligent  consciousness  and  WiU. 

The  action  and  whole  evolution  of  the  Notion,  then,  may 
be  contemplated  as  necessarily  rational,  artistic,  boniform 
(as  the  Neoplatonists  said),  tending  only  to  good  and  beauty, 
or  as  necessarily  having  plan,  order,  art,  goodness,  — 

**  Beauty,  truth,  and  rarity, 
Grace  in  all  simplicity,"  — 

in  it,  without  more.  Any  special  choice  would  thus  become 
superfluous,  supererogatory.  There  would  be  an  absolute, 
eternal,  and  continuous  determination  to  the  greatest  possible 
degree  of  intelligence,  art,  goodness,  and  beauty  in  the  whole 
given  creation.  The  universal  soul  may  thus  be  regarded  as 
all-true,  as  wholly  intellectual,  and  as  wholly  beautiful  and 
good,  as  well  as  all  -  powerf uL  Truth,  and  goodness,  and 
beauty,  says  Emerson,  ^*  are  but  different  faces  of  the  same 
All."  ^  Indeed,  we  may  very  well  ask  (repeating  Proclus), 
What  other  imaginable  tendency,  drift,  purpose,  object,  or 
end,  could  such  a  power  be  supposed  to  have  or  to  con- 
template ?  Evil,  negation,  limitation,  deficiency,  defect,  bad- 
ness, ugliness,  disorder,  injustice,  dishonor,  sin,  are  merely 
negatives,  absence,  privation,  non  -  existence,  nothingness  in 
themselves.  The  whole  positive  and  actual  universe  really 
exists  as  it  is:  it  is  the  one  and  all  of  real  Essence  and 
Power,  existent  and  in  action  and  evolution  in  that  manner 
and  not  otherwise.  It  is  the  all  possible  and  the  best  pos- 
sible.    A  Schopenhauer  may  say,  it  is  the  best  and  also  the 

^  MisceUameSf  p.  22,  Boston,  1856. 
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worst  possible  world  that  conld  be.  But  what  does  that  say- 
ing amoant  to  ?  It  is  an  empty  tniism,  and  nothing  more. 
It  has  no  important  significance.  It  neither  makes  the  uni- 
verse to  be  a  soulless  machine,  nor  Man  or  Nature  to  be  a 
sheer  result  of  mechanical  force,  or  blind  unconscious  power. 
It  does  not  take  away  all  ground  of  responsibility  in  Man  : 
it  famishes  him  rather  with  the  best  possible  exemplar  of 
action  and  conduct,  and  shows  him  that  the  highest  life  is 
both  real  and  ideal,  and  as  such  is  essentially  spiritual  in  its 
own  nature. 

And  here  again  we  may  remember  that  notable  doctrine 
of  Proclus,  that  the  universal  power  and  providence  can 
have  no  need  of  election  or  choice  between  real  and  appar- 
ent good,  but,  knowing  all  things  at  once,  aims,  only  and 
always,  directly  at  the  greatest  possible  good  and  beauty  in 
any  given  creation,  and  in  every  demonstration  of  the  uni- 
versal Will.  It  is  nevertheless  inevitable  that,  in  the  whole 
enormous  scale  of  descent  from  the  highest  universals  in  the 
realm  of  eternity  downward  into  the  minutest  particulars  in 
the  lower  spheres  of  contingent  detail  and  evanescent  ex- 
istence, freedom  must  necessarily  diminish  as  the  limitations 
necessarily  increase,  even  to  the  least  atom  of  matter,  or 
the  most  infinitesimal  wave-motion  ;  in  which,  however,  the 
providential  control  is  even  yet,  by  no  necessity,  entirely  ex- 
cluded. There  may  still  be  a  special  providence  in  the  fall 
of  a  sparrow,  though  the  special  be  yet  only  a  part  of  the 
general  providence. 

According  to  Proclus,  the  finite  soul  was  born  to  *'a 
rational  elective  potence,  appetitive  of  true  and  apparent 
good,"  or  with  a  "  two-wayed  inclination  to  both,"  but  the 
one  and  universal  Soul  was  "  insusceptive  of  that  incli- 
nation to  both,  by  reason  of  excellence."  For  the  scmL  in 
lis  is  "  not  in  the  power  and  potence  of  all  things,  for  what 
is  powerful  for  all  is  a  unial  potence,  and  for  this  reason  is 
one  and  boniform  of  all.  But  what  is  elective  is  dual,  and 
for  this  reason  not  of  all."     The  "  impetus  of  all,"  not  being 
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elective)  is  "  Will  only."  His  conclusion,  therefore,  is,  that 
*'  all  things  will  be  according  to  Providence,"  which  does 
not  make  Evil  but  rather  Good,  and  '*  knows  as  having 
knowledge  of  all  things  unially.  There  is  one  eternal  Cog^ 
nition,  self-moving  (axrroKivrfro^),  unspeakable  and  nnial  in 
the  One  itself,  knowing  and  producing  all  things."  ^ 

Man,  self-moving  also,  but  still  within  a  narrow  horizon, 
and  prone  to  seek  apparent  before  real  good,  has  much 
need,  and  also  much  scope,  of  choice  within  the  range  of 
his  limited  freewill,  but  with  little  knowledge  and  less  wis- 
dom, sometimes  with  scarcely  more  than  the  still  small  voice 
of  conscience  to  guide  him,  often  chooses  the  worser  part, 
and,  choosing  the  best  he  may,  still  falls  a  victim  to  neces- 
sity and  fate,  even  that  Fate  which  is  also  Providence  in 
all  that  is  or  will  be. 

§  3.  The  Metaphysic  of  Ethics  and  Law. 

In  any  rational  system  of  Ethics,  morality,  duty,  religion, 
virtue,  justice,  honesty,  veracity,  honor,  love,  charity,  mercy, 
or  whatever  other  ethical  qualities,  may  be  said  to  per- 
tain to  finite  souls,  and  tnore  especially  to  Man  as  he  now 
exists.  The  moral  capacity  may  range  from  the  most  cul- 
tured races  down  through  all  stages  and  degrees  even  to 
tiie  most  savage  peoples,  whether  as  they  now  exist,  or  as 
they  have  existed  in  the  extinct  generations  backward  in 
tim^  to  the  first  men  that  were  capable  of  articulate  speech 
and  language,  or  even  to  t^e  earliest  creatures  that  might  be 
called  men  rather  than  apes.  Nor  does  it  altogether  stop 
there,  bat  may  be  regarded  as  in  an  appreciable  degree  pos- 
sible further  downward  in  the  scale  even  to  the  first  glim- 
mel'  of  self-conscious  will,  beyond  which  is  only  the  purely 
mechanical  or  physical  order  of  things  in  external  Nature, 
where  all  belongs  to  the  universal  consciousness,  or  to  mere 
necessity,  chance,  and  blind  fatality. 

^  Prodi  Operttf  ed.  V.  Cousin,  vol.  i. :  De  Providentia  et  Fato^  xlvii.- 
xlviii.  pp.  68,  288,  Parisiis,  1820. 
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Religion  may  be  defined  as  reverence  for  the  highest 
good  and  power  that  is  known  or  conceived,  or  is  knowable 
or  conceivable.  Reverence  for  what  is  above  uS)  reverence 
for  what  is  around  us,  and  reverence  for  what  is  under  us, 
said  Goethe,  is  religion ;  and  this  may  be  true  enough,  if 
taken  to  mean  reverence  for  all  and  singular  according  to 
its  degree  and  worth.  Good  and  Evil  are  at  once  relative 
and  absolute,  and  are  alike  eternal  as  such.  Evil,  limita- 
tion, privation,  negation,  is  as  necessary  and  as  actual  as 
good,  as  life,  as  Freedom.  If  there  be  no  personal  Devil, 
yet  is  evil  both  actual  and  eternal :  if  there  be  no  personal 
God,  yet  Good  reigns  eternal  over  Evil.  Good  and  Evil 
are  but  quality  and  distinction,  the  bright  and  dark  sides, 
the  light  and  shade,  the  opposite  aspects  of  one  and  the 
same  whole,  as  the  Real  and  the  Ideal  are  but  the  two  op- 
posed relations  of  one  and  the  same  essential  whole  and 
One.  There  is  religion  in  the  Realistic  Idealism  of  Philoso- 
phy Itself. 

Morals,  justice,  virtue,  honesty,  veracity,  honor,  duty, 
conscience,  love,  charity,  mercy,  in  the  practical  sense  and 
use  thereof,  and  in  a  rational  system  of  ethics,  may  be  said 
to  pertain  to  man  and  humanity,  yet  not  absolutely  to  him 
alone,  but,  for  that  matter,  to  all  such  creatures  also  as  are 
possessed  of  the  intelligence  and  moral  capacity  to  appre- 
ciate such  ethical  qualities  and  distinctions ;  for  even  some 
classes  of  animals  do  also  exhibit  some  noticeable  degree  of 
intellectual,  capacity  and  moral  sense  or  conscience.  These 
qualities  and  distinctions  are  as  real  in  themselves,  are 
truths  as  absolute,  eternal,  and  universal  in  their  own  na- 
ture, as  any  other  truth  or  reality,  whether  any  man  or 
animal  knows  it,  recognizes  it,  and  practises  it  or  not ;  and 
the  consequences  of  not  knowing,  not  recognizing,  or  not 
practising  them,  are  just  as  inevitable,  in  some  degree  or 
mode,  and  sooner  or  later,  as  are  the  results  of  the  like  ig- 
norance, neglect,  or  failure  to  observe  and  obey  the  laws  or 
necessities  of  physical  Nature,  or  the  positive  civil  laws  of 
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the  State  ;  for  these  moral  qualities  and  distinctions  are  as 
mach  a  part  of  this  universe  as  intelligence,  consciousness 
or  conscience,  ideality  in  reality,  or  Freedom  in  Necessity 
itself,  whether  any  man  knows  it  or  denies  it  or  &ils  to 
observe  it  or  not. 

A  true  doctrine  of  Morals,  or  a  science  of  Ethics,  must 
he  grounded  on  these  eternal  verities  and   actualities.     A 
system  of  ethics,  or  a  moral  philosophy,  that  would  ground 
itself  on  reflex  volition,  on  an  in  concreto  complex  of  live 
nerve-cells  and  fibres,  on  utility,  on  the  greatest  good  of  the 
greatest  number,  on  the  greatest  happiness  principle,  or  on 
eternal  salvation  and  eternal  damnation  (and  truly  the  sal- 
vation or  the  damnation,  if    there  be  any  at  all,  will  for 
that  matter  certainly  be  eternal  enough  at  all  events),  or  on 
other  like  narrow  foundations,  must  necessarily  be  a  rather 
vain  and  (as  it  too  often  is)  a  frivolous  undertaking.     For  a 
solid  and  sure  foundation  of  Morals,  we  must  have,  to  begin  ^ 
with,  a  sound,  scientific,  rational,  metaphysical  as  well  as 
physical  and  credible,  theory  of  this  universe  (God,  Nature, 
and  Man  inclusive),  in  which  the  eternal  truth,  the  real  as 
well  as  the  ideal  character  and  universal  nature,  of  these 
moral  (and  in  one  sense  superessential)  qualities  and  dis- 
tinctioiis,  shall  be  botli  physically  and  metaphysically  dem- 
onstrated and  made  clear  to  human   apprehension.     Only  ^ 
in  universal  philosophy  itself  will  it  ever  be  possible  for 
man  to  arrive  at  such  a  theory  or  knowledge  of  the   actual 
constitution  and  nature  of  the  finite  mind  or  soul  as  will  at 
once  explain  and  verify,  and  make  sure  and  certain,  the 
fact  of  its  own  limited  free  agency  as  knowing,  conscious 
will  or  conscience,  and  a  special  power  and  faculty  of  giv- 
ing law  unto  itself,  of  imposing  law  and  rule  on  its  own  ac- 
tion, and  of  giving  direction,  guidance,  measure,  and  control 
to  its  own  conduct  in  life  ;  wherein  alone  all  moral  quality 
for  man  or  animal  must  consist,  if  any  morality  is  to  be  at 
all  possible  or  conceivable  for  any  finite  soul,  and  whereon 
all  moral  responsibility  for  him  must  depend.    Without  such 
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capability  —  on  any  theory  of  blind  unconscious  wOl,  or  of 
a  purely  mechanical  and  physiological  brain-theory  of  mind 
—  morality  (or  moral  responsibility)  must  be  simply  impos- 
sible, in  any  true  sense  of  the  word. 

In  the  Introduction,  the  four  principal  theories  of  the 
universe  were  attempted  to  be  set  forth  in  brief  outline ; 
the  body  of  the  work  involved  a  wider  discussion  of  them 
all;  and  this  conclusion  of  the  whole  should  at  least  en- 
deavor to  point  out  their  main  differences  as  bearing  on  the 
doctrine  of  Morals  and  the  natm*e  of  Duty. 

I.  And  first,  the  Biblical  Supernatural,  as  a  theory  of  the 
universe  and  a  ground  of  Morals,  is  manifestly  founded, 
not  on  any  science  of  Nature,  nor  on  any  metaphysical  sci^ 
ence  or  philosophy  of  the  absolute  One  and  All,  but  chiefly 
upon  the  miracles,  supernatural  revelations,  mythical  tra- 
ditions, and  superstitious  beliefs  of  ancient  times,  as  histor^ 
ically  or  (in  general)  orthodoxically  modified,  interpreted, 
and  delivered  down  through  the  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era,  and  which  modern  scientific  knowledge,  philosophical 
and  learned  criticism,  and  any  sound  metaphysical  science 
or  logic  of  the  universe,  must  show  to  have  been  in  great 
part  imaginary,  visionary,  and  illusory ;  yet  not  wholly  or 
absolutely  so,  for,  Underlying  all  theories  and  all  times,  there 
still  remained  and  continued  the  really  true  theory  of  the 
universe,  and  the  true  and  real  foundation  of  Morals,  as 
certain  and  sure  as  themselves,  however  unknown,  or  dimly 
seen,  or  vaguely  conceived,  or  inadequately  appreciated,  or 
erroneously  taught. 

II.  The  Materialistic  mechanical  theory  as  a  foundation 
of  ethical  wisdom  is  avowedly  grounded,  not  on  any  definite 
theory  of  the  universe  whatever,  physical  or  metaphysical, 
but  upon  the  observed  facts  of  experience,  the  experimental 
methods,  and  the  conclusions  of  science  about  the  facts  and 
laws  or  necessities  of  physical  Nature,  together  with  an  im- 
plicitly assumed  mechanical  theory  of  matter  and  force  or 
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energy  J  or  of  atoms,  gravity,  and  a  void,  and  an  agnostic 
ignoring  of  all  metaphysics  and  all  ideal  and  superessential 
or  moral  qualities  and  distinctions  as  such ;  wherein  any- 
thing like  true  morality,  or  moral  responsibility,  has  to  be 
regarded  aa  an  illusion  of  the  visionary  fancy.  Even  the 
personal  I,  or  self,  has  to  be  rejected  altogether,  or  (what  is 
the  same  thing)  identified  with  the  material  physiological 
brain  and  its  action. 

III.  The  purely  Idealistic  theory,  as  a  basb  of  MoraLi, 
seema  to  be  grounded,  not  upon  the  eternal  necessities,  es- 
sential relations,  and  universal  and  absolute  verities,  nor 
npon  any  sound  metaphysical  science  or  logical  theory  of 
intelligence,  universal  or  finite,  nor  upon  any  physical  sci* 
ence  of  external  Nature,  nor  upon  any  thorough  internal 
psychology  of  the  human  Ego,  but  rather  upon  the  intui- 
tional imagination  and  the  conceptions  of  the  Ego  about 
pure  Being,  pure  Activity,  and  pure  ideal  Spirit,  conceived 
only  in  some  vague,  supernatural,  and  mystical  way,  sys- 
tematically and  agnostically  ignoring  the  fundamental  ne- 
cessities, the  essential  and  necessary  relations  and  laws,  the 
real  essence,  energy,   potentiality,  and  power,  of   eternal 
movement  in  the  one  essential  Whole  and  All  of  absolute 
Reality  and  Ideality  at  once  and  in  One  ;  denying  equally 
the  possibility  of  any  real  knowledge  of  external  Nature,  or 
of  a  universal  theory,  by  the  road  of  external  observation 
and  physical  research,  and  the  possibility  of  any  internal 
knowledge  or  theory  of  the  same  by  the  pathway  of  a  met- 
aphysical science  or  logic  of  reason,  universal  or  finite,  or 
by  any  combination  of  the  two  methods  into  one,  and,  in 
apparent  despair  of  all  metaphysical  surgery  for  the  mani- 
fest evils  and  moral  disorders  of  the  world,  t^ing  a  kind 
of  hopeless   refuge   in    the  unfathomable   unknowabilities 
and  incomprehensibilities  of  the  purely  spiritual  kingdom, 
in  the  emotional  feelings  and  poetical  visions  of  the  pious 
imagination,  and  in  the  moral  sentiment,  —  sometimes,  like 
Fichte,  willing  only  to  live  an  immortal  life,  —  and,  as  a 
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necessary  consequence,  the  ethical  hasis  becomes  as  vague, 
as  mystical  and  visionary,  and  as  groundless  and  ineffectual, 
as  the  theory  itself. 

lY.  Of  the  Realistic  Ideal  theory  as  such,  there  is  noth- 
ing further  for  me  to  add  here.  Nor  can  it  be  the  pres- 
ent purpose  to  write  out  a  system  of  moral  philosophy  as 
grounded  thereon.  But  whatever  system  of  Ethics  it  may 
justify,  must  necessarily  recognize  the  fundamental  identity 
of  the  Real  and  the  Ideal,  of  the  Essential  and  the  Super- 
essential  or  Moral,  as  but  the  opposed  relations  or  aspects 
(in  so  far  as  different)  of  one  and  the  same  identical  Whole 
and  absolute  One.  Nor  can  it  omit  to  consider  the  infinite 
nature  of  Duty  as  applicable  to  all  creatures  possessed  of 
conscious  intelligence,  free  agency,  and  a  power  of  self-de- 
termination or  choice,  however  limited  in  range,  and  a  ca- 
pability of  conscience,  of  moral  judgment,  and  of  moral 
responsibility,  commensurate  therewith.  The  universal 
moral  laws  are  written  in  the  whole  constitution,  plan,  or- 
der, cause,  providence,  goodness,  and  beauty  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  no  less  also  in  the  eternal  necessities,  essential 
and  necessary  relations,  laws,  limitations,  privations,  nega- 
tions, evils,  and  fatalities  therein  also  necessarily  involved 
and  coexistent  from  eternity ;  for  there  is  both  Providence 
and  Fatality  in  all  that  is. 

Moral  responsibility  is,  first  of  all,  to  the  absolute  Cau- 
sality and  supreme  creative  and  directive  Power  and 
Providence  in  the  whole  universe,  M'hereof  the  individual 
person,  the  family,  the  society,  the  State,  like  every  other 
created  thing,  is  but  an  integral  part  or  item ;  and,  second 
to  self,  family,  society,  nation,  or  State,  and  to  all  man- 
kind :  for  the  individual  person  is  but  one  constituent  ele- 
ment or  item  therein,  and  the  good  or  ill  of  each  one  is 
more  or  less  bound  up  in  that  of  all  the  others  and  the 
whole.  The  Earth  may  be  regarded  as  man's  theatre,  in 
which  he  is  to  play  his  part  in  the  great  drama  of  life, 
however  he  may  make  himself  ^^  a  partaker  of  God's  thea- 
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tre "  also ;  and  evidently  it  is  his  business,  for  one  thing, 
and  first  and  foremost  of  all,  God  and  Nature  helping,  to 
make  his  theatre  as  fit,  comfortable,  and  convenient  as  he 
can,  and  to  raise  his  stage  of  action  as  high  as  possible,  and 
at  least  to  do  his  part  towards  creating  a  new  world  of  or- 
der, law,  utility,  convenience,  humanity,  art,  and  beaoty  for 
himself.  And  all  this  he  must  do  on  his  responsibility  as 
a  human  creature,  endowed  with  an  intellectual  and  moral 
capacity  of  freewill,  free  action,  free  thought,  free  speech, 
and  a  certain  power  of  choice  between  good  and  evil,  or 
between  true  and  apparent  good,  though  partial  only,  and 
on  immanent  peril  of  just  and  inevitable  (or,  as  it  may  be 
also,  of  unjust  and  merely  fatal)  consequences  if  he  do  not ; 
for,  in  any  case,  the  doom  of  destiny  may  overtake  him  at 
last :  — 

'*  K.  Rich,    All  nnavoided  is  the  doom  of  destiny. 
Q.  Eliz.     True,  when  avoided  g^race  makes  destiny." 

The  moral  laws  belong  to  the  sphere  of  universal  Nature. 
Though  in  one  aspect  they  partake  of  superessential  quality 
and  distinction,  they  are  yet,  in  the  opposite  aspect  of  essen- 
tial relation,  as  firmly  grounded  in  the  fundamental  essence 
and  nature  of  things  as  the  laws  or  necessities  of  Nature 
itself.  Common  experience  has  taught  the  human  race 
much  about  the  laws  and  necessities  of  the  physical  world, 
but  science  is  as  yet  far  from  being  done  making  new  reve- 
lations concerning  them  every  year.  Moralists  have  taught 
us  much  about  the  foundation  and  nature  of  Morals,  and 
given  us  elaborate  systems  of  ethical  doctrines,  but  we  are 
as  yet  very  far  from  having  a  complete  and  perfect  expo- 
sition of  the  moral  code  of  the  universal  world.  No  tri- 
bunal on  earth  has  been  invested  with  power  and  wisdom  to 
decide  what  the  moral  laws  are,  or  to  administer  and  enforce 
them  by  positive  sanctions ;  though  there  have  been  many 
usurpations  of  such  power,  and  many  futile  endeavors  to 
accomplish  it.  No  more  is  any  tribunal  in  the  sphere  of 
positive  science  invested  with  absolute  power  and  authority 


.) 
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to  decide  what  are  the  laws  of  physical  Nature  :  in  the  very 
j  nature  of  things,  it  has  to  be  left  to  the  universal  experi- 

^  >   ence  of  mankind,  or  to  the  general  concurrence  of  those 

/       )  who  are  for  the  present  the  most  competent  to  judge  and 
^     /'I   determine  of  such  matters,  but  with  ever  ready  and  open 
I ' !  ^    1    '        I  appeal  to  the  supreme  power  and  law  of  Nature  herself. 

So  also  in  the  sphere  of  the  moral  laws,  the  field  of  investi- 
'  gation  is  always  open,  is  as  wide  and  deep  as  the  universe 

itself,  where  only  the  wisest  and  best  men,  the  most  learned 
and  profound  thinkers  and  greatest  philosophers,  divines, 
moralists,  and  statesmen  are  really  competent  to  pass  a  pro- 
visional judgment  on  such  high  questions ;  and  even  from 
these  the  appeal  must  be  always  open  to  the  general  consent 
of  mankind,  or  to  philosophy  herself,  however  much  or  how- 
ever long  it  may  be  obstructed  or  thwarted  by  tyranny, 
injustice,  bigotry,  persecution,  or  the  decrees  of  fate. 

It  is  quite  otherwise  in  the  sphere  of  civil  government 
and  the  positive  civil  law  of  the  political  State.  Here,  a 
civil  tribunal  is  established  by  the  supreme  civil  power  in 
the  State,  and  invested  ii^ith  authority  to  decide  what  the 
civil  laws  are,  and  to  administer  justice  according  to  law 
and  fact ;  and  its  judgments  have  the  sanction  of  the  sov- 
ereign civil  authority,  and  are  enforced  by  the  whole  civil 
and  military  power  of  the  State.  In  the  civil  sense  and 
sphere,  law  means  the  rule  prescribed  and  established  by 
the  supreme  civil  power  and  authority  in  the  State,  and 
nothing  else ;  and  power  in  law  means  power  with  force 
as  its  ultimate  sanction :  if  the  sheriff  cannot  execute  his 
lawful  mandate,  he  may  call  in  the  power  of  the  county  to 
help  him ;  and  if  that  be  not  enough,  he  may  call  on  the 
governor  of  the  State  for  military  aid ;  and  (in  this  country) 
if  that  be  not  sufficient,  the  governor  may  call  on  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  whole  military  and  naval  power  and  strength 
of  the  nation.  This  law  is  the  creation  of  the  civil  State  : 
it  is  just  what  the  supreme  civil  power  ordains,  recognizes, 
declares,  enforces,  and  so  makes  to  be  such,  within  its  own 
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sovereign  territorial  dominion,  and  is  nothing  else  but  that, 
and  never  was  anything  else  or  other  than  that  in  any  coun- 
try, or  in  any  age  of  the  world's  history. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  universal  jurisprudence,  or 
a  general  jurisprudence  common  to  all  nations  and  ages. 
The  law  of  Egypt,  of  Athens,  of  old  Rome,  or  the  public 
law  of  the  nations  of  those  old  ages,  is  not  law  in  any 
modern  State  because  it  was  law  there  and  then.  The  law 
of  Russia,  of  Germany,  of  France,  or  England  is  not  law 
in  the  States  of  America  because  it  is  law  there.  To  the 
extent  that  the  laws  of  any  foreign  State,  or  of  any  former 
age,  are  found  to  be  similar  or  the  same  as  those  of  our  own 
State  or  time,  it  is  not  because  they  are  law  there,  or  were 
law  then,  but  because  the  supreme  civil  power  and  authority 
of  thi^  State  has  ordained,  recognized,  declared,  and  made 
them  to  be  law  here  and  now  also ;  whether  by  the  public 
political  constitution  of  civil  government,  or  by  legislative 
enactment  under  it,  or  by  custom  of  the  people  or  nation , 
recognized  and  declared  as  law  through  the  lawfully  con- 
stituted judicial  tribunab  of  the  State,  which  exercise  the 
judicial  part  of  the  sovereign  power  and  function  of  the 
civil  government.  Strictly  speaking,  every  sovereign  State 
has  its  own  peculiar  jurisprudence,  whether  derived  or  bor- 
rowed from  any  foreign  State,  or  from  any  forpaer  age,  or 
newly  ordained  and  declared  by  the  supreme  civil  authority 
in  the  State. 

This  civil  jurisprudence  is  something  quite  other  and  dis- 
tinct from  what  might  be  called  a  philosophy  of  jurispru- 
dence, of  justice,  of  equity,  of  right,  as  when  Hegel  wrote 
a  ^^  Philosophy  of  Rights,"  or  Kant  a  ^^  Metaphysic  of 
Ethics  and  Law,"  or  W.  von  Humboldt  a  treatise  on  "  The 
Sphere  and  Duties  of  Government."  It  is  not  this  natural 
or  universal  philosophy  of  Jurisprudence,  of  law,  of  equity, 
of  rights,  of  justice,  that  the  Courts  of  Justice  in  any  country 
can  properly  undertake  to  administer,  much  less  the  moral 
laws  of  the  world,  but  only  the  positive  civil  laws  of  their 
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own  supreme  government,  and  then  only  within  their  own 
sovereign  territorial  dominion.  This  Liw,  this  justice,  this 
equity,  this  right,  is  wholly  a  matter  of  positive  civil  institu- 
tion, ordinance,  enactment,  or  legal  custom.  It  is  a  prac- 
tical code  of  reasoned  wisdom  as  applicable  to  actual  human 
affairs :  it  is  neither  the  universal  reason  nor  every  man's 
reason,  but  (as  Lord  Coke  said)  *^  the  artificial  reason  of  a 
man  well-instructed  in  the  wisdom  of  the  law."  And  truly 
enough,  in  this  sense,  the  law  of  the  land  may  be  said 
to  envelop  us  all,  continaally,  like  the  atmosphere  we 
breathe,  whether  we  know  it  or  not ;  and  in  a  similar  but 
far  more  general  sense,  the  moral  laws  of  the  universe,  no 
less  than  the  natural  or  physical,  may  be  said  to  envelop 
and  contain  us,  and  in  some  large  measure  to  control  our 
destinies,  whether  we  know  it  or  not.  « 

Here,  in  the  civil  sphere,  is  a  positive,  determinate,  and 
ascertainable  law,  a  tribunal  to  decide  what  it  is,  and  a 
power  to  enforce  its  execution.  In  the  sphere  of  the  natu- 
ral, physical,  moral,  or  metaphysical  laws,  there  can  be  no 
such  positive  definition  of  what  such  laws  are,  no  such  tri- 
bunal to  determine  what  they  are,  and  no  such  power  to 
sanction  and  enforce  them,  but  only  the  ultimate  vengeance 
of  Nemesis,  or  that  Providence  which  is  both  providence 
and  fate  in  all  that  is,  or  that  Fate  which  is,  at  last,  but 
sheer  fatality  and  the  blind  doom  of  destiny. 

In  the  ancient  nations  of  India,  Iran,  Assyria,  and  Egypt 
as  also  at  Jerusalem,  at  Athens,  at  Rome,  no  clear  distinc- 
tion had  yet  been  made  between  the  proper  spheres  of  the 
civil  law  and  of  the  moral  and  divine  law  :  the  civil  juris- 
diction and  power  was  in  fact  made  to  embrace  both  at 
once  and  in  one.  There  are  but  two  or  three  countries  in 
Europe,  to  this  day,  where  it  has  yet  been  fully  made  and 
recognized,  and  in  all  others  the  civil  power  and  jurisdiction 
still  seeks  to  regulate  and  control  matters  of  morals  and  re- 
ligion, and  even  of  science  and  philosophy ;  and  to  the  same 
extent  the  liberties  of  thought,  of  conscience,  of  speech,  and 
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of  action  are  subjected  to  galling  limitations  and  restraint, 
if  not  entirely  suppressed.  And  only  less,  perhaps,  than  in 
older  times,  there  is  exhibited,  at  one  extreme  of  the  whole^ 
body  politic,  more  or  less  of  hierarchical  tyranny,  of  injus- 
tice and  inequality,  of  oppression  and  immorality ;  and  at 
the  other,  atheism,  nihilism,  socialism,  insurrections,  revolts, 
conspiracies,  dynamiters,  banditti,  and  perhaps  civil  wars, 
notwithstanding  the  overwhelming  standing  armies  that  are 
still  scarcely  able  to  maintain  social  order  and  the  stability 
of  government.  These  evils  are  but  the  continuations  and 
diminutions  of  the  still  grosser  tyrannies,  oppressions,  wrongs, 
superstitions,  persecutions,  wars,  and  savageries  of  former 
ages,  —  the  expiring  embers,  as  it  were,  of  the  fiercer  fires, 
racks,  stakes,  spiked  Nuremburg  "Virgin  Marys,"  and  other 
unimaginable  instruments  of  the  vengeance  of  Nemesis,  or 
of  the  doom  of  Destiny,  contrived  as  a  sanction  for  the 
moral  and  divine  laws,  until  the  just  and  proper  sphere  of 
civil  government,  civil  law,  and  civil  power  should  be  dis- 
tinguished, defined,  and  made  effective,  —  horrors  too  ap- 
palling to  be  dwelt  upon.  Indeed,  this  American  Republic 
may  be  said  to  have  been  the  first  in  the  history  of  nations 
to  make  this  clear  distinction,  and  effectually  to  separate  the 
sphere  of  civil  government  from  the  world-spheres  of  Re- 
ligion, Morals,  Science,  and  Philosophy ;  and  though  yet 
young  and  new,  it  has  for  more  than  a  century  secured,  in 
a  reasonably  successful  manner,  the  equal  and  just  liberties 
of  its  citizens,  and  triumphantly  demonstrated  its  capability 
of  standing  on  its  own  foundations  of  law,  justice,  right,  and 
the  deliberate  will  of  an  enlightened  people,  against  any 
storm  of  faction,  fanaticism,  or  even  civil  war,  that  could 
be  raised  against  it. 

The  proper  object  of  civil  government  is,  to  establish, 
secure,  and  maintain  the  civil  rights  of  its  citizens  or  sub- 
jects  in  respect  of  Uieir  persons,  their  properties,  and  their 
liberties.  Such  civil  rights  are  just  what  the  supreme  civil 
government  so  establishes,  secures,  and  maintains  them  to 
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be,  and  nothing  else.  Outside  of  ciyil  government,  there 
are  no  civil  rights,  no  property  in  the  true  sense  of  property, 
and  no  secure  liberty  whatever :  there,  of  a  surety,  there  is 
no  definition  of  ascertainable  law,  moral  or  civil,  no  tribu- 
nal to  decide,  no  power  to  execute  justice,  but  only  the  ven- 
geance of  Nemesis,  or  the  doom  of  Destiny.  When  the 
civil  State  has  succeeded  in  accomplishing  this  object,  its 
work  is  done :  it  has  no  mission,  no  function,  no  just  power 
or  authority  to  trench  upon  the  open  domain  of  science, 
philosophy,  morals,  or  religion.  These  are  an  integral  and 
essential  part  of  those  very  liberties  of  the  citizen  or  subject 
which  it  is  the  primary  object  and  duty  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment to  establish,  defend,  and  make  secure  to  all  alike; 
and  this  can  be  accomplished  only  by  protecting  each  and 
all  against  unjust  invasions,  or  unlawful  infringements,  by 
any  one  person,  or  any  association  or  body  of  individuals, 
upon  the  just  and  equal  civil  rights  and  liberties  of  any 
or  all  others.  But  no  nation  can  have  such  a  government 
unless  its  people  possess,  on  the  whole,  the  intellectual  and 
moral  capacity  as  well  as  the  means  and  the  power  of  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  it,  and  of  enjoying  such  civil  rights 
and  liberties  under  it,  in  common  obedience  to  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  in  peace  and  harmony  with  one  another.  Where 
this  capacity,  or  this  power,  does  not  exist,  there  no  free, 
equal,  and  just  government  of  this  kind  can  exist,  but  some 
form  of  monarchy,  aristocracy,  or  military  despotism  must 
reign.  No  people  ever  did  or  could  long  exist  at  all  with- 
out civil  government  of  some  kind,  even  if  it  were  no  more 
or  no  better  than  that  of  the  most  savage  tribal  chief  or  a 
lawless  leader  of  bandits.  Where  a  people  is  capable  of 
such  liberties,  and  can  establish  and  maintain  such  govern- 
ment, there  a  true  and  just  freedom  of  thought,  of  conscience, 
of  speech,  of  action,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  present  or 
future,  can  exist  and  may  prevail,  but  nowhere  else  on  this 
planet.  There  philosophy,  science,  ethics,  or  religion  will 
not  tend  to  destroy,  but  help  to  maintain,  the  government ; 
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and  on  the  other  hand,  the  government  will  stand  all  the 
more  surelj  and  firmly  on  its  own  just  foundations. 

In  the  old  ages,  Religion  and  Government,  Charch  and 
State,  were  all  one.  The  hierarchical  element  ruled,  hut  its 
power  was  the  civil  power  of  the  State.  The  Egyptian  hier- 
archy drew  its  slow  length  along  over  five  or  ten  thousand 
years,  —  a  sort  of  beneficent  Nightmare  as  long  as  some 
crude  kind  of  civil  government  could  hold  the  people  to- 
gether. The  Iranian  Zoroastrianism  of  absolute  Will  pro- 
longed itself  over  some  thousands  of  years,  and  the  Mahom- 
etan phase  of  the  Semitic  absolute  will-power  spread  itself 
over  ten  or  twelve  centuries,  but  in  either  case  the  power 
lay  in  the  civil  spear  or  scimitar.  The  Jewish,  Romish,  and 
Greek  hierarchies  lasted  many  centuries,  and  they  have 
stretched  themselves  over  nearly  eighteen  centuries  more ; 
but  thieir  power,  when  they  had  any,  rested  on  the  civil 
sword  and  the  strongest  battalion,  —  a  power  often  more 
fierce  and  terrible  and  dark  than  the  darkness  of  Egypt  in 
its  fog.  All  hierarchies  have  been  of  like  nature,  however 
mitigated  by  the  progress  of  knowledge,  science,  philosophy, 
arts,  civilization,  a  sound  doctrine  of  Morals,  and  a  true  civil 
Liberty. 

In  the  modern  centuries,  at  least,  voluntary  associations 
of  various  kinds  have  arisen  within  the  pale  of  the  estab- 
lished civil  government,  having  for  their  object  religious, 
moral,  philosophical,  charitable,  industrial,  educational,  or 
other  reforms  and  ameliorations  in  these  world-spheres  of 
natural  or  universal  law,  right,  justice,  conscience,  human- 
ity ;  and  when  they  keep  themselves  within  proper  bounds, 
and  do  not  trench  upon  the  supreme  authority  of  the  civil 
government,  or  upon  the  civil  laws,  or  upon  the  civil  lib- 
erties of  the  citizen  or  subject  under  it,  they  may  have  a 
proper  function  and  use,  and  may  aid  in  advancing  knowl- 
edge, morals,  light,  prosperity,  and  liberty,  and  in  relieving 
the  State  of  many  evils,  or  society  and  humanity  of  many  op- 
pressions, wrongs,  and  sufferings ;  but  it  is  clear  that  they 
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can  never  be  allowed  to  set  themselves  in  conflict  with  the 
law  of  the  laud,  or  with  the  civil  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
citizen,  much  less  to  erect  themselves  into  a  power  superior 
to  the  civil  power.  This  would  be  to  attempt  to  create  one 
government  within  anotlier,  an  hnperium  in  imperio  :  there 
can  be  but  one  preeminent  authority  and  power  in  any  one 
State. 

In  one  sense,  these  more  universal  world-spheres  of  nat- 
ural law,  moral  law,  justice,  right,  conscience,  may  be  re- 
garded as  higher  than  the  sphere  of  civil  government  and 
law,  as  when  Plato  conceived  the  Grood  as  highest,  that  is, 
as  best,  but  not  by  any  means  as  higher  in  the  sense  of  su- 
perior in  essential  power  and  absolute  authority  within  the 
civil  State.  The  Good,  the  Moral,  the  Religious,  are  quali- 
ties only,  however  superessential,  in  any  rational  theory  of 
this  universe.  Essence  and  Power  must  stand  in  logical 
order  before  Quality,  though  simultaneous  in  eternal  actu- 
ality. There  can  be  no  Quality  without  Quantity,  no  Ideal 
without  the  Real,  no  Spiritual  without  the  Essential. 

The  universe  itself,  indeed,  is  superior  in  essential  energy 
and  power  over  man  and  all  his  works.  Even  within  the 
lesser  world  of  his  own  creation,  whereof  his  civil  as  well 
as  his  moral  government  is  a  part,  he  is  not  absolute  master. 
One  nation,  or  combination  of  nations,  may  overpower  an- 
other ;  but  within  the  nation  itself,  the  controlling  majority 
and  strength  of  the  whole  may  overcome  and  subdue  the 
weaker  minority  in  a  measure  of  strengths.  The  established 
government,  while  it  stands,  and  within  the  scope  of  its  con- 
stitutional authority  dejure  or  de  facto,  must  be  supreme  in 
authority  and  power  over  the  individual  citizen,  or  any  num- 
ber or  combination  of  citizens,  that  is  not  strong  enough  to 
overturn  and  destroy  it.     In  the  universe  itself  as  such,  the 

^    absolute  Might  and  the  absolute  Right  have  to  be  regarded 

as  coalescing  into  one  identity ;  and  even  in  the  evolution, 
limitation,  and  distribution  of  the  Whole  into  the  variety  of 
particulars  in  the  almost  infinite  minuteness  and  evanescence 
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of  their  existence  as  such,  when  it  comes  to  the  last  dis- 
tinction and  sharpest  edge  of  Necessity  and  Freedom,  and 
both  in  reference  to  the  things  themselves  and  to  the  abso- 
lute Essence  and  Power  itself,  the  Might  and  the  Right  may 
still  have  to  be  regarded  as  one  and  identical.  Then,  at 
least,  it  may  traly  be  said  that  Whatever  is,  is  right. 

In  the  endless  collisions  and  conflicts  of  external  things  in 
Nature  and  ^'  the  mere  necessities  upon  it/*  and  in  their  ex- 
ternal relations  to  one  another  as  such,  there  can  be  nothing 
moral  or  immoral :  no  moral  capacity,  no  moral  responsibil- 
ity, is  pos^ble  there.  Only  at  the  innermost  depth  of  the 
Notional  All,  or  at  the  inner  height  of  that  Syllogistic  Unity 
of  Essence,  Life,  Knowing  and  Creating,  in  which  an  intel- 
ligent Providence  may  consist  and  must  reside  (if  there  be 
any  at  all  possible),  and  in  which  a  certain  potentiality  of 
prevision  and  intention,  and  of  self-determination  and  dis- 
tinction into  substantial  realities  and  superessential  qualities, 
at  once  and  in  one,  can  be  conceived  to  exist  as  actual,  can 
there  be  any  rational  predication  of  the  moral  in  Nature. 
Man  or  animal,  in  respect  of  his  material  organs  and  instiTi- 
ments  only,  or  as  a  part  of  the  external  things  in  Nature  as 
such,  necessarily  falls  under  the  category  of  unconscious 
necessity  ;  and  so  far,  morality,  the  moral,  is  not  predicablc 
of  either.  But  in  just  so  far  as  the  specialization  of  essence 
and  power  ever  reaches  the  height  of  a  syllogistic  self  in 
man  or  animal,  body  and  soul,  thereby  becoming  capable  of 
knowing  and  judging,  and  of  being  a  conscious,  self-determin- 
ing  agency  or  will,  he  may  come  to  have  a  moral  sense  and 
a  conscience,  and  be  a  morally  responsible  being ;  and  men 
certainly  do  in  fact  possess  such  moral  capacity,  and  are 
capable  of  moral  responsibility,  and  of  knowing  that  duty 
always  is  to  be,  but  never  is,  done,  to.  the  end  of  Destiny. 

§  4.   Immortality. 

Of  the  eternal  subsistence  of  the  universe  itself,  in  some 
mode  and  form,  and  on  any  theory  of  it,  there  can  be  no 
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room  for  rational  doubt  The  ancient  materialists  did  not 
doabt  of  *^  the  eternity  of  the  world  :  "  modern  materialists 
do  not  qaestion  the  eternity  of  matter  and  force.  Plato  and 
Aristotle  maintained  the  eternal  subsistence  (the  immortality) 
of  the  universal  Intelligence,  the  '^  Divine  Soul,*'  or  God : 
but  Aristotle  expressly  denied  the  immortality  of  the  finite 
soul ;  ^  and  the  argument  of  Plato  goes  only  to  the  immor- 
tality of  the  universal  soul ;  or,  in  so  far  as  he  may  have 
intended  it  to  apply  to  the  finite  soul  as  well,  it  amounts  to 
little  or  nothing  in  any  theoretical  point  of  view.  Whenever 
he  advances  an  opinion  that  finite  souls  may  be  ilnmortal,  it 
is  only  in  some  imaginative  episode  in  the  form  of  a  poetical 
myth,  tale,  or  allegory ;  as  when  he  prefigures  a  judgment 
day,  a  separation  of  the  good  from  the  bad  souls,  and  future 
rewards  and  punishments  in  another  life.  Emerson  said 
that  Plato  was  weak  enough  to  teach  the  immortality  of  the 
finite  soul,  but  that  Jesus  was  not :  *^  he  never  preaches  the 
personal  immortality."  ^ 

On  the  theory  of  the  universe  herein  maintained,  the 
eternal  subsistence  or  immortality  of  it,  conceived  as  univer- 
sal Essence  and  Power  in  one  Whole,  and  in  the  mode  and 
form  of  absolute  Intelligence,  Soul,  or  Grod,  may  be  said 
to  be  as  certain  as  the  theory  itself,  which  purports  to  be 
grounded  on  the  eternal  necessities.  However  great  may 
be  the  interest  or  the  importance  which  this  kind  of  immor- 
tality may  have  for  the  human  mind,  it  is  still  clearly  not 
the  immortality  that  has  the  profoundest  interest  for  a  large 
portion  of  mankind,  nor  that  which  is  most  generally  ex- 
pected, desired,  or  hoped  for.  This  concerns  the  immortal- 
ity of  finite  human  souls. 

On  this  matter,  among  the  various  hypotheses  which  have 
been  presented  hitherto  as  resting  on  a  philosophical  foun- 
dation, these  thi*ee  may  be  briefly  enunciated  (in  their  sub- 
stance) as  chief ;  — 

1  Grote's  Aristotle,  ed.  Alexander  Bain,  LL.  D.,  London,  ii.232. 
^  Letters  and  Social  Aims,  Boston,  1884,  p.  S30. 
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I.  That  the  finite  soul  returns  into  identity  with  the  mii- 
versal  soul,  and  lias  an  immortality  therein  only.  This  ap- 
pears to  have  heen  the  doctrine  of  £aripide8,  if  it  were  not 
also  that  of  Emerson. 

II.  That  the  finite  human  soul  may  reach  such  a  height 
of  completeness  and  perfection  in  respect  of  its  own  internal 
constitution,  nature,  and  quality  as  to  become  thereby  capable 
in  itself  of  an  eternal  continuity  of  life  on  an  independent 
basis  of  its  own,  and  so  may  live  eternally,  or  be  immortaL 
This  has  sometimes  been  attributed  to  Hegel,  but  (as  I  think) 
erroneously  :  it  is  more  nearly  Fichte's  will  to  live  forever. 

III.  That  the  finite  soul  is  so  metaphysically  constituted 
in  itself  as  to  be  capable  (at  the  will  of  the  creator)  of  an 
indefinite  continuity  and  duration  as  such,  independent  of 
the  dissolution  of  this  earthly  body,  and  so  may  have  a  har- 
monious and  continuous  ascent  towards  the  highest  possible 
perfection  of  a  finite  soul,  never  culminating  in  absolute 
identity  with  the  universal  soul  itself.  This  conception  ap- 
pears to  have  been  accepted  by  Jean  Paul  Richter. 

a.  Concerning  Ihe  first  h3rpothesis,  it  may  be  remarked 
that,  however  it  may  be  logically  true  in  respect  of  whole 
and  parts,  or  of  the  fundamental  identity  of  all  essence  and 
distuictions  in  the  one  whole,  that  all  particular  evolutions, 
or  new  creations  must  be  reflected  into  the  identity  of  the 
one  universal  whole,  nevertheless  the  actual  resolution  of 
such  particular  creations  into  some  other  and  different  state 
or  mode  of  existence,  or  into  what  is  in  itself  eternal,  may 
be  indefinitely  postponed  at  the  will  of  the  immortal  Prov- 
idence ;  but  that  whenever  such  resolution  should  actually 
take  place,  there  must  then,  in  the  very  nature  and  neces- 
sity of  the  thing,  be  an  utter  extinction  and  end  of  the  finite 
particular  as  such  ;  and  if  it  were  to  take  place  on  the  dis- 
solution of  the  body,  there  could  be  no  possible  immortality 
for  the  finite  soul  as  such. 

b?  The  second  hypothesis  must  involve  an  absolutely  sev- 
ered subsistence  for  a  created  soul,  and  would  be  theoret- 
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icallj  impossible.  It  most  suppose  a  perpetaal  disintegration 
and  dissipation  of  the  one  whole  of  essence  and  power  into 
an  infinity  of  severed  and  distinct  atomic  souls,  or  people  the 
abyss  of  emptiness  with  innumerable  gods  of  equal  majesty 
and  power.  This  would  be  as  irrational  as  it  is  inconceiv- 
able and  impossible,  otherwise  than  in  some  visionary  fancy. 

c.  The  third  hypothesis  would  seem  to  be  the  only  one 
that  can  admit  of  any  rational  discussion  in  reference  to  this 
question.  And  considering  the  actual  constitution  of  the 
soul  and  body  together,  it  would  seem  to  be  admissible  that 
a  continued  existence  of  the  internal  soul  strictly  as  such, 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  body  as  such,  in  some  other  mode 
of  essence  and  form,  and  within  the  metaphysical  realm  of 
the  really  existent  whole  universe,  may  be  at  least  logically 
possible  ;  but  not,  by  any  possibility,  in  any  purely  spiritual 
state  or  sphere  apart  from  the  real  universe,  or  beyond  the 
causal  continuity  of  all  essence  and  reality  whatever.  And 
if  so,  it  must  continue  to  have  such  a  special  constitution  of 
essence  and  form  in  itself  as  still  to  be  a  one  syllogistic 
whole  of  synthetic  apperception  and  judgment  of  some  kind, 
without  which  it  must  necessarily  cease  to  be  a  self-conscious, 
knowing  soul  at  all.  Such  finite  speciality  must  necessarily 
receive  its  own  special  limitations  of  essence,  form,  and  life 
within  and  under  the  universal  essence  and  form,  as  a  de- 
pendent evolutionary  creation ;  and  its  continued  existence 
as  such  roust  necessarily  depend  on  the  sustained  continuity 
of  action  and  determinate  will  of  the  universal  Providence. 

It  is  equally  clear  that  the  actuality  or  fact  of  any  such 
continued  existence  of  the  finite  soul  must  necessarily  de- 
pend, like  any  other  special  creation,  upon  the  plan,  order, 
and  aim,  or  will  and  purpose,  of  the  creative  Providence 
in  the  whole  universe ;  and  it  must  also  come  within  the 
necessarily  limited  freedom  of  the  universal  potentiality,  un- 
der all  the  necessities,  limitations,  and  necessary  relations 
of  its  own  essential  nature,  reality,  and  ideality  ;  for  the  ab- 
solute Essence  and  Power  itself  must  have  its  own  ground 
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in  those  same  fundamental  and  eternal  necessities  (whereof 
freedom  itself  is  hut  one),  and  in  those  essential  relations 
and  necessary  limitations,  which  must  lie  at  the  foundation 
of  the  whole  and  the  special,  of  all  and  singular  alike,  in 
their  place  and  degree,  throughout  the  one  universal  whole. 
In  this  scheme,  all  evolution  and  new  creation  must  nec- 
essarily involve  movement,  motion,  and  life,  and  must  pro- 
ceed   on  the  ground  of   the  immovable   or  the  unmoved, 
from  the  universal  or  most  general  to  the  special  or  less 
general,  and  from  the  special  to  the  particular,  or  in  the 
reverse  order  of  reflection  and  relapse  from  the  particular 
to  the  special,  and  to  the  universal,  through  the  dialectic 
mediation  and  instrumentality  of  the  necessary  limitations, 
relations,  and  conditions,  both  internal  and  external  to  the 
created  thing  or  soul,  and  even  to  the  most  infinitesimal 
form  or  mode  of  unconscious  essence,  or  also  to  the  least 
scintilla  of  self -consciousness  which  might  be  called  a  soul  in 
any  creature.     In  respect  of  both,  there  must,  of  a  meta- 
physically logical  necessity,  be  some  sort. of  architectonic  of 
the   special   within   the   universal,   and   of   the   particular 
within  the  special ;  but  in  reference  to  conscious,  knowing 
souls,  this  architectonic  need  not  necessarily  be  that  of  the 
Neoplatonic  hierarchy  of  souls,  in  any  descending  order  of 
included  hyparxes  and  speciaHzations  until  man  or  animal 
is  reached.     At  least  in  respect  of  all  finite  souls,  it  may 
as  well,  if  not  better,  be  conceived  (after  the  Hegelian  man- 
ner) as  beginning  with  the  simplest  specialization  of  con- 
scious knowing  in  the  outermost  field  of  the  particulariza- 
tions  of  essence  and  form  in  external  Nature,  and  as  thence 
rising  by  stages  and  degrees  in  the  course  of  further  evolu- 
tion, new  creation,  enlargement,  expansion,  and  perfection 
of  the  internal  soul,  whether  within  the  body  only,  or  also 
in  some  other  mode  of  exterior  investment  after  the  disso- 
lution  of   the  earthly  body,  and  indefinitely  ascending  to- 
wards the  highest  possible  perfection  of  a  finite  soul,  or  (as 
it   may   be)    inevitably   descending  and   returning  to  the 
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lower  level  of  unconscious  essence  and  form,  finally  closing 
into  actual  identity  with  the  universal ;  whichever  coui-se 
may  lie  within  the  bounds  of  the  possible,  and  in  the  actual 
plan,  order,  and  purpose  of  the  universal  Providence  in  so 
far  as  free.  The  Neoplatonic  hierarchy  pai'took  of  the  Greek 
mythology :  tlie  Hegelian  partakes  rather  of  the  Christian. 

On  what  has  been  said,  it  would  seem  to  be  both  rational 
and  necessary  that  what  we  call  conscious  knowing  and  will 
must  be  eternal  in  the  deepest,  most  internal,  and  most  uni- 
vei*sal  aspect  or  phase  of  the  whole  reality  and  ideality  as 
one :  universal  knowing  can  be  nothing  else  but  that.  The 
fact  is  certain,  that  conscious  knowing  does  arise,  in  finite 
form  and  in  some  manner,  in  the  external  field  of  created 
Nature,  and  whenever  the  specialization  of  essence  and 
form  in  soul  and  body  togetlier  reaches  the  height  of  the 
necessary  unity  of  the  real  syllogism  of  synthetic  appercep- 
tion and  judgment  in  the  one  special  whole,  however  per- 
sistent or  evanescent  it  may  be  in  itself  as  such.  We  have 
found  no  like  metaphysical  necessity  that  any  consciousness, 
or  knowing,  must  arise,  and  there  is  certainly  no  proof  of 
the  fact  that  it  does  exist,  at  any  intermediate  stage  in  the 
course  and  process  of  the  mediative  evolution  through  the 
instrumentality  of  those  subordinate  determinations  of  es- 
sence which  do  not  attain  to  conscious  knowing  and  will ; 
or  not  until  that  ultimate  minuteness  and  subtility  of  partic- 
ulars which  the  complexity  of  the  bodily  organization  does 
actually  exhibit  is  finally  reached,  and  within  which  only, 
and  only  in  co5rdination  and  intimate  relation  with  which, 
that  still  more  subtile  (but  really  metaphysical)  mode  and 
form  of  essence  and  life,  which  we  call  the  finite  soul,  dem- 
onstrates itself  to  external  observation,  in  whatever  stage 
or  degree  from  animal  to  man. 

In  respect  of  these  mere  things,  however  subtile  or  com- 
plex, both  the  necessity  and  the  fact  of  their  incessant 
return  or  fall  to  lower  stages  of  organization,  or  their  reso- 
lution into  other  forms  and  modes  of  essence  whereby  they 
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vanish  as  such,  in  the  necessary  contingency  of  their  ex- 
istence, in  the  continuous  and  inevitable  dialectic  of  their 
Arising  and  Departing,  would  seem  to  have  been  clearly 
demonstrated  as  well  by  physical  as  by  metaphysical  sci- 
ence. And  the  temptation  is  exceedingly  strong,  upon  like 
facts  of  experience,  to  apply  a  similar  metaphysical  or  in- 
ternal logic,  as  well  as  a  like  external  logic  of  induction, 
inference,  analogy,  and  argumentation,  to  that  still  more 
subtile  specialization  which  escapes  all  physical  investiga. 
tion,  but  which  must  constitute  the  finite  soul  in  its  internal 
essence  and  form,  if  there  be  any  at  all  distinguishable 
from  the  bodily  organization  and  its  action  as  such.  Truly 
enough,  at  bottom,  the  one  is  really  no  more  physical,  nor 
less  metaphysical,  than  the  other :  it  is  a  mere  difference 
of  essential  constitution,  form,  and  quality,  or  of  mode  of 
existence.  But  it  would  not  follow  that  this  internal  soul  i^^ 
must  necessarily  undergo  a  resolution  into  the  lower  stage 
of  unconscious  essence  together  with  the  body,  or  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  dissolution  thereof.  At  the  same  time  it 
would  seem  to  be  certain  that  there  can  be  no  place  either 
for  a  descending  architectonic  of  superhuman  souls,  or  for 
an  ascending  order  of  disembodied  souls,  anywhere  else 
than  in  some  more  inward  and  metaphysical  part  or  sphere 
of  this  really  existent  universe  :  otherwise  the  very  hypoth- 
esis of  their  continued  existence  must  imply  (what  is  often 
asserted  and  believed)  their  total  departure  into  some  other 
and  purely  spiritual  world  beyond ;  but,  on  our  theory,  no 
such  other  world  is  metaphysically  possible.  It  could  be 
no  more  than  an  abyss  of  emptiness  and  sheer  oblivion,  or 
an  ideal  dream  of  the  emotional  fancy.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  it  did  survive  at  all,  it  could  only  be  (on  this 
theory)  in  like  manner  as  in  the  case  of  unconscious  es- 
sences, in  a  backward  and  downward  return  or  reflection 
into  some  more  general  form,  and  towards  its  own  original 
source  (and  whether  this  were  called  downward,  upward,  or 
inward,  it  would  be  all  the  same  thing),  and  must  therein 
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lose  in  completeness,  manifoldness,  and  fulness  of  speciali- 
zation, even  if  it  did  not  thereby  necessarily  cease  to  be 
the  syllogistic  unity  of  self-conscious  apperception  in  itself, 
which  the  very  nature  of  knowing  soul  must  require  in 
order  to  be  such  at  all ;  thereby  necessarily  becoming  more 
and  more  general  in  constitution  and  form,  while  relapsing 
through  those  same  intermediate  specializations  and  media- 
tions which  are  in  themselves  alone  merely  unconscious  in- 
strumentalities in  the  whole  evolutionary  and  creative  pro- 
cess. If  such  resolution  were  to  be  instant  and  concurrent 
with  the  dissolution  of  tlie  body,  tliere  would  be  no  immor- 
tality for  the  finite  soul.  If  its  conscious  existence  and  life 
were  continued  in  that  more  general  but  still  special  mode 
and  form  it  might  then  be  a  question  whether  it  could  be  very 
desirable  to  any  mortal ;  or,  if  that  more  general  form  and 
mode  of  specialization  were  to  be  still  further  generalized  and 
reflected  into  absolute  return  and  resolution  into  identity  with 
the  universal  itself,  it  might  be  worthy  of  profound  consid- 
eration whether  any  other  consummation  could  be  more  de- 
voutly to  be  wished. 

The  general  scope  of  our  philosophical  theory  (if  it  be 
not  that  of  the  Hegelian  Logic  as  expounded  by  himself) 
certainly  is,  that  the  fullest  evolution  of  the  universal  No- 
tion of  all  Reality  into  an  actually  existent  creation  of  an 
external  world  of  Nature  must  be  conceived  and  taken  as 
the  most  complete  and  perfect  mode  and  form  of  the  abso- 
lute Idea  of  the  whole  actuality  at  any  time  existent.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  necessarily  true  that  it  must 
be  in  this  outward  sphere  of  externality  that  we  should  look 
for  the  final  abode  of  all  special  souls.  But  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  this  Externality,  in  its  true  meaning,  is  also 
the  most  inward  Internality  as  well.  It  has  been  made  to 
appear  that  all  bodies  or  masses  whatever,  from  atoms  to 
solar  systems,  are  still  within  the  interstellar  aether  which 
really  pervades,  contains,  and  envelops  them  all.  It  may 
be  said  to  underlie  and  comprehend  them  all  at  once  :  it  is, 
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therefore,  both  internal  and  external  to  them.  But  this 
aether  is  neither  the  first  nor  the  last  form  and  mode  of 
essence.  Tlie  still  more  subtile,  universal,  and  ultimate 
real  essence  and  power  must  underlie  and  comprehend  it ; 
and  in  reference  to  mere  externality,  it  must  be  considered 
as  extending  beyond  it  in  respect  of  the  creative  power, 
and  as  coextensive  with  it  in  respect  of  the  spacial  or 
modal  limitations.  Indeed,  it  is  in  the  sphere  of  this  more 
inward  and  extensive  essence  that  we  have  supposed  that 
logical  and  real  speciality  of  essence  and  form,  which  ex- 
hibits itself  within  the  animal  brain  as  its  internal  soul,  to 
be  constituted ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  quite  conceivable  that 
an  internal,  or  (as  we  may  as  well  say)  a  still  more  exter- 
nal, sphere  of  the  actual  creation  may  possibly  exist  therein, 
and  still  be  within  the  realm  of  both  physical  and  meta- 
physical reality,  —  still  within  the  universe,  and  not  outside 
of  it.  While  such  a  realm  of  universal  essence  may  have 
a  necessary  subsistence  and  reality,  there  is  no  logical  ne- 
cessity, nor  any  proof,  of  the  actual  existence  therein  of  a 
spiritual  world  of  things  or  souls,  more  minutely  specialized 
than  in  the  actual  world  of  Nature,  and  in  which  departed 
souls  might  still  continue  to  livel  No  report  comes  back 
to  us  from  any  such  inner  or  outer  world ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  if  any  such  future  world  or  heaven  really  exists,  it 
must  necessarily  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  all  our  gross  sense- 
perception,  and  of  all  our  instruments  in  aid  of  the  senses. 
Even  the  interstellar  aether  is  beyond  the  reach  of  direct 
observation.  Its  actual  existence  is  simply  a  necessary  con- 
clusion of  reason,  a  theoretical  truth  for  the  intellectual  in- 
sight only.  Its  reality  rests  on  the  same  grounds  of  reason, 
necessity,  and  theoretical  insight  on  which  all  our  philoso- 
phy is  grounded.  But  we  have  found  no  logical  necessity 
that  there  should  be,  in  reality,  any  such  extra-mundane 
realm  of  spiritual  things  and  souls.  It  may  be  true  enough 
that  a  world  of  special  and  particular  things  of  a  more  sub- 
tile or  spiritual  nature  than  those  which  we  know  to  have 
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existence  in  this  actual  world  of  Nature  nii<>-ht  be  conceiva- 
bly  possible  as  well  as  that  special  mode  and  form  of  es- 
sence which  we  call  the  finite  soul,  and  which  is  its  own 
evidence  to  us  of  its  real  existence  as  such  in  Nature ;  but 
of  tlie  actual  exiHtence  further  of  such  spiritual  world  of 
other  tiling  as  well,  we  have  no  ])08itive  evidence  whaterer. 
All  pretences  of  direct  communication  with  departed  spir- 
its, or  of  direct  revelations  from  such  inward  or  outward 
heaven,  coming  to  living  mortals  otherwise  than  as  the  in- 
tellectual insight  of  the  greatest  minds  might  discover  and 
know,  fi*om  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  latest  spiritual 
rappings  and  ghostly  apparitions  or  theatrical  "  materializa- 
tions," must  necessarily  be  (as  they  have  uniformly  been 
demonstrated  to  be)  weak  delusions,  or  shameless  impos- 
tures, or  the  idle  fancies  of  unlearned  and  superstitious  per- 
sons. Besides  the  physical  and  metaphysical  impossibilities 
of  such  audible  rappings  and  visible  spectres,  there  are  no 
rational  grounds  of  probability  for  any  such  vain  hypothe- 
sis ;  and  it  is  clear  that  the  fact  or  actuality  of  any  such 
spiritual  realm  lies  beyond  the  bounds  of  all  possible  knowl- 
edge for  the  human  mind.  It  must  forever  be  a  mere 
ideal  dream  of  the  imagination,  which  is  always  capable  of 
creating  visionary  worlds  according  to  its  own  fancies,  in 
some  Swedenborgian  or  other  like  fashion.  Such  other 
realm  of  external  or  internal  Nature  could  be  neither  more 
nor  less  spiritual  at  bottom  than  the  actual  world  of  things 
and  souls  in  which  we  now  live :  any  such  further  evolu- 
tion could  be  nothing  more  than  a  repetition  of  the  ac- 
tual world  of  Nature.  A  like  scale  of  differences  and 
degrees  of  things,  and  a  like  order  of  necessary  relations 
and  limitations,  must  exist  there  as  here.  Life  there,  cor- 
poreal and  spiritual,  must  necessarily  be  all  the  same  there 
as  here ;  an  eternal  duration  of  finite  existence  would  be 
no  more  possible  there  than  here ;  and  in  either  case  an 
immortality  for  souls  or  things  would  be  equally  impossi- 
ble, and  perhaps  equally  unwise  if  it  were  possible.  It  was 
a  profound  thinker  who  said  :  — 
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''  We  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  on ;  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep." 

If  we  leave  the  province  of  philosophy  itself  to  inquire 
into  the  spontaneous  and  intuitive  beliefs,  the  superstitions 
and  dogmas,  the  historical  opinions,  arguments,  and  infer- 
ences, or  the  philosophies  of  mankind,  ancient  or  modern, 
we  find  that  they  were  founded  either  upon  speculative 
dreams  of  the  intuitive  imagination,  or  upon  wholly  external 
observations  of  Nature,  or  upon  exclusively  metaphysical 
speculations,  or  upon  mythological  traditions  of  supernatural 
revelations,  however  sometimes  learnedly  mixed  and  con- 
founded with  philosophical  considerations,  or  upon  some 
kind  of  externa]  argumentation  and  mere  inference  from 
the  course  of  Nature,  rather  than  that  they  were  accurately 
and  solidly  gi'ounded  upon  any  scientific,  strictly  logical, 
or  metaphysical  theory  of  the  universe. 

Of  the  crude  and  childish  notions  of  savage,  barbarous,  or 
semi-civilized  peoples,  nothing  need  be  said  here :  they  are 
of  no  value  or  impoi*tance  on  this  question.  The  higher 
stages  of  belief  concerning  a  future  life,  however  curious, 
poetical,  or  instructive,  are  really  not  much  better  in  a  phil- 
osophical point  of  view.  The  Egyptians  imagined  a  dark 
hole  under  the  earth,  through  which  the  sun  (Osiris)  passed 
in  his  circuit,  and  somewhere  therein  they  located  their  vis- 
ionary Hall  of  Judgment,  through  which  all  departed  souls 
had  to  pass,  if  they  could  pass  muster  at  all,  on  their  way  to 
Osiris,  the  Egyptian  Heaven.  The  Greeks,  in  somewhat 
like  manner,  imagined  a  Haies  and  Elysium,  situated  un- 
der the  earth,  and  separated  by  a  visionary  river  Styx,  over 
which  all  souls  that  reached  the  Greek  Heaven  had  to  be 
ferried  in  old  Charon's  boat.  The  Norse  Rainbow,  like  the 
old  Iranian  Chinvat,  was  poetically  conceived  as  a  bridge  be- 
tween Earth  and  Heaven.  The  old  Hebrew  notion  was  so 
dimly  vague  and  obscure  that  it  is  even  doubtful  if  they  had 
any  belief  at  all  in  another  life.     The  earlier  Christian  vis- 
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ions  of  Hell,  Pargatory,  and  Heaven  were  evidently  tra- 
ditional (or  historical)  outgrowths  of  these  and  the  like 
primitive  dreams :  they  are  of  like  imaginary  nature  with 
the  rest,  however  elegantly  clothed  in  various  modes  of  sen- 
suous apprehension,  and  they  all  seem  to  have  sprung  from 
a  like  vague  fear  of  death,  or  from  a  similar  instinctive 
desire  of  continued  life  in  some  other  world.  The  pious 
imagination  readily  projects  its  own  ideal  visions  of  earthly 
happiness  across  the  dark  gulf  into  some  luminous  heaven 
of  eternal  bliss.  The  Indian  looks  for  better  hmiting  grounds, 
the  Mahometan  for  more  beautiful  gardens  and  houris,  and 
the  Christian  for  a  blessed  reunion  with  the  loved  ones 
gone  before.  The  poets  have  been  most  successful,  perhaps, 
in  figuring  to  the  imagination  these  ideal  dreams  of  another 
world.  The  greater  poems  of  Homer,  Virgil,  Dante,  or 
Milton,  the  poetico-philosophical  speculations  of  the  Neo- 
platonists,  or  of  Swedenborg,  or  of  the  older  Christian  di- 
vines and  moralists  as  well  as  of  the  more  recent,  when 
stripped  of  their  mythological  symbolism,  their  supernatu- 
ral thaumaturgy,  their  metaphysical  garments  and  sensuous 
imagery,  amount  at  last,  and  essentially,  to  nothing  more 
than  high  endeavors,  the  best  yet  made,  perhaps,  towards 
distinguishing  and  defining  the  completest  scale  of  the  moral 
distinctions  and  differences  whereof  the  human  soul  is  capa- 
ble, either  in  this  earthly  life  or  in  any  possible  future  life. 
These  moral  distinctions,  when  truly  defined,  and  in  so  far 
as  they  may  be  applicable  to  the  finite  soul  in  any  stage  or 
state  of  existence,  may  be  true  and  real,  and  none  the  less 
real  that  they  are  also  ideal,  in  their  own  nature,  quality, 
and  worth,  and  whether  taken  in  reference  to  this  life  only, 
or  to  another  life  anywhere  else  also.  Really,  there  can  be 
i  but  one  universe,  and  we  are  in  it  now  as  much  as  we  ever 
j  can  be,  when  and  wheresoever.  "What  is  wanted,"  said 
'  Emerson,  "is  not  an  eternal  duration,  but  more  depth.'' 
But  whatever  may  be  the  value  of  these  moral  laws  as  a 
guide  of  individual  life,  or  as  a  system  of  ethics  for  man's 
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use,  there  is  seldom  any  rational  attempt  to  ground  them  on 
a  philosophical  theory  of  the  universe,  or  upon  any  practical 
art  and  method  of  human  life  on  the  earth :  they  are  much 
oftener  made  to  depend  either  upon  quite  fantastic  myths 
and  miraculous  revelations,  resting  upon  illusions  of  the 
senses  and  delusive  dreams  of  the  imagination,  or  otherwise 
upon  agnostic  sociologies  resting  upon  the  crudities  of  posi- 
tive science,  and  in  either  case  emphatically  ignoring  the 
possibility  of  any  rational  philosophy  whatever.  Whether 
we  look  at  the  Egyptian,  Greek,  or  Christian  visions  of  Hell 
and  Heaven  as  pictured  by  their  orators  and  poets,  or  by 
the  artists,  ancient  or  modern,  who,  like  Apelles,^  Flax- 
man,  or  Dore,  have  exerted  their  utmost  skill  to  figure  them 
in  illustrations  of  Homer,  of  Dante,  of  Milton,  or  of  the 
Bible,  it  becomes  difficult  to  say  which  are  the  most  poet- 
ically fine,  or  which  the  most  visionary  and  absurd.  And 
truly  enough,  it  is  no  wonder,  nor  is  it  any  objection,  that 
the  human  imagination,  in  all  ages,  has  represented  to  itself 
the  future  life  under  some  form  of  sensuous  apprehension  ; 
for  it  never  was  possible,  either  physically  or  metaphysic- 
ally, that  human  life  in  another  world  could  have  any  actual 
existence  at  all  as  such,  otherwise  than  under  the  forms 
and  modes  of  finite  limitation,  whensoever  or  wheresoever, 
within  the  realm  of  the  creative  thought  and  providence, 
any  more  than  it  is  possible  for  the  human  mind  to  conceive 
it  otherwise.  Without  such  limitations  and  distinctions  of 
essence  and  form,  the  finite  soul  and  its  world  together  must 
lapse  into  the  universal,  or  else  into  the  abyss  of  nothing- 
ness.^ Take  away  all  such  limitations,  all  necessity,  rela- 
tivity, and  finiteness,  and  all  distinctions  of  difference  and 
degree,  and  the  real  universe  itself  and  all  it  contains  (if 

^  See,  for  a  striking  picture  of  this  kind  by  some  old  Greek  painter, 
Myths  after  the  Odyssey  in  Art  and  Literature^  by  J.  E.  Harrison,  Lon- 
don, 1882. 

2  This  has  been  very  well  expressed  by  John  Weiss,  —  The  Immortal 
JJfe,  Boston,  1880,  pp.  152,  153. 
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that  were  at  all  possible  or  conceivable)  must  collapse  and 
vanish  into  non-subsistence.  The  notion  of  an  absolutely 
spiritual  world,  beyond  or  other  than  the  really  spiritual 
universe  itself  and  what  is  in  it,  is  simply  an  irrational 
vision  of  the  emotional  fancy.  "  Plato  and  Cicero,"  said 
Emerson,  *'  allowed  themselves  to  overstep  the  stern  limits 
of  the  spirit,  and  gratify  the  people  with  that  picture.  .  .  . 
Within  every  man's  thought  is  a  higher  thought ;  within 
the  character  he  exhibits  to-day,  a  higher  chai*acter.  The 
youth  puts  off  the  illusions  of  the  child,  the  man  puts  off 
the  ignorance  and  tumultuous  passions  of  youth ;  proceeding 
thence,  puts  off  the  egotism  of  manhood,  and  becomes  at  last 
a  public  and  universal  soul.  He  is  rising  to  greater  heights, 
but  also  rising  to  realities ;  the  outer  relations  and  circum- 
stances dying  out,  he  entering  deeper  into  God,  God  into 
him,  until  the  last  garment  of  egotism  falls,  and  he  is  with 
God,  —  shares  the  will  and  immensity  of  the  First  Cause."  ^ 
All  this,  however  true  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  as  vague  and 
ambiguous  as  was  the  Buddhistic  Yama  to  the  son  of  Gau- 
tama, declining  to  answer  the  question.  Whether  the  end 
of  "  egotism  "  is  the  end  of  personality  also,  whether  shar- 
ing with  Grod  is  to  be  also  an  identical  or  a  still  distinguish- 
able personality,  is  as  dark  here  as  the  doctrine  of  Nirvana 
itself.  But  it  would  seem  to  be  clear  that  if  what  he  calls 
'*  the  personal  immortality  "  of  the  finite  soul  is  not  expressly 
denied,  it  is  necessarily  negatived  in  what  is  said.  Equally 
dark  is  what  Edwin  Arnold  interprets  out  of  these  same  old 
Yedic  Upanishads.  Yama  himself,  the  God  of  Death,  says 
to  NachikStas,  you  ask  — 

"  only  that 
Which  hath  been  hidden,  and  which  no  man  knows. 

There  shines  no  light,  save  the  Soul^s  light,  to  show. 

If  one  will  see  it,  let  him  rule  the  flesh 
By  mind,  governing  mind  with  ordered  Will, 

1  Letters  and  Social  Aims,  pp.  330,  331. 
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Subduing  Will  by  knowledge,  making  this 
Serve  the  firm  Spirit,  and  the  Spirit  cling 
As  Soul  to  the  Eternal,  Changeless  Sonl ; 
So  shall  he  see  it."  ^ 

Catullcis  was  more  explicit :  — 

'^  Soles  occidere  et  redire  possnnt : 
,  Nobis  cum  serael  occidet  brevis  lux, 

Noz  est  perpetua  una  dormienda." 

And  80  Shakespeare :  — 

*^  but  once  put  out  thy  light, 
Thou  cunning'st  pattern  of  excelling  Nature, 
I  know  not  where  is  that  Promethean  heat 
That  can  thy  light  relume." 

The  more  weighty  arguments  that  have  heen  made  for  it  \ 
proceed,  not  so  much  upon  any  well-grounded  metaphysical 
theory  as  upon  general  views  of  Nature  and  of  human  life 
on  the  earth,  considered  at  large  as  a  theatre  for  the  evola-  - 
tion,  growth,  and  discipline  of  the  soul;  rather  assuming  '      ^       :  j 
than  demonstrating  the  metaphysical  possibility  of  a  future 
existence,  and  dwelling  upon  the  external  evidences  which  ) 
the  course  of  Nature  affords  as  grounds  of  inference  to  the  / 
moral  probability  that  such  may  be  the  actual  fact  in  the  I 
universal  order,  plan,  and  purpose  of  the  creative  Provi-  » 
dence.     Plainly,  the  actual   fact  cannot  admit  of  certain 
human  knowledge:   that  would  assume  to  anticipate  and 
know  the  Providential  purpose  and  plan,  and  even  to  fore- 
stall the  divine  will  in  so  far  as  free.     No  traveller  returns 
from  that  bourne ;  no  information  comes  directly  from  that 
inexperienced  realm.     A  general  desire  to  have  an  eternal  / 
duration  is  but  a  slender  thread  on  which  to  hang  a  hope.  \ 
Neither  Goethe  nor  Carlyle  is  anywhere  very  explicit  on 
this  head :  my  inference  would  be,  on  all  they  have  to  say 
about  it,  that  they  had  little  or  no  faith  in  it.     At  any  rate, 
it  is  perhaps  more  important  to  note  that  they,  like  Emer- 
son, lay  the  emphasis  on  the  actual  life  here  upon  the  earth, 

^  The  Secret  of  Death  {from  the  Sanskrit) j  etc.,  Boston,  1885,  pp. 
27-44.  . 
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on  depth  of  insight,  on  the  infinite  nature  of  duty,  and  on 
the  moral  sentiment  So  much,  at  all  events,  might  well  be 
deemed  both  prudent  and  wise.  Certainly,  the  better  and 
more  efficient  the  life  of  the  soul  here,  the  better  it  ought  to 
be  for  it,  in  any  possible  future  world ;  and  nothing  need 
thereby  really  be  lost  to  it,  in  respect  of  this  life,  if  there 
were  to  be  no  other.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  seem  to** 
be  equally  certain,  that  if  this  life  be  neglected,  wasted,  or 
despised,  in  a  confident  expectation  of  eternal  happiness  in 
another  world,  it  must  be  so  much  the  worse  for  it  there, 
wheresoever,  as  well  as  here. 

The  actual  subsistence  of  universal  intelligence,  of  know- 
ing, creative  providence,  as  the  essential  nature  and  real 
being  of  all  reality  and  ideality  in  one,  with  a  certain  limited 
freedom  of  determining  and  directing  will,  over  and  above 
all  the  fundamental  necessities,  essential  and  necessary  rela- 
tions, mediations  and  instrumentalities  (which  must  be  also 
eternal  in  their  own  nature  and  truth  as  such),  but  still 
effective  in  whatever  scale  of  diminishing  degrees,  under 
the  increasing  complexity  of  the  adamantine  limitations,  to 
a  definite  end  and  aim  throughout  all  and  singular,  might 
seem  to  furnish  in  itself  a  strong  ground  of  inference,  not 
only  to  the  metaphysical  possibility,  but  also  to  some  degree 
of  probability,  that  a  continued  life  of  the  finite  soul,  in  some 
other  part  or  sphere  of  the  actually  existent  whole,  may  lie 
in  the  plan  and  purpose  of  such -providential  order.  But 
-  \  such  inference  cannot  amount  to  a  necessary  conclusion. 
Not  what  we  might  desire  or  hope,  but  what  the  eternal 
Providence  may  deem  wisest  and  best  for  the  actual,  within 
the  necessary  bounds  of  the  possible,  may  have  to  govern 
this  determination.  To  the  most  earnest  prayer  for  eternal 
life,  might  it  not  be  answered,  in  the  counsels  of  supreme 
wisdom,  "  Thou  ungrateful !  Ought  you  not  to  be  thankful 
that  you  have  had  one  life  on  the  earth,  long  or  short,  and 
wheresoever  in  the  entire  scale  of  self-conscious  creatures, 
than  to  be  crying  for  more,  when  mDre  is  not  possible,  or,  if 
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possible,  is  not  wise  for  you?"  There  may  be  both  providence 
and  fate  in  all  that  is ;  but  the  fate  must  be  as  inevitable  as 
the  necessity  that  underlies  all  and  singular  alike.  It  is  an 
old  saying,  that  there  is  nothing  stronger  than  dire  neces- 
sity. ^k^ot  that  fate  or  necessity  must  determine  everything, 
for  there  is  freedom  as  well  as  necessity,  but  that  even  the 
universal  Providence,  however  free  in  the  ideal  aspect  of 
the  whole  reality,  must  be  subject  to  a  wide  measure  of  ne- 
cessity ;  and  much  more  all  created  souls  or  things  that  are 
"  bound  to  the  pillar  of  Necessity."  The  universal  order 
and  plan  in  the  whole  and  special  must  go  on,  whatever  may 
be  the  consequence  to  the  individual  particular ;  and  in  this, 
what  may  be  fate  for  the  individual  may  be  the  necessary 
order  of  providence  in  the  whole.  It  is  clear  enough  that  in 
this  actaal  life  upon  the  earth,  the  soul,  in  its  own  ideal  and 
moral  greatness,  may  rise  superior  to  fate,  but  can  neither 
alter,  abolish,  or  entirely  evade  it :  it  may  partially  but  not 
wholly  foresee,  anticipate,  and  avoid  it ;  but  at  last  the  in- 
evitable closes  down  on  all  mortal :  — 

*'  Who  ean  control  his  fato  ? 
Here  is  my  journey's  end,  here  is  my  butt, 
And  very  sea-mark  of  my  utmost  sail/' 

According  to  Bacon,  the  virtue  of  fortitude  was  not  nat- 
ural even  to  Prometheus ;  "  for  it  comes  of  Wisdom,  which 
is  as  the  Sun,  and  of  meditation  upon  the  inconstancy  and 
fluctuations  of  human  life,  which  is  as  the  navigation  of  the 
ocean :  two  things  which  Virgil  has  well  coupled  together  in 
those  lines :  — 

'  Ah,  happy,  could  we  but  the  causes  know 
Of  all  that  is  !     Then  should  we  know  no  fears ; 
Then  should  the  inexorable  Fate  no  power 
Possess  to  diake  us,  nor  the  jaws  of  death.' ''  ^ 

There  is  no  need  of  imagining  a  foreordained  and  fixed 
destiny,  either  in  the  eternal  necessities  or  in  the  decrees  of 

^  De  Sapientia  Veterum:  Prometheus  (WovkSj  trans,  by  Spedding), 
ziii.  155,  Boston,  1S60. 
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Providence,  that  determines  the  life  and  fortunes  of  the  in- 
dividual person  as  his  "  star ; "  hut  he  and  his  life,  soul  and 
hody  alike,  lie  in  the  field  of  contingency  and  nnavoidahle 
fatality.  The  limited  free  agency  of  the  finite  soul,  no  less 
than  h^edom  of  movement  for  the  hody,  must  he  more  or 
less  hound  up  in  the  chains  of  necessity  and  necessary  limi- 
tation, and  the  actual  for  it,  too,  must  come  within  the 
hounds  of  the  possihle.  But  it  does  not  follovr  that  either 
hody  or  soul  is  entirely  heyond  the  reach  and  guidance  of 
that  universal  Providence  which,  in  its  own  freedom,  over 
and  ahove  all  necessities  and  necessary  relations,  mediations 
and  limitations,  or  inevitahle  fatalities,  may  still  reach,  in 
some  appreciable  measure,  to  all  particulars  whatever,  to 
the  slightest  movements  in  '^  automatic  **  protoplasm,  to  the 
budding  of  a  leaf  or  flower,  to  the  transition  of  species, 
or  even  to  the  fall  of  a  sparrow.  '^  I  find,"  said  Thomas 
Carlyle,  '*  lying  deep  in  me  withal,  some  confused  flicker  of 
belief  that  there  is  a  particular  providence."  And  in  the 
higher  science  of  logic,  if  not  in  his  "  chess-board  logic  of 
Novalis,"  it  would  seem  that  this  might  be  really  true,  at 
least  in  the  sense  that  providence  is  at  once  both  general 
and  particular  throughout  all;  but  the  old  Iranian  and 
Semitic  notions  of  an  absolutely  sovereign  and  omnipotent 
Will,  that  can  do  anything  imaginable  by  the  wildest  human 
{  fancy,  have  become,  in  this  era  of  scientific  and  critical 
I   knowledge,  an  empty  vision  of  an  utter  impossibility. 

Nevertheless,  it  may  not  be  altogether  unreasonable  to 
argue  that,  in  view  of  the  entire  order  of  necessity  in 
freedom,  of  fate  in  providence,  of  ideality  in  reality,  the 
highest  providential  wisdom,  if  not  alone  the  inevitable 
necessities,  contingencies,  and  fatalities  which  attend  not 
only  the  life  of  the  individual  from  infancy  to  old  age,  but 
the  life  of  the  race  upon  the  earth,  must  bring  the  self- 
conscious  life  of  the  individual  soul  to  an  end  with  the 
perishable  body.  Certainly,  so  far  as  appears  in  the  field 
of  external  Nature,  not  only  every  individual,  but  eyery 
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species,  is  found  to  have  a  certain  measured  term  of  exist- 
ence upon  the  earth.  A  Branch  or  Class,  possibly  a  genus, 
may  survive  all  changes,  and  continue,  in  some  specific  and 
individual  form,  from  the  Silurian  to  the  present  time ;  but 
tiie  evanescent  individuals  vanish  in  succession  and  disap- 
pear. The  genus  Homo  has  lived  in  some  specific  form,  and 
in  a*  continually  vanishing  succession  of  persons,  since  the 
middle  Miocene.  Many  genera,  some  orders,  and  some 
classes,  of  animals  have  long  ago  disappeared  altogether 
from  the  earth.  We  might  imagine  that  these  more  general 
ideal  forms  or  types  survived  without  individuals  under 
them  in  the  inward  metaphysical  architectonic ;  but  con- 
scious knowing  cannot  well  be  supposed  to  belong  to  such 
generic  ideal  conceptions  merely,  however  necessary  as  in- 
termediate instrumentalities;  nor  is  there  much  reason  to 
believe  that  the  conscious  individual  animals  that  once  lived 
under  them  can  exist  at  all  after  the  destruction  of  their 
bodies.  No  one  seems  to  imagine  an  immortality  for  the 
generic  or  specific  human  type  as  such,  though  it  should 
be  continued  on  the  earth  through  some  future  geological 
periods.  This  is  neither  what  is  meant,  nor  what  is  desired, 
by  those  who  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  In  the 
times  of  Descartes  and  Leibnitz,  there  was  as  yet  no  exact 
scientific  knowledge  about  the  evolution  or  first  creation  of 
the  animal  kingdom,  or  of  man  in  it :  it  was  still  imagined 
that  man  was  a  quite  recent  and  a  special  fiout  creation,  in- 
dependent of  the  rest.  For  Descartes,  an  animal  was  a 
mere  automatic  mechanism :  man  alone  was  supposed  to 
have  such  a  soul  as  could  be  immortal.  Now  that  the 
human  races  have  been  traced  back  in  geological  time,  and 
in  zoological  history,  until  they  lapse  and  merge  into  extinct 
forms  of  ape-like  anthropoids,  or  into  the  order  Primates^ 
or  even  into  the  Ascidian  Vertebrate  type,  and  since  it  has 
been  clearly  demonstrated  that  conscious  knowing  souls  in 
Nature  ascend  by  a  corresponding  scale  of  almost  indis- 
tinguishable degrees  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  on  earth. 
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I  it  has  become  impossible  to  draw  a  line  of  distiaction  be- 
tween animals  and  men  in  respect  of  any  rational  theory  of 
immortality  for  the  finite  soul :  only  in  some  arbitrary  man- 
ner can  it  be  still  maintained.  A  distinction  may,  indeed, 
be  established  between  speechless  and  articulate  speaking 
men ;  but  even  this  can  afEord  but  slight  ground  on  which 
to  base  a  distinction  of  the  mortal  from  the  immortal.  But 
arguments  or  inferences  drawn  from  observation  and  expe- 
rience in  the  external  field  of  Nature,  however  forcible  the 
analogies,  cannot  alone  be  deemed  conclusive  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  but  they  carry  with  them  a  heavy  weight  of  suggestion. 
Physiological  psychology  fails  to  explain  consciousness, 
memory,  thought  No  brain-theory  can  explain  mind :  its 
external  chain  of  causes  and  effects  does  not  reach  so  far  ; 
its  material  aggregations  of  molecules  and  motions  do  not 
amount  to  so  much.  Diseased  or  deficient  brains  may  ex- 
plain insanity,  idiocy,  want  or  loss  of  sight,  hearing,  or 
speech;  but  at  the  end  of  all  experiments,  the  internal 
mind  or  soul  remains  the  same  whole  it  was  before,  however 
deprived  of  its  faculties  of  sense,  or  its  organs  of  expression. 
At  death's  door,  the  lifting  of  a  finger  may  be  the  last  sign 
the  soul  can  make  that  it  has  not  yet  departed.  For  a 
time,  it  may  give  no  manifestation  of  a  still  existing  con- 
sciousness, and  have  no  memory  of  the  interval,  and  then 
(as  it  is  said)  come  to  life  again.  It  may  sink  to  a  living 
spark,  and  yet  revive.  Its  action  may  become  so  feeble 
that  its  memories  hold  together  but  for  a  moment,  and  then 
lapse  into  forgetfulness,  and  yet  there  may  be  a  sound  in- 
telligence in  what  it  is  able  to  exhibit.  It  may  fall  into 
apparent  dementia^  or  into  unconsciousness,  and  still  live. 
'  When  it  actually  goes,  no  observer  can  tell  where  it  has 
\  gone  to :  he  can  produce  no  certain  evidence  that  it  has 
\  actually  died  with  the  body.  His  proofs  go  only  to  the 
\  death  of  its  organs  and  instruments.  The  necessity  of  some 
internal  unity  of  synthetic  apperception  in  a  one  logically 
continuous  whole,  having  within  itself  an  essential  consti- 
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tution  of  its 'own  as  such,  whether  called  physical  or  meta- 
physical, and  standing  in  a  certain  relation  of  opposition  or 
antithesis  to  the  external  organization  as  such,  and  also,  at 
the  same  time,  in  a  certain  fundamental  relation  of  identity 
with  it,  if  consciousness,  memory,  perception,  conception, 
and  thought  are  to  be  conceivably  possible  (as  they  are  cer- 
tainly actual),  has  already  been  insisted  on ;  but  whether  or 
not  this  internal  soul  can  survive  the  body  in  its  own  essence 
and  form  alone,  or  can  take  on  any  other  mode  of  bodily 
vesture,  is  another  question  altogether.  If  it  were  to  have 
no  kind  of  externally  corporeal  vesture  whatever,  it  must 
follow  that  what  we  call  sensation  and  sense-perception,  and 
all  means  of  communication  with  anything  external  to  itself, 
would  cease  and  be  gone ;  nothing  would  remain  but  the 
internal  capacity  of  knowing  and  conceiving.  But  such 
bodiless  soul  could  not  continue  to  exist  at  all,  without  some 
special  limitation  of  essence  and  form  into  the  syllogistic 
unity  of  a  one  partial  whole  that  might  still  be  capable  of 
internal  apperception  and  judgment  within  itself.  Take 
away  these  limitations  also,  and  it  must  fall  back  into  some 
more  general  form  of  unconscious  existence,  if  it  did  not 
lapse  into  identity  with  the  universal.  In  such  special  state, 
it  is  conceivable  that  it  might  still  have  such  a  capability 
of  internal  apprehension  and  judgment,  of  consciousness, 
memory,  and  intelligence,  as  might  admit  of  some  kind  of 
theoretical  thinking  within  itself.  It  might  comprehend  an 
intelligible  theory  of  thought  itself;  but  it  could  have  no 
perception  of  anything  external  to  itself,  nor  any  means  of 
communication  with  other  souls  or  things,  or  of  gaining  any 
further  knowledge  of  the  world  of  created  Nature  other 
than  itself.  All  possibility  of  external  observation  and  ex- 
perience would  be  gone.  In  respect  of  its  own  internal 
thought,  it  might  be  a  theoretical  metaphysician ;  but  in 
reference  to  the  whole  outer  world  of  created  Nature,  it 
could  scarcely  be  so  much  as  a  speculative  dreamer.  As 
such,  it  must  find  itself  relegated  to  the  internal  solitude  of 
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its  own  thinking.  Its  actual  condition  might  yery  well  be 
compared  with  that  of  a  person  born  deaf,  domb,  and  blind, 
or  altogether  seiweless,  if  not  already  dead.  Its  own  inter- 
nal thoughts  must  be  as  unknowable  to  others,  and  as  use- 
less and  ineffectual  for  itself,  as  a  silent  dream  or  reverie. 
If  it  lived  in  memories  of  its  own  past  life,  they  m%ht  be  a 
source  of  unhappiness  rather  than  of  bliss.  Even  that  might 
be  preferable  to  the  Hindu  Nirvana,  or  total  extinction  of 
personality,  if  any  one  could  much  desire  to  have  an  eter- 
nal existence  of  that  nature.  Neither  the  old  Greek  in  his 
wildest  fancy,  nor  the  Christian  in  his  most  exalted  imagi- 
nation, could  dispense  with  an  ethereal  or  spiritual  body  of 
some  kind.  The  shades  iu  Hades  were  figured  not  only 
with  bodies,  but  with  costumes,  implements,  employments, 
and  all  earthly  scenery :  Sisyphus  was  rolling  his  stone ; 
Tantalus  was  up  to  his  chin  iu  water ;  one  sat  twisting  a 
rope,  and  another  sat  behind  him  untwisting  it  as  fast  as  it 
came  along ;  and  when  Ulysses  visited  Achilles  down  there, 
he  remarked  to  him  that  he  supposed  he  was  as  happy  in 
being  a  king  of  shades  as  he  was  in  being  a  king  of  men 
on  earth.  '^  Ah,  no ! ''  replied  Achilles ;  "  I  would  rather  be 
'the  servant  of  some  poor  man  on  earth,  whose  living  were 
but  scanty,  than  be  king  of  all  the  souls  in  Hades."  Evi- 
dently, for  Homer,  the  upper  earth  was  the  best  place  in  the 
wide  world  for  man  to  live  in.  The  poetical  imagery  of 
Dante  is  borrowed  from  the  scenes  of  earth,  which  are  pro- 
jected, in  his  ideal  visions,  into  the  imaginary  realms  of 
departed  souls.  The  Miltonic  visions  of  swarming  proces- 
sions of  winged  spirits  hovering  in  the  vasty  deeps,  and 
eternally  singing  Hosannas  to  a  luminous  halo  of  the  High- 
est, one  would  think,  might  be  as  wearisome  to  the  mature 
mind  as  the  very  thought  of  eternity  was  to  the  child  who 
said,  "  How  tired  I  should  be !  " 

It  would  seem  to  stand  to  reason  that  there  could  be  no 
other  place  in  the  whole  universe  that  could  possibly  be  a 
better  theatre  for  man's  action  and  life,  or  for  his  culture 
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and  discipline,  unless  it  were  to  have  as  great  a  variety  of 
distinctions,  and  as  wide  a  scale  of  differences  and  degrees 
o£  things,  as  is  foand  here  npon  the  heantif ul  earth.  Where 
in  ail  created  Nature  can  as  good  a  one  be  looked  for? 
Astronomy  demonstrates  that  no  other  planet  of  our  solar 
system  can  be  so  well  adapted  to  beings  like  men  as  this 
single  earth.  Among  the  innumerable  stars,  that  may  be 
suns  of  other  planetary  systems,  some  one  or  more  might, 
very  possibly,  afford  a  planet  of  like  fitness  for  human  habi- 
tation ;  but  then,  if  so,  a  like  scale  of  differences  and  de- 
grees of  things  must  exist  there ;  and  even  if  we  could 
suppose  that  soul  and  body  together  could  be  transferred 
tbither.  or  that  disembodied  souls  could  be  clothed  with 
new  bodies  there,  we  should  still  have  to  reflect  that  it 
is  just  as  possible,  and  would  be  perhaps  much  wiser  and 
better,  for  the  supreme  creator  to  create  new  persons  there, 
after  the  like  manner  as  here,  and  more  exactly  fitted 
for  that  other  theatre,  than  to  effect  a  transmigration  of 
souls  in  such  an  indirect  and  arbitrary  way.  And  if  it 
were  possible  to  imag^e  any  other  world  as  existing  any- 
where in  the  boundless  abyss  of  empty  vacuity  beyond  this 
one,  the  same  must  be  equally  true  of  that,  or  it  would  be 
a  worse  one  than  this.  And  certainly,  the  more  general 
and  simple  the  world,  or  the  soul  in  it,  the  more  monotonous 
and  wearisome  its  life  must  become :  if  reduced  to  the  state 
of  a  one  simple  and  same  substance,  no  life,  no  conscious- 
ness, no  thought,  would  be  at  all  possible  for  it.  Such  a 
state  might  be  something  like  the  Buddhistic  Nirvana. 

A  metaphysical  possibility  of  some  other  theatre  for  human 
life  in  any  of  the  created  worlds  of  external  Nature,  or  of 
any  more  profoundly  spiritual  sphere  within  the  more  in- 
ward realms  of  the  universal  whole,  however  desirable  either 
might  be,  can  be  no  proof  of  the  fact  of  its  actuality ;  and 
as  a  ground  of  inference  from  the  merely  possible  to  the 
probable,  the  argument  would  seem  to  be  extremely  weak. 

Tbere  has  been,  in  some  sort,  a  continuous  new  creation 
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of  men  (bodies  and  seals  togetlier),  or  of  races  and  peoples, 
upon  this  earthly  theatre,  and  literally  a  new  heaven  and  a 
new  earth  for  the  habitation  of  each,  in  the  successive  epochs 
of  their  existence.  There  has  been  an  epoch  of  flint  imple- 
ments, an  epoch  of  bone  and  horn,  or  of  bronze  and  lake- 
dwellings,  and  there  is  now  an  era  of  steel  and  telephones ; 
and  in  each  there  has  been  a  suitable  stage  and  state  of  the 
earth's  surface,  and  of  the  human  evolution  of  intellectual 
and  moral  capacities,  of  arts,  sciences,  culture,  and  knowl- 
edge, of  the  family,  the  society,  and  the  state.  There  is  no 
stay ;  all  is  progressive.  The  children  of  Dyaus  or  Osiris, 
of  Zeus  or  Jupiter,  of  Jehovah  or  Woden,  have  each  had 
their  own  special  theatre  and  stage  of  culture,  and#f  life 
and  action,  such  as  it  was  in  their  day.  One  theology,  one 
science,  one  theory  of  the  universe,  succeeds  another :  the 
Greek  Sophist  has  to  go  the  way  of  the  Egyptian  priest ; 
the  Christian,  the  way  of  the  Greek  ;  and  Kant  will  have  to 
go  the  way  of  Hume  or  Aristotle.  We  do  not  think  of  im- 
peaching the  wisdom  of  Providence  in  that  the  chippers  of 
flints  have  not  been  continued  through  all  periods,  or  until 
they  should  become  inventors  of  the  telegraph ;  nor  in  that 
the  Egyptian  hierarchy  disappeared  with  writing  in  hiero- 
glyphics ;  nor  in  that  the  Greek  Pantheon  vanished  with  the 
Greek  religion ;  nor  that  Middle- Age  Christianity  has  gone 
with  the  generations  that  believed  in  it ;  nor  that  the  souls 
of  parents  are  continued  no  otherwise  on  earth  than  in  the 
new  self-conscious  lives  of  their  lineal  descendants;  and 
why  should  we  grieve  that  the  souls  of  this  earthly  habi- 
tation should  not  be  continued  on  other  external  theatres 
within  the  finite  realms  of  an  ever-flowing  creation?  It 
grieves  no  one  that  he  has  not  lived  for  the  thousands  of 
years  before  he  was  born,  and  why  should  he  grieve  any 
more  that  he  cannot  be  continued  for  future  thousands,  or 
through  an  eternal  duration  ?  The  proposal  to  substitute 
I  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul  an  indefinite  continuity  of 
•   the  genus  or  species  on  the  earth,  through  numberless  sue- 
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cessions  of  individuals  which  must  themselves  perish  as  such 
and  disappear,  having  no  other  immortality  than  that  which 
may  consist  in  surviving  memories  of  heroic  lives  and  vir-  I 
tuons  deeds,  until  even  these  are  swallowed  up  in  ohlivion, 
sounds  on  the  ears  of  many  like  a  knell  to  eternal  death,  or 
like  the  saddest  irony  upon  human  life  and  destiny.  If  pro- 
posed on  the  hasis  of  an  iron-bound  theory  of  blind  per- 
petual motion,  in  which  men  are  to  be  regarded  only  as 
little  machines  within  a  larger  one,  it  might  reasonably 
shock  the  most  obtuse  feeling,  not  so  much  as  cutting  off  all 
hope  of  an  eternal  life,  but  as  palpably  reducing  this  life  to 
a  futility  also ;  for  certainly  no  mere  machine  has  any  life 
or  soul  of  its  own.  This  would  indeed  be  the  saddest  and 
blindest  kind  of  necessity  and  fatality.  On  this  theory  of 
ours,  both  physical  and  metaphysical  as  it  is,  it  may  at  least 
be  said,  and  rationally  believed,  that  the  entire  universe  is 
as  essentially  and  really  spiritual  as  it  possibly  can  be,  from 
the  most  internal  to  the  most  external  phase  or  aspect  of  it, 
fromjthe  most  universal  Essence  and  self-conscious  Power 
to  the  least  particular  thing  or  soul ;  and  that  we  are  living 
in  a  truly  spiritual  world  now  and  here,  as  much  as  we  pos- 
sibly could,  or  ever  can,  anywhere  else,  in  the  never-ceasing 
creations  of  the  eternal  Providence. 

The  finite  soul,  like  the  universal,  has  to  be  regarded  as 
a  knowing  potentiality  and  a  creative  power.  For  both 
alike,  the  light  of  consciousness  can  be  no  other  than  the 
light  of  knowing  intelligence.  The  one  must  be  absolute, 
universal,  and  eternal :  the  other,  by  its  very  nature,  can  only 
be  dependent,  special,  and  temporary  (however  indefinitely 
continued),  and  its  conscious  knowing  can  only  be  its  own. 
Its  internal  knowing,  its  own  intellectual  insight,  may  attain 
to  a  direct  and  immediate  comprehension  of  an  intelligible 
theory  of  universal  intelligence  and  of  all  possible  knowing, 
but  can  go  no  further  in  this  direction.  Its  knowing  of  the 
actual  world  external  to  itself  can  come  to  it  only  through 
sense-perception,  whereof  the  internal  capacity  and  poVrer 
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of  knowing  is  the  necessary  condition  precedent.  No  knowl- 
edge of  the  ever-flo¥ring  particulars  of  the  nniyersal  evolo- 
tion  or  new  creation  as  actual  facts  does  or  can  come  to 
it  directly  through  the  internal  intelligence  alone,  or  from 
*  metaphysical  insight  only.  No  information,  no  revelation, 
of  such  facts,  or  of  the  purposes  and  intentions  of  the  crea- 
tor, can  he  directly  imparted  or  revealed  to  it  from  the  uni- 
versal intelligence.  Such  knowledge  can  come  only  throu^ 
the  external  sense-perception,  and  from  the  fore-front  view 
of  the  actual  world  of  created  Nature  as  it  is,  at  any  instant 
of  the  neveiHseasiug  process.  No  science,  however  hoth 
physical  and  metaphysical  at  once,  no  internal  method  alone, 
and  no  external  method  alone,  can  ever  overtake  the  eva- 
nescent details  of  the  actual  creation.  True  science  is  a  con- 
tinual revelation  to  mankind  of  the  actual  plan,  order,  and 
purpose  of  the  creative  providence  in  the  worlds  presented 
to  human  observation  and  intelligence.  It  would  seem  to  be 
pl^n  that  no  other  mode  of  revealing  the  actual  truth  to 
man  was  ever  possible ;  and  critical  history  would  seem  to 
demonstrate  that  no  revelation  was  ever,  in  fact,  made  to 
him  in  any  other  way.  The  supernatural  revelations  and 
inspirations  of  the  peoples  of  past  ages  were  as  vague  and 
visionary  as  their  conceptions  of  the  universe,  or  of  Provi- 
dence in  it,  or  of  themselves,  were.  No  definition  of  their 
ideas  is  possible,  because  they  never  had  any  exact  definition, 
or  any  definite  meaning,  in  their  own  thought.  All  was  vis- 
ionary, mysterious,  unintelligible,  supernaturaL  Either  the 
natural  was  also  supernatural  (as  in  the  childhood  of  the 
race),  or  the  natural  was  one  world,  and  the  supernatural 
was  another  and  distinct  world.  Revelations  were  regarded 
as  special  communications  to  individual  persons,  coming  di- 
rectly from  that  other  and  wholly  supernatural  world.  Of 
the  precise  mode  and  manner  of  it,  or  even  of  the  possibility 
of  it,  there  was  no  science,  no  philosophy,  no  exact  thought, 
and  no  knowledge :  none  was  supposed  to  be  possible  for 
thC'  human   mind.     Poetical   dreams  of   the   imagination, 
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rather,  or  the  pioas  aspirations  of  emotional  feeling,  were 

taken  (as  they  still  are,  for  the  most  part)  for  the  highest, 

best,  and  most  certain  knowledge  possible  concerning  it.   In 

so   far  as  man  is  capable  of  observing,  interpreting,  and 

comprehending  Nature  and  himself,  or  of  discovering  and 

comprehending  an  intelligible  theory  of  the  universe,  or  an 

intelligible  revelation  in  that  which  itself  reveals  itself,  he 

may  find  in  that  a  real  and  true  revelation.     No  more  can 

be  revealed  to  him  in  any  way.     In  that  he  may  discover 

all  he  needs  to  know;    and  to  this   revelation  there  will 

sarely  be  no  end  for  him,  until  there  shall  be  an  end  to  his 

knowledge,  or  to  his  faculty  of  knowing.     '^  About  God," 

said  Moses  Mendelssohn,  **  whether  there  is  one  or  not,  I 

don't   know ;  whence  we  come  or  whither  we  go,  I  don't 

know ;   but  this  I  know,  that  there  is  conscience,  honor, 

goodness,  and   beauty  in  this   life  here,  and  these  should 

govern  our  lives  in  this  world." 

§  5.    Philosophy  Itself  as  Method. 

The  scientific  methods  are  rather  analytical  than  synthet- 
ical, or  the  synthesis  does  not  reach  beyond  specials  and 
generals.  The  methods  cannot  even  undertake  to  embrace 
the  universal  and  absolute,  and  no  synthesis  based  thereon 
can  ever  attain  to  it.  Physical  science  is  a  kind  of  external 
ladder  by  which  the  human  mind  endeavors  to  ascend,  step 
by  step,  to  the  topmost  height  (as  it  were)  of  all  knowledge. 
The  higher  it  mounts  the  more  certain  it  is  to  find  itself  en- 
tering into  the  still  higher  realm  of  the  internal  and  met- 
aphysical, ending  only  in  the  universal  and  absolute.  The 
empirical  method  alone,  however  useful,  fruitful,  or  even 
necessary,  for  special  investigations,  is  yet  inadequate,  in- 
sufficient, and  nearly  futile  for  philosophy  itself.  It  is 
incapable  of  reaching  the  goal  of  all  knowledge  in  a  com- 
plete theory  of  the  universe.  It  misses  (or  altogether  ig- 
nores) the  internal  dialectic  of  necessity,  reason,  ideality, 
process,  end:    it  gets  no  true  conception  of  an  absolute 
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causality.  It  confines  itself  too  exclusiyelj  to  the  external 
dialectic  of  mechanical  and  chemical  necessities,  material 
forces  and  the  mutual  interactions,  limiting  conditions,  ar- 
bitrary relations,  and  resulting  operations  of  bodies  on  one 
another,  in  the  external  sphere  of  purely  mechanical  cau- 
sation, chance,  accident,  and  blind  fatality.  It  lays  the 
main  stress  on  Force,  Matter,  Gravity,  and  those  necessities 
and  conditions  which  are  called  laws  of  Nature;  things 
which  are  in  themselves  only  effects,  ^encies,  instruments, 
means,  and  are  not  original  active  causes  at  all,  but  only 
secondary  causes  in  so  far  as  they  may  be  regarded  as  causes 
rather  than  as  effects,  or  otherwise  than  as  operative  media, 
blind  instrumentalities,  necessary  grounds,  or  obstructive 
conditions  merely.  All  idea  of  Cause,  any  true  notion  of 
Causality,  is  either  expressly  denied  or  tacitly  overlooked, 
evaded,  ignored,  suppressed ;  or,  as  sometimes  the  case  is, 
some  wholly  unintelligible  notion  of  a  supernatural  causation 
V  may  be  admitted,  tacitly  assumed,  or  expressly  asserted. 

" «     ^  I    Materialistic  science  seeks  to  reduce  all  mind  to  conceptions 

««      ^    *  -    and  terms  of  mechanical  physics  rather  than  to  identify 

\  \    matter  with  mind,  the  real  with  the  ideal ;  and  it  vainly 

endeavors  to  abolish  soul  out  of  the  universe.  The  scientific 
evolution  becomes  for  it  a  crude  mechanical  process  of  mat- 
ter and  force.  The  strict  methods  of  science  are  doubtless 
indispensable  in  the  fields  of  special  research,  and  are  the 
better  fitted,  perhaps,  by  their  very  narrowness,  for  the  exact 
determination  of  the  precise  fact,  but  they  can  never  be  ex- 
pected to  give  us  a  philosophy  of  the  universe,  which  must 
ex  vi  termini  embrace  and  contain  the  universal  and  abso- 
lute, the  special,  the  particular,  and  the  whole  at  once  and 
in  one.  By  no  possibility  can  they  give  us  any  intelligible 
theory  of  mind  and  matter,  but  only  some  crude  system  of 
a  physical  Cosmos ;  or,  at  least,  not  until  they  should  arrive 
\^  '       )  by  that  external  pathway  at  a  complete  knowledge  of  all  the 

. '    \  •  1  necessities,  relations,  laws,  processes,  and  facts  of  the  uni- 

/  \  verse,  and  so  unveil  the  inner  synthesis  of  the  absolute  One 

)  and  All  of  real  Essence  and  Power. 
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If  the  analytic  methods  are  ever  to  raise  the  saperstruc- 
tare  of  Philosophy  itself,  the  synthetic  method  of  the  meta- 
physical Logic  mast  go  hefore  as  lamp  and  guide.  Reason 
is  anterior  to  sense.  Intelligence,  the  faculty  of  knowing, 
is  a  condition  precedent  of  any  sensuous  discovery  whatever. 
A  perceiver  comes  hefore  perception.  A  conceiving  per- 
sonality must  precede  any  possible  conception.  Facts  are 
nothing  without  a  knowing  observer :  observations  are  but 
little  without  intelligent  interpretation.  Intellect  only  can 
comprehend  facts :  mind  only  can  comprehend  mind.  It 
will  ever  remain  true  that  (as  Bacon  said)  "  Physique  must 
take  Metaphysique  as  handmaid  and  guide."  The  journey 
together  may  be  long,  but  it  will  certainly  never  end  until 
the  ''•  Marriage  of  the  Human  Mind  to  the  Universe  "  shall 
be  accomplished  in  a  perfect  union  of  the  Empirical  and 
the  Rational  methods.  When  that  goal  is  reached,  the  two 
will  he  seen  to  be  only  reverse  aspects  of  one  and  the  same 
universal  Method. 

However  the  universal  knowing  and  being  may  be  one 
and  the  same  fact,  it  is  certain  that  man's  knowing  is  as 
immediate  and  direct  as  his  being :  it  does  not  lie  in  proof, 
in  argument,  in  inference,  but  in  direct  knowledge.  With- 
out the  rational  essence  and  power  of  the  logical  Notion, 
no  knowing,  no  knowledge,  can  be  possible.  Reason  is  the 
necessary  ground  and  condition  precedent  of  all  possible 
knowing,  finite  or  universal.  The  finite  knowing  is  in- 
deed but  a  feeble  light  at  first,  but  it  is  capable  of  grow- 
ing and  expanding  to  a  comprehension  of  universal  truth. 
Its  participation  in  the  universal  reason  begins,  indeed,  at  a 
point,  but  it  may  widen  and  deepen  into  the  whole.  Until 
the  finite  mind  can  discover  that  Metaphysical  Bridge  which 
alone  can  conduct  it  over  from  the  natural  side  of  its  own 
inner  constitution  into  the  interior  realm  of  the  universal 
reason  itself,  —  until  it  can  pursue  the  knowledge  of  Causes, 
not  merely  to  the  foot  of  Jupiter's  throne,  but  up  to  the 
absolute  height  of  that  eternal  Causality  which  is  the  per- 
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ennial  fonntain  of  all  effects,  and  fully  awaken  oat  of  its 
sensaoQS  sleep,  —  no  intelligible  comprehension  of  Nature^ 
or  of  itself,  will  ever  be  possible. 

Nor  can  the  inner  road  of  the  metaphysical  Logic  alone 
be  solely  depended  on  for  a  soand  and  safe  method  in  phi- 
losophy. Its  deepest  insights,  its  clearest  theoretical  con- 
clasions,  will  need,  and  must  have,  the  verification  of  a 
thorough  science  of  external  Nature.  Our  internal  knowl- 
edge must  be  verified  by  the  external  fact.  The  finite 
knowing,  after  all,  is  not  the  absolute  and  universal  know- 
ing :  if  it  were,  it  would  cease  to  be  finite.  The  aberrations 
and  illusions  of  the  limited  human  intelligence  have  to  be 
corrected  by  the  truth  and  fact  of  actual  Nature.  Newton's 
mathematical  theory  had  to  be  confirmed  by  Flamsteed's 
telescope ;  Le  Verrier*s  theory  of  the  unknown  planet,  by 
that  of  Dr.  GaUe.  The  theory,  though  absolutely  true  in  it- 
self, may  not  be  the  very  truth  of  the  actual  reality  in  Na- 
ture and  fact.  The  theory  led  to  the  discovery  of  Neptune ; 
but  Neptune  was  not,  after  all,  the  actual  planet  to  which 
the  geometrical  analysis  had  actually  pointed,  though  it  was 
in  fact  the  very  one  that  had  done  the  observed  mischief. 
All  theory  lies  in  the  field  of  the  universal  and  necessary ; 
the  actual  fact  of  the  external  reality  lies  in  the  sphere  of 
contingency  and  detail.  There  is  both  Freedom  and  Neces- 
sity :  there  is  always  room  for  the  play  of  Ideality.  In  this 
lies  the  termination  of  what  shall  he,  within  the  limits  of 
what  must  (or  only  can)  be  ;  but  there  always  remains  over 
a  certain  possibility  of  election  whether  the  fact,  the  actual 
deed,  shall  be  this  or  that.  No  theory  can  predict  with 
absolute  certainty  the  necessarily  contingent  determinations 
of  ideal  choice  :  these  must  be  verified  by  the  fact.  Bacon 
was  profoundly  impressed  witli  the  need  of  a  natural  his- 
tory set  down  in  absolute  verity  and  "  as  it  were  upon  oath," 
or  as  "  another  Scripture  "  of  God's  word  and  deed.  The 
systems  and  theories  of  the  Greeks,  he  said,  had  been, 
*^  like  the  different  arguments  of  dramatic  pieces,  moulded 
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into  a  certain  keeping  with  Nature."  Even  the  loftier 
genias  of  Plato  had  extolled  too  much  '^  the  understanding 
of  man  in  the  inward  light  thereof."  This  winged  Psyche 
too  readily  soars  away  into  hrilliant  ideal  visions,  or  even 
(as  it  may)  into  theories,  which,  though  true  in  themselves, 
are  yet  purely  subjective  in  a  world  of  ideal  dreams,  and 
have  no  real  truth  in  the  actual  world  of  Nature  as  it  is. 

A  sound  method  must  hold  the  imagination  down  to  the 
necessities  of  reason,  and  to  the  facts  of  reality.  Theory,  at 
last,  needs  to  be  verified  by  fact.  Bacon  was  not  very  far 
wrong  in  the  opinion,  that  Plato  came  nearer  to  being  a 
poet,  and  Aristotle  to  being  a  sophist,  than  either  of  them 
to  being  the  Philosopher  himself. 

The  metaphysical  theory  that  resolves  the  universe  itself 
into  a  total  unity  of  Essence  and  Power  in  the  necessary 
constitution  and  universal  form  and  mode  of  the  logical 
Notion,  or  Ideality  in  absolute  Reality,  would  seem  to  be 
comprehensive  enough  to  embrace  and  contain  all  that  really 
is,  or  shall  be.  Certainly,  if  sound  and  true,  it  ought  to  be 
capable  of  taking  up  all  science  and  all  Nature  into  clear 
solution.  A  scientific  method  that  should  be,  at  once  and  / 
thoroughly,  both  empirical  and  rational,  uniting  interpreta- 
tion with  experience,  using  both  sense  and  intellect,  and 
taking  this  luminous  theory  for  provisional  guiding  light  on 
the  way,  would  seem  to  be  the  surest  and  best  for  philos- 
ophy itself.  Philosophy  is  properly  the  search  after  the 
knowable  (but  as  yet  unkown)  real  truth:  what  is  alto- 
gether unknowable  is  the  absolutely  unreal,  untrue,  and 
non-existent.  The  metaphysical  Logic  is,  indeed,  a  method 
and  process  of  direct  and  immediate  knowing.  If  it  could 
ever  attain  to  all  knowledge,  its  knowing  would  still  be 
direct  and  immediate.  Its  knowing  is  not  a  matter  of  in- 
ference or  argument:  it  is  not  merely  a  reasoning  upon 
evidence,  but  an  immediate  act  of  reason  itself.  Human 
reason  is  in  one  sense  finite  ;  in  another,  it  is  also  universal. 
The  inner  way  of  the  Metaphysical  Bridge,  proceeding  on 
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grounds  of  logical  certainty,  leads  only  to  universal,  neces- 
sary, and  eternal  (that  is,  to  theoretical)  truth.  It  cannot 
reach  the  sphere  of  the  contingent  and  evanescent  facts. 
These  are  displayed  in  the  external  field  of  the  passing 
realities  of  times,  spaces,  and  places.  In  the  higher  spheres 
of  theoretical  truth,  knowledge  is  foreknowledge  always  :  in 
the  sphere  of  contingent  facts  and  flowing  realities,  empirical 
observation  alone  can  serve.  In  respect  of  the  past,  the 
finite  knowing  soon  runs  out  into  ''  the  razure  of  oblivion  ;  " 
in  the  present,  its  farthest  scope  is  exhausted  long  before 
oblivion  has  done  its  work  with  what  is  actually  here  and 
now;  as  to  the  future,  its  eyes  are  blind,  if  not  its  judg- 
ment also,  for  all  that  lies  beyond  ihe  range  of  theoretical 
prevision  and  foreknowledge  absolute.  Not  even  Proteus, 
though  a  prophet  knowing  the  Three  Times,  could  foreknow 
all  the  Future,  or  remember  all  the  Fast. 

The  inductive  empirical  method  proceeds  on  grounds  of 
observed  fact.  Its  inductions  are  matter  of  inference,  argu- 
ment, demonstration  from  evidence :  they  lie  in  proof,  not 
in  immediate  knowing.  Science  is  right  in  requiring  exact 
]  observation,  sufficient  evidence,  and  rigid  research  into  the 
'  truth  of  facts ;  and  it  may  very  well  demand  strict  logical 
certainty  in  all  those  necessities  which  are  to  be  accepted  as 
;  laws  of  Nature.  It  is  the  method  of  external  inference 
from  external  evidence.  The  inference  cannot  go  beyond 
the  evidence  :  the  induction,  merely  as  such,  can  never  reach 
with  certainty  beyond  the  ascertained  facts ;  and  its  conclu- 
sions, not  being  grounded  on  logical  necessity  and  univer- 
sality, are  always  in  some  degree  uncertain,  are  provisional 
merely,  and  oftentimes  wholly  illusory.  The  omission  of  a 
single  important  fact,  a  single  untrne  assumption,  may  vitiate 
the  whole  induction.  And  yet,  more  real  knowledge  about 
Nature  has  been  gained,  and  more  advance  has  been  made, 
in  this  way,  than  by  all  the  purely  ideal  speculation  and 
visionary  dreaming  of  the  emotional  imagination  there  has 
been  in  the  world  since  the  venerable  Sanatkum^a  of  the 
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Yedic  Upanishads  first  dimly  conceived-  the  idea  of  a  uni- 
versal Self.  Obviously,  however,  this  external  and  merely 
inferential  method  alone  can  never  attain  to  a  rational 
theory,  or  a  complete  knowledge,  of  the  Universe,  —  at  least, 
not  until  its  observations  and  inferences  shall  have  em- 
braced all  the  truths,  necessities,  essentities,  necessary  rela- 
tions, laws,  and  facts  of  the  universe.  Then  only  can  its 
induction  be  also  true  interpretation,  and  become  complete, 
universal,  final,  and  absolute.  When  its  external  analysis 
shall  have  become  the  exact  and  full  reverse  of  the  internal 
synthesis  of  the  whole  Reality,  it  may  arrive  at  a  universal 
theory  in  the  identity  of  the  Ideal  and  the  Beal,  and  become 
Philosophy  Itself. 
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memory,  iL  2 ;  on  abstraction  in  an- 
imals, L  106. 

Bouillier  (F.),  on  morals,  ii.  253  n. ;  the 
unity  of  consciousness  and  knowing, 
ii.  196n. 

Bound,  and  energy  (Proclus),  L  450 ;  in 
Hegel,  L  183. 

Boundai^,  as  limit,  L  184,  210 ;  in  time 


and  spaoe,  L  281 ;  movable  as  modal- 
ity, L  296,  371,  374,  396,  iL  227. 

Botany,  science  of,  U.  49,  6& 

Bowen  (Prof.  F.),  on  cause,  L  226. 

Buddha,  Qautama,  L  10 ;  and  Buddhism, 
L14. 

Brugsch  (Bey),  on  Xgypt,  L  7. 

Chaldna,  and  Ghaldnans,  L  4,  7. 

Calculus,  criticism  by  Hegel,  L  79,  IL 
223 ;  of  Newton,  L  69,  79,  196,  208,  iL 
223. 

Chase  (Prof.  P.  E.),  on  harmonic  modal 
action,  L  439 ;  on  an  electric  modium, 
i.  439 ;  on  vit  viva,  L  81. 

Chaos,  a  primeval,  in  science,  IL  19. 

Campbell  (Prof.  Lewis),  on  Heraclitos, 
iL327. 

Capacity,  intellectual  and  moral,  L  1 ; 
A^)8totle*B  potence  (Taylor),  i.  229. 

Cartyle  (T.),  on  materialism,  L  124 ;  on 
6oethe*s  tale,  L  474 ;  on  intellect,  iL 
236  n. ;  on  a  World-spiiit,  L  131,  iL 
247 ;  necessity,  L  ^28 ;  metaphysics,  ii. 
249 ;  on  morals  and  duty,  ii.  250;  the 
Real  is  th')  Ideal,  iL  413 ;  on  provi- 
dence, iL  446. 

Care  (E.),  on  Hegel,  ii.  314. 

Carpenter  (Dr.),  on  a  sensorium,  iL  128 ; 
on  will,  iL  129 ;  on  ganglia,  ii.  163. 

Categories,  of  reason,  L  68;  Kant,  L 
138,  300;  Hegel,  L  138, 179,  200,  203, 
295,338;  Cousin,  L  142;  Aristotle, L 
138,  215;  eternal  and  necessary,  L 
403. 

Cause,  term  defined,  L  111,  226,  iL  200; 
final,  L  28,  114,  226;  and  effect,  L 
114, 378,  390 ;  causation,  L 113, 199,  iL 
66 ;  circuit  of,  L  379 ;  causes  (Proclus), 
L  163 ;  Aristotle,  224 ;  Bowen,  227. 

CausaUty,  defined,  L  114,  246,  306,  308, 
315;  with  the  Neoplatonists,  L  172; 
with  Hegel,  L  250,  300, 343,  364,  378, 
389,  464,  iL  344;  a  unity  of  essence 
and  power  in  one,  L  378 ;  as  idea  (Be- 
griff),  L  379,  iL  288,  293,  296;  neces- 
sary, L  407 ;  in  an  ethereal  medium, 
ii.  6, 198 ;  as  mechanical,  iL  274 ;  as 
sui>ematural,  U.  326,  347 ;  in  relation 
to  ends  and  means,  iL  396. 

Creation,  Hindu  ideas  of,  i.  4 ;  and  cre- 
ator, L  507,  521 ;  inference  of,  ii.  36 ; 
realistic  idealism  a  philosophy  of,  ii. 
36. 
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Chemifltry,  of  rimple  elementB,  U.  29; 
chemiam,  i.  397,  U.  371 ;  analyds,  iL 
378. 

Criticism,  on  Plato,  Aristotle,  ud  Hegel, 
L213. 

Christiiuiity,  origin  of ,  L  9;  compared 
with  Buddhism,  T.  9-20. 

Church  and  State,  ii.  444. 

Choice,  nature  of,  iL  423,  431,  432,  434 ; 
special  and  universal,  iL  434;  with 
man,  ii.  436. 

Coleridge,  on  Spinosa,  iL  290. 

Collision,  of  bodies,  iL  186;  in  sense- 
perception,  ii.  176, 187. 

Gomte  (Aug.),  his  positiyism,  L  43. 

Concept,  univenal,  L  369,  383,  470,  ii. 
139,  208;  partial,  iL  207,  259,  300;  as 
the  Notion  (Hegel),  L  380,  ii.  259, 
268,  276;  distinction  of,  IL  211;  Bo- 
senkranz,  ii.  295;  Trendelenburg,  iL 
302;  of  cause  and  end,  iL  332;  as 
system,  iL  358 ;  logical  phases  of  es- 
sence, ii.  427. 

Conception,  term  defined,  iL  4, 109,  207, 
220 ;  in  the  finite  mind,  iL  208 ;  na- 
ture of,  ii.  4,  206,  256;  history  and 
process  of,  iL  209-218 ;  and  language, 
219 ;  and  remembrance,  221 ;  problem 
tiie  same  for  finite  and  universal 
mind,  224 ;  conceptions  of  the  under- 
standing, ii.  210,  227,  243 ;  of  imagi- 
nation, ii.  211,  213,  216,  243;  of  nat- 
ural objects,  238 ;  of  the  inward 
reason,  245;  necessary  grounds  of, 
252 ;  limitations  of ,  L  282 ;  of  God,  iL 
46,  213,  354 ;  verification  and  correc- 
tion of,  112,  236,  239;  in  poeqr  and 
history,  ii.  218. 

Conclusion,  in  logic  what,  ii.  296. 

Content,  and  form,  L  296, 308,  341,  871 ; 
absolute,  L  373 ;  limitations  of,  L  374 ; 
potentiality  of,  i.  376. 

Contingency,  what,  f.  376. 

Contradiction,  what,  L  240,  381;  and 
opposition,  L  376. 

Consciousness,  what,  ii.  157 ;  the  fact  of 
knowing,  L  37,  54,  221,  335,  373; 
Leibnitz  on,  L  413 ;  as  physiological, 
ii.  162 ;  the  unity  of  knowing  (Boul- 
lier),  iL  196;  Bibot  on,  iL  153;  not 
sunlight,  157. 

Convertibility,  of  forces  and  motions,  iL 
200 ;  a  logical  necessity  at  the  basis  of 
it,  ii.  425. 


ComprosnibiMty,  in  the  sciences,  iL  377. 

Cooke  (Pnrf.  J.  P.),  on  the  sBtber  and 
causati<m,  L  441 ;  on  force,  L  441,  iL 
29a 

Crookes,  his  radiometer  and  Ught-wavee, 
L  440,  ii.  159. 

Cope  (Dr.  E.  D.),  oa  protoplaon  and 
arcana,  iL  271  n. 

Chronology,  historical  eras,  iL  63,  66; 
arcluBQiogical  epochs,  iL  63;  geolog- 
ical periods,  68 ;  a  Chart  of, 69;  era 
of  Menes,  66 ;  of  languages,  63 ;  of  the 
Aryans,  68,  67;  quaternary  epochs, 
68 ;  the  famnan  period,  69 ;  of  evolu- 
tion, 60. 

Cortex,  of  layers  of  the  brain,  iL  129, 
162,  273;  the  seat  of  conscious  rea- 
son, iL  170;  nerve-cells  in,  iL  270, 
27a 

Cosmology,  the  Btandp<rfut  of  natural 
science,  L  616. 

Coushi  (Y.),  his  philosophy,  L  23,  47,  68, 
136,  232 ;  his  categories,  L  142;  spon- 
taneity, L  317 ;  on  Aristotle,  L  148, 
195,  223 ;  on  a  substance  of  reason,  L 
318;  on  the  metaphysical  bridge,  L 
476;  on  induction,  478;  on  necessity 
and  universality,  476;  the  good  and 
beautiful,  qualities,  not  entities,  477 ; 
on  causality,  L 114, 199, 476 ;  his  meth- 
od, L  62,  468. 

Cowley  (A.),  on  Bacon,  iL  246. 

Daemon,  the  Socratic,  L  316. 

Davids  (T.  Bhys),  on  arahatship,  L  19. 

Dante,  on  the  finite  soul,  iL  177. 

Darwin  (C),  on  Droaera,  L  63,  ii.  187 ; 
on  evolution,  iL  62,  66 ;  natural  selec- 
tion, i.  118,  219;  origin  of  species,  iL 
106 ;  heredity,  ii.  83,  86,  97, 103 ;  the 
tenn  "  selection,"  U.  357. 

Deities,  primitive,  i.  3. 

Definitions,  of  terms,  L  86. 

Demeniia,  Bibot,  iL  146;  Dr.  O.  W. 
Holmes  on,  ii.  150. 

Descartes,  his  philosophy,  L  22,  30,  43, 
64,0.406. 

Descent,  lineal,  ii.  107. 

Destiny,  doom  of,  iL  441,  446,  449, 466. 

Diagram,  the  so^ogical,  iL  61, 76 ;  inter- 
pretation of,  88 ;  that  of  Agassis,  93. 

Dialectic,  action  in  the  Notion,  L  292, 
336 ;  in  a  spirit-level,  i.  337 ;  in  the 
syllogism,  L  338 ;  in  the  amoeba,  L  71, 
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210,  233;  fai  the  eeU,  I.  388;  in  the 

logical  Idea,  iL  369;  in  Natax«,  iL 

377. 
Dittanoe,  what,  ii.  2S. 
DlTiribUity,  infinite,  wluit,  iL  889. 
Diatinction  (diriaion),  in  aeU-detannina- 

tion,  L  192,  200,  361,  883.      ^ 
Dlacreto  (onea),  ii  9. 
Diaaociation,  In  physica,  U.  28. 
Duality,  in  tiie  Kotioo,  wliat,  i.  893. 
IKimaa,  on  aubatitntion  of  nudeculaa,  L 

302,  U.  29. 
Duty,  nature  of ,  U.  253,  438,  449;  Car- 

lyle  on,  ii.  260 ;  Hefel  on,  ii.  264;  aa 

the  should^  L  402,  484,  ii.  343. 
Diyopithecua,  a  genua,  ii.  103. 

Sdwarda  (Jooa.),  aa  a  philoaoplier,  L  4, 
22 ;  a  aeat  ci  the  aool  in  the  hrain,  ii. 
174. 

Xarth,  and  aolar  aystem,  ii.  26;  morea 
in  the  nther,  27 ;  oar  knowledge  of, 
31 ;  eTolutioD  of,  34. 

Elaaticity,  in  acienoe,  U.  377. 

Eleatiea,  Hegel  on,  i.  300. 

Electricity,  aa  moTement  in  an  elaatlc 
medium,  i.  436,  ii.  6, 159;  nerric,  iL 
167. 

Bmeraon  (R.  W.),  on  apirea  of  form,  L 
306 ;  on  idealiam,  L  129 ;  the  qwntane- 
ity  of  thought,  i.  320 ;  aa  philoaopher, 
ii.  248,  290 ;  on  the  nnlTeraal  aa  It,  ii. 
436 ;  on  immortality,  ii.  460,  462. 

Empirical,  and  rational,  i.  78,  ii.  475. 

End,  aa  purpoae,  i.  396,  402 ;  and  ideal 
proceaa,  iL  351;  Rooenkranz  <m,  ii. 
347;  nature  of,  iL  362,  3CT;  and 
meana  relative,  if.  395 ;  in  relation  to 
cauae,  ii.  396 ;  Dr.  F.  E.  Abbot  on,  ii. 
409. 

Entelecheia,  what,  L  229,  370,  383,  ii. 
220,  222 ;  of  Aristotle,  i  416,  iL  358 ; 
entelechy  of  Leibnits,  i.  416 ;  not 
predicable  of  the  absolute  One,  L  383. 

Enyironment,  what,  ii.  268,  357. 

Energy,  what,  L  107,  298,  404 ;  the  Keo- 
platonic,  i.  149;  Plotinua  and  Hegel 
on,  i.  161, 191,  298 ;  and  maaa,  ii.  6 ; 
apart  from  matter,  ii.  7 ;  conaenration 
of,  L  302,  ii.  10 ;  kinetic,  ii.  10.  83. 

Epicurus,  **  the  Empty,"  L  88,  270. 

Equilibrium,  as  determination,  i.  395; 
aa  stationary  balance,  iL  10 ;  B.  Peirce 
on,  iL  12, 284. 


,  aoooont  of,  L  10. 

Saaentity,  with  Hegel,  L  186,  289 ;  in 
the  one  whole,  L  340,  372, 374,  u.  154 ; 
the  abaolute,  what,  L  308,  349,  384; 
the  real  constitution  of  the  one  whole, 
L412. 

Essentiality,  what,  L  375. 

Essence,  defined,  L  68,  86, 123, 144, 146, 
186,  241,  299 ;  of  the  Notion,  L  241 ; 
real  essence  necessary,  L  243,  261 ;  of 
Plato,  L  256;  moTcment  therein  a 
necesaary  fact,  L  235,  282;  eaaenoe 
and  power  in  one,  286,  290 ;  and  en- 
ergy  (Aristotle),  L  217,  229 ;  and  form, 
L  283;  must  impose  limitation  or  law 
on  its  own  action,  i.  285,  329, 332-334 ; 
and  forms  of  thii^  in  Nature,  ii.  1240 ; 
Tagoeneaa  of^  in  Hegel,  ii.  317,  332, 
835,  340 ;  Hegel*s  doctrine  of,  L  217, 
369,  377 ;  categories  of,  L  387,  396 ; 
phjrsical  and  metaphysical,  i.  404, 
iL  12-17,  71,  204 ;  Rosenkrans  on,  iL 
333 :  a  one  whole  and  continuoua,  iL 
372 ;  as  will-i;>ower,  iL  423 ;  aa  the 
Notion,  428. 

Esaential-Relation,  considered,  L  362- 
360 ;  activity  in,  i.  367  ;  in  the  Notion, 
376,  388, 403. 

Eternity,  and  time,  defined,  L  91,  280. 

Ethica,  and  law,  metaphysic  of,  ii.  436. 

Externality,  empty,  L  354,  377. 

Experience,  iL  171. 

Extension,  what,  L  301. 

Existence,  what,  i.  371,  384  ;  as  appear- 
ance, i.  390. 

Excluded  middle,  fallacy  of,  L  31,  482, 
620,  iL  49,  288;  in  rehition  to  enda 
and  means,  ii.  396 ;  in  method,  400. 

Evolution,  doctrine  of,  i.  24 ;  in  Hegel, 
i.  230 ;  in  Nature  and  the  concept,  L 
384 ;  in  the  sciences,  ii.  34 ;  with  Dar- 
win, u.  62,  66,  97, 103;  factors  in,  U. 
78,  103;  nebular  theoxy  of,  ii.  166; 
both  physical  and  metaphysical,  iL 
89 ;  of  soul  in  nature,  ii.  186, 277 ;  and 
iuTolution,  ii.  270;  an  internal  cycle, 
ii.  280 ;  Rosenkranz,  ii.  353,  358,  367  ; 
Abbot,  404;  in  zoology,  ii.  61,  71 ;  in 
geology,  88;  Haeckel,  109;  Darwin 
on  species,  106  ;  true  nature  of,  iL  88, 
100. 

Fallacy,  of  the  excluded  middle,  L  31, 
339,  520,  iL  49,  288 ;  of  expression  in 
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Hegel,  ii.  312,  317 ;  in  relAtlon  to  enda 
and  means,  ii.  395. 

Faraday,  motion  from  one  centre,  ii. 
416. 

Fate,  and  proyidence,  i.  166,  175,  425, 
515,  ii.  415, 426. 

Free-will,  defined,  i.  96,  336 ;  range  of, 
ii.  263,  276;  nature  of,  ii.  291,  293, 
307 ;  choice,  ii.  423 ;  prevision  in,  ii. 
430. 

Freedom,  defined,  i.  96,  308,  497;  in 
nature,  i.  276 ;  in  ideality,  i.  386,  509 ; 
a  necessity,  i.  514. 

Fr^snel,  on  the  aether,  ii.  4,  31. 

Ferrier,  on  the  brain,  i.  502,  ii.  130. 

Fichte  (J.  G.),  his  philosophy,  i.  23,  51, 
129,  467,  483;  will  to  live,  i.  517; 
knowing,  i.  483;  method,  L  519;  on 
soul,  ii.  180;  pure  idealism,  ii.  230, 
293,  341,  520;  Kuno  Fischer  on,  ii. 
341,  343  ;  C.  G.  Everett,  iL  341. 

Finite,  term  defined,  i.  94. 

Force,  as  the  Lord,  L  60,  265,  342 ;  neg- 
ative relation  of,  i.  341,  355 ;  mechan- 
ical, 343,  349 ;  as  absolute  quantity, 
302,  343 ;  potential  of,  344 ;  manifesta- 
tion of,  355 ;  definition  of  (Maxwell), 
ii.  10 ;  electro-motive,  ii.  11 ;  electro- 
nervic,  ii.  162, 189. 

Forbes  (Edw.),  the  animal  kingdom  a 
pyramid,  ii.  64,  90. 

Gravity,  as  fact,  i.  33, 108 ;  as  potential, 
i.  302 ;  and  mass,  L  302,  ii.  8 ;  and  vu 
viva,  ii.  31,  416,  417,  427  ;  nature  of, 
ii.  156. 

Genesis,  as  logical  exposition,  i.  307, 
384 ;  as  "  conscious  being,**  L  369 ;  of 
the  Notion,  i.  385,  389,  391 ;  of  Bosen- 
kranz,  iL  360,  363. 

Generation,  spontaneous,  i.  317,  ii.  81 ; 
Proclus  on,  i.  158, 198. 

Genus,  and  species,  i.  348,  349;  term 
relative,  ii.  104. 

Geography,  knowledge  of,  iL  38 ;  prim- 
itive, ii.  37. 

Geology,  knowledge  from,  ii.  39,  40; 
chemical,  iL  41 ;  evolution  in,  ii.  42 ; 
record  of,  iL  43;  an  ideal  and  real  crea- 
tion, 45 ;  chronological  chart  of,  ii.  60, 
88. 

Goethe,  his  Tale,  L  474;  theoretic  in- 
sight, ii.  246 ;  a  world-spirit,  ii.  206, 
247  ;  on  philosophy,  iL  247. 


God-man,  of   Swedenborg,   L    178;   of 

Hegel,  L  23,  206, 409 ;  of  H.  James,  L 

178. 
Good,  and  evil,  L  170,  ii.  254 ;  as  quality 

and  best,  ii.  448. 
Ground,  and  movement,  ii.  358. 
Government,  civil,  and  law,  ii.  442-446. 
Growth,  and  genesis  (Rosenkranz),  iL 

3G0. 

Haeckel,  his  doctrine  of  evolution  con- 
sidered, ii.  2,  63,  74,  79,  83,  96, 109, 
112-117, 151,  163. 

Hale  (Horatio),  on  speaking  man,  ii. 
132. 

Hamilton  (Sir  Wm.),  his  philosophy,  L 
22. 

Hartmann  (von),  his  philosophy,  L  24, 
218. 

Harvey  (Dr.  Wm.),  on  evolution,  i.  27. 

Harmony,  of  Proclus,  L  168 ;  of  Rosen- 
kranz, u.  364 ;  of  Leibnitz,  i.  420 ;  as 
absolute  accord,  i.  470. 

Harris  (Dr.  Wm.  T.),  on  Hegel,  L  349, 
353,  3n ;  and  Pantheism,  368. 

Heat,  as  motion,  L  441,  ii.  28,  36. 

Hegel  (G.  F.),  his  phUosophy,  i.  15,  18, 
23, 138,  206 ;  his  method,  52,  200,  204, 
246,  255 ;  his  logic,  i.  68, 201,  207,  274, 
404,  ii.  320 ;  and  scope,  L  232, 234, 270, 
380,  508 ;  the  Notion,  i.  189,  202,  208, 
215,  219,  231,  236,  246,  297,  305,  338, 
347,  352,  378,  380,  384,  509,  520 ;  cate- 
gories, L  203,  241,  292,  298,  350,  404- 
409 ;  causality,  L 115, 139, 191, 250, 298, 
346,  378 ;  reciprocity,  i.  115, 139, 191, 
300,  348;  negativity,  L  118, 120,  218, 
223,  236,  293,  332,  395 ;  the  syllogism, 
L  200,  290,  296,  338,  408,  479,  U.  180 ; 
subjectivity,  L  189, 193,  200,  290 ;  ab- 
solute idea,  L  261,  351,  380;  spirit  es- 
sential,  i.  186,  233,  257,  262,  265,  278, 
iL  115 ;  essence,  i.  198,  232,  242,  299, 
250,  256,  298,  378,  384;  essentity,  L 
185,  289 ;  substance,  L  259,  347,  352, 
377,  385,  389,  391;  force,  L  192; 
nothing,  i.  189 ;  being,  becoming,  and 
essence,  L  120, 181, 187, 197,  241,  312, 
317 ;  evolution,  L  230,  378;  ideality,  i. 
69, 110, 189, 208,  231,  236,  266 ;  ideal- 
ism, L  90 ;  necessity,  i.  136,  184,  198, 
269,  278,  349,  352,  376,  386,  404;  in- 
telligence, L  205,  270 ;  understanding, 
L  182,  185,  236,  332,  396;  limitation, 
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L  223,  242;  moTementf  L  368,  400; 
diatlnotion  and  contradiction,  i.  200, 
240,  290;  pure  activity,  i.  184,  196, 
268,  276,  278 ;  impUcation  of,  ii.  299, 
319, 340 ;  the  I  has  objective  actuality, 
L254;  the  Jam  of  Deacartea,  i.  179; 
the  One  of  Plato,  L  186;  science  of 
knowledge,  i.  271 ;  finite  soul,  i.  274,  li 
180;  the  infinite,  i.  70,  88,  209;  the 
calculus,  L  79 ;  seU-moTement,  L  140, 
194,  233,  386;  self-determination,  i. 
324,  331 ;  end,  ii.  323,  332 ;  something, 
somewhat,  i.  183,  187;  therebeing,  L 
186,  189;  cognition,  i.  189;  grounds 
of  his  system,  L  201,  204,  213,  375; 
on  Kant,  L  258,  296,  386;  reflection, 
i.  306;  will,  L  318,  324 ;  type,  i.  307, 
383 ;  mechanical,  i.  307  ;  phenomenon, 
i.  380  ;  and  Leibnitz  compared,  i.  422 ; 
summary  of,  i.  400, 452 ;  mystification 
in,  i.  426 ;  his  reaUfttic  idealism,  L  461 ; 
on  duty  and  good,  ii.  254 ;  and  Rosen- 
krans  on  content,  ii.  298 ;  mode  of  in- 
Testigation,  i.  380,  384;  style  and 
manner,  i.  213,  403;  true  purport  of 
his  philosophy,  ii.  319, 344 ;  insufficien- 
cies thereof,  ii.  368. 

Hegelianism,  of  Roaenkrans,  iL  281. 

Hetanholts,  on  vortex-rlngs,  ii.  33. 

Heraclitus,  all  fiows,  i.  196 ;  phQoeophy 
of  (Campbell),  ii.  327. 

Herder,  on  evolution,  iL  64. 

Herachell  (Wm.),  his  astronomy,  IL  2. 

Heredity,  Darwin  on,  iL  83. 

History,  and  imagination,  ii.  218. 

Hobbes,  on  Descartes,  L  30  n. 

Hogarth,  on  evidence,  ii.  62. 

Holmes  (Dr.  O.  W.),  on  a  record  mem- 
ory, ii.  149 ;  on  monds  and  mechanics, 
U.  160. 

Homer,  poems  of,  ii.  216 ;  on  Hades,  ii. 
470. 

Hooker  (Richard),  quotes  Plato,  i.  9. 

Hume  (David),  his  idiiloeophy,  L  24,  31, 
378,  a.  2. 

Humboldt  (Alex.),  on  the  aspects  of  Na- 
ture, i.  119,  126. 

Huxley  (Prof.),  on  protojdasm,  L  66,  63, 
ii.  2,  94  ;  his  metaphysics,  ii.  142 ;  on 
sensation  and  perception,  iL  144. 

Hyparxis,  of  the  Neoplatonists,  L  173, 
306,  382,  412. 

Hypertheism,  what,  U.  262. 

Hypostases,  of  the  Neoplatonists,  L  28, 


144-161,  173,  229,  406;  and  Thomas 
Taylor,  L  151. 
Hypotheses,  in  early  philosophy,  L  2. 

Igdrasil,  the  Norse  tree  of  life,  L  6. 

Immanency,  and  transcendence,  ii.  353 ; 
of  relati<mal  constitution,  ii.  401. 

Tmagination,  what,  li.  213 ;  conceptions 
of,  iL  211,  216,  243;  and  poesy,  iL 
218. 

Inward  view,  as  method,  L  66,  133,  iL 
281. 

Idea,  tiie  absolute,  what,  L  350;  the 
logical,  of  Roeenkrans,  ii.  281 ;  of  Pla- 
to, L  28,  136;  of  Locke,  U.  232;  not 
tremors,  iL  201 ;  ideal  and  real,  ii. 
405. 

Idealism,  defined,  L  127;  differenoe  of 
pure  and  realistic,  i.  62,  213,  215; 
realistic  defined,  i.  81,  90, 128 ;  realis- 
tic, of  Hegel,  i.  90,  520,  ii.  314  n. ;  of 
Leibnits,  L  421,  ii.  35;  of  Emerson, 
L  129 ;  of  Fichte,  ii.  342 ;  pure,  L  35, 
129,  253,  339,  U.  230,  404,  406,  411 ;  of 
the  Greek  philosophy  (Hegel),  L  179 ; 
the  identity  of  the  real  and  the  ideal, 
L  401,  u.  180,  405,  407. 

Ideality,  as  movement  on  the  ground  of 
the  hnmovable,  L  69,  219,  254 ;  in  the 
one  real  whole,  i.  384 ;  in  Hegel,  i.  90, 
200,  241 ;  of  the  Notion,  i.  205,  290, 
360 ;  in  sodlogical  types,  ii.  88,  100 ; 
as  necessary  as  reality,  i.  373-380, 405 ; 
in  the  physical  sciences  (B.  Peirce),  ii. 
12, 18  ;  in  the  one  whole  esseuti^,  iL 
358 ;  influence  of,  ii.  356. 

Identity,  as  middle  term  in  essential  re- 
lation, L  352,  376;  in  reflection,  L 
366;  in  reason,  L  372;  in  the  one 
whole,  L  401,  ii.  285. 

Illusion,  what,  L  17,  130 ;  in  sense-per- 
ceptions, ii.  232. 

Immensity,  and  space,  defined,  i.  91, 281, 
ii.  16. 

Impressions,  of  sense  in  perception,  iL 
181. 

Inheritance,  and  likeness,  i.  348. 

Intelligence,  defined,  i.  37, 108,  221,  230, 
231 ;  the  Neoplatonists  on,  L  29,  146, 
157,  277 ;  movable,  L  221 ;  life  iu,  L 
289 ;  conscious  control  in,  L  222 ;  the 
universal,  i.  868,  371,  471,  600 ;  Aris- 
totle on,  i.  234,  508 ;  physiological,  iL 
126 ;  teleological,  ii.  406. 
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Iinplication,  of  sapereesential  spirit  in 
Hegel,  L  365, 399,  409 ;  ia  Boaenkranz, 
u.  309,  338,  347. 

Infinity,  what,  i.  88,  287 ;  the  infinite,  i. 
70,  151,  209,  280;  meaning  of  poten- 
tial, i.  446 ;  of  zero,  ii.  9,  380 ;  of  es- 
sence, what,  ii.  10;  in  reference  to 
time  and  space,  i.  280,  ii.  17,  425. 

Immortality,  ideas  concerning,  ii.  449; 
beliefs,  ii.  459 ;  sensuous  pictures  of, 
U.  461. 

Involution,  in  evolution,  i.  293,  ii.  270. 

Instrumentaticm,  of  means  to  ends,  i. 
295,  368,  373,  381,  394. 

Janet  (Panl),  on  causality,  and  Cousin, 

i.  478  n. ;  on  Hegel,  ii.  314  n.,  320 ; 

on  modality,  L  301  n, 
Jesus,  some  account  of,  i.  12,  206. 
Jehovah,  and  the  Jews,  i.  11,  ii.  38. 
Jouffroy,  on  the  moral,  L  47,  381  n. 
Judgment,  and  conclusion,  i.  201,  297, 

471 ;   as  division  in  logic,  i.  351,  ii. 

296. 
Jurisprudence,  civil,  ii.  443. 
Justinian,  and  philosophy  at  Athens,  i. 

28. 

Kant,  his  philosophy,  L  22,  110,  138, 
202;  categories,  L  258;  his  logical 
syllogism,  L  295-298;  finite  soul,  i. 
327,  387 ;  apperception  and  judgment, 
i.  406 ;  conceptions,  L  479  n.,  ii.  237  ; 
a  creator,  iL  20;  understanding,  ii. 
229;  momentum,  ii.  294;  morals,  ii. 
248  n.,  253  n. ;  no  metaphysical  bridge, 
i.  466,  480,  ii.  198;  error  of,  ii.  230. 

Karma,  of  the  Buddhists,  i.  16. 

Kiepert,  a  Hebrew  map,  ii.  88. 

Knowledge,  of  nature,  iL  227 ;  from  the 
sciences,  ii.  36,  238. 

Knowing,  the  Buddhistic,  i.  19 ;  fact  of, 
1.  54,  485 ;  is  what,  L  37, 112, 123, 165, 
200,  221,  430;  absolute  (Hegel),  i. 
271,  373,  471,  IL  3C9;  as  process,  L 
335,  ii.  156 ;  universal,  L  350 ;  nature 
of,  i.  387,  396,  605,  iL  256;  immedi- 
ate, L  54,  83 ;  and  conceiving,  ii.  218 ; 
science  of  (Fichte),  iL  341 ;  a  faculty 
of  relations  (Abbot),  iL  402 ;  direct,  L 
600,  ii.  144,  473. 

Lamarck,  on  evolution,  ii.  64. 

Law,  term  defined,  L  103,  220,  266,  282, 


832,  611 ;  meaning  of,  L  513,  U.  262; 

and  freedom,  L  514;  self-imposed,  L 

833 ;    metaphysio   of  civil,   iL    442 ; 

higher,  U.  448. 
Language,  a  qrmbolism  of  thought,  iL 

203,  219 ;  science  of  (Muller),  ii.  133 ; 

deficiency  of,  L  261. 
Leibnitz,  his  method,  L  52,  110;  mo- 
nads, L  218,  239;   quantity,  i.  300; 

his  monadol<^[y  considered,  i.  413-428 ; 

atom-souls,  ii.  113;  necessary  truths, 

L478. 
Leidy  (Dr.  J.),  on  rhizopods,  L  63,  ii. 

63,84. 
Le  Conte  (Dr.  Jos.),  on  Sight,  L  60,  iL 

139. 
Lewes  (Geo.  H.),  on  evolution  in  sci- 

oice,  i.  487,  iL  73. 
Light,  nature  of,  ii.  24. 
likeness,  in  inheritance,  L  348. 
Life,  definition  of,  i.  28,  72,  111,  148, 

159,  290 ;  as  spontaneous,  L  320,  il. 

72,  81. 
Limitation,  self-imposition  of,   L    117. 

122,  167,  188,  222,  242,  293,  332 ;   of 

form,  L  281,    ii.  366 ;   in   time   and 

space,  L  280 ;  of  movable  boundary,  1. 

395,  iL  366 ;  of  Leibnitz,  L  419,  424. 
Literature,  ancient,  L  15. 
Locke,  on  human  understanding,  L  22, 

110,  480,  ii.  231 ;  on  mfinity,  L  281 ; 

innate  ideas,  ii.  232 ;  his  philosophy, 

L481. 
Lodge  (O.),  on  the  sether,  ii.  4,  31. 
Logic,  science  of,  i.  36,  45, 68,  74, 110, 

505,  iL  118,  231,  312 ;  of  Aristotle,  L 

212 ;  of  Hegel,  i.  179, 180,  384, 385 ;  of 

the  syllogism,  i.  297 ;   grounds  of,  i. 

428 ;  and  experience,  L  432,  ii.  478 ; 

a  direct  knowing  of  theoretic  truth, 

ii.  479. 
Lotze  (Dr.  H.),  on  psychology,  ii.  233; 

mind  in  the  brain,  ii.  174 ;  essence  as 

stufj  ii.  233 ;  reason,  234. 
Lowdl  (J.  K.),  on  the  true  ideal,  ii.  413. 
Lucretius,  on  Nature,  ii.  2. 
Luys  (Dr.  J.),  on  the  brain,  i.  488,  601, 

ii.  109;    his  psychology,  u.  121-128; 

nerve-cells  and  cortical  layers,  ii.  163. 
Luminousness,  a  result  of  force,  ii.  19. 

Machine,  nature  of,  L  60,  ii.  267. 
Magnitude,  as  intenave  and  extensive 
quantity,  L  300. 
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Hagnetiim,  a  plienmnenon  oi  moleooles, 
i.  438. 

MjUran,  on  modality,  i.  901  n. 

Maot  a  croator,  iL  213;  his  theatre  of 
life,  U.  429;  acope  of  oholoe,  ii.  436; 
on  the  earth,  iL  470. 

Mathematics,  and  metaphysics,  L  25,  80, 
428,  ii.  17, 18,  386 ;  method  of,  L  48, 
433,  434,  447,  iL  32 ;  an  external  in- 
Testigation,  i.  429;  of  eleotridty,  i. 
444-448;  hypothesis  of  a  one  whole 
medium,  L  439 ;  potentials  in,  L  302, 
386,  391 ;  of  ri«  vivoy  ii.  32 ;  of  xero 
and  infinity,  ii.  9,  386 ;  real  and  ideal, 
ii.  18,  384 ;  Aristotle  and  Bacon  on,  L 
451 ;  Kant,  i.  479  n. ;  Hegel,  i.  79. 

Matter,  definition,  L  123,  153,  169,  217, 
225,  337 ;  and  force,  L  303 ;  and  gravi- 
ty, L  404 ;  as  essential  energy,  i.  439 ; 
as  flUing  space,  ii.  16 ;  atomic  or  con- 
tinnons,  ii.  32 ;  and  mind,  i.  488,  520 ; 
the  scientific  analysis  of,  ii.  380. 

Materialism,  and  realistic  ideaUam,  ii. 
426. 

Mashiach,  Jewish  Messiah,  i.  11. 

Mass,  and  <]|uaDtity,  i.  344,  ii.  8;  and 
mass-relation,  ii.  'S30. 

Maudsley  (Dr.),  on  a  mentiferous  ether, 
ii.  71,  83;  on  mental  physiology,  iL 
109, 125. 

Maxwell  (J.  Clerk),  his  theory  of  elec- 
tricity and  electro-magnetism,  L  436, 
iL  377 ;  the  aether,  ii.  4 ;  potential  and 
quantity,  L  380,  ii.  6 ;  kinetic  oiergy 
and  force,  i.  437,  ii.  33. 

McGosh  (Dr.  J.),  on  language,  iL  135 n.; 
on  apperception,  ii.  152. 

Means,  as  instrumentality,  ii.  338,  349 ; 
and  ends,  L  425,  ii.  347,  397,  409; 
grounds  of,  iL  398. 

Mediation,  of  means  to  ends,  i.  158, 165, 
295, 373, 394,  iL  349, 365 ;  ot  distinction 
in  the  logical  idea  (Rosenkranz),  ii. 
351,363. 

Medium,  a  one  whole,  i.  436,  ii.  8, 169 ; 
and  zero,  ii.  9 ;  of  motion,  ii.  158. 

Mechanics,  analytic  (B.  Pelrce),  ii.  382. 

Mechanism,  in  material  oiganization, 
ii.  165 ;  Hefr«^I  on,  L  397 ;  in  the  uni- 
verse, ii.  274,  382,  394;  and  morals, 
U.  150,438. 

Memory,  in  physiology,  ii.  145 ;  Plotinus 
on,  i.  155;  Leibnitz  on,  i.  413;  Rosen- 
kranz on,  ii.  337 ;  as  rehearsal  of  tis- 


soes,  ii.  147 ;  and  recollection,  iL  148, 
177,  221 ;  hi  inssnity,  U.  146 ;  hi  de- 
mentia, ii.  148 ;  how  possible,  ii.  225. 

Metaphysics,  a  science  of ,  L  45 ;  func- 
tion of,  L  376,  4SiS ;  theoretic  only,  L 
432,  615 ;  and  physics,  iL  17 ;  meta- 
physical and  physical  defined,  L  488, 
iL  379,  388 ;  as  distmct  from  logic,  iL 
281;  moralists  on,  iL  247;  aa  sole 
method,  ii.  475, 480 ;  as  theoretic  truth, 
U.  475,  478. 

Method,  treatment  of,  L  39-84 ;  of  evo- 
lution hi  science,  i.  68,  ii.  70;  of  He- 
gel, L  265-272,  338,  351,  380 ;  of  Tren- 
delenburg, ii.  302 ;  of  Bosenkranz,  ii. 
366 ;  verification  of  by  science,  L  67, 
616 ;  of  philosophy  itself,  iL  475-481 ; 
of  phj^cal  science,  iL  476;  union  of 
•mpizlcal  and  rational,  ii.  476-480. 

lOght,  absolute,  L  388,  394;  and  right, 
ii.  44& 

Mind,  definitiim  of,  L  494 ;  brain-theory 
of,  i.  500 ;  universal  and  finite,  i.  620, 
ii.  246. 

ModaUty,  nature  of,  159,  209,  288,  299, 
311,  371,  375,  393,  U.  227,  316 ;  as  time 
and  space,  iL  287 ;  as  quality,  L  301, 
372,374. 

Molecules,  what,  L  380 ;  term  relative, 
iL  30 ;  in  chemistry,  ii.  7 ;  and  ffith«r, 
U.  158 ;  or  atoms,  ii.  238,  374. 

Moments,  with  Hegel,  L  186,  252,  355, 
369,  370;  with  Roeenkzanz,  ii.  293, 
356. 

Momentum,  in  science,  ii.  294. 

Monadology,  of  Leibnitz,  L  413. 

Monism,  and  Haeckel,  ii.  109. 

Moralists,  and  poets,  L  45. 

Morality,  what,  ii.  253 ;  soul  only  can 
be  moral,  L  333,  513,  ii.  449 ;  physio- 
l(^cal,  what,  iL  125 ;  grounds  of,  iL 
253 ;  moral  responsibility,  ii.  245,  254, 
435,  440 ;  systems  of  morals,  iL  438 ; 
in  Nature,  ii.  449. 

Motion,  origin  of,  i.  140,  400. 

Movement,  eternal  and  necessary,  L  37, 
140,  185,  219,  237,  288,  393,  ii.  367 ; 
self-movii^  and  eternally  moving  the 
same,  i.  209-212,  235,  243,  287 ;  four 
Unds  of,  L  291-312 ;  of  essence  (He- 
gel), i.  308,  335,  346,  356, 368, 380, 398, 
427 ;  m  the  Notion,  i.  351,  384,  ii.  304, 
310,  346 ;  in  time  and  space,  ii.  11 ; 
into  a  thing,  iL  223 ;  continuous  or  fit- 
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f  u],  ii.  290,  293 ;  in  the  standing  all, 
L  140, 158, 376,  IL 11, 300, 359 ;  Neopla- 
tonists  on,  i.  28,  147,  159;  Rosen- 
kranz  and  Trendelenburg  on,  il.  297, 
300. 

Miiller  (Max),  on  the  understanding,  i. 
109 ;  on  Sanskrit  literature,  i.  4,  15, 
18 ;  on  thought  and  language,  i.  261  n., 
U.  134. 

Mystics,  the  Christian,  i.  50,  212. 

Mythology,  inveterate,  ii.  177;  of  the 
Neoplatonists,  1. 170,  214. 

Ifl'ature,  world  of,  ii.  1-36 ;  a  true  science 
of,  ii.  258;  a  mechanical  side  of,  ii. 
429. 

Natural  selection,  of  Darwin,  L 118, 219, 
224,  ii.  357. 

Nebular  theory,  ii.  6, 19,  27,  39, 165. 

Necessity,  term  defined,  i.  96,  281,  350, 
496 ;  adamantine,  of  Plato,  L  315-327 ; 
and  freedom,  i.  377,  391,  414,506, 511 ; 
as  ground,  i.  428,  514 ;  and  means,  i. 
79,  212,  281,  375, 405;  necessary  truth, 
i.  74, 267. 

Negativity,  defined,  i.  118,  291,  351; 
Hegel's  use  of,  i.  165,  181,  216,  223, 
286 ;  dialectic  of,  i.  122,  236,  294 ;  of 
self-relation,  i.  251,  332 ;  and  tnming- 
pohit  of,  i.  296,  335,  371 ;  absolute,  i. 
395 ;  meaning  of,  i.  402 ;  a  negative 
unity,  i.  294,  300 ;  Rosenkranz  on,  ii. 
358. 

Neoplatonism,  statement  of,  i.  144-214 ; 
on  intelligence,  i.  215,  234,  277,334, 
382,  406 ;  on  hyparxis,  i.  173,  306, 412, 
424 ;  comments  on,  i.  169,  ii.  176 ;  on 
soul  and  body,  ii.  180. 

Newcomb,  on  the  Star  Groomhridge^  ii. 
8,  331. 

Newton,  the  calculus,  i.  69,  79, 196,  208, 
246,  ii.  222 ;  on  abstraction,  i.  100 ;  on 
inertia,  ii.  33 ;  on  personality,  ii.  226 ; 
on  time  and  space,  i.  91  n. ;  his  atom, 
ii.  21. 

Nirvana,  what,  i.  15,  18,  ii.  449-474. 

Notion,  the  logical,  i.  38,  68,  110,  350  ; 
realism  of,  i.  189,  219 ;  ideality  of,  i. 
207,  240,  292,  387  ;  essence  and  power 
of,  i.  242,  264,  299,  386,  u.  310,  423- 
427 ;  potentiaUty  of,  i.  304,  373 ;  an 
essential  actuality  of  knowing  potence, 
L  335-385,  ii.  308;  subjectivity  and 
objectivity  of,  i.  222,  290,  387,  396, 


399;  essential  constitution  of,  i.  412, 
454 ;  elements  in,  i.  468 ;  as  concept, 
ii.  259 ;  both  real  and  ideal,  ii.  308. 
Nothingness,  as  infinity  an^  possibility, 
L  88, 116, 180,  209,  236, 446. 

Organization,  of  soul  and  body,  ii.  205, 
336. 

One,  of  the  Neoplatonists,  1.  145,  151, 
166, 169. 

Owen  (Richard),  his  basis  of  classifica- 
tion, ii.  69. 

ObUvion,  what,  i.  258,  338,  497,  506. 

Optimism,  and  pessimism,  ii.  517. 

Ontology,  metaphysical,  i.  75,  519 ;  of 
the  Notion,  i.  200,  u.  242. 

Opposition,  and  contradiction,  i.  376; 
relation  of,  in  soul  and  body,  ii.  182. 

Plato,  birth  of,  i.  12, 135;  philosophy,  i. 
27,  139,  185,  519 ;  soul  and  motion,  i. 
215 ;  final  cause,  i.  229 ;  myth  of  Err, 
i.  315-327 ;  on  immortality,  ii.  450. 

Pangenesis,  germs,  of  Darwin,  ii.  82. 

Pantheism  meaning,  of,  i.  482,  ii.  244, 
251,  413;  of  Heraclitus,  U.  328;  Ro- 
senkranz on,  ii.  353. 

Pranti  (Dr.  Karl),  on  Plato,  i.  136. 

Parker  (Theodore),  opinion  of  Hegel,  i. 
411. 

Parmenides,  on  being  and  knowing,  i. 
270,  ii.  87. 

Particularity,  defined,  i.  87. 

Plastidules,  of  Haeckel,  ii.  83, 109, 160. 

Perception,  definition  and  nature  of,  L 
69,  165,  ii.  190-206 ;  limits  of,  i.  162, 
ii.  25 ;  in  science,  i.  415 ;  of  different 
senses,  ii.  188;  Leibnitz  on,  i.  413- 
420 ;  of  physiologists,  iL  191 ;  inner 
theatre  of,  ii.  269,  274. 

Peirce  (Benjamin),  on  mathematics,  i. 
428;  equilibrium,  ii.  12,  385;  ideality 
in  physical  sciences,  ii.  18;  planet 
Neptune,  ii.  32,  381 ;  vU  viva,  ii.  33 ; 
the  divine  intellect,  ii.  34,  87 ;  Lar 
grange's  equation,  ii.  19,  382,  384 ;  on 
mind  and  will,  ii.  386. 

Phenomenon,  with  Hegel,  i.  380. 

Prevision,  and  will,  ii.  352,  430. 

Perigenesis,  of  Haeckel,  ii.  109. 

Perpetual  motion,  necessary  grounds  of, 
ii.  268 ;  in  a  machine,  ii.  193. 

Personality,  the  absolute,  i.  298,  387, 
396 ;  finite,  L 17,  ii.  226 ;  physiological, 
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U.  121,  123;  Proelua  on,  I  160, 164; 
the  I  as  the  Notion,  i.  197,  246,  887 ; 
the  I  think  and  J  am,  i.  64, 179,  204, 
24G,  264,  290,  431 ;  beginnhig  of  pey- 
ohology,  i.  494;  the  I  of  the  meter 
physical  bridge,  L  498;  of  Descsrtee, 
U.  400. 

Philo  JucUeus,  on  the  WMeium,  i.  10 ;  on 
Judaiun,  i.  178. 

Philosophy,  Aryan,  1.  3, 134 ;  modern,  i. 
22,  24 ;  and  science,  L  26-27,  43,  47 ; 
ancient,  L  21, 29,  40  ;  glance  at,  L  134 ; 
systematic,  i.  136 ;  problem  of,  i.  41 ; 
method  in,  I.  42,  48,  64;  of  Hegel, 
213,  263,  270 ;  a  vital  point  in,  i.  328  ; 
uniTersal,  i.  426 ;  as  theory,  i.  432,  ii. 
812,  392 ;  positive,  i.  43,  480,  485 ;  of 
the  Neoplatonists,  1.  28,  144, 161,  iL 
177 ;  realistic  ideal,  L  36,  461,  iL  36, 
64,  392  n.,  411,  430;  as  method,  IL 
475. 

Pococke  (E.),  on  Pythi^ras,  1. 11. 

ProcluB,  on  the  One,  i.  9,  27, 144-162, 
173 ;  movement,  i.  161 ;  intellect  and 
inteUigibles,  i.  146,  163,  406,  ii.  222 ; 
life  and  will,  i.  148,  163;  bonds  and 
harmony,  i.  6,  326 ;  generation,  i.  198, 
319 ;  choice  and  the  good,  i.  149,  505, 
ii.  434;  time,  i.  168;  bomid  and  en- 
ergy, i.  450. 

Progresstu  ad  infinitum,  i.  92,  95, 113, 
139,  281,  337,  378,  408,  449,  457. 

Pollock  (F.),  on  Spinoza,  ti.  289 ;  free- 
will, U.  291. 

Plotinus,  hypostases,  i.  9,  144-151 ;  soul 
and  the  infinite,  i.  148,  151 ;  matter, 
i.  146 ;  life,  i.  412, 416 ;  seU-movement, 
147;  memory,  165;  body  and  soul, 
166 ;  generation,  157  ;  wiU,  149. 

Phosphorus,  and  consciousness,  L  441; 
ii.  123, 125. 

Possibility,  what,  i.  92. 

Prophecy,  Hebrew,  i.  12. 

Potence,  defined,  i.  67, 100,  228,  372. 

Potentiality,  and  actuality,  i.  373. 

Potential,  hi  mathematics,  i.  302,  446; 
unit  of,  i.  461 ;  of  gravity  and  elec- 
tricity, ii.  6,  223 ;  zero  of,  ii.  11,  381. 

Protoplasm,  in  evolution',  i.  383,  499,  ii. 
61,  72,  94, 109,  160,  164,  270;  Carlyle 
on,  ii.  260 ;  involution  in,  ii.  272. 

Providence,  and  fate,  i.  131,  166,  175, 
224, 506,  515 ;  action  in  Nature,  ii.  415, 
422,  432 ;  election  m,  U.  434. 


Proteus,  in  science,  L  900, 404 ;  a  proph- 
et, iL  179. 

Power,  absolute,  L  256,  265,  297,  394; 
as  essence  and  cause,  L  286,  378,  387 ; 
fact  qf  movement,  i.  407,  469;  and 
will,  ii.  422 ;  in  Nature,  iL  290. 

Pyramid,  the  animal,  iL  64,  90. 

^iihagoras,  on  souls,  L  10. 

Plutarch,  on  philosophy,  i.  22. 

Psychology,  metaphysical,  L  36,  iL  186, 
276 ;  of  Lotze,  IL  233 ;  of  Rocon  and 
Carlyle,  iL  234;  physiological,  L  60, 

248,  ii.  139,  233 ;  brain  theory  of,  L 

249,  600,  iL  109;  apperception  in,  L 
254 ;  as  physiology,  L  487,  501,  ii.  120 ; 
and  nervic  force,  ii.  162, 189. 

Physiology,  of  the  brain,  U.  12, 109, 139 ; 

of  perception,  ii.  191 ;  nervic  force,  iL 

419. 
Physical,  and  metaphysical,  L  488,  ii. 

868,  370,  379. 

Quantity,  absolute,  L  288,  298,  311,  375 ; 
electric,  L  302 ;  as  magnitude,  i.  302, 
iL  227 ;  relation  of,  L  M2,  357 ;  con- 
ception of,  L  393,  446,  iL  6,  11,  16; 
what  it  is,  ii.  297 ;  potential  of,  ii.  223. 

Quality,  defined,  i.  279,  288,  298,  311, 
371, 375,  ii.  297 ;  and  modaUty,  ii.  330 ; 
of  bodies,  ii.  29 ;  moral,  ii.  448. 

Quatrefages  (M.  de),  on  lemurs,  ii.  79. 

Rationality,  in  a  machine,  iL  203. 
Ravaisson  (M.  F.),  on  Aristotle,  1.  69, 

195;  on  realistic  idealism,  ii.  314  n., 

392  n. 
Reason,  defined,  L 108,  406 ;  universal,  i, 

28,  215,  ii.  310 ;  logical  truths  of,  i. 

263,  297 ;  movable,  i.  406 ;  form  of,  L 

296,  362 ;  conceptions  of,  ii.  210,  245, 

252 ;  as  creator  (Rosenkranz),  iL  361, 

363. 
Reality,  nature  of,  i.  235,  373,  386 ;  with 

Rosenkranz,  ii.  354. 
Reid,  on  reflection,  L  22,  360. 
Reciprocity,  of  Hegel,  L  116, 191,  250, 

304,  385,  464;  and  causaUty,  L  172, 

305,  348,  510 ;  Rosenkranz  on,  ii.  345. 
Reflection,  defined,  L  360;  logic  of,  L 

296,  373,  U.  365 ;  faito  self,  L  340*,  mo- 
ment of,  i.  352 ;  H^[el^s  doctrine  of,  L 
360-^86,  ii.  357,  360;  of   Locke,  U. 
233. 
Reflex  action,  nature  of,  L  296,  iL  161. 
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Relation,  what,  i.  114, 143,  238,  294. 

Remembrance,  universal,  L  224, 293,  335, 
ii.  222,  234  n. 

R^musat,  on  Bacon,  ii.  389  n. 

Renan  (E.),  i.  24. 

Renouf  (Le  Page),  on  Egypt,  i.  6. 

Representation,  in  aenae-perception,  L 
218,  388,  482. 

Rest,  term  defined,  1.  97,  104 ;  Bud- 
dhistic, i.  19 ;  absolute,  IL  12 ;  appar- 
ent, ii.  12, 15. 

Restoration,  and  new  creation,  L  118, 
296. 

Richter  (J.  P.),  on  immortality,  1.  51, 
274,  ii.  451. 

Ribot  (Th.),  on  memory  and  dementia^ 
ii.  145, 151 ;  on  apperception,  ii.  152 ; 
German  psychology,  ii.  152. 

Rods,  of  Corti,  ii.  168 ;  retinal,  i.  60. 

Rosmini  (Ant.),  his  pure  idealism,  ii. 
230,233. 

Rosenkrans  (Karl),  on  causality  and  ne- 
cessity, L  250,  277,  295  n. ;  on  will,  i. 
321 ;  reason,  i.  324 ;  liis  doctrine  of  the 
logical  idea,  ii.  281-363,  412 ;  the  three 
triads,  ii.  364 ;  interpretation  thereof, 
ii.  364. 

Rosenthal  (Dr.  J.),  on  muscles  and  con- ' 
scionsness,  ii.  140. 

Rosae  (Ix>rd),  on  spiral  nebuto,  L  306, 
ii.  3. 

Saisset,  on  Spinoza,  i.  301 ». 
Sanatkumfira  (Tedic),  on  Self,  L  237, 

269,  ii.  290. 
Space,  and  immensity,  i.  91, 280,  313, 11. 

6, 11, 17. 
Swainson,  on  species,  ii.  64. 
Seeing,  of  the  eye  and  the  Intellect,  ii. 

42, 46, 140. 157. 
Self,  old  Aryan,  i.  4,  26, 134, 137 ;  not 

superessential,  i.  331. 
Self-activity,  what,  i.  191,  228-235,  315- 

327 ;  no  difference  of  self-moving  and 

eternally  moving,  L  235,  286. 
Self-consciousness,  what,  i.  112,  222,  241. 
Self-distinction,  in  the  Notion,  i.  221, 

241,  293,  329. 
Self-determmation,  what,  L  220,   330, 

389. 
Self-limitation,  how  possible,  i.  222,  293, 

332-334,363. 
Self-movement,  same  as  eternal,  i.  215, 

329,332,398. 


Schwegler  (Dr.  A.),  on  Hegel,  L  207, 
411. 

Schelling,  philosophy  of ,  L  23,  32,  466. 

Senses,  difference  of,  ii.  188. 

Sensori         of  the  physiologists,  i.  502. 

Sense-pc  jeption,  scope  of ,  iL  42 ;  Hux- 
ley on,  ii.  144 ;  how  possible,  iL  183, 
186, 195 ;  illusions  of,  228. 

Species,  origin  of,  ii.  88, 100 ;  transition 
of,  iL  80, 102 ;  Darwin's  doctrine  of,  iL 
106. 

Speculation,  primitive,  L  2-9 ;  nature  of, 
iL  170. 

Spectroscope,  and  spectrum-analysis,  iL 
28,380. 

Specialists,  in  science,  L  24,  44. 

Speciality,  term  defined,  i.  87. 

Spencer  (H.),  his  positivism,  L  43,  ii.  2 ; 
on  the  environment,  ii.  73. 

Severance,  absolute,  not  possible,  L  275, 
373,  408,  ii.  15. 

Stress,  electric,  i.  436 ;  in  a  whole  me- 
dium, i.  504,  ii.  10, 11. 

Seyffarth  (Dr.  Q.),  on  chronology,  ii. 
56  n. 

Sight,  and  seeing,  iL  140,  157,  189;  Le 
Conte  on,  i.  60,  iL  139. 

Science,  and  philosophy,  i.  76 ;  and  th^ 
ology,  ii.  42,  47  ;  of  the  earth,  ii.  49 ; 
metaphysical,  L  25,  36,  iL  142,  379, 
388 ;  both  physical  and  metaphysical, 
iL392. 

Spirit,  or  soul,  i.  222,  258,  278 ;  and  Na- 
ture, L  245,  478 ;  immaterial,  L  280, 
305 ;  use  of  term,  i.  264,  495,  ii.  115 ; 
implication  of  superessential,  iL  299, 
319,334. 

Spiritualism,  speculative,  IL  109,  305. 

Spinoza,  his  philosophy,  L  30,  43,  218, 
409 ;  on  modality,  L  301 ;  his  sub- 
stance, L  352,  391,  ii.  288 ;  Pollock  on, 
ii.  289 ;  a  realistic  idealist,  ii.  292 ;  on 
life,  duty,  and  freewiD,  ii.  293,  307. 

St.  Hilaire  (0.),.in  science,  ii.  69. 

Something,  term  defined,  i.  88, 123, 180, 
187,  232,  235,  278,  280,  465;  as  catua 
suiy  i.  248. 

Schopenhauer,  his  philosophy,  L  24, 240 ; 
on  blind  force,  L  218,  4fo7,  482 ;  his 
method,  L  516 ;  and  representations,  L 
517;  on  Hegel,  L  411,  482;  on  reci- 
procity, i.  305  n. ;  on  motion,  iL  302 ; 
on  the  world,  iL  434. 
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BtokM  (Prof.  0.  B.),  on  light  md  force, 
L442. 

Stoios,  ethics  of,  i.  9. 

Bool,  term  defined,  i.  68,  U.  116,  186, 
262;  finite,  L  38,  68,  491 ;  Keoplato- 
niats  on,  1.  147-1G9 ;  movee  Itaelf,  L 
216,  228 ;  with  Hegel,  i.  264,  3Z7,  4G6; 
a  one  whole,  L  266,  ii.  276 ;  a  logical 
^llogtem,  i.  206,  U.  261,  266;  destiny 
of,  L  273 ;  the  universe],  i.  272,  328, 
332,  iL  227,  361  ;  Leibnits  on,  i.  417  ; 
an  essential  activi^  in  reason,  L  500, 
ii.  157 ;  the  finite  and  organic  life,  ii. 
154-183;  local  seat  of,  iL  264,  274;  a 
thinking  power,  ii.  203 ;  an  indiyiaible 
person,  iL  226 ;  distinction  of  universal 
and  finite,  262-2n ;  and  body,  U.  419 ; 
essence  and  nature  of,  ii.  346;  im- 
mortality of,  ii.  263,  449. 

Bpottiswoode,  on  auroras,  ii.  391. 

Substance,  term  defined,  L  124,  340;  of 
mhid,  L  318,  ii.  142 ;  of  Aristotle,  U. 
222;  of  Hegel,  L  352,  367,  388;  con- 
sidered, L  377-392 ;  of  Bphiosa,  iL  288. 

Substrate,  as  essence,  i.  340. 

Subjective,  and  objective,  L  193,  222, 
290,  308,  396,  397. 

Syllogism,  the  subjective,  L  179,  200, 
292;  l<^c  of,  L  293,  297;  necessities 
of,  L  404,  408  ;  of  absolute  intelli- 
gence, L  471,  503;  dialectic  of  tlie 
logical  whole,  i.  498 ;  of  synthetic  ap- 
perception and  judgment,  i.  506,  ii. 
256,  261,  337,  363,  419;  of  Rosen- 
kranc,  iL  295,  309. 

Synthesis,  the  inner  (difficulties  of),  iL 
368  ;•  of  physical  and  metaphysical,  iL 
3G9 ;  of  forces,  ii.  387 ;  synthetic  and 
analytic,  L  294,  ii.  390 ;  reaUty  of,  iL 
390. 

Sun,  his  photosphere,  and  heat,  iL  27, 
29. 

Snpematuralism,  the  biblical,  L  21-24. 

Superessential,  as  causality,  ii.  295,  320 ; 
of  Plato,  L  152,  ii.  326;  437 ;  of  Hegel, 
L  305,  358,  362;  of  Bosenkranz,  ii. 
286,334. 

Transcendence,  Roeenkranz  on,  ii.  353. 
Transmigration,  of  souls,  i.  11,  16. 
Taylor  (Thos.),  on  movable  intellect,  L 

163 ;  on  capacity  or  potence,  i.  229 ; 

on  hyjtostases,  151. 


[  Theism,  what,  IL  251 ;  scientific,  of  Ab- 
bot, iL  400. 

Theists,  philosophicaland  scientific,  L  24, 
iL261. 

Theory,  and  practice,  L  1,  27,  64,  66; 
necessarily  presupposed,  L  2,  26,  64; 
the  supernatural,  L  21,  33,  409,  iL  438 ; 
the  mechanical,  L  33,  ii.  438 ;  the 
mystical-ideal,  L  36,  ii.  439;  the  real- 
istic-ideal, L  36,  ii.  439 ;  metaphysical, 
what,  L  76,  79,  432,  iL  66;  of  the  uni- 
verse (ancient),  L  138-144,  171,  214; 
intelUgible,  i.  375,  465;  in  science,  IL 
43, 170 ;  the  nebular,  ii.  19. 

Therebeing,  of  Hegel,  L  185 ;  of  univer- 
sal spirit,  i.  327;  of  the  Notion,  i. 
388 ;  Rosenkrans  on,  IL  330,  335. 

Teleology f  of  ends  and  means,  L  307, 
430,  ii.  395 ;  in  science  and  theology, 
ii.  398;  of  Kant,  iL  399;  of  Abbot,  iL 
409. 

Telephone,  as  tranomitter  of  ideas,  iL 
201. 

Tremors,  and  wave-moticDB,  IL  201. 

Trendelenburg  (A.),  on  Hegel,  L  411,  iL 
292,  304 ;  on  logic  and  metaphydo,  iL 
281 ;  on  movement,  ii.  298,  300  ;  his 
method,  and  Schopenhauer,  L  517,  ii. 
302 ;  on  spirit,  ii.  285  n. 

Terms,  definition  of,  L  85,  120,  262; 
obsolete,  iL  388. 

Time,  defined,  L  91,  280,  487,  494,  601 ; 
and  space,  L  223,  287,  313,  ii.  11,  67. 
88 ;  as  measure  of  motion,  i.  157,  448 ; 
as  limitation,  L  223,  the  time-riverj  L 
474. 

Thing,  what,  L  260,  379;  and  soul,  L 
289,  298,  327  ;  the  all-thing,  iL  401. 

Triplicity,  in  unity,  L  114,  143,  296; 
movement  in,  L  297 ;  in  essential  rela- 
tion, L  366. 

Thomson  (Sir  Wm.),  on  electricity  and 
aether,  L  438,  IL  4;  vortex-rings,  IL 
33 ;  a  continuous  substance,  ii.  376. 

Torricelli,  on  energy  and  substance,  L 
439. 

Torpedo,  tts  electric  battery,  L  58, 168 ; 
its  will,  ti.  168,  856. 

Tyndall,  on  Torula,  ii.  82 ;  on  life,  L  63 ; 
an  ethereal  medium,  L  440,  443 ;  spon- 
taneous generation,  IL  81. 

Type,  or  kind,  L  307  ;  transition  of,  11. 
80,  85, 102, 104  ;  synthetic,  ii.  83,  94 ; 
ideal,  u.  84,  88,  97, 100. 
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Unconsciouoiess,  in  Nature,  L  272,  273. 

Understanding,  tenn  defined,  i.  108 ; 
Hegel  on,  L  182,  188,  295,  297 ;  meth- 
od of  the,  I.  375 ;  conceptions  of,  iL 
210,  236,  243. 

Universe,  term  defined,  i.  85 ;  what,  L 
406,  iL  15,  22,  268,  395;  idea  and  sys- 
tem of,  iL  306,  363 ;  best  possible,  ii 
422,434. 

UniveraaUty,  term  defined,  L  87,  388; 
what,  V  263. 

Unity,  in  the  Notion,  L  244;  of  con- 
sciousness, iL  196. 

Unit,  of  mathematics,  L  434. 

Yacherot  (E.),  on  Hegei,  ii.  314  n., 
370  n.;  on  Deity,  L  144  n.;  on  real- 
istic idealism,  iL  393  n. 

Y6ra  (A.),  on  self-determination,  i. 
351  n. ;  on  Leibnitz,  i.  426 ;  on  move- 
ment, ii.  305;  end,  iL  325;  on  the 
essence  of  the  Notion,  ii.  317. 

Verification,  by  science,  i.  166,  432,  515, 
iL236. 

Vit  Viva,  what,  L  81,  40O,  434 ;  ii.  33, 35, 
417. 

Volition,  what,  iL  163;  reflex,  ii.  121, 
193,  266;  distinction  of,  from  con- 
scious will,  iL  266,  279;  automatic 
mechanism  of,  iL  268 ;  purpoeive  con- 
trol over,  ii.  273. 

Void,  in  science,  ii.  4, 116 ;  in  the  atomic 
theory,  ii.  370,  374. 

Voltaire,  as  philosopher,  L  24. 

Vortex-rings,  assumptions  in  respect  of, 
ii.  33. 

Wallace  (Wm.),  on  Greek  phrases,  L 
225  n.,  239, 248 ;  on  Hegel  (Becoming), 
L  253;  substance  or  spirit,  L  266 ;  the 
Notion,  L  192, 264 ;  ideality  in  reality, 
L  339  n.;  reciprocity,  L  348  n. ;  logic, 
L  381  n.,  ii.  315  n. ;  on  Hegel  and 
Kant,  i.  481  n. 

Weber  (Dr.  A.),  on  Hindu  philosophy,  L 
4. 


Win,  term  defined,  L  37,  58,  96, 120, 123, 
222,  249,  320,  430,  472,  520  ;  Proclus,  i. 
149 ;  modems  on,  L  321,  322,  iL  128, 
336,  386 ;  and  power,  L  334,  422,  472, 
516;  as  physiological,  ii.  121, 168,  356 ; 
distinction  from  reflex  action,  ii.  266 ; 
and  purpose,  ii.  269-273 ;  a  seat  of  in 
the  brain,  iL  274;  as  previaion  and 
choice,  L  431,  ii.  352,  430 ;  as  univer- 
sal, ii.  156,  434. 

WinclieU  (A.),  on  the  cosmic  world,  ii. 
165. 

Whole,  and  one,  i.  208, 292, 378, 401, 404, 
465 ;  motion  in  the  one,  L  309,  354 ;  as 
the  Notion,  L  384,  469,  ii.  358 ;  as  a 
medium,  iL  8 ;  a  movable  intelligence, 
i.  220 ;  and  parts,  L  305,  341,  iL  270 ; 
dialectic  in  the  one,  L  498 ;  mediation 
and  reflection  hi,  L  371,  373,  394,  425 ; 
in  mathematics,  L  444 ;  a  unical  com- 
plex, L  219,  375,  497  ;  of  finite  soul,  L 
498 ;  of  body,  499 ;  of  brain,  500. 

Words,  ambiguous,  L  261,487,  494,  ii. 
71,  115, 138, 196,  232. 

World,  of  nature  and  spirit,  L  405 ;  worlds 
in  the  making,  ii.  2 ;  another,  ii.  456. 

Wundt,  on  soul  as  substance  or  act,  iL 
152. 

Wurts  (A.),  on  vortex-rings,  ii.  33. 

Zeller  (E.),  on  Aristotle's  MeiaphyHccL, 
L  490  n. ;  on  Plato's  idea  of  tiie  good, 
L  136  n. 

Zero,  point,  i.  239,  246 ;  of  potential,  L 
446,  ii.  9 ;  of  infinity,  i.  344,  ii.  7,  9; 
same  as  empty  possibility,  iL  10. 

Zeus,  and  the  scales  of  Justice,  in  Homer, 
u.  12,  431. 

Zoan,  Tanis,  in  Egypt,  i.  7. 

Zoroaster,  the  Iranian,  L  10. 

Zoology,  a  partly  metaphysical  science, 
L  26,  iL  4 ;  of  Agassis,  ii.  61 ;  evolu- 
tion (Herder  to  Darwin),  U.  64, 66 ;  di- 
agram of,  ii.  88,  93 ;  discussion  of  evo- 
lution In,  iL  65-107. 


